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FOREWORD 


The fortunate possessor of this remarkable survey of Buddhist bibliography by the Japanese 
savant Hajime Nakamura could scarcely anticipate the rich contents by the author’s modest 
preface. Here he briefly details labors of over two decades, starting with articles on Japanese 
bibliography, reaching out in notes to Western bibliography. The range of Buddhist 
bibliography is encyclopedic, and the work is therefore properly entitled Indian Buddhism. 
It is a pleasure for the editor and the publishing firm Motilal Banarsidass to inaugurate 
the Buddhist Traditions Series by reprinting Professor Nakamura’s annotated bibliography. 
The further volumes in this series will be of smaller format. The exception is gladly made 
for Professor Nakamura’s work because a photographic reduction would have seriously 
impaired the consultation of the text and of the numerous Sino-Japanese characters. 


ALEX WAYMAN 
New Delhi 


9th August 1986 


PREFACE 


This work will present a survey of Indian Buddhism with bibliographical notes. The 
main sentences will constitute a general survey, but studies by scholars are menticned occa- 
sionally with evaluation. 

Originally this work was intended to introduce recent studies carried on especially by 
the Japanese scholars; but in crder to evaluate them the author had to pay due attention to 
the works of the Western and Asian, especially Indian scholars, hence they have also been 
included. 

Several parts of this survey were published earlier in the following journals: 

Bukkyó Kenkyü, Hamamatsu, No. 3, August 1973, p. 88f.; No. 5, March 1976, p. 167f.; 

No. 6, February 1977, p. 164f. 

The Journal of Intercultural Studies, No. 2, 1975, pp. 84-122; No. 3, 1976, pp. 60-145; 

No. 4, 1977, pp. 77-135; No. 5, 1978, pp. 89-138. 

These have been revised and enlarged and some sections on the historical background 
and logic have been newly added. 

As this work of survey has been under preparation for over two decades, always improv- 
ing the previous manuscripts, the style of citing sources and works is nol consistent, but I hope 
that the main body of this book and the exhaustive, although not complete, footnotes will 
give readers fairly useful information and prove helpful to scholars in the future. 

I am extremely grateful to Dr. Takako Tanimoto, President of the Kansai University 
of Foreign Studies, for establishing the Intercultural Research Institute and for sponsoring 
the Journal of Intercultural Studies, a yearly journal with high academic and technical 
standards. I am thankful to Professor Haruo Kozu, Director of the Intercultural Research 
Institute for including this survey in the monograph series of the institute. Dr. Ramesh 
Mathur took the initiative and responsibility to get this survey published in the present form 
and his colleague Ms. Kerstin Vidaeus shared equally the entire editing and publication work. 
Without the kind help and assistance of these ladies and gentlemen, this work would not have 
been brought to this state of completion. Herewith, I express my sincere gratitude to all of 
them. 

I am very appreciative of the fine work done by the staff members, Mr. Eikichi Hirakawa 
and Mr. Tadashi Fujimura, and the workers of the Sanseido Press and commend them for 
their spirit of cooperation and hard work. 


September, 1980 
Tokyo Hajime Nakamura 
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CHAPTER I 


GENERAL SURVEY OF BUDDHISM 


Many surveys, such as “An Outline of Buddhism", have been written by Western as 
well as Japanese scholars! Although their ways of approach are somewhat different, the 
method which is still greatly used is that of explaining the whole of Buddhism under the tra- 
ditional threefold scheme of ‘Buddha, dharma and sangha'.? In the history of Buddhism 
we notice several stages of development.? Among these, Early Buddhism has been regarded 
as the most important as the starting point for later development in Asia, and has been 
greatly studied.4 

With regard to the nature of Buddhist thought, there is a variety of opinions. Some 
scholars say that it is‘rationalistic,5 while others say non-rationalistic.6 Studies of Buddhism 
utilizing the method of problem-approach have been launched, although they have not yet 
been completely fruitful.’ 


1 Junjiró Takakusu: The Eseentials of Buddhist Philosophy, (in Engl.) University of Hawaii Press, Honolulu, 1947.. 
2nd ed. 1949, 223 pp. Rev. PREW. I, 3, pp. 85-87. JAOS. vol. 70, 1950, 61-63; by C.H. Hamilton, PAEW. 
vol. I, 1951, 85-87. 

Suzuki, D.T.: The Essence of Buddhism, (in Engl.) Kyoto, Hózókan, Karasumaru, Kyoto, 1948. 

Hajime Nakamura: “Unity and Diversity in Buddhism" (in Engl.), in Kenneth W. Morgan's The Path of 
the Buddha. Buddhism Interpreted by Buddhists, The Ronald Press Company, New York, 1956, pp. 364—400. (Rev. 
PhEW. vol. 6, 1956, No. 2, p. 173 f.) 

Hajime Nakamura: Buddhism, Dictionary for the History of Ideas, vol. I, ed. by Philip P. Wiener (New York, 
Scribners’ Sons, 1973), pp. 247-257. 

Hajime Nakamura: Die Grundlinien des Buddhismus: Ihre Wurzeln in Geschichte und Tradition, Bud- 
dhismus der Gegenwart, herausgegeben von Heinrich Dumoulin (Freiburg: Herder, 1970), S. 9-40. 

Hajime Nakamura: Buddhism in Comparative Light, New Delhi, Islam and the Modern Age Society, 1975. 
Agency: Current Book House, Maruti Lane, Raghunath Dadaji Street, Bombay, xi 185 pp. 

Susumu Yamaguchi, Enichi Öchö, Toshio Andö, Issai Funahashi: Bukkyögaku Josetsu, (I$ £IY 39 (Introduc- 
tion to Buddhology), Kyoto, Heirakuji Shoten, May 1961, 7+444+42 pp. Reviewed by Romano Vulpitta 
in EW. New Series, vol. 15, Nos. 1-2, Jan. 1964-March 1965, pp. 137-138. 

Immutable essentials of Buddhism were pointed out by T. Hayashiya (Bukkyé ete. pp. 601-655.) 

Shókó Watanabe: Bukkyö ({/,% Buddhism), Iwanami Shinsho 258, Tokyo, Iwanami, 1956, 204-- 10 pp. 

Benkyö Shiio: Bukkyd Gairon (Outline of Buddhism) {AAA Shiio Benkyö Senshi, vol. 1 (Oct. 1971.), 1-78. 
(The author's lecture published posthumously.) 

Benkyó Shiio: Bukkyó no Yöryö (The gist of Buddhism) {LD SE 88 Shiio Benkyö Senshü, vol. 1 (Oct. 1971), 79-201. 

Paul Lévy: Buddhism: A 'Mystery Religion’?. New York: Schocken Books, 1968. Reviewed by Kenneth 
K. Inada, PREW. vol. XIX, No. 4, Oct. 1969, 469-470. | 

Kenneth K. S. Ch’en: Buddhism (The Light of Asia). Woodbury, New York: Barron’s Educational Series, Inc., 
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1968. Reviewed by Harold T. Hamada, PhEW. vol. XIX, No. 1, Jan. 1969, 86-87. 

Allie M. Frazier: Buddhism (Readings in Eastern Religious Thought, vol. IT). Philadelphia: The Westminster 
Press, 1969. Reviewed by Donald W. Mitchell, PREW. vol. XX, No. 2, April 1970, 198-199. 

Nolan Pliny Jacobson: Buddhism: The Religion of Analysis. Carbondale, Ill.: Southern Illinois University Press, 
1970. Reviewed by Donald W. Mitchell, PhEW. vol. XXII, No. 1, Jan. 1972, 117-118. 

Thomas Berry: Buddhism. New York: Hawthorn Books, 1967. Reviewed by L. T. Stallings III. PREW. vol. 
XVIII, No. 3, July, 1968, 219. 

Kenneth K. Inada: Some Basic Misconceptions of Buddhism, International. Philosophical Quarterly, vol. YX, 
No. 2, March 1969, 101-119. 

? Hakuju Ui: Bukkyó Hanron (Bi Outline of Buddhism), Tokyo, Iwanami Shoten, vol. I, 1947; vol. II, 
1948. 2nd ed. 1962, in one volume, 4-- 184-1132 4-76 pp. This is the most comprehensive and detailed outline 
that has ever been written by Japanese scholars. "This book consists of three sections: ‘Buddha’; ‘Theories of 
Buddhism’; and ‘Society’; and covers almost all parts of Buddhism. In the second section the theories of Bud- 
dhism are substantially divided into two parts, i.e., faith in self-interest, the Lesser Vehicle; and faith in altruism, 
the Greater Vehicle. "The author discusses all the sects that exist or have existed, and concludes with an explana- 
tion of the S6të Zen sect, of which he is a member. A brief introductory work based upon it is H. Ui: Bukkyo 
Shichöron (4285888), Tokyo, Kikuya (BA), 1948. 

A good introductory work is S. ‘fatsuyama: Indo Bukkyöshi Gaisetsu (4 ^ KILLERS 38888, Introduction to the his- 
tory of Indian Buddhism), Kyoto, Hózókan, May 1938. Sixth revised ed. April 1956. 4--4-4-264 4-225 pp. 
The results of all important studies in both the West and Japan are considered and incorporated in this work. 

The part of Buddhist literature of Moritz Winternitz's life-work, Geschichte der indischen Lilteratur, was translated 
and published with critical additions and references to Chinese versions by Gishó Nakano and Mamoru Osaragi: 
Indo Bukkyö Bungakushi (4 ^ KILE, History of Buddhist literature of India), Tokyo, Heigo Shuppansha, 
1923. "The reference to Chinese versions of Buddhist texts is something that Western readers will not find in the 
German original or in the English translation. The revised Japanese edition: v 4 7^7 )Jv— > YE, HERRER 
“(Bore Köyasan, Kóyasan University, 1978. 

Akira Hirakawa; Indo Bukkyöshi (4 > FL History of Indian Buddhism), Vol. I, Shunjüsha, Sept. 
1974. Vol. II. Sept. 1979. 

3 Unrai Bunshi, pp. 298 ff. 

Ryükan Kimura: The Origin and Developed Doctrines in Indian Buddhism in Charts, University of Calcutta, 1920, 
(in Engl). This work consists mostly of charts explaining teachings and historical development, based chiefly 
upon traditional scholarship conducted in Japan. The process of development from the earliest days to the final 
stage in terms of its geography, was traced by Ryükan Kimura in JDL. vol. 1, 1920, p. 12 f. 

Indo no Bukkyö (4 Y E O{L3 Indian Buddhism) in Köza Bukkys (2RE(A Zi Lectures on Buddhism), vol. 3. 
Published by Daizó Shuppan Kabushiki Kaisha, Tokyo, 1959, 272 pp. 

H. Nakamura et alia. (editors): Gendai Bukkyó Koza (AHULBSEHEE), Tokyo, Kadokawa Shoten, 5 vols. 
June 1955-August 1955. 

Etienne Lamotte: Histoire du Bouddhisme indien. Des origines à Père Saka, Bibliothéque du Muséon, vol. 43, Louvain, 
1958. Publications Universitaires et Institut Orientaliste. Reviewed by Kyogo Sasaki in Bukkyö Shigaku, vol. 
9, No. 1, Nov. 1960, pp. 44-47; by H. Bechert OL. 65, 1970, Nr. 9/10, 490-494. 

The Japanese translation of this masterpiece by Junsho Kato and Others will appear within a few years. 

A. K. Warder: Indian Buddhism. Delhi, Motilal Banarsidass, 1970. Reviewed by Fumimaro Watanabe, 
Bukkyö Kenkyil, No. 2, March 1972, 85-89. 

Anil Kumar Sarkar: Changing Phases of Buddhist Thought, Patna, Bharati Bhawan, 1968. Reviewed by Kenneth 
K. Inada, PAEW. vol. XX, No. 4, Oct. 1970, 429—430. 

In the past there was such a work as: Köyö Sakaino: Indo Bukkyo-shi-Kó (FUBE(/ 288380), 1905. 

Kyögo Sasaki, Taijun Inoguchi, Jikidö Takasaki and Keishö Tsukamoto: Bukkyöshi Gaisetsu Indo-hen ({A3% 
PRR y FE Introduction to the History of Buddhism. The part of India), Kyoto, Heirakuji Shoten, 
Nov. 1966. 2--185 pp. Results of new studies are incorporated. 

Köza Toyo Shis6 (285 At We pE BAR Lectures on Oriental thought), vol. 5, Bukkyö Shisó (1.355838. Buddhist thought), 
Indoteki Tenkai (The development in India), Tokyo, University of Tokyo Press, June 1967. 

Yoshifumi Ueda: Notes on the Methodology of Buddhist studies, Buddhist Seminar, No. 5, May 1967, 73-86. 

* Works on early Buddhism are mentioned in the next chapter. 

5 Hóboku Otomo in Ryükoku Daigaku Ronshü, No. 350, Oct. 1955, p. 1 f. 

€ Kunitoshi Oka m JBK. vol. 6, No. 1, Jan. 1958, pp. 213-216. cf. Daisuke Ueda (in: Engl.) in ZBK. vol. 7, 


No. 1, Dec. 1958, pp. 342 f. 

The Japanese and Chinese equivalent of religion (#2#%) was discussed by Enichi Ochó in IBK. vol. 9, No. 2, 
March 1961, pp. 193-196. 

? Hajime Nakamura: Buddhist Philosophy, Encyclopaedia Britannica, 15th edition, vol. 3, pp. 425-31. Chicago, 
1974. 

Hajime Nakamura: Buddhist Philosophy in the Western Light, in Problems of Analytic Philosophy, edited by 
Seizi Uyeda (Tokyo, Waseda University Press, 1957), pp. 401-75. Later included with revision in Hajime 
Nakamura: Parallel Developments—A Comparative History of Ideas—(New York and Tokyo, Kodansha Inter- 
national-Harper, 1975), pp. 191-350. 

Benkyó Shiio: Bukkyö Tetsugaku (LËR Buddhist Philosophy), Tokyo, Daito Shuppansha, Jan. 1935, 
4--8--398 pp. New edition; Tokyo, Sankó Bunka Denkyüsho, 1967, 15-+353-+28 pp. 

Ryötai Hadani: JBukkyó Kyöikugaku (LEE Buddhist pedagogy), Tokyo, Daito Shuppansha, June 
1936, 10-4 4- 357 pp. 

Theories of education were discussed by Kenkyö Fuji: Indo Kyöiku shisöshi Kenkyt (4 1^ FER BARE DEAE 
Studies on the history of educational thought in India), Tokyo, Ködansha, 1963, 24+794+27 pp. The 
problem of Buddhist education was discussed jointly by several scholars, NBGN. No. 36, March 1971. 

Köyö Sakaino: Bukkyö Kenkytha ((KEXEHZEHE Method of Studying Buddhism), Tokyo, Daito Shuppansha, 
Dec. 1933, 2+4+443 pp. 

Various methods of Buddhist studies were discussed by Ryüjó Yamada in Shakyó Kenkyü, vol. 32, No. 3 (Nr. 
158), March 1959, pp. 24-33. 

Discussions on specific problems in connection with modern thought have been made, e.g. “Thinking in Bud- 
dhist Philosophy’ by Yoshifumi Ueda in The Philosophical Studies of Japan, vol. V, 1964, pp. 69-94. 

The problem of de-mythologization in the interpretation of Buddhist scriptures was discussed by Shóho Takemura 
in Ryükoku Daigaku Ronshü, No. 372, pp. 41-72. 

Hajime Nakamura: “Buddhist Philosophy in the Western Light" (in Engl) in Problems of Analytic Philosophy, 
ed. by Seizi Uyeda. Tokyo, Waseda University Press, 1957, pp. 401—475. 

The need of investigating problems of Buddhism in comparative light was advocated by Hajime Nakamura 
in RSJ. pp. 263-283. (in Engl.) 

In Buddhism there are three types: ethical Buddhism, philosophical Buddhism and religious Buddhism. (Kuni- 
toshi Oka in JBK. vol. 12, No. 1, Jan. 1964, pp. 221-224.) 

The concept of man in Buddhism was discussed by Reimon Yüki in Tokai Bukkyö, No. 3, Oct. 1957, pp. 51-60; 
by Hajime Nakamura (in Engl.) in Studium Generale, Berlin, Góttingen und Heidelberg; Springer-Verlag, 15 
Jahrg Heft, 10, 1962, pp. 632-645. 

The problem of Enlightenment in Buddhism by Seiren Matsunami in NBGN. No. 31, March 1966, pp. 21-36; 
Junshó Tanaka, in the same number pp. 69-92. 

Reihó Masunaga: Bukkyö ni okeru Jikan-ron (LEICHE Ami Time in Buddhism), Tokyo, Sankibö 
Busshorin, 1966, 300 pp. In this work Master Dógen's theory is especially discussed. 

The concept of truth in Buddhism was discussed by Shóson Miyamoto in ZBK. vol. 5, No. 2, March 1957, pp. 
150-1. 

V. V. Gokhale: Gotama's Vision of the Truth, Brahmavidyä, Adyar, vol. XXX, 1966, pp. 105-121. 

David J. Kalupahana: The Buddhist conception of time and temporality, PREW, vol. 24, April 1974, pp. 181- 
190. 

The problem of time and eternity was discussed by S. Miyamoto (in Engl.) in ZBK. vol. 7, No. 2, March 1959, 
pp. 830 f. 

Buddhism and nature is discussed by Sokó Okamoto in 7BK. vol. 8, No. 1, Jan. 1960, p. 212. f. 

The concept of reality in Buddhism was discussed by Kwansei Tamura in International Philosophical Quarterly 
(published by Forham University and Heverlee-Louvain), Dec. 1964, vol. IV, No. 4, pp. 562-579. 

The Buddhist view of history was discussed in connection with that of Toynbee by Yoshifumi Ueda in Tokai 
Bukkyö, No. 6, March 1960, pp. 114-122. 

The problem of the practice for Buddhists was discussed by different scholars in NBGN. vol. 30, March 1965. 
Practice in Buddhism (Matsunami Coll. Ess. 61-75). 

Hajime Nakamura: Jih; (3£4E compassion), 288 pp., the Heirakuji-shoten, Sanjo Agaru, Higashi-toin-tori, 
Nakakyo-ku, Kyoto. Second edition 1956, pp. 295. 

The problem of Disciplines in Buddhism (Atc Bit AROR) was discussed by many scholars, NBGN. 
No. 32, March 1967. Faith in Buddhism was discussed (Matsunami Coll. Ess. 31—44.) 


The enlightenment of Buddha (Matsunami Coll. Ess. 45-60). 

Liberation in Buddhism was discussed (Matsunami Cell. Ess. 1-30). 

Hajime Nakamura: The Problem of Self in Buddhist Philosophy (T. Murti Commemoration Volume, 1976, 
pp. 99-118). (in Engl.) 

A project has been started by Bukkyó Shisó Kenkyükai (Representative: H. Nakamura) to discuss important 
Buddhist ideas comprehensively in collaboration with many scholars. Publications so far are as follows: 

Bukkyó Shisö Kenkyükai (ed.): Ai (4: Love), Kyoto, Heirakuji Shoten, 1975. 

— (ed.): Aku (Œ Evil), Kyoto, Heirakuji Shoten, Nov. 1976. 

(ed.): Inga (jS Causality), Kyoto, Heirakuji Shoten, Feb. 1978. 

— T (ed): On (A Benefaction), In Press. 

H. Saddhatissa: Buddhist Ethics. Essence of Buddhism, New York, G. Braziller, 1970. (Reviewed by K. K. Tong. 
JAAR. June 1973, vol. XLI, No. 2, 255-256.) 

Louis de La Vallée Poussin, Morale Bouddhique (1927) was translated into Japanese by K. Okamoto as Bukkyö 
Rinrigaku, Tokyo, 1934, 375 pp. The Japanese translation was reviewed by the author himself (MCB. vol. 3, 
1934-35, pp. 366-367). An unusual and interesting case (!). 

Watsuji Tetsuró: Bukkyd Rinri Shisóshi {LEE BAH History of Buddhist ethical thought), Tokyo, 
Iwanami Shoten, May 1963, 394 pp. Watsuji Tetsurö Zenshü, (ttgRE4K Collected Works of T. Watsuji), 
vol. 19. 

The significance of considering the social and historical background in Buddhist studies was emphasized by 
Ryüjö Yamada in Shäkyö Kenkyà, vol. 32, Nr. 3 (Nr. 158), March 1959, pp. 24-33. 

Sylvain Levi: Bukkyö Jinbun-shugi ((A3& Ac 3: 98), Translated into Japanese, Tokyo, Ningen no Kagakusha, 
April 1973. ili+266 pp. 

H. Nakamura: Ethical Values of Buddhism in Light of World Civilization (Berkeley Bussei, 1958, pp. 15-20) 
(in Engl.) 

Suicide was forbidden by Buddhism. However, due to the spirit of altruism there came to appear in later days 
some Buddhists who actually abandoned their own bodies. 

Genjó Mizuo, IBK. vol. XIV, No. 2, March 1966, pp. 226-230. 

H. Nakamura: ; The Basic Thought of Buddhism in the Light of Contemporary Life. In UNESCO PAX 
ROMANA Meeting at Manila and First PAX ROMANA Graduate Conference in Asia. 2nd to 9th January 1960. 
pp. 47-63. 

H. Nakamura: The Peace Concept of Buddhism. (Distributed at the Buddhajayanti by the Government of 
Japan, March 1959) (in Engl.) 

Matsunobu Morinaga: Bukkyö Shakai Fukushi-gaku (Lý tbe The Buddhist theory of social welfare), 
Tokyo, Seishin Shobó, April 1964, viii--242 pp. 

The individual and the whole (Matuaami Coll. Ess. 76-88). 

Hideo Masuda: Bukkyö Shisó no Gudó-teki Kenkyü. (LUED RHAI Studies on Buddhist thought 
as a way of practice), Söbunsha, Tokyo, Sept. 1966, 275 pp. The author aims to make clear the way to 
realize the spirit of Buddhism in practical life. 

The concept of Buddha as should be was discussed by Giyé Nishi, ZBK. vol. 15, No. 2, March 1967, 128-139. 

Demythologization of Buddhist legends was discussed by Shöhö Takemura, Ryükoku Daigaku Ronshä, No. 
372,41-72. 

(Dictionaries in Japanese) Mochizuki's tremendous “Dictionary of Buddhism" was reprinted by the Suzuk 
Foundation with supplementary volumes newly compiled in 10 volumes; (volumes I-V: Dictionary as before; 
VI, Chronological Tables; VII, Index; VIII-X, supplements). The publication was completed in 1963. There 
are some very valuable dictionaries. 

Tetsuji Morohashi: — Daikanwa Jiten (JST), 13 vols. Daishükan, Tokyo. 

Tokund Oda (KME): Bukkyö Daiiten (Lk A Large Dictionary of Buddhism) was reprinted; 
its citations of scriptural passages are very accurate; it explains more than 35,000 items. (Published by the Daizó 
Shuppan Kabushiki Kaisha, 2130 pp. Tokyo 1954). 

C. Akanuma: Indo Bukkyö Koyü Meishijiten, Nagoya, 1931. 

Hajime Nakamura (ed.): Shin Bukkyé Jiten ($F - (LARES A New Dictionary of Buddhism), Tokyo, Seishin 
Shobó, June 1962, 446 pp. Revised enlarged ed., 1979. 

Bussho Kaisetsu Daijiten (LEAR KA A great explanatory dictionary of Buddhist texts with explanations), 
13 vols. Being published by the Daitó Shuppansha, Tokyo, Oct. 1963 ff. All Buddhist texts hitherto known 
are explained in full detail and all books in the field of Buddhist studies are mentioned. (Cf. P. Demiéville, JA. 


1933, 1 fasc. annexe, 94; MCB. vol. 5, 1936-1937, p. 244.) 

Hajime Nakamura: Bukkyö-go Daijiten (4.388 kR i Dictionary of Buddhist terms), 3 vols. Tokyo, Shoseki 
Kabushiki Kaisha. Feb. 1975. 5-+1469+8+106+12+236-+412 pp. (It has about 45,000 entries. Proper 
names are not included.) (Reviewed by J. W. de Jong, in Eastern Buddhist.) 

Kógen Midzuno, ed.: Shin Butten Kaidai Jiten ($y + (LIVRER). Tokyo, Shunjüsha, April 1965, vol. 1. 
Important Buddhist texts are explained. 

Bukkyogo Höyaku Jiten (45358 ASR RES A Dictionary of Buddhist terms in Easy Japanese) 1947, 499 pp. (A 
mimeographed edition.) 

[Reference Works] Japanese-English Buddhist Dictionary, Tokyo, Daitó Publishing Company, 1965, xv-+383 
pp. - (Reviewed by Masatoshi Nagatomi, H_JAS. vol. 27, 1967, 299-301.) (in Engl.) 

Hiroshi Yamazaki and Kazuo Kasahara: Bukkyöshi Nenpyd (LLP 4E 3%), Hëzëkan, Jan. 1979. 

Mitsuyoshi Saigusa: Bukkyö Shinenpyd ({,34/)4E3%), Daizö Shuppan, July 1973, 72 pp. 

Kogen Midzuno:  Bukkyo Yögo no Kiso Chishiki ((/.# ARR O EHER Fundamentals of Buddhist terms), Tokyo. 
Shunjusha, May 1972, 232-+29 pp. 

[Bibliography in Japanese] Another very important bibliography is: Bukkyögaku Kankei Zasshi Ronbun Bunrui 
Mokuroku (435 BE GR MEIER B&R), compiled by the Library of Ryükoku University; published by Hyak- 
kaen, K vóto, 1961, 738 pp., index, 176 pp. This is a continuation of the bibliography of the same title published 
in 1936, which mentions and classifies all articles on Buddhist and Shinshü studies in Japanese journals published 
in the period from Jan. 1931 through Dec. 1955. 

Western Works 

[Anthologies of Buddhist texts, translations] Buddhism: A Religion of Infinite Compassion, Edited by Clarence 
H. Hamilton, (The Library of Religion, vol. I), New York, The Liberal Arts Press, 1952. A selection from 
Pali, Sanskrit, Chinese, Japanese, and Tibetan texts. Reviewed by Wing-tsit Chan, JAOS. vol. 73, 1953, 113- 
114. J. Rahder, PAEW. vol. III, 1953, 177-178. 

Burtt, Edwin Arthur. The Teachings of the Compassionate Buddha, New York, New American Library (Mentor), 
1955. A useful anthology of texts drawn from the works of various translators. Mahäyäna sources are also 
included. Emphasis is on the conceptual and devotional aspects of Buddhism. 

Buddhist Scriptures, A new translation by Edward Conze. The Penguin Classics, Harmondsworth, Middle- 
sex and Baltimore, 1959. The translations are original and modern. Mahäyäna texts are also included. Re- 
viewed by M. Scaligero, EW. vol. 10, 1959, 302-303. (Penguin Books, 1971); by D. L. Snellgrove, JRAS. 1959, 
186. H. Ghoshal, RO. vol. XXVIII, 1964, 144-148. 

Buddhist Texts Through the Ages. Edited by Edward Conze, New York, Philosophical Society, 1954. This 
includes texts illustrating the basic concepts of Buddhism with emphasis on the Mahäyäna teachings. Reviewed 
by C. H. Hamilton, JAOS. vol. 74, 1954, 168-169; PAEW. vol. VII, 1957, 65-69. 

Paul Carus, The Gospel of Buddha, Religion of Science Library, No. 14. Chicago, London, The Open Court 
Publishing Co., 1921. 

A Buddhist Bible. Revised and enlarged. Edited by Dwight Goddard. New York, E. P. Dutton, 1952. 
(Mostly selections from Pali sources.) Reviewed by J. Rahder, PAEW. vol. III, 1953, 177-178. 

New edition: Boston, Beacon Press, 1970. Reviewed by Alfred Bloom, PREW. vol. XXI, No. 3, July 1971, 
347-348. 

William Theodore de Bary (ed.): The Buddhist Tradition in India, China, and Japan. New York, the Modern 
Library, 1969. Reviewed by K.N. Jayatilleke, PAEW. vol. X X, No. 2, April 1970, 202-203. 

Buddha's Words of Wisdom. The Buddhist's Companion Book. Compiled by G. F. Allen. London, G. Allen 
and Unwin, 1959, Reviewed by M. Scaligero, EW. vol. 10, 1959, 303. 

Burlingame, Eugene Watson: Buddhist Parables, New Haven, Yale University Press, 1922. A well-balanced 
anthology with excellent original translations of Pali texts. A few texts from Sanskrit and some European paral- 
lels are included. 

De Bary, Wm. Theodore, et al. Sources of Indian Tradition, New York, Columbia University Press, 1958, pp. 
93-202. (Paperback ed., 2 vols., 1964.) The translations of Buddhist texts by A. L. Basham are short but repre- 
sent the principles of the Theravada, Mahäyäna, and Vajrayana forms of Buddhism. 

E. Frauwallner: Die Philosophie des Buddhismus, (Philosophische Studientexte, Texte der indischen Philo- 
sophie, Band II), Berlin, Akademie-Verlag, 1956. Reviewed by G. Oberhammer, WZKSO. Band II, 1958, 
154-155. J. Rahder, PREW. vol. X, 1961, 170-171. 

Especially various important Mahäyäna texts, English translations of which are not available yet, were 
translated into German with scholarly annotations. 


Helmuth von Glasenapp: Der Pfad zur Erleuchtung. Buddhistische Texte, Düsseldorf-Köln, Eugen Diedrichs 
Verlag, 1956. This is an anthology of various scriptural passages classified according to topics. 

Winternitz, M., Die Religionen der Inder: Der Buddhismus, Tübingen, 1911 (Religionsgeschichtlichen 
Lesebuchs, hrsg. von A. Bertholet). 

Lucien Stryk (ed.): World of the Buddha: A Reader—from the Three Baskets to Modern Zen, New York, Double- 
day and Co., 1969. Reviewed by Arthur E. Lederman, JAAR. vol. XXXIX, No. 4, Dec. 1971, 562-565. (an 
anthology). Anthologies of Pali scriptures are mentioned separately, cf. p. 32f. 

[Anthology of texts, originals] Bauddhägamärthasamgraha: Being a Collection of passages from Buddhist Cano- 
nical Works in Sanskrit and Pali bearing on the Life and Teaching of Buddha. Edited by P. L. Vaidya, Darbhanga, 
Mithila Institute, 1956. 

[General Surveys] Kenneth W. Morgan (ed.): The Path of the Buddha, Buddhism Interpreted by Bud- 
dhists, New York, The Ronald Press, 1956. The contributors to this work are all Asian Buddhists, but all 
chapters were rewritten by the editor to be readable for American readers, and were approved by the contri- 
butors. (Reviewed by G. Tucci, EW. vol. 8, 1957, 110.) 

Edward Conze, Buddhist Thought in India. London, George Allen and Unwin, 1962, 302 pp. Reviewed by Michio 
Katano in Bukkyógaku Seminar, No. 1, May 1965, pp. 80-83. 

Edward Conze, Buddhism: Its Essence and Development. New York, Philosophical Library, 1951; 1961, 223 pp. 
Reviewed by Hajime Nakamura in Pacific Affairs, Institute for the Pacific Affairs, New York, 1952. (in Engl.) 

Henri Arvon: Le Bouddhisme. ‘‘Que sais-je?" Paris, Presses Universitaires de France, 1951. "Translated 
into Japanese by Shókó Watanabe (Bukkyö (/.#k, Tokyo, Hakusuisha, Oct. 1954.) 

Christmas Humphreys, Buddhism, A Pelican Book. Harmondsworth, Penguin Books, 1951. 

Beckh, H., Buddhismus, 2 Bándchen, Berlin und Leipzig, 1916 (Sammlung Góschen). 3 Aufl. 1928. (Sammlung 
Göschen, Nr. 174, 770.) (Japanese translation by Shókó Watanabe: (^X y 7) {A&. 1943, Iwanami Bunko, Nos. 
6493-6494, 1962.) 

Hamilton, Clarence: Buddhism in India, Ceylon, China, and Japan. University of Chicago Press, 1931. Reading 
guide and general outline of Buddhist sects, scriptures, etc. 

Benevolence in Buddhism, discussed by S. Murakami and K. Yamada, Tohoku Indogaku Shükyögakukai Ronshü, 
No. 1, 1968, 68-71. 

C. H. S. Ward, Buddhism, vol. I: Hinayäna. Rev. ed. Great Religions of the East Series. London, The Epworth 
Press, 1947. 

— Buddhism, vol. II: Mahäyäna. Great Religions of the East Series, London, The Epworth Press, 
1952. Reviewed by C. H. Hamilton, PREW. vol. VI, 1956, 271-272. 

D. Schlingloff: Die Religion des Buddhismus, 2 Bande. I: Der Heilsweg des Mónchtums, 122 Seiten, 1 Karte, 
1962, (Sammlung Góschen 174). II: Der Heilsweg für die Welt, 129 Seiten, 1 Karte, 1963, (ib. 770). Re- 
viewed by E. Conze, II f. vol. IX, No. 2, 1966, p. 159 f. 

W. Stede: Buddhism, “The Year Book of Education, 1951", London, Evans Brothers, 240-251. 

Cf. HPAEW. 152 £.; H. Zimmer: Philosophies of India, 464 f.; Radhakrishnan: JPA. vol. I, 341 f.; Dasgupta: 
HIPh, vol. 1, 78 f. 

H. Kern: Manual of Indian Buddhism, Strassburg 1896. 

————: Der Buddhismus und seine Geschichte in Indien, Übersetzt von H. Jacobi, 2 Bde. Leipzig, 1882, 1884. 

Hajime Nakamura: The Basic Teachings of Buddhism, (Heinrich Dumoulin and John C. Maraldo (ed.): 
The Cultural, Political, and Religious Significance of Buddhism in the Modern World, New York, Collier Books, 1976, 
pp. 3-34). 

{Outlines in Historical Perspective] Edward Conze: Buddhism: Its Essence and Development, Oxford, 
Bruno Cassirer. New York, Philosophical Library, 1951. Oxford, B. Cassirer, 1951; New York, Harper (Torch- 
book), 1959. Reviewed by C. H. Hamilton, PhEW. vol. VII, 1957, 65-69. I. B.Horner, JRAS. 1952, 171-172. 
Recommended as a good introduction by many Western scholars. 

Edward Conze: Buddhist Thought in India: Three Phases of Buddhist Philosophy, London, George Allen and 
Unwin, Ltd. 1962. (Reviewed by M. Scaligero, EW. vol. 13, 1962, 392-393; by P.S. Jaini, BSOAS. vol. XXVI. 
part 3, 1963, 666-668; by J.W. de Jong, II J. vol. X, No. 2/3, 1967, 215-217. 

Alex Wayman: Buddhism. In Historia Religionum, Handbook for the History of Religions, edited by C. Jouco 
Bleeker and Geo Widengren, vol. II (Leiden: Brill, 1971), 372-464. 

Erich Frauwallner: Die Philosophie des Buddhismus. 3. durchgesehene Auflage. Berlin, Akademie-Verlag, 1969. 

Richard A. Gard: Buddhism, New York, George Braziller, 1961. (Reviewed by E. D. Saunders, 405. vol. 
82, 1962, 106-107.) 
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James Bissett Pratt, The Pilgrimage of Buddhism and a Buddhist Pilgrimage, New York, The Macmillan Co., 1928. 
An interesting description. 

Winternitz, Moriz, A History of Indian Literature, (See above, under General Works, for full bibliographical 
information.) vol. II, pp. 1-226. The best survey of Buddhist texts and literature. Mahayana and Vajrayana 
materials are also included. 

Bapat, Purushottam Vishvanath: 2500 Years of Buddhism, Delhi, Publications Division, Ministry of Information 
and Broadcasting, Government of India, 1956. Comprehensive collection of articles, mostly by Indian scholars. 
Glossary, bibliography, maps, and illustrations are included. 

Helmuth von Glasenapp, Der Buddhismus in Indien und im Fernen Osten, Berlin, Zürich, Atlantis-verlag, 1936. 
Reviewed by Frauwallner, WZK. Band 45, 309. 

Etienne Lamotte: Histoire du Bouddhisme Indien. Des Origines à PËre Saka. Bibliothéque du Muséon, 43. 
Louvin: Publications Universitaires, Institut Orientaliste, 1958. Reviewed by M. Scaligero, EW. vol. 12, 1961, 
201-203. A very scholarly and authoritative work. A eulogical review of this book constituted a booklet (!). 
Kyogo Sasaki: Romóto no Indo Bukkyó shi ni Kansuru Gyóseki (Lamotte's contribution to studies on the 
history of Indian Buddhism, 1964, 25 pp.) Reviewed by J. Brough, BSOAS. vol. XXV, part 2, 1962, 378- 
380. 

Sukumar Dutt: | Buddhist Monks and Monasteries of India: T'heir history and their contribution to Indian culture, London, 
G. Alien and Unwin, 1962. Reviewed by G. Tucci, EW. vol. 14, 1963, 276-277. 

Dans les pas du Bouddha. Présentation de J. Filliozat, Introduction, notices et photographies de Louis-Fré- 
déric. Paris, 1957. Reviewed by J. W. de Jong, IIJ. 1958, 77. 

E. Dale Saunders: Buddhism in Japan, with an Outline of its Origins in India, Philadelphia, University of Penn- 
sylvania Press, 1964. Reviewed by L. Hurvitz, JAOS. vol. 85, 1965, 384-403. 

Govindacandra Pándeya: Bauddha Dharma ke Vikása kä Itihäsa, Lucknow, Hindi Samiti, 1963. Thisis a his- 
torical sketch of the development of Indian Buddhism written in Hindi with full documentation. 

Alicia Matsunaga: The Buddhist Philosophy of Assimilation, Tokyo, Sophia University and Tuttle, 1969. (Re- 
viewed by Hajime Nakamura, JAAR. vol. XXXIX, No. 2, June 1971, 227-228.) 

Early, but still useful works are as follows: 

H. Kern: Manual of Indian Buddhism, Strassburg, 1896. (Grundriss der indo-arischen Philologie und Alter- 
tumskunde III, 8). Strasbourg: K. J. Trübner, 1896. 

Hendrik Kern (Trans., by Gédéon Huet): Histoire du Bouddhisme dans l'Inde, Annales du Musée Guimet, 
Paris, E. Leroux, 1901-1903, 2 vols. 

Beni madhab Barua: Prolegomena to a History of Buddhist Philosophy, Calcutta, University of Calcutta, 1918. 

Samuel Beal, (trans.): A Catena of Buddhist Scriptures from the Chinese, London, Triibner & Co., 1871. 

Paul Dahlke: Buddhismus als Wirklichkeitslehre und Lebensweg, Karlsruhe, 1928. 

Paul Dahlke, Buddhism and its Place in the Mental Life of Mankind, London, Macmillan & Co., Ltd., 1927. 

Paul Dahlke: Buddhismus als Religion und Moral. 2 Aufl. München-Nenbiberg: Oskar Schloss Verlag, 1923. 

Rhys-Davids, Thomas William: Buddhism: Its History and Literature, 3 rd. rev. New York and London, G. P. 
Putnam, 1926. A standard but somewhat outdated discussion of Theravada Buddhism. 

————: Buddhist India, New York, G. P. Putnam’s Sons, 1903. 

Caroline Augusta Foley Rhys Davids, Buddhism, a Study of the Buddhist Norm, New York, Henry Holt & Co., 
1912; revised: Buddhism: Its Birth and Dispersal, London, Thornton Butterworth, 1934. 

—: A Manual of Buddhism for Advanced Students, London, Sheldon Press; New York, Macmillan, 1932. 

————-: Outlines of Buddhism, a Historical Sketch, London, Methuen, 1934. 

Ananda K. Coomaraswamy: Buddha and the Gospel of Buddhism, New York, Putnam 1916; London, Harrap, 
1928; Bombay, Asia Publishing House, 1956. Discussion of the teachings of Buddhism. Buddhist art, sculpture, 
painting and literature are also treated. 

R. Kimura: What is Buddhism, JWL. IV, 1921, p. 135 f. 

Jean Przyluski: Le Bouddhisme, Paris, Les Editions Rieder, 1933. 

Paul Carus: The Gospel of Buddha, Chicago, The Open Court, 1915. (Very popular among American Bud- 
dhists.) 

(Buddhist Thought] Thomas, Edward J: The History of Buddhist Thought, Ist ed., London, Kegan Paul, 
Trench, Trubner, 1933; New York, Knopf, 1933; 2d ed., New York, Barnes and Noble, 1951; London, Routledge 
and Kegan Paul, 1951. A good survey of the development of Buddhist thought from the earliest schools through 
Mahäyäna religion and philosophy. 

David J. Kalupahana: Buddhist Philosophy, A Historical Analysis, Honolulu, 'The University Press of Hawaii 
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1976. (An excellent philosophical interpretation.) 

Keith, Arthur Berriedale: Buddhist Philosophy in India and Ceylan, Oxford, Clarendon Press, 1923. Reprint: 
The Chowkhamba Sanskrit Series Office, Varanasi, 1963. 

A. J. Bahm: Philosophy of the Buddha, New York, Harper, 1958. 

George Grimm: Doctrine of the Buddha, (The Religion of Reason and Meditation), (Engl. Tr.) Delhi, Motilal 
Banarsidass. 

Constantin Regamey: Buddhistische Philosophie, Bern, A. Franke AG.-Verlag, 1950. Reviewed by W. Kirfel, 
ZDMG. Band 102, 1952, 405. 

Helmuth von Glasenapp: Buddhismus und Gottesidee, Die buddhistischen Lehren von den überweltlichen Wesen und 
Máchten und thre religionsgeschichtlichen Parallelen. Ak. d. Wiss. u. d. Lit.: Abhandl. d. Geistes-u. sozialwiss. Kl. 
Jahrg. 1954, Nr. 8. Wiesbaden: Akademieverlag, 1954. Most detailed in citing Western parallels. 

Sogen Yamakami: Systems of Buddhistic Thought, Calcutta, University of Calcutta, 1912. 

Louis de La Vallée-Poussin: Bouddhisme, Études et Matériaux, La Théorie des Dauze Causes. Ghent(?): E. van 
Goethem; London, Luzac & Co., 1913. 

: Bouddhisme: Opinions sur l'histoire de la dogmatique, Paris, G. Beauchesne, 1909. 

~: Le dogme e! la Philosophie du bouddhisme, Paris, G. Beauchesne, 1930. 

Noland Pliny Jacobson: Buddhism, the Religion of Analysis, London, G. Allen and Unwin, 1966. Reviewed by 
M. Scaligero, EW: vol. 17, Nos. 1-2, March-June 1967, 167. New edition: Carbondale, Southern Illinois Uni- 
versity, 1970. 

(Reviewed by Donald K. Swearer, JAAR. vol. XL, No. 3, Sept. 1972, 387-388.) 

Alexandra David-Neel: Vom Leiden zur Erlösung. Sinn und Lehre des Buddhismus. Translated from French by Ada 
Ditzen, Leipzig, F. A. Brockhaus, 1937. Reviewed by H. Hoffmann, ZDMG. 94, 1940, 430-431; by E. Frau- 
wallner, WZK. Band 45, 309. 

Vidhushekhara Bhattacharya: The Basic Conception of Buddhism, Calcutta, University of Calcutta, 1934. 
Cf. C. A. F. Rhys Davids, iC. II, p. 749 f. 

The theory of “dharma” was discussed by H. V. Glasenapp, ZDMG. Band 46, 1939, 242 f. 

M. Semenoff: La Pensée du Bouddha, Paris, 1950, 170 pp. EW. vol. 8. No. 4, includes many articles on Bud- 
dhist Philosophy. 

Erich Frauwallner: Geschichte der indischen Philosophie, Y. Band Salzburg, Otto Müller Verlag, 1953, S. 147- 
246. (An authoritative work.) 

Erich Frauwallner: History of Indian Philosophy, vol. 1. Translated from original German into English by 
V. M. Bedekar, Delhi etc., Motilal Banarsidass, 1973; vol. II, 1973. 

Paul Lévy: Buddhism, a ‘Mystery Religion’ ?, University of London, The Athlone Press, 1957. Reviewed by 
R. S. Sharma, J/BORS. vol. XLIII, 1957, 394-395. 

J. W. deJong: The Absolute in Buddhist Thought, Essays in Philosophy, presented to Dr. T. M. P. Mahadevan, 
(Madras, Ganesh and Co., 1962), 56-64. 

C. A. F. Rhys Davids: Basis and Ideal in Buddhism, Kane Voi. 370-375. 

C. A. F. Rhys Davids: Things he will nct have taught, Ross Vol. 295-301. 

V. V. Gokhale: Gotama's Vision of the Truth, AdyarLB. vol. XXX, parts 1-4, 1966, 105-121. 

Edward Conze: Buddhist Philosophy and its European Parallels, PREW. vol. XIII, No. I, April 1963, 9-23. 

The significance of Buddhism in the cultural history of the world, discussed by Hajime Nakamura, Bukkyö 
Daigaku Gakuhö, No. 17, March 1968, 1-17. 

Kenneth K. Inada: Some Basic Misconceptions of Buddhism, /nternational Philosophical Quarterly, vol. IX, 
No. 2, March 1969, 101-119. 

-= Howard L. Parsons: Buddha and Buddhism: A New Appraisal, PhEW. vol. I, 1951, 8-37. 

J. Evola: Spiritual Virility in Buddhism, EW. vol. 7, 1957, 319-326. 

E. Frauwallner: The historical data we possess on the Person and the Doctrine of the Buddha, EW. vol. 7, 
1957, 309 f. 

Étienne Lamotte: The Spirit of Ancient Buddhism, Venice 1961. This is the English translation of his work: Lo 
Spirito del Buddhismo anticd. (Le Civiltà asiatiche. Quaderno 1), Venice, 1959. Reviewed by K. Kunjunni Raja, 
AdyarLB. vol. XXVI, 1962, 284-285. 

[Causality— Kamma] David J. Kalupahana: Causality: The Central Philosophy of Buddhism, Honolulu, The 
University Press of Hawaii, 1975. 

O. von Hinüber: Die ‘dreifache’ Wirkung des Karma, II J. vol. XIII, No. 4, 1971, 241-249. 

The concept of causality, discussed by Hajime Nakamura and others, (Bukkyö Shisó Kenkyükai: (QR) 


Inga, Heirakuji Shoten, 1978.) 

[Meditation] Edward Conze: Buddhist Meditation, London, George Allen and Unwin, 1956; New York, 
Macmillan, 1956. A good anthology dealing with devotion, mental training, and the concept of wisdom. Re- 
viewed by C. E. Godakumbura, JRAS. 1957, 138-139; by M. Scaligero, EW. vol. VII, 1956, 190-193; by D. 
Friedman, BSOAS. vol. XXII, part 2, 1959, 374. 

Karl Schumacher, Buddhistische Versenkung und jesuitische Exerzitien, Stuttgart, K. Kohlhammer, 1928. 

Friedrich Heiler, Buddhistische Versenkung, Munich, E. Reinhardt, 1922. 

G. Constant Lounsberry: Buddhist Meditation in the Southern School: Theory and Practice for Westerners, London, 
1935; 1950. 

G. E. Hopkins: Buddhistic Mysticism, (Lanman Studies, 113 ff.) 

G. Constant Lounsberry: La meditation bouddhique. Etude de sa théorie, et de la pratique selon P École du Sud, Paris, 
1935. 

F. Weller: Bemerkungen zum soghdischen Dhyäna. Texte, Monumenta Serica 3 (1938) p. 78 f. 

Buddhist meditation was discussed by Sujit Kumar Mukherjee, Visva-Bharati Annals, vol. ITI, 1950, 110-149. 

Dhyana, Samádhi etc. were discussed by Poussin, Lanman Studies, 135 f.; A. K. Coomaraswamy, HAS. 1939, 
138 f.; P. Masson-Oursel, Rev. Phil. 1928, 418 f.; N. Dutt, JHQ. vol. 11, 710 ff. 

C. A. F. Rhys Davids, Eranos-Yahrbuch 1933, Zürich 1934, S. 95 f. 

Heinrich Dumoulin: Zen: Geschichte und Gestalt, Bern, Franche Verlag, 1959. 

H. Dumoulin: A History of Zen Buddhism, New York, Pantheon Books, 1963. (Reviewed by M. Scaligero, EW. 
vol 16, Nos. 3-4, Sept.-Dec. 1966, 381-382.) 

[Nirvana] Louis de la Vallée Poussin: The Way to Nirvāna: Six Lectures on Ancient Buddhism as a Discipline of 
Salvation, Cambridge, Cambridge University Press, 1917. 

— —— —-: Nirvéna, Paris, G. Beauchesne, 1925. 

The way to Nirvána was discussed by L. de La V. Poussin, MCB. vol. 5, 1937, 189-222 (in French). 

Guy Richard Welbon: The Buddhist Nirväna and its Western Interpretation, Chicago, University of Chicago Press, 
1968. (Reviewed by J. W. de Jong, Journal of Indian Philosophy, vol. 1, 1972, 396—403; by Edward J. Quigley, 
PhEW. vol. XIX, No. 4, Oct. 1969, 464-465.) 

Przyluski: 1. Die Erlósung nach dem Tode in den Upanishaden und im ursprüglichen Buddhismus; 2. Der 
Lebendig-Erlóste in dem entwickelten Buddhismus. Franos- Jahrbuch 1937, Rhein-Verlag, Zürich, 1938, pp. 93- 
136. As the way to Nirvana there were two tendencies, the one emphasizing knowledge, the other esteeming 
meditation. 

Poussin: MCB. 1937, p. 189-222. 

Nirvana was discussed by E. Senart, Album Kern, 101; B. C. Majumdar, JC. II, 1936, 663; C. A. F. Rhys Davids, 
ib. 537 f; B. C. Law, ib. 327 f; G. Mensching, ZMKR. 48, 1933, 33 ff; Poussin, Melange Linossier, II, 329 £.; 
Rev. Narada, B. C. Law: Buddhist Studies, 564 f; S. Z. Aung, ZB. 1931, 129 f.; nibbäyati, by A. K. Coomaras- 
wamy, H JAS. 1939, 156 f.; vimutti of Godhika, HAS. vol. 1, 1936, 128 f.; sámayiki vimutti, sämädhikä cetovimutti, 
by Poussin, H JAS. vol. 1, 1936, 128. Nibbäna with Aryadeva, Poussin, MCB. vol. 1, 1932, 127 f. 

[Compassion] Cf. supra. Buddhism, A Religion of Infinite Compassion, Ed. by Clarence H. Hamilton, New 
York, The Liberal Arts Press, 1952. 

Weiler, Royal: “The Buddhist Act of Compassion," in Ernest Bender,ed., Indological Studies in Honor of W. 
Norman Brown, New Haven, American Oriental Society, 1962. 

F. Weinrich: Die Liebe im Buddhismus und im Christentum, Berlin, 1935. 

B. L. Suzuki: The place of compassion in Mahäyäna Buddhism, YE. vol. 5, p. 6 f. 

C. A. F. Rhys Davids on Amity. (Metta, cf. Brh. Up. I, 4, 5.), K. B. Pathak Commemoration Vol., Bhandarkar 
Oriental Research Institute, Poona, 1934, p. 57. 

Hajime Nakamura: Jibi (3$3E Compassion). Kyoto, Heirakuji Shoten, 1960. 

Discussed by Hajime Nakamura and others, (Bukkyö Shisö Kenkyükai: Ai #. Kyoto, Heirakuji Shoten, 1975, 
5+399 pp.) 

(Buddhism and Society] Melford E. Spiro: Buddhism and Society, New York, Harper and Row, 1970. 
Reviewed by Winston L. King, JAAR. vol. XL, No. 3, Sept. 1972, 384—387. (This deals with Burmese Buddhism). 

Peter A. Pardue: Buddhism: A Historical Introduction to Buddhist Values and the Social and Political Forms 
They Have Assumed in Asia, New York, Macmillan, 1971. (Reviewed by Paul O. Ingram, JAAR. vol. XL, 
No. 3, Sept. 1972, 388—390.) 

[Psychology] Hajime Nakamura: Implications of Asian Psychology in World Perspective. (Proceedings of the 
Twentieth International Congress of Psychology, August 13-19, 1972. Science Council of Japan, 1974, University of 
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Tokyo Press, pp. 90-94.) (in Engl.) 

The study of Buddhist psychology was advocated by Gishó Saikó in JBK. vol. 6, No. 2, March 1958, pp. 150- 
153. 

[Human Existence] Hajime Nakamura: The Human Condition: A Buddhist Interpretation, UNESCO. 
Cahiers d' Histoire Mondiale. Journal of World History, vol. XIII, No. 4, 1971, pp. 4-660. (in Engl.) 

The concept of ‘man’ in Buddhism, NGBN. vol. 33, March 1968, pp. 1-25. Also as an independent book: 
“Bukkyd no Nin-genkan” (Bit A fi, The concept of ‘man’ in Buddhism), compiled by Nihon Bukkyó Gakukai 
(BA(ABZES), Kyoto, Heirakuji Shoten, May 1968, 5+343 pp. 

(Other Problems] J. Evola: The Doctrine of Awakening: A Study on the Buddhist Ascesis. Translated from 
the Italian by H. E. Musson, London, Luzac and Co., 1951. Reviewed by I. B. Horner, RAS. 1953, 88-89. 

F. Harold Smith: The Buddhist Way of Life. Its Philosophy and History, London, Hutchinson's Univ. Library, 
1951. 

Geoge Grimm: La Religion du Bouddha. La Religion de la Connaissance. Traduit de l'Allemand par B. et L. Ansiano, 
Paris, A. Maisonneuve, 1959. Reviewed by G. Tucci, EW. vol. 11, 1960, 213. 

Paul Lévy: Buddhism: A “Mystery Religion" ?, University of London, Athlone Press, 1957. Reviewed by I. B. 
Horner, RAS. 1957, 274-275. 

J. Takakusu: Buddhism as a Philosophy of ““Thusness”, Philosophy—East and West, Edited by Charles A. Moore, 
Princeton University Press, 1946, 69-108. 

S. Schayer: Notes and Queries on Buddhism, RO. vol. 11, Lwów 1936, 206-213. 

Kwansei Tamura: Some Developments of the Buddhist Approach to Reality, International Philosophical Quar- 
terly, Fordham University, N.Y. vol. 4, 1964, 562-579. 

Cf. JRAS. 1927, 241 ff. 

Bimala Charan Law (ed.): Buddhist Studies, Calcutta, Simla, Thacker, Spink & Co., Ltd., 1931. 

Cf. Especially Haraprasad Shastri's article, ibid. 818 f. 

A. B. Keith: The doctrine of the Buddha, Fünfzehntes Jahrbuch der Schopenhauer-Gesellschaft für das Jahr, 1928, 
Heidelberg, 115 f. (The writer tries to locate the sources of Mahäyäna in early Buddhism against Stcherbatsky.) 

H. v. Glasenapp: Buddhism and Comparative Religion, Liebenthal Festschrift, 47—52. 

Jean Przyluski: Y a-t-il une science des religions? RHR. juil.—aoüt 1936, 52-68. 

M. Dambuyant: La dialectique bouddhique, (Revue Philosophique, 1949). 

C. A. F. Rhys Davids: Man as willer, (B.C. Law: Buddhist Studies, p. 587 f.) 

Th. Stcherbatsky: Die drei Richtungen in der Philosophie des Buddhismus, RO. X, 1934, 1 f. (He discussed 
Hinayäna, Mádhyamika and Yogäcära Schools.) 

{Buddhism and Hinduism] Sir Charles Eliot: Hinduism and Buddhism, 3 vols. First published 1921. Reprinted 
1954 and 1957, New York, Barnes and Noble. Some Japanese scholars think it to be the best introduction even 
nowadays. 

H. v. Glasenapp: Brahma et Bouddha, trad. par O. Toutzevitch, Paris, 1937. 

H. v. Glasenapp: Vedanta und Buddhismus (Akademie der Wissenschaften und der Literatur, Abhandlungen der 
Geistes und Sozialwissenschaftlichen Klasse, Jahrgang 1950, Nr. 11). Wiesbaden. 

Lal Mani Joshi: Brakmanism, Buddhism and Hinduism, Kandy, Buddhist Publication Society, 1970. Reviewed 
by S. Crawford, PREW. vol. XXII, No. 1, Jan. 1972, 114-116. 

[Present-day Situation of Buddhism] Présence du Bouddhisme. France- Asie, Tome XVI, Nos. 153-157, 1959, 
Saigon. (Reviewed by C. H. Hamilton, PhEW. vol. X, 1960, 58-61; by M. Scaligero, EW. vol. 12, 1961, 77.) 

Unity and Diversity in Buddhism. (Chapter 8 in The Path of the Buddha, ed. by Kenneth W. Morgan, New York, 
the Ronald Press, 1956, pp. 364—400.) Reviewed by H. Dumoulin in Monumenta Nipponica, XII, 1965, p. 144; 
by A. F. Wright, JAOS. vol. 77, 1957, 61-62. J. A. Martin and G. M. Nagao, PREW. vol. VII, 1957, 173-176. 

Hajime Nakamura: Buddhism Today and Tomorrow, Young East, New Series, vol. I, 1975, pp. 4—9. 

Wilfred Cantwell Smith: Religious Atheism? Early Buddhist and Recent American. Milla wa-Milla, No. 6, 
1966. 

Contemporary Buddhist movements in Asian countries were discussed by H. Dumoulin, Weltgeschichte der 
Gegenwart, Bern und München, Band Il, 626-646. 

Buddhismus der Gegenwart. Saeculum. Jahrbuch für Universalgeschichte (München), Band XX, 1969, S. 169-422. 
This is the most comprehensive survey of contemporary Buddhism throughout all the world. The articles therein 
were contributed by many experts of East and West under the arrangements by Professor Heinrich Dumoulin 
who translated many of them into German. 

Heinrich Dumoulin and John C. Maraldo (ed.): The Cultural, Political, and Religious Significance of Buddhism in 
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the Modern World, New York, Collier Books, 1976. 


[Present-day Problems] Edmond Gore Alexander Holmes, The Creed of Buddha, New York, John Lane Co., 
1908. 

Christmas Humphreys: The Way of Action. A Working Philosophy for Western Life, London, G. Allen and Unwin, 
1960. Reviewed by M. Scaligero, EW. vol. 11, 1960, 211. 

Heinz Bechert: Weltfucht oder Weltveränderung: Antworten des buddhistischen Modernismus anf Fragen unserer Zeit. 
(Vortragsreihe der Niedersächsischen Landesregierung zur Förderung der wissenschaftlichen Forschung in Niedersachsen. Heft 
56). Göttingen: Vandenhoeck und Ruprecht, 1976. 

The custom of the voluntary suicide in a fire as in Vietnam was traced by J. Filliozat, JA. CCLI, 1963, 21-51. 

G. P. Malalasekera and K. N. Jayatilleke: Buddhism and the Race Question, Paris, UNESCO. 1958. Reviewed 
by A. W. Lind, PREW. vol. VIII, 1958, 68-69. 

H. v. Glasenapp: Der Buddhismus und die Lebensprobleme der Gegenwart, Universitas, Jahrg. 5, 1950,257-272. 

[Materials for the History of Buddhism in India] The Tibetan original of Täranätha’s History— Táranáthae 
de Doctrinae Buddhicae in India Propagatione Narratio. Contextum Tibeticum e Condicibus Petropolitanis edidit 
Antonius Schiefner, Peteropolis, Academia Scientiarum Petropolitanae, 1868. Reprinted by the Suzuki Founda- 
tion, Tokyo, March 1963. 

Táranátha's Geschichte des Buddhismus in Indien. Aus dem Tibetischen Übersetzt von Anton Schiefner, St. Peters- 
burg, Kaiserliche Akademie der Wissenschaften, 1869. Reprinted by the Suzuki Foundation, March 1963. 
The chapter on Upagupta was translated into English, JHQ. vol. 4, 1928, No. 3. Also by U.N. Ghoshal and N. 
Dutt, JHQ. vol. 10, 116 ff. 

E. Obermiller: History of Buddhism. Translated from the Tibetan text entitled Chos-hbyung by Bu-ston (A.p. 1290— 
1364). Materialien zur Kunde des Buddhismus. Hefte 18, 19. Heidelberg, Institut für Buddhismus-Kunde, 1931- 
1932. 2 vols. Bu-ston lived in 1290-1364. Cf. JRAS. 1935, 299 ff. 

[Dictionaries and Encyclopaedias] Encyclopaedia of Buddhism, Edited by G. P. Malalasekera. Published by 
the Government of Ceylon, Government Press Colombo, since 1961. Reviewed by G. Tucci, EW. vol. 13, 1962, 
397; by J. W. de Jong, BSOAS. vol. XXV, part 2, 1962, 380—381. 

Japanese-English Buddhist Dictionary. Published by Daitó Publishing Company, Distributor, Japan Publications 
Trading Co., Ltd. (Central P.O. Box 722, Tokyo; or P.O. Box 469, Rutland, Vermont, U.S.A.) 1966, xv +383 pp. 
]t has 4,825 entry-words. 

W. E. Soothill and L. Hodous: A Dictionary of Chinese Buddhist Terms, London, Kegan Paul, Trench, Trub- 
ner, 1937. Reviewed by J. K. Shryock, JAOS. vol. 58, 1938, 694—695. 

Malalasekera, George Peiris. Dictionary of Päli proper names, 2 vols. London, Murray, 1937-38. 

Nyanatiloka Maháthera: Buddhist Dictionary, Colombo, 1950. 

Levi, Sylvain & Takakusu Junjiró, eds. Hóbógirin (237354); dictionnaire encyclopédique du bouddhisme 
d'après les sources chinoises et japonaises. Pub. sous le haut patronage de l'Académie impériale du Japon et sous 
la direction de Sylvain Lévi et J. Takakusu. Rédacteur en chef, Paul Demiéville. Fasc. 3. Paris, Maisonneuve, 
1937. 4° (Fondation Otani et Wada.) 

F. L. Woodward, E. M. Hare and others: Pali Tripitakam Concordance, Published for the Pali Text Society by 
Luzac and Co., 1952-57. Reviewed by E. Edgerton, JAOS. vol. 80, 1960, 367-369. W. Stede, JRAS. 1953, 
169-170. 

[Bibliographies] Bibliographie bouddhique, Paris, Adrien-Maisonneuve, 1930-37. 6v. 4° (Buddhica; documents 
et travaux pour l'étude du bouddhisme. Sér. 2: documents, tom. 3, 5-6.) 

A complete bibliography of all works in Western languages on Buddhism before Bibliographie Bouddhique was 
compiled by Dr. S. Hanayama. Shinshó Hanayama: Bibliography on Buddhism, Tokyo, Hokuseido, 869 pp. 
This is a bibliography of all works (books and articles in journals) and their reviews, in Western languages pub- 
lished before 1933 (i.e. before the publication of Bibliographie Bouddhique). 'This work comprises of 15,073 items. 
(Reviewed by G. Tucci in EW. vol. 14-Nos. 1-2, March-June 1963, p. 119; by E. Sluszkiewicz, RO. vol. XXIX, 
1965, 146-154.) 

When Buddhist studies started in Europe the knowledge was very poor. (Cf. Wilson: Works, II, 310-378.) 
Now these works present tremendous progress. 


CHAPTER II 


EARLY BUDDHISM 


1. The Time of the Rise of Buddhism 


It is known that when Buddhism and Jainism came into existence, cities (nagara) had 
been established, and that the political powers centered around them.! The age of the rise 
of Buddhism, Jainism and other heterodoxies from the viewpoint of Brahmanism occurred 
in the age when cities came into existence as the term 'city' (nagara) was not mentioned 
in the Veda. The use of iron utensils came to spread among common people in general.? 
Riches were accumulated in cities.?' People enjoyed life of affluence.?" Ways of cosmetics 
were developed in the time when Buddhism appeared.? The rich people came to be power- 
ful and influential in cities; the caste system was on the decline. Even republican govern- 
ments had been formed, while other areas were kingdoms; the former were to be overcome 
by the latter.4 

In the scriptures of early Buddhism it is said that there existed seven or ten? big coun- 
tries, and later to mention the sixteen countries (janapadas) came to be stereotyped. 

Slavery existed in India at that time; slaves were severely punished, but not exploited 


1 The dynasties of Magadha around this period were discussed by Keishó Tsukamoto in Osaki Gakuhó, Nos. 
118-120. (-1965). 

The social background for the rise of Buddhism was discussed by Hiromichi Serikawa, Shükyögaku Nenpó, No. 
15, 1966, pp. 15-27. Shükyögaku Nenpö, No. 17, 1967, 27-37. 

Hajime Nakamura: Indo Kodaishi (4 y KERE), vol. I. 

Narendra Wagle: Society of the Time of the Buddha. Bombay, Popular Prakashan, 1966. New York, Humanities 

Dieter Schlingloff: Die altindische Stadt. Eine vergleichende Untersuchung. Akademie der Wissenschaften und der 
Literatur, Mainz, Wiesbaden, Franz Steiner, 1969. 

Tribes in the time of the Buddha were discussed by Y. Miyasaka, Mikkyö Bunka, No. 57, Oct. 1961, 1-8. 

2 Yüshó Miyasaka in Mikkyö Bunka, Nos. 48, 49 and 50, pp. 1-15. 

2 Akira Sadakata: Pilots of Bharukaccha, JBK. vol. XXV, No. 1, Dec. 1976. 

?" Akira Sadakata: The Concept of “Seven Gems" (saptaratna), JBK. vol. 24, No. 1, Dec. 1975. 

3 Masahiro Kitsudó in ZBK. vol. XIII, No. 2, March 1965, pp. 133-135. 

4 H. Nakamura: Indo kodai-shi, vol. 1, pp. 195-288. H. Nakamura: “City-states and Political Thought in India" 
in Shigaku Zasshi, vol. 59, Nos. 1-3, 1950. Cf. Ryótai Hadani Shükyó Kenkyü, NS. V, 2, p. 1 f. Reichi Kasuga, 
Bukkyö Shigaku, No. 4, Oct. 1950, pp. 66-79. S. Kumoi, in IBK. vol. 4, No. 2, p. 98 f. 

5 Ryüjö Yamada: Daijö Bukkyö Seiritsuron Josetsu CkSUbdftpk sr ASI BE) Heirakuji Shoten, March 1959, pp. 
476, 490; also, IBK. 1. No. 2, 249; Bukkyögaku Kenkyü, Nos. 8 and 9, 157. 

Y. Pal, Kingship and Allied Institutions of the Buddha's Days, Varma Comm. vol., 304—307. 
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on the large scale as were known in the West.6 Buddhists endeavored to meet the situation, 
in order to give adequate guidance to the political leaders of those days.? Buddhist scrip- 
tures provide ample materials for studying the society and the geography? of ancient India. 
According to the Jätakas, kings were the only land owners; and peasants, who were pro- 
ducers, were merely tenants ór participants.1° From studies in economics, we can observe 
that the monetary system was comparatively weak, and that the guilds were not nearly so 
influential as in the West.1! 

In terms of the background of Early Buddhism, the merchant class, which grew in- 
creasingly prominent, could not but feel attracted by a doctrine which offered them a position 
superior to the one accorded by Brahmanism, where brahmins and ksatriyas predominated.!2 

We may now turn our attention specifically to studies in Indian Buddhism by Japanese 
scholars. ! The problems of the “Buddhist Era’’ and of the date of the Buddha have been 
dealt with from several points of view. "There have been many dissensions, even among 
Buddhists.!3 Southern Buddhists were unanimous in celebrating the 2,500th ''Mahà- 
parinirvana’’ Day of Lord Buddha in A.D. 1956.14 In Ceylon, India, Burma, Thailand, 
and other southern countries, the celebrations were subsidized by the governments; and 
members of the Buddhist orders officiated at the anniversary. 

In northern countries, however, there have been several dissenting opinions. Most 
Western scholars reject the Singhalese tradition which places the death-year of Lord Buddha 
at 544 B.C., reflected in the choice of A.D. 1956 as the 2,500th anniversary year. This 
tradition cannot be traced with confidence beyond the middle of the eleventh century, 
and, it is incompatible with the chronology of the kings of Magadha. The southern claim 
to the authenticity of their chronology is based upon the tradition that the bhikkhus made 
it a rule to place a dot in the Vinaya scriptures at the conclusion of their annual “Lent” 
(vassa). Claiming that this was done without fail, they contend that a chronology based on 
the number of dots in their holy book will be free from error. 

However, there is room for doubt. A similar tradition was conveyed by Sanghabhadra, 
who came to China in A.D. 489. He also claimed that Indian bhikkhus had placed a dot in 
their Vinaya each vassa, but he had counted 975 dots, which would place the death year 


6 H. Nakamura: “Slavery and Landlordism", Kokoro, IX, 7, 1956, July, p. 10 f. Also his /ndo- Kodaishi, vol. 
l, pp. 314-325. 

? H. Nakamura: Shükyö to Shakai-rinri, pp. 145 ff. 

8 Reichi Kasugai in JBK. vol. 10, No. I, 1962, p. 136 f. 

9 Dokuzan Oshio (KH): Indo Bukkyöshi Chizu (FIDE Db d Hh). Tokyo, Daiyükaku, Aug. 1924. 

10 Shinge Nishimura in JBK. vol. 2, p. 141 f. 

11 H. Nakamura: “A Note on the Characteristics of the History of India" in /kkyö Ronsö, vol. 35, No. 1, Jan. 
1956, p. 1 f. Also his Indo Kodaishi, vol. 1, pp. 349-376. 

12 J. W. de Jong in IBK. vol. 12, No. I, Jan. 1964, pp. 437 ff. (in Engl.) 

13 Butian. Tokyo, Iwanami, 1935, p. 275 f. 
Genmyó Ono: Bukkyö Nendaiko (Joss. Studies on Buddhist chronology). Reprint by Kairnei Shoin, 1977. 
Agency: Meicho Fukyükai. 

14 Materials for discussing the date of Buddha's nirväna were collected and examined by Keishó Tsukamoto 
in Shitkyd Kenkyü, vol. 33, No. 4 (Nr. 163), March 1960, pp. 59-93. 

15 Cf. Maurice Winternitz: A History of Indian Literature, vol. II, University of Calcutta Press, 1933, p. 597. 
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of the Buddha in 486 B.C. and the birth year in 566 B.C.16 According to Prof. Pachow, 
the Dotted Record indicates that the date of the passing of the Buddha is about 483 B.C., 
which coincides and agrees with the calculation made by W. Geiger on the basis of the 
Pali chronicles.16' 

In terms of chronological antiquity, the tradition of Sabghabhadra is more reliable 
than that held by southern Buddhists. Thus, under the leadership of the late Junjiró Taka- 
kusu, who adopted the Sanghabhadra tradition, many Japanese Buddhists celebrated the 
2,500th anniversary in A.D. 1932. The Jódo, Jödo-Shin and Nichiren sects, however, did 
not collaborate with them officially, because the founders of these sects, Hónen, Shinran and 
Nichiren, respectively, adopted the legend that the death-year of the Buddha was 949 B.C., 
a date fixed by Fo-lin (Hörin),1? the Chinese priest (A.D. 572-640). It should be needless 
to observe that in our day, few people, even among the followers of these sects, believe the 
legend. 

The late Hakuju Ui fixed the date of the Buddha at 466-386 B.C., adopting legends set 
forth in the Sanskrit, Tibetan and Chinese versions of Buddhist scriptures, such as the Sama- 
yabheda-uparacana-cakra. Because the date of King A$oka, the starting point for chrono- 
logical investigations, should be altered in the light of recent research, H. Nakamura 
proposed that H. Ui's chronology should be modified to 463-383 B.C., following him on 
the main points of his studies.!8 

Studies by Genmyó Ono and Hakuju Ui exerted influence on Chinese scholars. Rev. 
Yin-shun, the Chinese scholar and priest, criticizing the dates of the Buddha adopted by 
Western and South Asiatic scholars, set the date of the Parinirvana as 390 B.C. The reasons 
are not much different from those by Ui.!? 

Representing the most moderate opinion of European scholarship, the late M. Winternitz 
said, "When we take into consideration that there is sufficient evidence to show that 
the Buddha was a contemporary of King Bimbisära and Ajatasatru, whom we can place 
with a fair amount of certainty in the sixth and fifth centuries B.C., then we are at least 
justified in saying that the best working hypothesis is to place the life of Buddha into this 
period also."?? However, we are thus placed in an awkward position, since the dates of 
these kings cannot be fixed unless we can make sure of the date of the Buddha. 

Kanakura?! adopts the view of the late Jacobi, who fixed the death-year of the Buddha 
as 484 B.C., in support of the southern tradition. Midzuno doubts the authenticity of the 
northern legend that Asoka appeared about one hundred year after the death of the Buddha, 


16 H. Ui: ITK. vol. 2, Tokyo, Koshisha, 1926, pp. 1-112. He strongly pointed out the inconsistency of the 
Southern legend, and introduced the fact that the Northern tradition was widely adopted by many sects, botb 
Hinayäna and Mahäyäna. 

16^ W. Pachow: A Study of the Dotted Record, JAOS. vol. 85, No. 3, Sept. 1965, 342-349. | 

1? peek 

18 H. Nakamura: “The Date of the Mauryan Dynasty” in THG. No. 10, 1955, p. 1 f.; also in his Indo Kodaishi, 
Ancient History of India, Tokyo, Shunjüsha, 1966, vol. 2, pp. 409-437. 

19 RAA: REH, Distributed by Hiti, Hong Kong and ig tt, Taipei, Buddha Era (2341, 
329) ie. 1951 A.D. 

20 M. Winternitz: of. cit., II, p. 598. 

21 E. Kanakura: Indo Kodai Seishinshi, p. 339 f. H. Jacobi: Buddhas und Mahdviras Nirväna und die politische Ent- 
wicklung Magadhas zu jener Zeit, Berlin, 1930. SPA. XXVI. 
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and adopts the southern tradition.22 Representatives of Japanese Buddhists participated 
in the 2,500th anniversary which was held by southern Buddhists in A.D. 1956. They held 
another 2,500th anniversary in A.D. 1959, sponsored by the government of Japan in order 
to promote friendly relations with Asian Buddhists. However, this does not mean that the 
Japanese have adopted the Singhalese chronology.” 

Ceylon has preserved several chronicles which are very important for the study of history 
of India and that of Indian Buddhism.?4 

Many important facts which contribute to an understanding of the social and historical 
background of early Buddhism have been brought to light by Japanese scholars, by utilizing 
Jain materials and other non-Buddhist sources in close comparison with Buddhist literaturc. 
These scholars have clarified the actual role of the traders and craftsmen, among whom the 
newly arisen Buddhist and Jain movements had gained a hearing.?5 Gahapati was a title of a 
community leader with properties; and Sresthin was the head of a guild, just like the alderman 
in the West.26 Buddhism spread along trade routes.?? 


22 K. Midzuno: “Had Buddhism Been Divided into the Various Schools during the Reign of Asoka?” in IBK. 
VI, 2, 1958, p. 395 f. The northern tradition of the date of Asoka was also repudiated by Kakue Miyaji (in 
IBK. vol. 8, 1962, p. 311 f.) Controversial points about the date of the Buddha were summarized by Keishó Tsuka- 
moto in JBK. vol. 8. No. 2. 1960, p. 190 f. 

23 T. Hayashiya (Bukkyé etc. pp. 1-92) expressed his view that the Buddha died in 587 B.C. 

24 Mahänäman’s Mahävamsa was translated by Tomotsugu Hiramatsu (SEE Asl): Daishi (KH Great his- 
tory), Tokyo, Fuzanbö, 1940, 356 4-48 pp.; in Nanden, vol. 60. Cülavamsa was translated by Tard Higashimoto 
and Shunto Tachibana in Nanden vol. 61. 

?5 H. Nakamura: “The Social Background of the Rise of Buddhism" in Kokoro, Nov. 1955; Indo Kodaishi, 
vol. I, 171-376; Tokugyó Kóri: "A note on the Social Background of the Buddhist Order" in JBK. II, 1, 1953, 
p. 311 f. Shózen Kumoi: “Sociological Thought in the Days of Buddha" in Otani Gakuho, 36-2. 

#6 H. Nakamura: Indo Kodaishi, vol. 1; Kazuyoshi Kino in JBK. vol. 5, No. 1, 1957, p. 166 f. 

22 Y. Kanakura: Indo Tetsugakushiyö, p. 77. 
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2. The Life of Gotama Bnddha and his Disciples 


The life of Gotama (Gautama) Buddha is a favorite subject of many Japanese scholars.l 


1 Tetsujirö Inouye and Kentoku Hori: Zötei Shakamuni-den (KATRIN SEA The Life or Sakyamuni, revised 
ed.) Maekawa Buneikaku, Tokyo, April 1911. 8+4+10+470+30 pp. 

Chizen Akanuma: Shakuson (RM Sakyamuni), Hózókan, Kyoto, April 1934. 4th ed. Oct. 1958, 64442 pp. 

Yenshó Kanakura: Shaka (Ri Sákyamuni), Seikatsusha, Tokyo, 1946, 31 pp. 

Fumio Masutani: Buddha (ABB), Kadokawa Shinsho, Kadokawa Shoten, Tokyo, 1956. 192 pp. 

Fumio Masutani: Agama Shiryó ni yoru Butsuden no Kenkyü (7—3 7 Zhe L SUMO Studies on the 
life of the Buddha by means of the materials in the Agama scriptures). Tokyo, Zaike Bukky6-kydkai, Oct. 1962, 
455 pp. Reviewed by Ködö Tsuchiya in Shzkyo Kenkyi, vol. 37, No. 1 (Nr. 176), Sept. 1963, pp. 123-129. 

Kögen Midzuno: Shakuson no Shogai (RADHEY The Life of Sakyamuni), Shunjüsha, Tokyo, July 1960, 
4-F84-298 +8 pp. 

Hajime Nakamura: Gotama Buddha. Shakuson-den (2—3 (Z y /— Ritz The Life-of Sakyamuni), 
Kyoto, Hózókan, 1958, 338 pp. 

Hajime Nakamura: Gotama Buddha—Shakuson no Shogai (21 — 2 æ + Z y 4—— —$RIEKOEiE—The Life of Sakya- 
muni), Tokyo, Shunjüsha, May 1969, 5+6-+538+29 pp. 

His Life is briefly discussed in Unrai Bunshit, p. 161 ff. Taiken Kimura, Shojó etc. p. 45 ff. 

His life is described using archaeological findings and ancient artistic works in Buddha no Shogai (ALBED A38 
The Life of Buddha), Iwanami Shashin Bunko, 181, Iwanami Shoten, Tokyo. On the classical texts with the Bud- 
dha's life as the central theme, cf. infra. Canonical passages relevant to the life of Gotama Buddha were translated 
from Pali into Japanese by H. Nakamura, Chikuma, Butien I, 5-58. 

Some passages of the MAP. suttanta were translated into Japanese by H. Nakamura, Chikuma, Butten I, 43-58. 

Some scenes of the life of the Buddha as are revealed in the Sagätha-vagga of S. N. are discussed by Zenno 
Ishigami, Sankd Bunka Kenkyüsho Kiyo, No. 3, 1970, 41-68. 

The coming into existence of the biographies of Buddha was discussed by Yutaka Iwamoto, Sanzó, Nos. 28 and 
29. Especially his last days were discussed by Hajime Nakamura: Gotama Buddha (Tokyo, Shunjüsha, 1960), 
417-483, and Keishó Tsukamoto, Sanzo, Nos. 6, 7, and 8. 

The social background for the rise of Buddhism was discussed by Reichi Kasuga, IBK. vol. XVIII, No. 1, 
Dec. 1969, 377-380. 

[The Life of the Buddha in Western languages] 

Edward J. Thomas: The Life of Buddha as Legend and History, Ist ed., New York, Knopf, 1927; London, Kegan 
Paul, 1927; 3d ed., New York, Barnes and Noble, 1952. 4th ed. London, Routledge and Kegan Paul, Ltd, 1952. 
(Study of the historical and literary descriptions pertinent to the life of the Buddha.) 

A. Foucher: La Vie du Bouddha d’après les Textes et les Monuments de l'Inde. Paris, Editions Payot, 1949. Reviewed 
by I. B. Horner, RAS. 1950, 92. 

A. Foucher: The Life of the Buddha. According to the Ancient Texts and Monuments of India. Abridged translation by 
Simone Brangier Boas. Middletown, Conn. Wesleyan University Press, 1963. Reviewed by E. Conze, JAOS. 
vol. 84, 1964, 460—461. 

Hajime Nakamura: Gotama Buddha, Los Angeles-Tokyo, Buddhist Books International, 1977. (in Engl) (In 
this work the life of Sàkyamuni is described, not on the basis of various Biographies of the Buddha, as was done 
previously, but on the basis of passages relevant to his life found in earlier scriptures.) 

The historical data of the Buddha were discussed by E. Frauwallner, EW. vol. 7, 1957, 309-312. 

The Life of the Buddha was newly discussed in connection with the studies by Foucher (R. Fazy, As. St. Band 3, 
1949, 124-143. im French.) 

André Bareau: Bouddha, Paris, Seghers. 

L. Wieger: Les Vies chinoises du Bouddha, (Les Humanités d'Extreme-Orient), Paris, Cathasia, 1951. 

The following works are old, but for reference we shall mention them. Thomas William Rhys Davids: Buddhism. 
Being a Sketch of the Life and Teachings of Gautama, the Buddha, London, Society for Promoting Christian 
Knowledge, 1877. (Non-Christian Religious Systems.) 

Luigi Suali: Der Erleuchtete. Das Leben des Buddha. Berecht. Übertr. von Dora Mitzky. Frankfurt a. Main: Rütten. 
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There are numerous Buddha legends conveyed in various languages.? Mythological and 
miraculous elements were graduaily added to Buddha biographies with the lapse of time.3 
The descriptions of the life of the Buddha in the Sanghabhedavastu of the Sarvästivädins 
are a bit more exaggerative and hyperbolical than casual references in the Pali Nikayas, but 
quite realistic when compared with those in later Sanskrit works on the life of the Buddha.?' 
The Mahävastu, in which the life of Gotama Buddha is extolled, was the turning point to 
Mahäyäna, and set forth the idea of sambhoga-käya and of the Original Vow.4 
Careful attention to the literary form of early Buddhist scriptures has made possible 
a critical reconstruction of the manner in which stories told about the Buddha developed 
from generation to generation. Based on the resuits of recent critical textual studies, a bio- 
graphy of the Buddha has been written by the author himself, in which each event in his life 
was explained with reference to non-Buddhist materials, and in relation to the social back- 
ground, as well as archaeological findings. "To illustrate, there are twenty-two scenes repre- 
senting stories from the Life of Buddha in bas-relief on the stüpa railings of Bharhut.5 Pieces 
of fine arts are helpful to get the picture of sociological, topological and ideological back- 
ground of the days in which the Buddha lived.5’ The works in the future should make 
careful séparation of early and late materials.$ 
[Gautama Siddhartha was born? a price of the Sákyas.8 It is likely that the Sakyas prac- 


1928. 

Kenneth James Saunders: Gotama Buddha. A Biography. Based on the canonical book of the Theravädin. Cal- 
cutta, Assoc. Pr.; London, Oxford University Press, 1922. 

H. Beckh: Der Buddhismus, Band I. op. cit., Translated into Japanese by Shókó Watanabe. Iwanami-Bunko 
6493-6494, Tokyo, Iwanami, April 1962. 

? Shuntó Tachibana in Butian etc. p. 253 ff. 

Étienne Lamotte, La légende du Buddha, RHR. 134, 1947, 37-77. 

Legends concerning the life of Buddha in Vinayas were discussed by Kyëgo Sasaki, Bukkyögaku Seminar, No. 3, 
May 1966, 16-27. 

The portions describing the life of the Buddha in the Mahävagga, Mahdvastu, and Lalitavistara are discussed by 
B. Jinananda, Nalanda Pub. No. 1, 1957, 241—288. 

Legends of the life of Lord Buddha in the Lalitavistara were examined by Yükei Hirai, JBK. vol. XX, No. 1, 
Dec. 1971, 357-360. 

3 Yüshö Tokushi in Shükyö Kenkyi, NS. III, 4, p. 26 ff. 

3^ The Gilgit Manuscript of the Sanghabhedavastu. Being the 17th and Last Section of the Vinaya of the Mülasarvasti- 
vádin, Edited by Raniero Gnoli with the Assistance of T. Venkatacharya. Roma. IsMEO. Part I, 1977. Part 
II, 1978. (This work was sponsored by the Department of Archaeology of Pakistan and ISMEO.) 

4 Höryü Kuno in Shükyö Kenkya, NS. IV, 2, p. 131 ff.; IV, 3, p. 136 ff. 

8 Investigated by Osamu Takada, Bijutsu Kenkyi, No. 242, 1965, pp. 101-122. 

P. H. Pott: Some Scenes from the Buddha’s Life in Stone, Adyar LB. vol. XX, 310-317. 

5^ Hajime Nakamura's preface to the work Bijutsu ni miru Shakuson no Shögai (F V, 5 RANDHI The life 
of Buddha as is represented in pieces of fine arts), Heibonsha, April, 1979. 

5 H. Nakamura: Gotama Buddha (Shakuson-den) (2—3 x + Z y ARME) (G.B. The Life of Säkya Muni), 
Kyoto, Hózókan, 1958. This is a biography of the master, based upon passages extracted from earlier layers of the 
scriptures of early Buddhism. But it still needs to include some supplementary materials. 

The Catusparisatsätra provides important materials for considering the life of the Buddha. (Takao Maruyama 
in ZBK. vol. 10, No. 2, March 1962, pp. 204-207.) It was utilized by H. Nakamura in his Shakuson no Shögai (Shun- 
jüsha, 1969.) 

? The day and the month in which the Buddha was born was discussed by M. Zemba in Nakano Comm. Vol., 
pp. 213-218. 

A. Foucher: On the Iconography of the Buddha's Nativity. Memoirs of the Archaeological Survey of India, No. 46, 
1934. Reviewed by A. K. Coomaraswamy, JAOS. vol. 55, 1935, 323-325. The Buddha's birth was discussed by 
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ticed cross-cousin marriage and this can be noticed with regard to the genealogy of the 
Buddha.8 

The site of Kapilavastu, their capital, has been identified by modern archaeologists at 
a location at Tilaurakot in modern Padaria in the Tarai basin in the central part of southern 
Nepal. 

However, in recent years archaeologists of India excavated at Piprahwa, and judging 
from findings there they assert that Piprahwa must be the site of ancient Kapilavastu. Deci- 
sion should be made after further investgations. According to a later legend, the Buddha, 
about to descend from the Tosita heaven to be born, looked and decided upon the time, 
place, country, class, race and parents fit for his birth.10 Legend has it that the baby was 
poured water by nàgas.!! The rite of pouring the water of nectar (amrta) on the standing 
figure of the baby Säkyamuni is based upon the idea of purification or consecration.!? The 
verse claimed to have been proclaimed by the Buddha at his birth was composed very late.13 

He was not satisfied with the regal pomposity and sumptuous life he led as the crown 
prince at the royal court. He was obsessed with difficult problems of human life. At the 
age of twenty nine, he made up his mind to retire from the world to seek for ultimate deliv- 
erance; and secretly leaving his home in the palace, he became a recluse.!? 

Legend has it that Gotama paid visits to Älära Kalama and Uddaka Rämaputta, the 
former advocating the State of Non-Existence and the latter advocating the State of Thought- 
less Thought. However, these two States seem to represent two stages in the process of the 
origination of Buddhist meditations. It is likely that the scheme of the Four Ariipa Dhätu 
Meditations was formed in later days. Unfortunately the thoughts of the Hermits Alara 
Kalama and Uddaka Rämaputta are almost unidentifiable today.14' There is an assertion 
that this course of life in seeking for the Truth should be investigated from. the standpoint 
of comparative religion.15 


W. Printz, ZDMG. Band 79, 1925, 119 ff. 

8 Unrai Bunshii, p. 99 ff. 

Bernhard Breloer, Die Sákya. ZDMG. Band 94, 1940, 268-312. 

Cross-cousin marriage is the norm in Dravidian-speaking India, but the cross-cousin type of kinship between 
the Buddha and Devadatta is in all probability merely a Sinhalese fabrication, according to M.B. Emeneau, 
(JAOS. vol 59, 1939, 220-226). 

8’ Thomas R. 'Trautmann: Consanguineous Marriage in, Pali Literature, JAOS. vol. 93, 1973, pp. 153-180. 

9 Byódo, Tsüshö in Buttan Kiyö, p. 33 ff. 

10 Byödö, Tsüshö in Shükyó Kenkyil, NS. XIII, 1, p. 70 ff. 

12 The Naga in the legends of Buddha was discussed by Yüshö Miyasaka, Chizan Gakuhö, No. 12, 145-164. 

The legend of sprinkling of Infant Buddha by the Nagas was discussed by Tesshin Kadokawa, /BK. vol. XVI, 
No. 1, Dec. 1967, 118-119. 

The term naga in Buddhist literature was discussed by Akira Sadakata, IBK. vol. XX, No. 1, Dec. 1971, (53)- 
(59). 

Cf. Zu Ski. nága “Elefant”, "Schlange". Thieme Kleine Schriften, 443 and 513. 

12 Tsuda in Shükyö Kenkyü, NS. vol. 4, No. 2, p. 71 f. 

13 Tesshin Kadokawa, /BK. vol. 15, No. 2, March 1967, 140-141. 

14 The Great Renunciation of Gotama the Buddha was discussed by Gihan Takeuchi in the light of contem- 
porary existentialist philosophy. G. Takeuchi: Tetsugaku Kikan, IV, 1947. 

14^ Hajime Nakamura: A Process of the Origination of Buddhist Meditations in Connection with the Life of 
the Buddha. (Kashyap Comm. Vol. pp. 269-277.) 

15 Gihan Takeuchi in Tetsugaku Kenkyfi, vol. 34. No. 2: Nr. 395; vol. 37, No. 10: Nr. 432, p. 1 ff. 
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After six years of asceticism, he sat upon the Diamond Thronel$ under the Bodhi tree!’ 
at Buddhagayä,!® repulsing the seductions by demons (Märas)!?, and finally attained 
Enlightenment.20 Legend has it that after his Enlightenment, he hesitated to preach the 
contents of the wisdom which he had acquired; but, being persuaded?! by Brahmà Saham- 
pati, he decided to spread the gospel among the suffering people.?? He gave his first sermon 
at Benares.?3 It has been traditionally believed that Gotama's first sermon at a place called 
Migad&ya?4 in the suburb of Benares, was concerned with the Four Noble Truths and the 
Middle Way.25 After this time he continued to deliver sermons for forty-five years.?6 

Räjagrha,?? Sravasti,28 Vaisäli29 etc. were the centers of the Buddha’s activities. At 
the end of his life® he made a long trip from Räjagrha to the north. Events during this 
trip are set forth in the Pali Mahäparinibbänasutianta and its equivalent versions in other 
languages. 


16 The Diamond Throne was discussed by Kentoku Sasaki: Shitkyd Kenkyü (Quarterly), II, I, p. 149 ff. 

1? afvatiha and pippala mean the same. (Kogetsu, p. 410 ff.) Akira Yuyama: The Bodhi Tree in the Mahdvastu- 
Avadäna. Pratidánam, 488—492. On asvattha, cf. M. B. Emeneau, Univ. of Calif. Publications in Classical Philology, 
1949, p. 345 f. cf. Kath. Up. 

18 Benimadhab Barua: Gaya and Buddha-Gaya, 2 vols. Calcutta, Indian Research Institute Publications, 
Indian History Series, No. 1, and Fine Arts Series, No. 4, 1934. Reviewed by A. K. Coomaraswamy, JAOS. vol. 
57, 1937, 191-193. 

Tarapada Bhattacharyya: The Bodhgaya Temple, Calcutta, K. L. Mukhopadhyay, 1966. - 

19 yA the Chinese transcription of Pápiman, is a mis-transcription of Ei, according to Ryüshó Hikata in 
Chizan Gakuhö, Nos. 12 and 13, Nov. 1964, pp. 12-14. On mara, cf. B. C. Law: Buddhist Studies p. 257 f.; A Way- 
man, JIJ. vol. 3, 1959, 44-73; 112-131. 

20 On the significance of his enlightenment, cf. Ryüjö Kambayashi: ZBK. II, 2, p. 352 ff. Shóson Miyamoto: 
Chüdö eic., pp. 114-152. 

Sanskrit fragments of the Pali passage setting forth Buddha's enlightenment, discussed by Ernst Waldschmidt 
(Die Erleuchtung des Buddha, Festschrift Krause, 1960, S. 214-229; included in Ernst Waldschmidt: Von Ceylon bis 
Turfan, Göttingen, Vandenhoeck und Ruprecht, 1967, S. 396-411.) 

21 The legend of his hesitation in the Mahävastu was discussed by Tstishö Byödö: Shitkys Kenkya, NS. VII, 
2, p. 121 ff. 

22 On Sahampati, cf. Unrat Bunshä, p. 854. 

23 cf, Benkyö Shiio: Kydten Gaiseisu, p. 491 ff. The passage of the discourse by the Bhagavat to the Five Bhik- 
khus has some connection with Gita viii, 11, and Katha-Up. 2, 15. Cf. Possin, MCB. vol. I, 1932, 377. 

24 Colette Caillat: Isipatana Migadaya. JA. 1968, 177-183. 

25 Shóson Miyamoto in Buttan etc. p. 325 ff.; Shóson Miyamoto in JBK. vol. XIII, No. 2, March 1965, pp. 
855 ff. (in Engl.) Dhammacakkappavattana-sutta was discussed by Kógen Midzuno, Bukkyoó Kenkyü, No. 1, Dec. 
1970, 114-92. 

?6 Almost all the places of vassas during the 44 years after his attaining enlightenment were identified. Shinkó 
Mochizuki: Bukkyö Kenkyü, I, 2, p. 1 ff. The site of Vesäli has been identified, (Tsüshó Byödö: Buttan Kiyé, p. 33 
ff.) 

27 Räjagrha was discussed by Chiky6 Yamamoto, Mikkyö Bunka, No. 56, Aug. 1961, 42-52. 

28 Sávatthi was a great center for the spread of the early Buddhist order, IBK. vol. XVIII, No. 2, March 1970, 
3340. 

29 The Licchavis of Vaisäli were at feud with Ajätasatru, and were finally suppressed. R. Choudhury, JOI. 
vol. 13, 1963, 141-148. 

Krishna Deva, Vijayakanta Mishra: Vaisali Excavations: 1950, Vaisali, Vaisäli Sangh, 1961. Reviewed by A. 
Tamburello, EW. vol. 13, 1962, 223-224. Cf. BSOAS. vol. XXV, part 2, 1962, 417. 

Yogendra Mishra: An Early History of Vaisäli, Delhi, Motilal Banarsidass, 1962. Reviewed by A.D. Pusalker, 
ABORI. vol. 45, 1964, 169-170. 

30 Raymond B. Williams: Historical Criticism of a Buddhist Scripture: The Mahäparinibbäna Sutta, JAAR. 
vol. XXXVIII, No. 2, June 1970, 156-167. 
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During his sojourn in Vaisäli, in the Capala shrine, the Buddha gave a hint to Ananda 
that the latter should beg the Lord to remain during the aeon, But as the heart of Ananda 
was possessed by the Evil Mara, he did not beg the Lord to excercise this power. The Buddha 
deliberately rejected the rest of his natura] term of life.31 

Thus the Buddha promised the Mara there that after the period of three months he would 
pass away. Owing to the food? offered by Cunda, the blacksmith, he became ill, suffering 
from indigestion. At the advanced age of eighty he died at Kusinagari. After his death, 
his ashes were divided into eight portions for distribution.33 For the legends in the Maha- 
parinibbäna-suitanta there must have been some historical facts relevant to Gotama Säkya- 
muni.34 


Scenes of the life of the Buddha are represented in the reliefs at Safici and Nägärjuni- 
kunda.35 

Owing to various personal reasons disciples of the Buddha took order.39 

Among the disciples of the Buddha, Sáriputta?" and Mahà-moggallána,38 who previously 
had been the topmost disciples of Sanjaya, the sceptic, at Räjagrha, the capital of Magadha, 
were respected as the two greatest disciples of the Buddha after their conversion.3? How- 
ever, it was Mahákaccáyana who assumed the greatest role in the history of early Buddhist 
missions.49 The Pürnävadäna is the most detailed biography of Pürna.4! Ananda, Go- 
tama's favorite disciple, was rather on the side of the progressives or liberals, who increased 
in number in later Buddhism.4?? Angulimäla was a robber who killed men; but having seen 
the Buddha, he was converted and finally enlightened.43 Dabba-Mallaputta was in charge 
of the accomodation of the order.44 

There were some monks who caused troubles.45 


31 Padmanabh S. Jaini, BSOAS. vol. 21, part 3, 1958, 546-552. 

32 Arthur Waley asserts that 'sükara-maddava' which the Buddha took meant ‘pork’, MCB. vol. I, 1932, 
343—354, whereas the late Hakuju Ui took it for ‘a kind of poisonous mushroom’, referring to ancient Chinese 
versions. (H. Ui. ITK. vol. 3, 366 f.) 

33 J. Przyluski, Le Partage des Reliques du Buddha, MCB. vol. 4, 1936, 341-367. 

J. Przyluski's study on this legend was translated into Japanese. (Seigo Kenkyü, vol. 1, p. 15 f.) 

The funeral of the Buddha was discussed by Takushü Sugimoto, Bukkyö-Kenkyü, No. 2, March 1972, 39-54. 

34 Hókei Hashimoto in JBK. vol. XIII, No. 2, March 1965, pp. 32-36. The Nirvana of the Buddha was dis- 
cussed by G. Tucci and by G. de Lorenzo, EW. vol. 7, 1957, 297-308. 

35 The scenes at Nägärjunikunda were discussed in collation with literary sources by Hideo Kimura in IBK. 
vol. 9, No. 2, 1961, pp. 7-12. 

36 Taishi’ Tagami, Komazawa Daigaku Bukkyögakubu Kenkyü Kiyo, No. 29, 113-142. 

3? Cien Kurose, Rokujö Gakuhö, Jan. 1912, 76 f. Sariputta in a Jain tradition was discussed by H. Nakamura, 
IBK. vol. 14, No. 2, March 1966, 1-12, 

38 Genealogy of various versions of a Maudgalyayana legend was discussed by Zennö Ishigami, Taishö Dai- 
gaku Kenkyükiyö, The Depts. of Literature and Buddhism, No. 54, Nov. 1968, 1-24. 

38 H. Nakamura: Gotama Buddha (Shunjüsha, 1969), 253-256. 

40 Egaku Maeda: The role of Mahäkaccäyana in the history of early Missions, IBK. III, 2, 1955, p. 648. 

41 Zennó Ishigami in IBK. vol. 2, No. 2, p. 490. 

42 Shózen. Kumoi in ZBK. vol. 2, No. 1, 131 f. 

43 Bunzaburo Matsumoto: Shükyo Kenkyü, NS. I, 2, p. 1 ff. discussed by W. Stede, Turner Vol., 533-535. 

There are several sütras in which Angulimäla is the principal theme. They were gradually developed and en- 
larged. (Nissen Inari in JBK. vol. 7, No. 2, March 1959, pp. 229-232.) 

44 Sister Ryöshun Kabata in JBK. vol. 5, No. 1, Jan. 1957, p. 153 f. 


45 Chabbaggiyä bhikkhü and Sattarasdvaggiya bhikkhü were discussed by Reichi Kasuga, IBK. vol. XX, No. 1, 
Dec. 1971, 342-347. 
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There were also rebellious monks in the Order. Their protests against the disciplinary 
measures adopted by the Buddha are widely scattered in the Pali texts.44 Although there 
were some dissenters as were represented by Devadatta, Buddhism made a steady spread and 
development with the lapse of time.” The followers of Devadatta, who made a revolt 
against Gotama Buddha, still remained within the pail of Buddhism. They were Buddhists 
who did not obey Sàkyamuni.48 


Among the followers of Gotama Buddha there were kings,49 merchants, artisans, and 
people of all walks.59 


46 Discussed by Jothiya Dhirasekera, Bukkyö Kenky8, No. 1, Dec. 1970, 90-77. (in Engl.) 

47 Biswadeb Mukherjee: Die Überlieferung von Devadatta, dem Widersacher des Buddha in den kanonischen Schriften 
(== Miinchener Studten zur Sprachwissenschaft, Beiheft J). Miinchen, J. Kitzinger, 1966. Reviewed by J. W. de Jong, 
II J. vol. X, No. 4, 1968, 297-298. 

48 In early Buddhism there was a branch which defied the authority of Sakyamuni. That was a branch under 
the leadership by Devadatta and others. (Hajime Nakamura, IBK. vol. XVII, No. 1, Dec. 1968, 7-20.) 

Hajime Nakamura: Genshi Bukkyö no Seiritsu (AiL The origin of Early Buddhism. Tokyo, Shun- 
jüsha, 1969), 400-456. 

49 Fragments relevant to Udayana (Pali: Udena), king of the Vatsas, were found in Central Asia. (Ernst 
Waldschmidt: Ein Textbeitrag zur Udayana-Legende. NAWG. Jahrgang 1968, Nr. 5, 101-125.) 

The Sutra on Dreams of King Prasenajit (Ubi rs] -E-1-25$£, Taisho, vol. II, p. 872 f.) was translated into 
English by A. Tagore, Visva-Bharati Annals, vol. 1, 1945, 62—69. 

59 'The sociological strata of Buddhist believers in those days were analyzed by Hajime Nakamura: Genshi 
Bukkyö no Seiritsu, op. cit., 245-249. Some of them were prostitutes. 
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3. The Scriptures! of Early Buddhism? 


3.4. The Gradual Development of the Scriptures? 


It is likely that Säkyamuni used several languages for spreading his teaching.* But 
as the scripture of early Buddhism nowadays only the Pali Tripitaka has been preserved in 
organized form. Pali is a sort of Prakrit.5 Some Pali words were coined out of Prakrit 


1 A recent work delivering a comprehensive survey of various Tripitakas is Daizékyo—Seiritsu to Hensen— (Kick 
—jp&sr k AM The Tripitaka. Its compilation and change), compiled by Daizökai (K#&). Kyoto, Hyakkaen, 
Nov. 1964, 112 pp. 

2 The term ‘early Buddhism’ was discussed by A. Hirakawa, Bukkyö Kenkyd, No. 1, Dec. 1970, 1-18. 

Good outlines of early Buddhism are: 

T. W. Rhys Davids: Early Buddhism, London, A. Constable, 1908; Kógen Midzuno: Primitive Buddhism, 
Ube, Yamaguchi-ken, Karinbunko, 1969 (in Engl.). 

3 *In Christian circles, Rudolf Bultmann of Marburg has done a creative piece of work, proceeding in much 
the same fashion as you have done. He has dealt critically with the New Testament and succeeded in showing 
the cultural influences point by point. He then procceded to extract what he calls the Kerygma or original essence 
of the Gospel, The last step is to restate the Kerygma in terms of contemporary existentialist thought, using Heide- 
gger as his model. I think the kind of studies you are pursuing in textual and historical analysis is analogous to 
the first stage of Bultmann's process." —A comment by Prof. Harry Buck in his letter of July 29, 1959 to the 
author. 

4 Ryüshó Hikata in Shitkyd Kenkyü, NS. Y, p. 69 ff. Ernst Waldschmidt, Góttingische Gelehrte Anzeigen, 1954, Nr. 
1/2, S. 92-93, cf. F. Edgerton, Hybrid Sanskrit Grammar, Y, p. 7 ff. 

5 Studies in the Pali scriptures have kept pace with other developments. In this field, Japanese scholars are 
well equipped and talented, and some of their most significant contributions have been in the criticism of early 
Buddhist scriptures. In recent years, many scholars in Japan have participated in this work. 

Makoto Nagai: Butten. 1 ff. Several works on the Pali language have been published. Shuntó Tachibana: 
Parigo Bumpo (EAn x Pali Grammar), in Bukkyö Daigaku Köza, Bukkyó Nenkansha. Ditto: Pari Bunten (EAJ - 
“itt Pali Grammar), 1910. 2nd ed. 1923. 

Junjirö Takakusu: Pari Bukkyé Bungaku Kéhon and Jisho (PALOL HAR, FE A reader of Pali Buddhist 
Literature and Glossary), 2 vols. Heigo Shuppansha, Tokyo, 1922, vit274+6 pp. 

Makoto Nagai: Dokushü Parigo Bunpd ($753 2 ARCH Self-taught Pali Grammar), Heigo Shuppansha, To- 
kyo, 1930, 4+120 pp. (Recommended for beginners.) 

Ariyoshi Sanada:  Párigó Bumpö (»*— U FEICH Pali Grammar), Kyoto, Ryükoku University Indo Gakukai, 
1950, XXIII +193 pp. 

Kógen Midzuno: Párigo Bumpö (7*3 — U FC 35 Pali Grammar), Sankibó, Tokyo, 1955, vii + 333 pp. A detailed 
textbook. The author collected many noteworthy grammatical forms which are not mentioned in current Pali 


dictionaries or grammars. As appendices there are chapters on the “History of the Pali Language", “History of 
Pali Researches”, and "Pali Literature”. 


Pannänanda Keiki Higashimoto: An Elementary Grammar of the Pali Language, 2nd. ed. 1965, xi+ 313 pp. To- 
kyo, The Institute of Pali Literature, Komazawa University, 1965. (in Engl.). This work gives an explanation of 
how to write Sinhalese, Burmese and Siamese characters. 

Kögen Midzuno: Pärigo Bukkyó Tokuhon (2`— U HLEA Pali Buddhist Reader), Tokyo, Sankibó, 1956, 
vi+ 170 pp. 

Shózen Kumoi: Pawa Shójiten (EAR A Concise Pali-Japanese Dictionary), Kyoto, Hözökan, in six parts, 
1955 to 1960, 4+353-+2 pp. 

Kógen Midzuno: Pärigo Jiten (75— ) $8825 Pali-Japanese Dictionary), Tokyo, Shunjüsha, May 1968, viii+ 
384 -- 4. 

[Recent Studies on Pali in the West] 

Manfred Mayrhofer: Handbuch des Pali mit Texten und Glossar. Eine Einführung in das sprachwissenschafiliche Stu- 
dium des Mittelindischen. 2 'Teile. Heidelberg, Carl Winter Universitátsverlag, 1951. (Reviewed by F. Edgerton, 
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words. The native place of the Pali language was North Western India; and with the 
advent of Buddhism, the people there adopted the Pali language,? which became the lingua 
franca among the Buddhist monks of South Asiatic countries. Works in Pali have been 
compiled and enlarged up to the present day,® and indigenous scholarship of Pali grammar 


JAOS. vol. 73, 1953, 115-118. F. Hamm, ZDMG. Band 102, 1952, 392-394.) 

A. K. Warder: 4ntroduction to Pali, London, Luzac and Co., 1963. Reviewed by J. Ensink, /RAS. 1964, 71; 
by J. Masson, JAOS. vol. 85, No. 3, July-Sept. 1965, 464-466, by É. Lamotte, BSOAS. vol. X XVII, part 1, 1964, 
183-184. 

A. P. Buddhadatta Thera: The New Course. Part I, 1937; Part II, 1938, Colombo, 4th ed. Colombo Apothe- 
caries Co., Ltd. 1956. 

D. Andersen: A Pali Reader with Notes and Glossary, Reprint-Kyoto, Rinsen Shoten, 1968. 

Bemerkungen zur Pali-grammatik: Oldenberg, Kleine Schriften, 1162-1175. 

A Critical Pali Dictionary. Begun by V. Trenckner. Copenhagen, The Royal Danish Academy of Sciences and 
Letters (Commissioner: Ejnar Munksgard). (Reviewed by F. Edgerton, JAOS. vol. 82, 1962, 90-91; by E. 
Frauwallner, WZKSO. V, 1961, 169-170; VII, 1963, 611-212; by G. Tucci, EW. vol. 13, 1962, 368. Cf. BSOAS. 
vol. 26, part I, 1963, 230.) 

A. P. Buddhadatta Mahäthera: Concise Pali English Dictionary, Colombo, 1949. Colombo, The Colambo Apo- 
thecaries’ Co., Ltd., 1968. 

[Specific problems] The Pali word: gacchati is used in the sense of future. Vittire Pisani, ZDMG. Band, 107, 
1957, 552-553. 

Also, Hermann Berger: Futurisches gacchati im Pali, München Studien zur Sprachwissenschaft, 1954, 29-43. 

The Pali word phäsu was discussed by C. Caillat, JA. CCXLIX, 497-502. 

The Pali phrase: sahadhammiko vádánuvddo gärayham thdnam ägacchati, DN. 1, 161 etc, was discussed by L. 
Alsdorf, ZDMG. Band 109, 1959, 317-323. 

H. Berger: Pali porisa “Mensch”, WZKSO. vol. I, 1957, 76-80. 

F. B. J. Kuiper: äscarya-, N. “Marvel”, ZT J. vol. V, 1961, 136 f. 

sakkäya means satkäya. Oldenberg, Kleine Schriften, 1115. 

upanayika (in Pali), discussed by Oldenberg, Kleine Schriften, 1109-1110. 

Claus Haebler: Pa. irjati, buddh. h. Skt. ifjjate: Ved. riljdta-, eine mittel-indische-vedische Isolexe. Pratidä- 
nam, 283-298. 

K. L. Janert: Zur Wort- und Kulturgeschichte von Sanskrit sphyd (Päli phiya-), Zeitschrift für vergleichende 
Sprachforschung auf dem Gebiete der Indogermanischen Sprachen, Bd. 79, 1964, 89-111. phäsu-vihära and gona were dis- 
cussed by Colette Caillat, J4. 1960, 41-64. 

The words täyin, träyin etc. were discussed by Gustav Roth, The Shri Mahavira Jaina Vidyalaya Golden Jubilee 
Volume, Part I, Bombay, 46-62. 

Gustav Roth: Particle dani in the Vinaya texts of the Mahäsamghika-Lokottaravädin and the inscriptions of 
Asoka. Perala Ratnam (ed.): Studies in Indo-Asian Art and Culture, vol. I, 1972 (Delhi, International Academy of 
Indian Culture), 211-218. 

Hans Hendriksen, A Syntactic Rule in Pali and Ardhamägadhi, Acta Or. vol. 20, 1948, 81-106. 

H. Hendriksen: Syntax of the Infinite Verb-forms of Pali. Copenhagen, E. Munksgaard, 1944. (Reviewed by 
J. Bloch, JA. t. CCXXXIV, 1947, 367-368.) 

B. R. Saksena, Instances of the Auxiliary Verb in the Suttanipata, J JhaRI. vol. I, part 2, Feb. 189-191. 

Sudhibhushan Bhattacharya: An Aspect of Päli Semantics. Umesha Mishra Commemoration Volume (Allahabad, 
Ganganatha Jha Research Institute, 1970), 527—530. 

K. R. Norman: The labialisation of vowels in Middle Indo-Aryan. Studien zur Indologie und lranistik, Heft 2, 
1976, S. 41—58. 

6 The Pali word anamtagga is related to the Prakrit equivalent of anapavarga (endless), according to R. Hikata in 
Chizan Gakuhö, Nos. 12 and 13, Nov. 1964, pp. 1-5. 

7 The assumption that the Pali language was formed in western India has received corroboration. (Egaku 
Maeda: Töhogaku, No. 6, 1953, p. 112 f.) The origin of the Pali language, discussed by Meiji Yamada, Bukkyögaku 
Kenkyü, No. 21, 1964, 41-47. Cf. P. C. Bagchi, The Origin and Home of Pali, JC. 1936, p. 777 f. 

8 Benkyó Shiio in Shükyo Köza Ronsha, p. 618 ff. Genjun Sasaki in Mikkyö Bunka, Nos. 9 and 10, p. 96 ff. The 
Pali words are pronounced with different pronunciations in various countries of Southern Asia. Keiki Higashi- 
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has been preserved and developed so that many grammatical works on Pali by scholars oi 
South Asia in the past were composed.®’ 

Pali words retain some traits of Mägadhism of eastern India, which means that the 
original canon was composed in a language different from Pali.’ 

Various languages adopted by Buddhists show the tendency to be of hybrid character.?' 

The scripture of Early Buddhism, which has been preserved in the form of the Tripitaka 
in the Pali language, is a huge body of canons.!? The Pali Tipitaka has been edited by the 
Pali Text Society with Roman characters, and in Ceylon, Thailand, and Burma various 
editions have been published independently.10' 

It was due to oral tradition that the Pali scriptures were conveyed in antiquity. Bha- 
nakas made efforts for the cause of preserving the scriptures.!0"' 

According to the tradition, immediately after the passing away of the Buddha, a con- 
vention was held to extol his personality and to compile his teachings. Jt was called 


moto in ZBK. vol. XIII, No. 1, Jan. 1965, pp. 197-201. 

Pali texts published in Ceylon are reported by Masahiro Kitsudd, Bukkyó Kenkyt, No. 1, Dec. 1970, 72-57. 

W. B. Bollée: Some Less Known Burmese Pali Texts. Pratidénam, 493-499. 

8 The tradition of Pali grammatical scholarship in South Asia, discussed by Tetsuo Kagawa, ZBK. vol. 17, 
No. 2, March 1969, pp. 154-155. 

The Saddaniti is a grammatical work written by A: gavamsa, a Burmese in the 12th century. (K. Midzuno, 
IBK. IV, 2, p. 260.) 

3 Heinrich Lüders: Beobachtungen über die Sprache des Buddhistischen Urkanons. Aus dem Nachlass herausgegeben 
von E. Waldschmidt. Abhandlungen der Deutschen Akademie der Wissenschaften zu Berlin. Klasse für Sprachen, Litera- 
tur und Kunst. Jahrgang 1952 Nr. 10. Berlin: Adademie-Verlag, 1954. (Reviewed by G. Tucci, EW. vol. 7, 
1956, 101-102; by J. W. de Jong, Museum, LX, 1955, cols. 145-147; by Hermann Berger, Göttingische Gelehrte 
Anzeigen, 1956, 96-111.) Prakritism, Vedic or older forms are noticed in such words as idka (here), Mägandiya, 
adisesa etc. W. Geiger: Pali Sprache, 837 (S. 55); Pischel: Grammatik der Prakrit-Sprachen, §266. K. Midzuno: 
Pärigo Bunpó (»— ) TEICHE), p. 13. Phäsu (in phásuvihara) derived from Ardhamägadhi: phäsu(y)a meaning 
“pure”, and finally "agréable", (Colette Caillat, JA. vol. 248, 1960, 41-55.) 

Strange forms, such as dukkhanirodham can be explained as Mägadhism. F. Weller: Über die Formel der vier 
edlen Wahrheiten, OLZ. 43, 1940, pp. 73-9. 

J. Bloch, Asoka et la Mägadhi, BSOS. VI, 1931, 291. 

Franklin Edgerton: Buddhist Hybrid Sanskrit Grammar (New Haven, Yale University Press, 1953), pp. 1-2. 
Vittore Pisani, Belvalkar Felicitation Volume. p. 185 f. 

9’ Akira Yuyama, Okuda Comm. Vol., pp. 873-887. 

10 Kógen Midzuno in Bukkyö Kenkyü, VI, 2 and 3, p. 27 ff. and in Ket Ronshä, p. 49 ff.; Pärigo Bunpo, op. cit., 
221 f. 

Giyü Nishi in NBGN. No. 17, p. 124 ff.; Makoto Nagai in Shitkyd Koza Ronshü, p. 513 ff. and Butten, p. 14 ff. 

All the Pali Tipitaka was translated by the collaboration of numerous scholars under the editorship of Junjird 
Takakusu in a series Nanden Daizókyó (PÁz-KJXX&) in 65 volumes, 70 fascicules, published by Daizö Shuppan 
Kabushiki Kaisha, Tokyo, 1935-1941. This is more extensive than translations in any other language. 

A long awaited extensive project to compile a general index to the 65-volume Japanese translation of the Pali 
Tripitaka was fulfilled. Kógen Midzuno: Nanden Daizókyó Sösakuin (Br KBGES23£59| General Index to the Pali 
Tripitaka), published in three big fascicules by Nihon Gakujutsu Shinkökai, Tokyo. Vol. I, part I, 1959; part II, 
1960. (984 pp. =a Japanese table of the contents of the whole Tipitaka, 127 pp.+ Index by Chinese characters, 
40 pp.); Vol. 11, 1961, (Pali index, 454 pp.+-a Pali table of the contents of the whole Tipitaka, 145 pp.) 

All the Pali texts possessed by the International Buddhist Society were recorded by Sodó Mori (FE A (ET 
SER U RSD. Uu: PRBS, 1974. 

10’ Frank-Richard Hamm: Zu einigen neueren Ausgaben des Pali-Tipitakas, ZDMG. Band 112, 1962, S. 
352-378. 

10” Bhanakas, discussed by Sodó Mori, IBK. vol. XX, No. 1, Dec. 1971, 352-356. 

1 Nikki Kimura in JBK. I, 2, p. 96 f. A legend of the Compilation of the Tripitaka in the Chinese version of 
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samgiti.12 It is believed among the 'Theravädins of South Asiatic countries that since the 
Third Council the Pali Tripitaka has been transmitted without change up to this day. The 
writer of this article generally avoids the use of the word Hinayäna which might be disagree- 
able to Southern Buddhists. Instead the terms ‘‘Conservative Buddhism’’ (or Older Bud- 
dhism) and '"Theraváda'" are used. ‘The former is of wider application, substantially the 


same as ''Hinayàna"', whereas the latter is of narrower application, i.e., one school of the 
former. 


A few Pali texts were translated into Chinese.1? Besides Pali texts there exist some scrip- 
tures of early Buddhism in Gandhäri, a dialect of Northwestern India.!4 Buddhist texts in 
Sanskrit had been used in Ceylon during the Anuradha period. A number of passages from 
Buddhist Sanskrit works have been translated into Pali and included in works of Pali litera- 
ture. (Sections of the Anavatapta-gäthä, a Buddhist Sanskrit text of the Sarvästiväda school, 
have been inserted in the Apadäna and the Nettipakaraga.)15 

In the past there existed many Sanskrit texts of the scriptures of early Buddhism; they 
were translated into Chineselé on the large scale, and many still exist; whereas most of the 
Sanskrit originals have been lost. In some monasteries in Kathmandu there have been 
preserved a great number of manuscripts of Buddhist texts, many of which have not yet been 


published. Some libraries in Japan also keep Sanskrit manuscripts.i8 But they are chiefly 
of Mahayana. 


The Chinese versions!® in general were not always translated literally and faithfully 
to the Indian originals, but were very often twisted in such a way to create an appeal to the 
Chinese in general. The imperfect character of Chinese versions was taken notice of already 
in the past by Yen-tsung (75%) who esteemed Sanskrit originals.20 


the Maháprajfiápáramita-sütrobadesa was examined by Arthur E. Link, JAOS. vol. 81, 1961, 87-103; 281-299. 

12 Unrai Bunshü, pp. 67-99. 

13 Kögen Midzuno in Keté Ronshü, p. 49 ff. 

14 H. W. Bailey, Gändhäri, BSOAS. XI, 4, 1947, 764-797. J. Brough’s work, infra. 

15 H. Bechert: Bruchstücke buddhistischer Verssammlungen, I, Die Anavataptagatha und die Sthavirgäthä, Berlin, 1961, 
28 f.; 81 f. Also, WZKSO. 2, 1958, 1 ff. 

16 Masaharu Anesaki: The Four Buddhist Agamas in Chinese, a concordance of their parts and of the corresponding counter- 
parts in the Pali Nikäyas. TAS J. vol. XXXV, pt. 3, pp. 1-149 1908. This work was revised and enlarged by the 
following work. 

Akanuma Chizen: Kampa shibu shiagon goshóroku, (REVS SAAR, Nagoya, RR, 1929), a collation 
of all the Chinese sütras of Early Buddhism with the sütras of the Pali 4 Nikäyas. Reprint: Tokyo, Sankibó. 

17 Ryóta Kaneko in Taishö Daigaku Kenkyi Kiyo, No. 40, Jan. 1955. Gadjin Nagao in Iwai Comm. Vol., pp. 8-25. 

18 “The main library of the University of Tokyo keeps 518 Sanskrit manuscripts brought by Junjiró Takakusu 
and Ekai Kawaguchi. They have been catalogued. (A Catalogue of the Sanskrit manuscripts in the Tokyo University 
Library. Compiled by Seiren Matsunami. Tokyo, Suzuki Research Foundation, March 1965) (in Engl.) x+ 386 
pp. They mostly consist of Buddhist texts. 

The Buddhist Sanskrit manuscripts of Tokai University were catalogued by Yutaka Iwamoto in Proceedings of 
the Faculty of Letters, Tokai University, vol. 2, March 1960, pp. 1-37. 

The Sanskrit manuscripts bought by the Otani expedition were catalogued by Ariyoshi Sanada in Monumenta 
Serindica, vol. 4, pp. 49-118. 

Emst Waldschmidt et alias: Sanskrithandschriften aus den Turfanfunden. Wiesbaden: Franz Steiner, 1965. (Re- 
viewed by Gustav Glaeser, EW. vol. 17, Nos. 3-4, Sept.-Dec. 1967, 325-327.) 


19 E. Denison Ross: Alphabetical List of the Titles of Warks in the Chinese Buddhist Tripitaka: being an Index to 


Toyo Anio Catalogue and to the 1905 Kioto Reprint of the Buddhist Canon. Archaeological Department of 
ndia, 1910. 


20 Sato Shingaku, ZBK. vol. 15, No. 1, Dec. 1966, 79-84. 
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In the Chinese versions,?! especially those ancient ones before the Tang period, Confu- 
cian and Taoistic influences are conspicuously evident; there are even some interpolations 
for the purpose of expounding these two philosophies.22 Moreover, in the Chinese Tripi- 
taka in general, there are many sütras which were composed by the Chinese in Chinese.?3 


A few manuscripts of the scriptures of early Buddhism have been found in the ruins in Central 
Asia.?1 


In the Tibetan Tripitaka also, there exist versions of some canonical works of early 
Buddhism.?5 


These scriptures— Pali, Sanskrit, Tibetan and Chinese—were all compiled in later days; 
and consequently, we must sort out the older and newer portions in each corpus of the scrip- 
tures. Some Western scholars tried to identify passages of the proto-canon (Urkanon) by 
means of pointing out eastern (or Magadhian) elements in early Pali texts.26 The earlier 


21 Chinese catalogues of Sütras were discussed in Tomojirö Hayashiya: Kyóroku no Kenkyü (BANKA), To- 
kyo, Sanseidö. Reviewed by Kógen Midzuno, Bukkyó Kenkyil, vol. 6, No. 1, March 1942, p. 91 f. 

Hakuju Ui: Yakukyöshi Kenkyü (REH Studies on the history of translation into Chinese). Tokyo, Iwa- 
nami, 1971, Reviewed by Kazuo Okabe, Suzuki Nenpó, No. 8, 1971, 97-100. 

The life of Dharmaraksa has been made clear by Kazuo Okabe in Bukkyö-shigaku, vol. 12, No. 2, Sept. 1965, 
pp. 1-21. 

22 H. Nakamura: The Influence of Confucian Ethics on the Chinese translations of Buddhist Sütras, in Sino 
Indian Studies, vol. V, parts 3 and 4, Liebenthal Festschrift, edited by Kshitis Roy (Santiniketan, Visvabharati, 
1957), pp. 156-170. 

Tao-an's remarks on this point were discussed by Enichi Ocho in ZBK. vol. 5, No.2, March 1957, pp. 120-130. 

The problem of Buddho-Taoist terminology was discussed by A. E. Link, JAOS. vol. 77, 1957, 1-14. 

23 Kögen Midzuno in JBK. vol. 9, No. 1, Jan. 1961, p. 410 f. (in Engl.) 

24 Kogetsu, p. 564 f. Kyösui Oka in Tetsugaku Zasshi vol. 42, No. 482, April 1927, p. 30 f. Höryü Kuno also en- 
gaged in this study. Sanskrit texts of the Agamas and Vinayas found in Central Asia were enumerated by Yamada: 
Bongo etc., p. 32. 

25 Enga Teramoto in Shitkys Kenkyfl, NS. II. 1925, No. 4, p. 11 f. Ditto: Ohtani Gakuhö, vol. IX, 1928, No. 2; 
Akanuma: Kanfa etc., pp. 355-358. 

Kyógo Sasaki in IBK. VII, No. 1. cf. Ótani Catalogue; Tohoku Catalogue. 

26 H. Lüders: Beobachtungen über die Sbrache des Buddhistischen Urkanons. Berlin, 1954. 

Earlier Western Studics relevant to the problem of the forming of early Buddhist Scriptures are as follows: 

S. Levi, Observations sur une langue précanonique du Bouddhismes, JA. 1912, 495-514. 

, Sur la récitation primitive des textes bouddhiques, JA. 1915, 401-47. 

— AMGB. V. 1909, t. 31, 105 f. 

H. Oldenberg: Kleine Schriften, 889—970; 973-1036. 

C. A. F. Rhys Davids, Studia Indo Iranica, 55 f. 

, JRAS. 1933, 329 f. (Earlier stock expressions were pointed out.) 

—  , JRAS. 1935, 721-724 (on curious omissions.) 

M. Winternitz, Studia Indo-Iranica, 63 f. 

Fr. Weller, AM. 5, 1928/30, 149 f. 

P. Tuxen, Festschrift Jacobi, 98 f. 

E. J. Thomas, Pre-Pali Terms in the Patimokkha, Festschrift Winternitz, 161 f. 

B. C. Law, Chronology of the Pali Canon, ABORI. vol. 12, 171 f. 

—— — ——., A History of Pali Literature, 2 vols. London, 1933. 

V. Lesny, Zur Frage nach dem Wert des Palikanons für die Lehre des Buddha, AO. VII, 1935, p. 324 f. 

L. de La V. Poussin: Dynasties, 337—348. 

L. Finot: Textes historiques dans le Canon Pali, JA. 1932, p. 158. — IHQ. VIII, p. 241 f. (Approved by E. 
Obermiller, JHQ. VIII p. 781 f.) 

W. E. Clark, The Harvard Theological Review XXIII, 1930, p. 121 f. 

Étienne Lamotte: La critique d'authenticité dans le Bouddhisme, India Antiqua, Leiden, 1947, 213-222. 
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portions of the Pali scriptures have been classified in several groups according to their chro- 
nological order :27 
l. Parayana (of the Suttanipáta) 
2. a. The first four vaggas of the Suttanipäta, and the first Sagäthavagga of the 
Samyutta-ntk dya 
b. Jtivuttaka, Udäna 
c. The first eight vaggas of Niddna-samyutta of the Samyuttanikdya II and Vedalla, 
as was mentioned by Buddhaghosa; i.e. MN. Nos. 9, 21, 43, 44, 109, 110; 
DN. No. 21. 
3. The twenty-eight Jätakas which are found at Bharhut and Abbhutadhamma, as 
was mentioned by Buddhaghosa; i.e., AN. IV, No. 127, 128, 129, 130, (Vol. 
II, pp. 130-133); VIII, Nos. 19, 20, 21, 22, 23; MN. 123 (Vol. III, p. 118 f.) 

Some verses of the Sagätha-vagga have features more archaic than those of the Suttani- 
pata.28 Generally speaking, gäthäs were composed earlier, but there are some exceptions.?9 
Gäthäs were not composed at the same time. Alsdorf made an approach to sort out earlier 
and later ones among them.??' 

The next step of approach in classifying them must be as follows: Even in the later lay- 
ers of Buddhist scriptures, some ancient verses or “‘stock expressions" can be found. Hence, 
later scriptures may occasionally contain early materials; and a simple classification setting 
forth a chronology of large blocks of literature is inadequate. Criticism must proceed verse 
by verse and phrase by phrase, with careful attention to the linguistic and metrical peculiar- 
ities of the literature being studied. For this purpose, H. Nakamura established forty-nine 
criteria to determine which material is early and which represents a later stage of develop- 
ment. He has also given examples of the application of his principles (e.g., if a Rgvedic 
ending is found in a verse, it may be regarded as of early origin, although this is only one 
criterion.39) In view of Nakamura’s studies, it would seem that Ui's main conclusions should 
be accepted. 

There have been found parallels in non-Buddhist literature with many verses of the 
Sultanipdta, and this approach was able to show that, at the outset, Buddhism had little in 
the way of a distinctive diction or a mode of expression.3! 


Etienne Lamotte, La critique d'interpretation dans le Bouddhisme, Annuaire de l'Institut de Philol. et d' Hist. 
Orientales et Slaves, 9, 1949, 341—361. 


The compilation of the Sütrapitaka was discussed by J.W. de Jong, (Les Sütrapitaka des Sarvästivädin et des 
Mülasarvástivádin, Renou Comm. Vol., 395—402). 

22 H. Ui: ITK. vol. 2, p. 157 f. 

28 Zeno Ishigami m JBK. vol. 5, No. 2, March 1957, pp. 172-175. 

?9 Shinkan Hirano in JBK. vol. 10, No. 1, Jan. 1962, pp. 286-289. 

29” Ludwig Alsdorf: Die Äryä-Strophen des Pali-Kanons metrisch hergestellt und text geschichtlich untersucht. Wiesbaden: 
Akademie der Wissenschaften und der Literatur. Abhandlungen der geistes- und sozialwissenschaftlichen Klasse, 
Jahrgang 1967, Nr. 4. 

30 H. Nakamura: “Some clues for Critical Studies upon the Scriptures of Early Buddhism." NBN. XXI, 
1956, p. 31 f. This article was revised, enlarged, and incorporated in H. Nakamura’s Genshi Bukkyó no Shisó (JR 
len BAS, Thought of Early Buddhism), vol. 2, pp. 259-489. 

31 H. Nakamura: Buddha no Kotoba (7 400 > k (X. Words of Buddha), Tokyo, Iwanami, 1958. Citations of 
verses of the Suttanipdta in later Buddhist literature (including Chinese versions) were traced by Kógen Midzuno 
in his Japanese translation of it (Nanden, vol. 24, 'Tokyo, 1939.) 
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Examining the seven sütras?? mentioned in an edict of Asoka, we are led to the con- 


clusion that the corpus of the scriptures of early Buddhism was not yet fixed in its present 
state.?? 


At first the teachings of the Buddha were comprised and conveyed in the form of 9 angas®* 


or 12 aagas.35 The process of the formalization of the 12 angas can be divided into the follow- 
ing three stages :*6 


1. The first stage: the former five of the 9 angas. (1.e., sutta,3? geyya,39 veyyükarana,9? 
gäthä, uddna*®) 

2. The Second stage: the latter four of the 9 angas. (i.e., itivuttaka,*! jätaka, vedalla,*? 
abbhutadhamma) 


3. The third stage: the three agas peculiar to the form of the 12 angas. (niddna, ava- 
dana,*3 upadesa*4) 


32 The seven dhammapaliydyani were discussed by Keishó Tsukamoto, Bukkyó Kenkyü, No. 1, Dec. 1970, 29-47. 

33 Akira Hirakawa in ZBK. vol. 7, No. 2, March 1959, pp. 279-289. Chronological! references in Buddhist 
scriptures were collected by Reichi Kasuga, ZBK. vol. 16, No. 1, Dec. 1967, 192-197. 

34 Unrai Bunshü, p. 393 f.; Hakuju Ui, ITK. vol. 2, 144 f.; 150 ff. Navariga can be identified with some existing 
suttas (Egaku Mayeda: ZBK. II, 2, 1954, p. 270 ff.) 

35 About the twelve angas, Kögen Midzuno, NBGN. No. 18, p. 86 f.; Tomojiró Hayashiya in Shükyö Kenkya, 
NS. V. 6, p. 77 £.; V, 1, p. 87 £.; V, 3, p. 59 f.; ditto: Bukkyö oyobi Bukkyöshi no Kenkyü (LA Kx (/38 58 NMA 
Studies on Buddhism and its history), Sanseidö, Tokyo, 1948, pp. 657-758. Navänga and Duddasdnga were dis- 
cussed by Egaku Mayeda in Tokai Bukkö, No. 6, March 1960, pp. 88-97. 

86 Egaku Mayeda: Genshi Bukkyö Seiten no Seiritsushi Kenkyü (Al 250 di go p vr d WESCE A history of the for- 
mation of original Buddhist texts), Sankibó Busshorin, Tokyo, 1964, pp. 480 ff. 477 ff. (Reviewed by N. 'I'suji in 
Suzuki Nempo, No. 1, March 1965, pp. 88-91; by Hajime Sakurabe in Bukkyögaku Seminar, No. 1, May 1965, 
pp. 67-73.) 

37 Egaku Mayeda: JBK. II, 2, p. 270 f. 

38 Ditto: ZBK. III, 1, p. 318 ff. 

39 The vyäkarana thought in the Agamas was discussed by Kaijo Ishikawa in ZBK. vol. 5, No. 1, Jan. 1957, 
p. 51 f.; Egaku Mayeda in ZBK. vol. 8, No. 2, March 1960, pp. 178-184; Shäkyö Kenkyf, Nr. 144, July 1955, pp. 
58-80. 

Vyäkarana in the Mahävastu was discussed by Ryüjun Fujimura, IBK. vol. XX, No. 1, Dec. 1971, 429-435. 

There are several Chinese equivalents of Pali veyyäkarana. (Takeo Warita, IBK. vol. XX, No. 2, March 1972, 
138-139.) 

40 Udäna is ‘word spontaneously uttered on account of joyful and awful feelings’ (Kógen Midzuno, in Koma- 
zawa Daigaku Gakuho, NS. 17i] No. 2, p. 3 É.) 

41 ftyuktaka or itivuttaka means such form of text as one can see in the /tivuttaka of the Pali Khuddakanikäya or AL 
# in the Chinese version. 

(Egaku Mayeda in Töhö Comm. Vol., pp. 302-324.) 

42 This means “explanations on the words by the Buddha’. Unrai Bunshä, p. 415 f.; Egaku Mayeda: Miyamoto 
Comm. Vol., p. 169 f. 

43. avadäna is an explanation of the process of seeing Buddhas and accumulating good merits by a Truth-Sceker 
in his previous lives to attain enlightenment in a later life. (Kanga Takabatake, ZBK. III, 1, p. 333 f.) Six ava- 
danas are mentioned in the Mahaprajñaparamita-sñtra-upadeša, vol. 1. They have to be regarded as the best known 
ones in those days. They correspond to the Mahápadana-suttanta, in the Dighanikäya, the FEEFEE, No. 72 
of the Chinese Madhyamágamasütra (Taisho, vol. 1, p. 532 f.), kämävadäna (not identified), the story of Sonakuti- 
kanna (Vinaya, vol. 1, p. 182 etc.), Bodhisattvävadäna (Cullavagga VII, vol. 2, p. 201 etc.). Akira Hirakawa, 
NBGN. XV, 1950, pp. 84-125; also, Ritsuzo etc., pp. 329-416.) Cf. E. J. Thomas, JHQ. IX, 32 f.; M. Winternitz, 
TG. April 1930, 7 €. cf. CIO. XII (1894), p. 163 ff.; cf. H. Bechert, WZKSO. 2, 1958, 1 ff. The avaddna mentioned 
in the Lotus Sutra is discussed by Kazunori Mochizuki, ZBK. vol. XV, No. 1, Dec. 1966, 382-385. 

44 Egaku Mayeda, ZBK. IV, 1, p. 114 f. 
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The form parydya also was a pre-sutta form of some canonical passage.45 We can enu- 
merate various forms of paryaya. 

Among the bas-reliefs of Bharhut stüpa eighteen are carved with ‘he name of ‘Jataka’. 
By the comparison of the eighteen Jatakas with records in Buddhist literature, we find two 
remarkable characters among them. First: more moral significance is attached to them than 
to the stories in Buddhist literature. Second: therc are few references to the previous ex- 
istence of the Buddha, i.e. the Bodhisatta. It is likely that it was only in later days that these 
Jätakas or stories in these bas-reliefs were connected with his previous existence in the past 
life. 46 

All the Buddhist sütras begin with the phrase: “Thus have I heard." The punctuation 
and interpretation by later Buddhists are wrong. Originally it meant: “Thus did I hear 
on one occasion (in the Buddha’s career): he was dwelling at Räjagrha, etc.’’4? Based upon 
critical studies we can ascertain with much probablity the thought and acts of Säkyamuni 
and his disciples. Studies along this line have been successful recently.48 


45 E. Mayeda, in Bukkyö Shigaku, No. 4, Oct. 1957, pp. 33-42; No. 6, p. 29 f. vol. 6, No. 3, July 1957, pp. 29-46. 

46 Takushü Sugimoto in Shükyö Kenkyü, vol. 34, No. 4, (Nr. 167), March 1961, pp. 38-62. The relationship 
between Jätaka tales and carvings was discussed by Toshio Nagahiro in Bukkyö shigaku, vol. 2, No. 2, May 1951, 
17-28. 

47 John Brough, BSOAS. vol. 13, 1950, 416-426. 

48 [Western Studies] 

C. A. F. Rhys Davids: Original Buddhism and Amrta, MCB. vol. 6, 1939, 371-382. 

C. A. F. Rhys Davids: What was the Original Gospel in Buddhism? London, Epworth Press, 1938. (Reviewed by 
A. K. Coomaraswamy, JAOS. vol. 58, 1938, 679-686. Rejoinder by C. A. F. Rhys Davids, ibid. vol. 59, 1939, 
110-111.) 

Buddhism in its incipient stage was discussed: by S. Schayer, New Contributions to the Problem o! Pre- 
hinay4nistic Buddhism, Polish Bulletin of Oriental Studies, vol. 1, Warsaw 1937, 8-17. 

S. Schayer, Precanonical Buddhism, Archiv Orientälni, vol. 7, Fasc. 1-2, Prague, 1935, 121-132. Cf. A.B. Keith, 
THQ. XII, 1936, p. 1 f. 

Constantin Regamey: Le probléme du Bouddhisme primitif et les travaux de S. Schayer, RO. tome XXI, 1957, 
37-58. 

Govind Chandra Pande: Studies in the Origin of Buddhism. Allahabad, The Indian Press, 1957. (Reviewed by 
C. H. Hamilton, JAOS. vol. 78, 1958, 209-211; I. B. Horner, JRAS. 1958, 103-104; R. S. Sharma, /BORS. 
vol. XLIII, 1957, 396-398; G. Tucci, EW. vol. 9, 1958, 259-260; F. Hamm, ZDMG. Band 110, 1960, 206-210.) 
This is the most comprehensive study in this respect. 

Umesha Mishra, Bombay Comm. Vol., 182-198. 

C. A. F. Rhys Davids: Sakya or Buddhist Origins, London, 1931. 

M. Ray: Origin of Buddhism, /HQ. VI, p. 537 f. 

Th. Stcherbatsky: The Doctrine of the Buddha, BSOS. vol. VI, p. 867 ff. 

Max Walleser: Wesen and Werden des Buddhism. Festschrift Jacobi, S. 317-26. cf. K. Seidenstücher, ZB. IX, 
1931, 193 f.; J. Wittwe, ZMER. 46, 1931, 311 f. The Unknown Co-Founders of Buddhism. JRAS. 1928, p. 271 ff. 

[Japanese Studies] A comprehensive study on early Buddhism by way of text-critical approach is....: 

Hajime Nakamura: Genshi Bukkyo (tab Early Buddhism), 5 vols. Tokyo, Shunjüsha. vol. I, Gotama 
Buddha—Shakuson no Shogai (2t — 37 + Z y FH — RUNDE The life of Sakyamuni), 1969. vol. II. Genshi Buk- 
kyö no Seiritsu (bh. EE The origination of early Buddhism), Nov. 1969, 6 4-6 4-456 --31 pp. vol. III, IV. 
Genshi Bukkyö no Shisé (tk BA The thoughts of Early Buddhism), 1970-1971. vol. V. Genshi Bukkyó no 
Seikatsu Rinri (Rh Ub ETSI SER Early Buddhist Ethics), 1972. 

Hajime Nakamura: Shakuson no Kotoba (SR (0D » IX The sayings of the Buddha), Tokyo, Shunjüsha, 1958, 
(This was expanded in the above-mentioned work). 

Yüshó Miyasaka: Bukkyó no Kigen (oI. The origin of Buddhism), Tokyo, Sankibó, 1971, xvii+485+ 85. 

Mitsuyoshi Saigusa: Shoki Bukkyö no Shisé (MAD BAB Principal Thoughts of Early Buddhism), Töyö 
Tetsugaku Kenkyüjo, 1978. 
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Recitation of sütras was practised already in early Buddhism.49 Bhänakas conveyed 
Pali scriptures.59 


49 Discussed by Zennö Ishigami, Sanko Bunka Kenkyüsho Nempo, No. 2, Sept. 1968, 45-90. 

60 Bhanakas, discussed by Sodó Mori, IBK. vol. XX, No. 1, Dec. 1971, 352-356. 

[Outlines Based upon the Pali scripture.] 

Hermann Oldenberg, Buddha: Sein Leben, seine Lehre, seine Gemeinde, Stuttgart, J. A. Cotta, 1914. 

An old work, but still authoritative. The 13th edition has a great deal of supplement (pp. 453-519) to the original. 
H. Oldenberg: Buddha: Sein Leben, seine Lehre, seine Gemeinde, Herausgegeben von H.v. Glasenapp. Stut- 
tgart, Cotta Verlag, 1959. 

Oldenberg, Hermann. Buddha: His life, His Doctrine, His Order, tr. from the German by William Hoey. London, 
Williams and Norgate, 1882; Calcutta, Book Co., 1927; London, Luzac, 1928. 

An carly account of Theravada Buddhism, but still one of the best and most authoritative. 

R.Pischel: Leben und Lehre des Buddha. 2 Aufl. Leipzig, 1910. (Japanese translation: $57k (E TYPED 
Er FB ABS). 

Max Walleser, Die buddhistische Philosophie in ihrer geschichtlichen Entwicklung. Heidelberg, G. Winters. I. 
Die Philosophische Grundlage des Aelteren Buddhismus, 1904. 

Helmuth von Glasenapp, Die Weisheit des Budhha. Baden-Baden: H. Bühler, Jr., 1947. 

Hermann Oldenberg, Karl Seidenstücker, und Helmuth von Glasenapp: Gedanken von Buddha, Berlin, 1942. 

Mrs. Rhys Davids: Wayfarer’s Words, 2 vols. London, 1940-41. 

G. F. Allen: The Buddha’s Philosophy, London, G. Allen and Unwin, 1959. Reviewed by M. Scaligero, EW. 
vol. 11, 1960, 55-56. 

Radhagovinda Basak: Lectures on Buddha and Buddhism, Calcutta, Sambodhi Publications, 1961. Reviewed by 
E. D. Saunders, JAOS. vol. 82, 1962, 106-107. 

A. Barcau, JA. CCL. 1962, 148-149. by M. Scaligero, EW. vol. 12, 1961, 280. 

Walpola Rähula: L’Enseignement du Bouddha. Paris, Éditions du Seuil, 1961. (Reviewed by A. Bareau, JA. 
CCL. 1962, 331-316.) 

Walpola Rähula: What the Buddha Taught, Bedford, The Gordon Fraser Gallery, 1959. (Reviewed by M. 
Scaligero, EW. vol. 11, 1960, 209-210.) Second enlarged edition; London, Gordon Fraser, 1967. Reprint: 1972. 

Nyänatiloka: La Parole du Bouddha, Trad. francaise de M. La Fuente, Paris, 1948. 

Richard H. Drummond: Gautama the Buddha. An Essay in Religious Understanding, Grand Rapids, Michigan, 
William B. Eerdmans, 1974. 

[Anthologies from the Pali scripture in Western languages. ] 

Warren, Henry Clarke: Buddhism in Translation, (Harvard Oriental Series, vol. 3.) Cambridge, Harvard Uni- 
versity Press, 1896; 9th issue, 1947; student's ed., 1953. (Republished, New York, Atheneum, 1963.) Stil! useful. 
Unfortunately the First Sermon is not included and there is some repetition of the basic concepts presented. 

A. K. Coomaraswamy and I. B. Horner: The Living Thoughts of Gotama the Buddha, London, 1948. 

Edward Joseph Thomas, trans., Buddhist Scribtures: a Selection Translated from the Pali with Introduction. Wisdom 
of the East Series, 1931. 

E. J. Thomas: Early Buddhist Scribture, London, Kegan Paul, Trench, Trubner, 1935. 

: The Road to Nirvana: A Selection of the Buddhist Scriptures, London, John Murray, 1959. (Wisdom 
of the East Series.) A short anthology of Theravada texts. The translations are quite competent. Some Jatakas 
(birth stories) are included. 

F. L. Woodward, trans., The Minor Anthologies of the Pali Canon, Part II, The Sacred Bocks of the Buddhists, 
vol. VIII (London, Oxford University Press, Humphrey Milford, 1935). 

Moriz Winternitz: Der altere Buddhismus nach Texten des Tripitaka. Tübingen, Mohr, 1929. Religions- 
geschichtl. Lesebuch, hrsg. v. Bertholet, 2 erweit. Aufl. Ht. 2. 

Rhys-Davids, Thomas William: Buddhist Suttas, SBE. vol. 11. Oxford, Clarendon Press, 1881. (Part I, The Mahä- 
parinibbäna Suttanta; Part II, The Dhamma-cakka-ppavattana Sutta; Part III, The Tevigga Suttanta; Part IV, The 
Akarkheyya Sutta; Part V, The Ketokhila Sutta; Part VI, The Mahdsudassana Suttanta; Part VII, The Sabbäsava Sulta. 

J.G. Jennings: The Vedantic Buddhism of the Buddha, Oxford University Press, 1947. Reviewed by T. Burrow, 
J RAS. 1949, 201-202. 

[Anthologies from the Pali scripture in Japanese] 

Entai Tomomatsu (tr. and ed.): Bukkyö Seiten (pes Buddhist scriptures), Tokyo: Kanda-dera, Oct. 
1948, 320 pp. Passages are arranged according to the order of the life of the Buddha. 
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Anthology of noteworthy passages of the Early Buddhist scripture by H. Nakamura, Chikuma, Butten I, 59-82. 

[Works on early Buddhism in Japanese] 

The pioneer works on Early Buddhism were: Masaharu Anesaki: Konpon Bukkyó (#827: Vb Fundamental 
Buddhism), Tokyo, Hakubunkan, July 1910, 4+ 10 +396 pp. Ditto: Genshinbutsu to Hosshinbutsu (YB LEDS 
Buddha and Buddha in Essence), Tokyo, Hakubunkan. 

Taiken Kimura: Genshi Bukkyö Shisóron (Fik Va Early Buddhist Thought), Heigo Shuppansha, 
Tokyo, April 1922. Revised 3rd ed. 1922. 14-+4+12-+8-+466 pp. Revised new ed. Meiji Shoin, 1922. This work 
was highly welcomed by intellectuals at large, but was severely criticized by Watsuji. 

Tetsuró Watsuji: Genshi Bukkyd no Jissen Tetsugaku (Pipp D SERRA Philosophy of Practice of Early 
. Buddhism), Iwanami Shoten, Tokyo, Feb. 1927. 2nd revised ed. 1932, 3+2+5-+461 pp. Included in the Col- 
lected Works of TTetsuró Watsuji, vol. 5, March 1962. 

Elaborate studies are included in the following works: Hakuju Ui: Indo Tetsugaku Kenkyu (FPEF 
Studies on Indian Philosophy), Tokyo, Késhisha, vol. II, 1925, 4--624 pp. vol. III, 6+610 pp. vol. IV, 1927, 
6--2-- 634 pp. 

Baiyü Watanabe: Buddha Kyósetsu no Gaien (WEERA DAME The Extension of the Teaching of Buddha), 
Shinkósha, Tokyo, May 1922, 6--2--274 pp. 

Ditto: Buddha no Kyösetsu (YE OO AR The Teaching of Buddha), Sanseidó, Tokyo, May 1935, 6+ 44 -- 604 4- 
62 pp. 

—: Shójó Bukkyö (‚Ei Hinayana Buddhism), Sanseidö, Tokyo, May 1936, 2--4--8--240 pp. 

B. U. Watanabe (the same person as above): History of Earlier Buddhism (in Engl.) Printed and published by 
Peter Chong and Co. 7 and 9, Robinson Road, Shónan (Singapore), Japanese era 2603 (1943 A.D.) 4+218 pp. 

—— — — i Thoughts, Literature and Monasteries in Early Buddhism (in Engl.) Minshukai, Kanda-Kamakurachó 
9, Chiyodaku, Tokyo, 1948. 

————-: Konpon Bukkyö no Seishin (ERG gb RRA The Spirit of Fundamental Buddhism), Ikuho Shoen, 
Tokyo, May 1949. 84+8 pp. 

Baiyü Watanabe:  Jodai Indo Bukkyö Shisóshi (Ef RFUREGSECRARH History of Buddhist Thought in Ancient 
India), Shukyö Jihösha, Tokyo, Feb. 1948, 2--44-8--210 pp. The revised edition ( E-[&-f FAKE) 
Aoyama Shoin, Tokyo, Oct. 1956, 16.4-190.- 10. -6 pp. The third revised edition: |-f&£4 v FL BEE 
Daihórin-kaku, March 1978. 

Reihó Masunaga: Konpon Bukkyö no Kenkyü (RFN Studies on the Fundamental Buddhism), 
Kazama Shobó, June 1948, 4+2-+429+5 pp. 

Issai Funabashi: Genshi Bukkyö Shisö no Kenkyü (Gb UBUSABO A Study on Early Buddhist Thought, 
The Structure and Practice of Pratityasamutpdda), Hözökan, Kyoto, April 1952, 6-256 pp. 

Shózen Kumoi: Buddha to Ningen (ppe & Afi] Buddha and human existence), Heirakuji Shoten, Kyoto, 
April 1953, 2--4-- 4-- 148. 

Giy Nishi: Genshi Bukkyé ni okeru Hannya no Kenkyü (Fih uh DRONA Studies on Prajna in 
Early Buddhism), Okurayama Cultural Research Institute, Yokohama, August 1953, 12+564+10 pp. The 
author discusses 1. pra)ña in Early Buddhism, 2. The concept of purity of citta and its relations to nirvdna, and 3. 
The relationship of prajñā to the main teachings of Early Buddhism. 

Kógen Midzuno: Genshi Bukkyo (Miggy Early Buddhism), Heirakuji Shoten, Kyoto, June 1956, 4+4+ 
284+ 12 pp. 

Nyänatiloka, Osaki Gakuhö, No. 57, July 1920 (in Japanese). 

The method of studying early Buddhism was discussed by Sóchü Suzuki, Osaki Gakuhó, No. 61, Oct. 1921. 

Introduction to early Buddhism for beginners was set forth by Issai Funabashi, Buddhist Seminar, No. 5, May 
1967, 33-46. 

The development of Studies in Early Buddhism is described by Tetsuró Watsuji (op. cit. pp. 1-131); Kégen 
Midzuno, Páli-go Bunpó (»— Y $8 XC Pali Grammar, Sankibö, Tokyo, 1955, pp. 190-236.), and Mitsuyu Sato, 
in Bukkyö Kenkyü, V, 5 and 6, pp. 185 ff. 
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3.B. The Corpus of the Transmitted Scriptures 


The whole corpus of the Buddhist scripture is called the "Three Baskets’ ( Tripitaka which 
include the Baskets (Pitaka) of Vinaya, Sutta, and Abhidhamma. The Vinaya Pitaka deals 
with the monastic rules and moral disciplines. The Sutta Pitaka contains the discourses 
and popular teachings by the Buddha and his disciples. The Abhidhamma Pitaka deals 
with the higher philosophy of the Buddhist teaching. 


3.B.i. Sutta-pitaka 


The Pali NikZyas and the Chinese Agama-siitras coincide with each other to a considerable 
degree.1 The word ‘agama’ originally means ‘tradition, ‘a traditional doctrine’, and then 
‘a sacred work'.? There have been found some fragments of Sanskrit Agama-sütras.3 

It is likely that the four Nikäyas were compiled simultaneously after the reign of king 
Asoka.4 

In the Sarvästiväda-vinaya-vibhäsä the purpose of compiling the scriptures in the four 
groups is described: 

“The sermons which were delivered according to occasions for the sake of gods and people 
were compiled in the Ekottarágama. This is what preachers esteem. 

For intelligent persons profound doctrines were set forth. They were compiled in the 
Madhyamakágama. This is what scholars (lit. ‘those who learn’) esteem. 

Various kinds of meditation were set forth. They were compiled in the Samyuktdgama. 
This is what meditation-practitioners esteem. 

To refute various heterodoxies is the purpose of the Dirghdgama’’.5 

This classical remark seems to have got the point. In the preface of the Chinese version 
of the Dirghágamasütra it is said: “Various ways of practice are analysed and expounded in 
long passages. That is why many long (dirgha) sütras are incorporated in this scripture.’’6 
The Pali Dighanikäya also must have compiled long suttas for the same reason. There is 
an opinion? that the Dighanikdya contains the oldest teachings in the Suttapitaka. However, 
according to the criteria? which distinguish between old and new layers in the scriptures, 


1 Chizen Akanuma: Kanpa Shibu Shiagon Goshoroku (WERNEER The Comparative Catalogue of 
Chinese Ágamas and Päli Nikäyas), Hajinkaku shobö, Nagoya, Sept. 1929, xvi+424 pp. 

Reprinted by Sankibó Busshorin, 1958. (Reviewed by G. Tucci in EW. New Series, vol. 12, Nos. 2-3, June- 
Sept. 1961, p. 208.) 

? Shóson Miyamoto:  Daijó etc. p. 54 f. 

3 Kyósui Oka in Tetsugaku Zasshi, No. 482, April 1927, pp. 30-60. 

Yamada: Bongo Butten, passim. 

H. Bechert: Bruchstücke Buddhistischer Versammlungen aus Zentralasiatischen Sanskrithandschriften, 1: Die Anava- 
taptagathd und die Sthaviragatha, Berlin, 1961. (Reviewed by J. W. de Jong, IIJ. VII, 1964, 232-235.) 

G. M. Bongard-Levin and E. N. Tyomkin: New Buddhist Texts from Central Asia, a paper presented by 
the USSR Delegation at the XXVII International Congress of Orientalists, Moscow, 1967. 

4 Hakuju Ui: ITK. vol. 2, 149; Egaku Mayeda, IBK. vol. 2 No. I, 315 f. Some clues for chronological dis- 
cussions in Buddhist scriptures were collected by Reichi Kasuga, JBK. vol. 16, No. 1, Dec. 1967, 192-197. 

5 Taisho Tripitaka, vol. 23, 503 c. 

6 Taisho Tripitaka, vol. 1, 1 f. 

7 Otto Strauss: Indische Philosophie, 87. A. K. Warder: Introduction to Pali, preface. 

8 Hajme Nakamura: Genshi Bukkyo no Shisd (IAtb(A39100 BAB), vol. II, pp. 259-489. 
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we cannot necessarily agree with the opinion. Anyhow, it is undeniable that the Dighanikäya 
contains very early portions.? 
(1) Digha-ntkáya.0 “The original of the Chinese version of the Dirghägama!! was a 


9 E. g. In the sentence: Vuttam idam bhante Bhagavatà Sakkapañhe (SN. vol. III, p. 13), the term Sakka- 
fafiha seems to refer to the prose section in DN. vol. II, p. 283. 

10 [Editions] The Digha Nikäya, vol. I and II, ed. by T. W. Rhys Davids and J. Estlin Carpenter (P. T.S.) 
vol. I, 3rd ed. (London, Geoffrey Cumberlege, Oxford University Press, 1947); (London, Luzac, 1949); vol. 
II. 3rd ed. vol. III, 2nd ed. by J. E. Carpenter. (Geoffrey Cumberlege, Oxford University Press, 1947). 

[Western Translations] Thomas William Rhys Davids (trans.): Dialogues of the Buddha, vol. I. 1899. SBB IT. 
Reprint, 1956. 

and Caroline Augusta Foley Rhys Davids, (trans): SBB III. Dialogues of the Buddha vol. II, 3rd 
ed., 1951. 
(trans): Dialogues of the Buddha vol. III, 1921. SBB. IV Reprint, 1957, (London, Luzac.) 

R. Otto Franke: Dighanikäya. Das Buch der langen Texte des buddhistischen Kanons, (Quellen der Religionsge- 
chichte), Géttingen, Vandenhoeck und Ruprecht; Leipzig: J. C. Hinrichs’ sche Buchhandlung 1913. 

Karl Eugen Neumann: Die Reden Gotamo Buddho's, aus der längeren Sammlung Dighanikdyo des Páli-Kanons, 
München, R. Piper, 1907, 1912, 1918. 

Jules Bloch, Jean Filliozat, et Louis Renou: Canon bouddhique pali (Tipitaka). Texte et traduction. Suttapitaka, 
Dighanikäya, Tome I, fascicule 1. Paris, A.-M., 1949. (Reviewed by W. Stede, JRAS. 1951, 124.) 

[Japanese Translations] 

Nanden, vols. 6, 7, 8. 

[Studies] The theme of DN. was once discussed by Franke, WZK. 1913, 198 ff.; 276 ff. Reconsidered by Kaijó 
Ishikawa, Risshö Daigaku Ronsö, No. 1 (inaugurative number). 

(Studies on individual suttas] D. N. No. 1 (Brahmajäla-s.) H. Ui, ITK. vol. 3. The Tibetan Brahmajálasütra 
was discussed by Fr. Weller, AM. 9, 1933, S. 195 f.; 381 f. 

F. Weller: Das tibetische Brahmajälasütra, ZII. X, 1-61. (Reviewed by Poussin, MCB. vol. 5, 1937, 275.) 

Cf. B. Schindner: AM. VII, 1932, S. 642 f.; Nägärjuna on the 62 heretical views, by N. Dutt, ZHQ. VIII, p. 
706 f. 

The original text of the Tibetan Brahmajálasuttanta seems to have been compiled by the Sarvästivädins. (Ryoei 
Tokuoka, IBK. vol. 8, No. 2, 1960, p. 202 f. 

DN. No. 2 (Sámafifia-phala-s^ Translated into Japanese by G. Nagao, Sekai no Meicho, (Tokyo. Chuo- 
koronsha, 1969, pp. 505-538). 

DN No. 14. (Mahāpadāna-s°) Das Mahävadänasütra. Ein kanonischer Text über die sieben letzten Buddhas. 
Sanskrit. verglichen mit dem Pali, nebst einer Analyse der in Chinesischer Übersetzung überlieferten Parallelversionen. 2 Bände. 
Berlin, Akademie-Verlag, 1953, 1956. (Review by F. Edgerton, JAOS. vol. 77, 1957, 227-232; G. Tucci, EW. 
vol. 8, 1957, 108.) 

DN. No. 15. (Mahänidäna-s°) Sanskrit fragments were found. E. Waldschmidt: Bruchstücke buddhistischer 
Sutras (Leipzig, 1932), S. 54-57. 

Its Chinese versions are: 

PEP Sky vol. 10, No. 13, "KAR, Taisho, vol. I, p. 60 f. ppa No. 97, KAG and HRA 
Akka (Taisho, vol. I, p. 241 f.). Translated by ZÆ, the oldest version. 

The last version with Tao-an’s Commentary was translated into Japanese by H. Ui in his posthumous work: 
Yakukyöshi Kenkyü (86052 BF (Tokyo, Iwanami 7), pp. 37-113. 

DN. No. 19 (Mahägovinda-s°) Sanskrit fragments were discusscd by Dieter Schlingloff, Mitteilungen des Insti- 
tuts für Orientforschung, Band 8, 1961, 32-50. 

DN. No. 20 (Mah&samaya-s°) Fragments of the Mahàsamája-sfitra were found. E. Waldschmidt: Bruchstücke 
buddhistischer Sutras (Leipzig, 1932) S, 149 f. 

yaksas and gandharvas in the Mahäsamaya-s., discussed by J. Przyluski and M. Lalou, R JAS. 3 (1938) pp. 40f., 
and the sons of Brahmä HJAS. 1939, 69 f. 

DN. No. 21 (Sakkapanha-s°) Fragments of Sakraprasna-sütra were found. E. Waldschmidt: Bruchstücke 
buddhistischer Sutras (Leipzig, 1932) S. 58 f. 

DN. No. 22 (Mahásatipatthána-s?) Gerhard Meier: Heutige Formen von Satipatthána- Meditationen. Dissertation, 
Universität- Hamburg, S. 13-19. 
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Sanskrit text transmitted from teacher to pupil in the country of Kashmir (£j55).!? The 
Pali Dighanikäya and the Sanskrit original of the Dirghägama must have been composed about 
250 years after the death of the Buddha, i.e., after Asoka or still later. The Chinese Dirghä- 
gama mentions the thought of Cakravartin, the decline of Buddhism in the Threc Stages 
(ERX) which can not be found in the Pali texts.13 

We perceive a gradual growth of the text of the Mahäparinibbänasuttanta in various 
versions. The original text of the Tibetan Brahmajdla-suttanta seems to have probably 


DN. No. 24 (Pätika-s.) The structure of this sütra was discussed by F. Weller, Hirth Anniversary Volume, 620. 

DN. No. 27 (Aggafifia-s°)’ Ulrich Schneider, Acht etymologien aus dem Aggafifia-sutta, Festschrift Weller, S. 
575 f. 

Ulrich Schneider: Ein Beitrag zur Textgeschichte des Aggañña-Suttanta, II J. vol. 1, 1957, 253-285. 

DN. No. 31 (Sigäloväda-s°) The Sigalovdda-sutta was translated from Pali into Japanese by H. Nakamura, 
Chikuma: Butten, I, 83-93. 

Sigalovddasutta, translated into English by Bhadanta Pannasiri, Visva-Bharati Annals vol. III, 1950, 150-228. 

Translated into English: (Walpola Rahula: What the Buddha taught. 2nd ed. Bedford, Gordon Fraser, 1967, 
pp. 119-124.) 

DN. No. 32 (Ätänätiya-s.) Bruchstücke des Átánátikasütra aus den Zentralasiatischen Sanskritkanon der Buddhisten. 
Herausg. von Helmuth Hoffmann. Königliche Preussische Turfan-Expedition: Kleine Sanskrit-Texte, Heft V. 
Leipzig, Deutsche Morgenländische Gesellschaft, 1939. (Reviewed by E. H. Johnston, JRAS. 1941, 279.) 

DN. No. 33 (Sangiti-s.) On the process of the formation of this sūtra, cf. Fragments of the Saügitisütra of the 
Dirghägama of the Sarvästivädins were edited by E. Waldschmidt, ZDMG. Band 105, 1955, 298-318. The Chi- 
nese version of the Sangitisutta was translated by S. Behrsing AM. VII, 1931, S. 1 f. 

DN. No. 34 (Dasuttara-s.). Sanskrit fragments of Dafottara-sütra were found. Yamada: Bongo Butten, 47. 

[Editions] Kusum Mittal: Dogmatische Begriffsreihen im älteren Buddhismus, 1: Fragmente des Dasottarasüira aus 
zentralasiatischen Sanskrit-Handschriften=D. AK. d. Wiss. zu Berlin, Inst. f. Orientf., Veróff., Nr. 34: Sanskrittexte 
aus den Turfanfunden, IV): Berlin: Akademie-Verlag, 1957. 

Dieter Schlingloff: Dogmatische Begriffsrethen im älteren Buddhismus. 

Ia: Dafottarasütra IX-X (=D. Ak.d. Wiss. zu Berlin, Inst. f. Orientf., Veróff., Nr. 57: Sanskrittexte aus den 
Turfanfunden, IVa). Berlin, Akademie-Verlag, 1962. 

Both reviewed by J. W. de Jong, HJ. vol. X, Nos. 2/3, 1967, 197-198. 

E. Waldschmidt (ed.) : Faksimile- Wiedergaben von Sanskrithandschriflen aus den Berliner Turfanfunden. I. Handschriften 
zu fünf Sütras des Dirghägama, The Hague, Moutons, 1963. (Reviewed by M. J. Dresden, JAOS. vol. 86, No. 4, 
Oct.-Dec. 1966, 430; by J. Gonda, ZIJ. vol. IX, No. 1, 1965, 73. BSOAS. vol. XXIX, part I, 1966, 199-200.) 

[Studies] A synoptic table of the Dasottarasiitra was given by J.W. de Jong, Kanakura Comm. Vol., 1-25 (in Engl.) 

There are two Chinese versions of this text: 1) PREH; translated by Ziittf5 (Taisho, vol. 
I, p. 233 b f.) It was translated into Japanese by Hakuju Ui (Yakukyöshi Kenkyü, op. cit., pp. 245-275.) 2) "Æ 
By Seen, No. 6 +% (Taisho, vol. I, p. 52 cf.) 

1 6a] 4%, translated by Buddhayasas and Buddhasmrti. This was translated into Japanese by Kaijó Ishi- 
kawa in KIK. Agonbu, vol. 7. The ways of studying and translating Chinese versions of the Ägamasütras were 
discussed by F. Weller, AM. 1923, S. 620 f.; V, 1928, S. 104 f.; S. Behrsing, AM, VIII, 1933, S. 277. 

(Sanskrit Fragments] Fragments of the Dirghágama of the Sarvastivadins were found and published. 

Faksimile- Wiedergaben von Sanskrithandschrifter aus den Berliner Turfanfunden 1: Handschriften zu fünf sütras des 
Dirghägama. Unter Mitarbeit von W. Clawitter, D. Schlingloff und R. L. Waldschmidt herausgegeben von E. 
Waldschmidt. The Hague, Moutons, 1963, Reviewed by F. R. Hamm, ZDMG. Band 120, 1970, 399-400. 

12 Kaijó Ishikawa in Buttan, p. 345 f. 

13 Kaijó Ishikawa in KIK. Agonbu, vol. 7, Introd. pp. 2 ff. 

14 Tetsurö Watsuji, of. cit., pp. 88-115; Kaijö Ishikawa: Ui Comm. Vol., pp. 47 ff. 

[Japanese Translations Nanden, vol. 7.] The Mahäparinibbäna-suttanta and the Mahdpaddna-suttanta were trans- 
lated by Tsüshö Byödö: Bonshi Höyaku: Buddha no Shi (SE8S30RRODIEO SE The Decease of Buddha), Yokohama, 
Indogaku Kenkyüsho, Dec. 1961, pp. 1-210. 

Translation of important passages, by Hajime Nakamura, Sekai Koten Bungaku Zenshü, vol. 6, (Tokyo, Chikuma 
Shobo, May 1966), pp. 43-58. His translation of the whole text was published in Iwanami Bunko, 1980. 

Translation of this suttanta from the beginning, Journal Agama, April 1979 and following numbers. 
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been compiled by the Sarvästivädins.15 There is no Pali text corresponding to the {tit¢ 
in the Chinese version of the Dirghägama. The original must have been composed in North- 
western India during 2nd B.C. to 2nd century A.D., chiefly based on the teachings of the 
Sarvastivadins. 16 

The Catusparisatsätra belonged to the Dirghägama of the Mülasarvástivádins.!? 

In later days Buddhaghosa wrote a commentary on the Dighanikdya, named the Suman- 
galavildsint (Dighanıkäya-atthakathä). It contains materials much earlier than Buddha- 
ghosa.17” 

(2) Majjhima-nikdya.8 The Chinese version of the Madhyamdgama is!® a counterpart 


[Western Translations] The }#¢7# in the [s] ££ was translated by F. Weller, Monumenta Serica vol. 4, 40f. 
and 5. 

Karl Eugen Neumann: Die letzten Tage Gotamo Buddhos. Aus dem grossen Verhör über die Erlóschung Mahäpari- 
nibbdnasuttam des Pali-Karons, München, R. Riper, 1911. 2. Aufl. 1923. 

Cf. s. v. Western translations of the DN. 

Fragments of the Sanskrit text were found and edited. —Das Mahäparinirvänasütra. Text in Sanskrit und Tibetisch, 
verglichen mit dem Pali nebst einer Übersetzung der chinesischen Entsprechung im Vinaya der Mülasarvástivádins, Herausge- 
geben von Ernst Waldschmidt. 3 Bánde. Berlin, Akademie-Verlag, 1950, 1951. (Reviewed by F. Edgerton, 
JAOS. vol. 72, 1952, 190-193; by T. Burrow, RAS. 1952, 166; by W. de Jong, OLZ. 1953, Sept. 178-180.) 

[Studies] E. Waldschmidt: Die Überlieferung vom Lebensende des Buddha: Eine vergleichende Analyse des Maha- 
parinirvänasütra und seiner Textentsprechungen. (Abhandlungen der Akademie der Wissenschaften in Göttingen. Phil-Hist. 
Klasse No. 29.) Göttingen, 1944. 

E. Waldschmidt: Beiträge zur Textgeschichte des Mahäparinirvänasätra, Göttingen Akademie, 1939. 

L. Alsdorf: Bemerkungen zu einem metrischen Fragment des Mahäparinirväna-sütra, ZDMG. Bd. 105, 
1955, S. 327 £. 

Pachow: Comparative Studies in the Mahäparinibbäna-sutta, Sino-Indian Studies, vol. I, Part 4, July 1945, 
167-210; vol. II, part I, April 1946, I-41. 

Kenneth Ch’en: The Mahäparinirväpasütra and the First Council, HJAS. vol. 21, 1958, 128-133. 

Raymond B. Williams: Historical Criticism of a Buddhist Scripture: The Mahäparinibbäna Sutta, JAAR. vol. 
XXXVIII, No. 2, June 1970, 156-167. 

The Sanskrit equivalent of Vassakära in this sutra must be Vasyakära. 

(D. D. Kosambi: ABORI. vol. 32, pp. 53-60) 

15 Ryóei Tokuoka: ZBK. VIII, No. 2, 1960, p. 202 f. 

18 Kaijó Ishikawa: NBC N. No. 8, p. 156 f. 

17 Cf. Yamada: Bongo Bulten, 46-47. 

Ernst Waldschmidt: Das Catusparisatsitra, Eine kanonische Lehrschrift über die Begründung der buddhistischen Gem- 
einde. Text in Sanskrit und Tibetisch, verglichen mit dem Pali nebst einer Ubersetzung der chinesischen Entsprechung im Vinaya 
der Mülasarvástivádins. (Abhandlungen der Deutschen Akademie der Wissenschaften zu Berlin, Klasse für Spra- 
chen, Literatur und Kunst, Jahrgang 1960, Nr. 1). Akademie-Verlag 1962. Reviewed by O. Botto, EW. vol. 11, 
1962, 272-273. 

Ernst Waldschmidt: Vergleichende Analyse des Catusparisatsütra, Festschrift Schubring, 84, 122. 

Walter Couvreur: Zu einigen sanskrit-kutschischen Listen von Stichwörtern aus dem Catusparisatsütra, Da$otta- 
rasütra und Nidänasamyukta Pratidänam, 275-282. 

12” Sodo Mori, Sötöshü Kenkytlin Kenkyüsei Kenkyü Kiyö, No. 8, Sept. 1976, pp. 176-164. 

18 [Editions] The Majjhima Nikäya, Reprint. vol. I. Ed. by V. Trenckner, 1948. vol. II. vol. III. Ed. by Lord 
Chalmers, 1951. Geoffrey Cumberlege, Oxford Univ. Press. Published for PTS. 

[Western Translations] Bhikkhu Silacara (trans.): The Majjhima Nikäya. (The first fifty discourses from the 
collection of the medium-length discourses of Gautama the Buddha.) Leipzig, Walter Markgraf, 1912; London, 
Arthur Probsthain, 1913. 

Lord Chalmers, (trans.): Further Dialogues of the Buddha (Majjhima Nikdya). 1926, 1927. Sacred Books of the 
Buddhists, vols. V, VI. 2 vols. PTSTS. XV. 

Isaline Blew Horner (trans.): The Middle Length Sayings (Majjhima-nikdya, vol. I (First Fifty Suttas.) 1954. 
PTSTS. XXIX; vol, II (London 1954); vol. III (London, 1959). 
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to it.?0 

Before the compilation of the Majjhima-nikáya or the Madhyamágama some portions 
of these were current as independent sütras,??' and these small independent suttas were trans- 
lated at an early period by An-shih-kao (Zi!) and have been preserved in the Chinese 
Tripitaka. There were some sütras??" which were once included in the Madhyamägama, 
but are missing either in the Majjhima-Nikäya or in the extant Chinese Madhyamägama,and 
the Pali commentary on it is the Papafcasiidani. 


[Japanese Translations] Nanden, vols. 9-11. 

Anthology. Translated by G. Nagao, Sekai no Meicho (Tokyo, Chuokoronsha, May 1969), pp. 461-501. 

[Studies] Bhiksu Thich Minh Chau (RBA): The Chinese Madhyama Agama and the Pali Majjhima Nikäya. 
(A Comparative Study.) The Saigon Institute of Higher Buddhist Studies, Publication Department, 1964. This is 
his doctorate dissertation at the Nava Nälandä Mahävihära. 

Otto Franke: Konkordanz der Gäthäs des Majjhima-Nikäya, WZK. 1912, S. 171 f. 

—  : Majjhima-Nikäya und Suttanipäta, WZK. 1914, S. 261 ff. 

: Der einheitliche Grundgedanke des Majjhima-Nikäya, WZK. 1915, S. 134 f. 

[Individual Suttas] Sanskrit fragments of the Dharmacakrapravartana-sütra were edited. (E. Waldschmidt: 
Bruchstücke buddhistischer Sütras, Leipzig, 1932, 54.) 

Sabbäsava-sutta (MN. No. 2. MN. vol. I, p. 6 f.) 

There are three Chinese versions: (1) ZERAR Heii — iT E, (Taisho, vol. I, pp. 813a f.), (2) "t 
ESE vol. 2, No. 10 PRR (Taisho, vol. I, p. 431 f.), and (3) Fee, vol. 34 -t H (A) (Taisho, vol. 
II, p. 740 a—741 b.) 

The first, oldest one was translated into Japanese by Hakuju Ui (Yakukyöshi Kenkyü, op. cit., pp. 327-334). 

Devadita-sutta (MN. No. 130). Cf. C. A. F. Rhys Davids: Urvan and the Devadüta Sutta, Mélange Pavry, 109 f. 

The Sanskrit text of MN. No. 135 was found. (S. Levi: Manäkarmavibhanga, Paris, 1932. Cf. R. Yamada: Butten 
pp. 39-40.) The Karmavibhangopadefa, a Commentary on it, has many citations from canonical scriptures. (C. B. 
Tripathi: Karmavibhangopadesa und Berliner Texte, WZKSO. Bd. X, 1966, 208-219.) 

No. 141. Saccavibhangasutta: Commentarial explanations on the Four Noble Truths are set forth. There are 
three Chinese versions: (1) F'9gin agi, (Taisho, vol. I, p. 814 b f.) Tr. by H. Ui: TRÆEN pp. 306-317, 
(2) FT Sey 298 SEKE (Taisho, vol. I, p. 467 af), (3) EMSs SRO (Taisho, vol. 2, 
p. 643 a f.) 

No. 142. (Dakkhinavibhanga-s.) Mahäpajäpati, stepmother of Sakyamuni, wanted to make a special pre- 
sentation of a special robe to him. He refused to accept it for himself, but let her donate it to the Order (Sangha). 
This story is set forth in Php $$, vol. 47, THREE; vol. 15 (Entai Tomomatsu FRI PI 2 H8 0 38s k 3€ 
Mx, h, Tokyo, Shunjüsha, Jan. 1970.) 

19 rh Ses, 60 vols., tr. into Chinese by Sanghadeva. This was translated into Japanese by S. Tachibana in 
KIK. Agonbu, vol. 4, 5, 6. 

The process of translating the Madhyama-dgama and the Ekottara-ágama into Chinese was discussed by K. Mid- 
zuno, OGK. Nov. 1956. 

The Dasabalasütra corresponds to the Mahäsihanäda-sutta (MN. 12) and AN. V. 32-36 Dasakanipäta. Yama- 
da: Bongo Butten, 36. Cf. E Waldschmidt: Bruchstücke buddhistischer Sütras (Leipzig, 1932), 207 f. The San- 
skrit original of RER FD (HP hel Se No. 62) was found. E. Waldschmidt: Bruchstücke buddhistischer 
Sutras, Leipzig, 1932, S. 114 f. It corresponds to Vinaya, Mahavagga I, 22; Mahävastu, III, 443 f. Cf. Yamada: 
Bongo Butten, 44-45. 

20 Papaficasüdani Majjhimanikäyatthakathä of Buddhaghosäcariya. Ed. by Y. B. Horner Pt. 5. London, etc. Oxford 
Univ. Press, 1938. Pub. for the Pali Text Society. 

20^ THIS EXER" (Taisho, vol. I, p. 819 c) and “Wie” (Taisho, vol. I, pp. 820-821); “FERS RRR” 
(Taisho, vol. I, p. 837 c £.); “BA” (Taisho, vol. I, p. 599 b f.) 

Hakuju Ui: Yakukyöshi Kenkyü, pp. 318 ff. 322-326; 296-304; Hajime Nakamura: Genshi Bukkyö no Shisö, vol. 2, 
pp. 483-484. 

20'" “aot eee” (Taisho, vol. I, p. 922 b f.); “ARFI” (Taisho, vol. I, p. 919 b f). Hakuju Ui: ibid, 
pp. 276-295; H.. Nakamura: ibid., pp. 484. 
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(3) Samyutta-nıkäya.?! The Sanskrit original of the Chinese version of the Samyuktägama 
was composed in 200-400 A.D.22 There were once a larger and a smaller version of the 
existing Chinese version of the Samyuktágama.?3 The existing Chinese version” is in disorder 
with regard to the arrangement of its parts.25 The one-volume Chinese version of the 


21 [Edition] The Samyutta- Nik @ya of the Sutta-Pitaka. Reprint. 5 parts. Edited by Léon Feer, London, Luzac, 
1960. Part VI. Indexes by Mrs. Rhys Davids. Luzac, 1960. Published for PTS. 

[Japanese Translation] Nanden XII-XVI 

Some suttas were translated into Japanese. (G. Nagao: op. cit., pp. 429-460). 

[Western Translations] Caroline Augusta Foley Rhys Davids, assisted by Süriyagoda Sumangala Thera, 
(trans.): The Book of Kindred Sayings (Samyuttanikáya) or Grouped Suttas, vol. I. 1917. Reprint. 1950. PTSTS. VII. 

Caroline Augusta Foley Rhys Davids, assisted by Frank Lee Woodward (trans.): The Book of Kindred Sayings 
(Samyuttanikáya) or Grouped Suttas, vol. II. 1922, 1953. PTSTS. X. 

Frank Lee Woodward (trans.) : Caroline A. F. Rhys Davids (ed.): The Book of Kindred Sayings (Samyutta-nikáya) 
or Grouped Suttas, vol. III. 1927. PTSTS. XIII. 

(trans.): Caroline A. F. Rhys Davds (ed.): The Book of Kindred Sayings (Samyutta-nikáya) or Grouped 
Suttas, vol. IV, 1927. PTSTS. XIV. 

Frank Lee Woodward (trans.): The Book of Kindred Sayings (Samyutta-nikdya) or Grouped Suttas, vol. V. 1930. 
PTSTS. XVI. 

The Book of the Kindred Sayings (Reprint: London), part I. 1950, part II. 1952; part III. 1954; part IV 1956; 
part V. 1956. 

Translated into German by Wilhelm Geiger, ZB. IV, 1922, S. 56 f. VIII, 1928, S. I f. 

Wilhelm Geiger: Samyutta- Nikaya, Die in Gruppen geordnete Sammlung aus dem Páli-Kanon der Buddhisten. Bde. 

I, II. München-Neubiberg: Oskar-Schloss, 1923, 1930. 

[Western Studies] Cf. S. Lévi: TP. 1904, p. 297 f. 

Sanskrit fragments of thc Nidánasamyukta of the Samyuktägama were found in Turfan, E. Waldschmidt, 
ZDMG. Band 107, 1957, 372-401. 

Chandrabhal Tripathi: Fünfundzwanzig Sütras des Niddnasamyukta (=D. Ak. d. W. zu Berlin, Inst. f. Orientf. 
Veróff., Nr. 56: Sanskrittexte aus den Turfanfunden. ed. E. Waldschmidt, No. IVa and VIII.) Berlin, Akademie- 
Verlag, 1962. Reviewed by E. Conze, JAOS. vol. 85, No. 3, July-Sept. 1965, 463-464; by J. W. de Jong, IIJ. 
vol. X, No. 2/3, 1967, 198-199. 

The 25th sütra of the Nidänasamyukta was published by E. Waldschmidt (Turner Vol., 569-579). 

The Sanskrit text of Dhuajágrastitra (= SN. vol. 1, 218 f.) was found. (E. Waldschmidt: Bruchstücke buddhistischer 
Sutras, Leipzig, 1932, 43 ff.) A fragment from the Samyuktägama was found in Turfan. (E. Waldschmidt, Adyar 
LB. vol XX, 1956, 213-228.) 

[Japanese Studies] Cf. Unrai Bunshu, p. 435 f. Topics in the Samyutta-nikäya and the.Samyuktägama were classi- 
fied in groups by Baiyü Watanabe: Zóagonkyó Zönikaya no Kenkyü (PESTS HERED, Studies on the 
Samyuktägama and the Samyutta-nikäya), Köshisha, Tokyo, July 1926, 2--2--204 pp. 

The structure of the Sagätha-vagga of SN. was investigated by Zennó Ishigami, (Sanko Annual, No. 1, 1966, 
185—263.) 

The number of the Suttas of the Samyutta-nikdya was discussed by Mitsuyoshi Saigusa, Shilkyo Kenkyü, No. 192, 
Sept. 1967, 1-32. 

Some scenes of the life of the Buddha as are revealed in the Sagäthavagga of SN. are discussed by Zennó 
Ishigami, Sanko Bunka Kenkyüsho Kiyö, No. 3, 1970, 41-68. 

22 Bunzaburó Matsumoto: Bulten, p. 312 f. Shödö Hanayama ascribes it to the 5th to 6th century A.D. 
(IBK. III, 1. p. 314 f.) 

23 B. Shiido, in KIK. Agonbu, vol. 1, pp. 63-80. 

24 Metal EE, 50 vols., translated into Chinese by Gunabhadra in 435—443 A.D. This was translated into Japa- 
nese by B. Shiido in KIK. Agonbu, vols. 1-3. The Chinese version was carefully examined by him in collation 
with the Pali text. A detailed comparative list is published in KIK. Agonbu, vol. 1, pp. 325-427. 

The Chinese version of the Minor Samyukta-ágama was discussed by Kögen Midzuno, IBK. vol. XVIII, No. 2, 
March 1970, 41-5]. 

25 Shödö Hanayama: ZBK. vol 2, No. 2, 1954, p. 139 f. 

Based upon an uddäna in the Yogäcära-bhümi the late B. Shiido reorganized the whole content of the Chinese ver- 
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Samyuktdgama is certainly one by An Shih-kao.?6 Some teachings of the Samyutta-nikäya 
can be traced to the Brhadäranyaka-upanisad.”” The Samyuktägama contains numerous pas- 
sages which can be regarded as the beginning of abhidkarma.?8 

It is doubtless that the Sagatha-vagga of the Samyutta- Nikäya came into existence very 
early. This can be evidenced by means of many criteria. Moreover, a verse of the Sagätha- 
vagga is cited and commented on in the Anguttara-Nıkäya (vol. V, p. 46) as follows: 

Vuttam idam bhante Bhagavatà Kumäripafhesu: 

Atthassa pattim hadayassa santim. 
The phrase cited here is found in the Sagäthavagga (SN. vol. I, p. 126). 
(The section in which this phrase is found is entitled dhitaro). 

Before the compilation of the Samyuktägama some portions of this scripture were current 
as independent sutras. For example, the TE=#E which discusses the situation of an 
individual existence, the KRÆ which sets forth transitoriness of faficaskandha, the 


Dharmacakrapravartana-sutra, and the JEX which discusses the Eightfold Right Way, 
etc.2? 


The Pali Dhammacakkapavattana-sutta is very important as the text conveying the first 
sermon of the Buddha, and has been read throughout all the Buddhist world.?9' 
(4) Anguttara-nikaya.29” It was formerly admitted that the Sanskrit original of the 


sion of the Samyuktägama critically and translated it into Japanese. (KIK. Agonbu, vol. 1, Introduction). 

26 Tomojirö Hayashiya: Bukkyö Kenkyü, I, 2, p. 27 f. 

2? Yüshó Miyasaka: Shükyö Kenkyü, vol. 33, 1, No. 160, Oct. 1959, pp. 70-88. 

25 Fumimaro Watanabe in JBK. vol. 6, No. 1, Jan. 1958, p. 132 f. 

29 These sutras were discussed and translated into Japanese by Hakuju Ui (Yakukyöshi Kenkyil, pp. 335-343; 
349-376); H. Nakamura: Genshi Bukkyó no Shiso, vol. 2, pp. 484—489. 

29’ Fragments of the Sanskrit text (Dharmacakrapravartana-siltra) were found and published. (E. Waldschmidt: 
Bruchstücke buddhistischer Sutras. Leipzig, 1932.) 

There are three Chinese versions. An-shih-kao's oldest version was translated into Japanese by Hakuju Ui 
(Yakukyöshi Kenkyü, op. cit., pp. 335-339). All the extant versions were investigated in collation (Kögen Midzuno, 
Bukkyö Kenkyü, (published by The International Buddhist Association), No. 1, Dec. 1970, pp. 92-114. 

(H. Nakamura: Genshi Bukkyó no Shisó, vol. 2, p. 485.) 

29^" [Edition] The Anguttara- Nikáya Published for PTS. Reprint. London, Luzac. vol. I, edited by Richard 
Morris. 2nd ed., revised by A. K. Warder, 1961. vol. II, Edited by R. Morris, 1955. vols. III, IV, V, edited by 
E. Hardy, 1958. 

[Western Translations] Frank Lee Woodward (trans.): The Book of Gradual Saying (Anguttara-nikäya) or More- 
numbered Suttas, vol. I. 1932. Reprint: 1951. PTSTS. XXII. 

Frank Lee Woodward (trans.): The Book of Gradual Sayings (Anguttara-nikäya) or More-numbered Suttas, vol. II. 
933. Reprint: 1953. PTSTS. XXIV. 

E. M. Hare (trans.): The Book of Gradual Sayings (Anguttara-nıkäya) or More-numbered Suttas, vol. III. 1934, Re- 
print: 1953. PTSTS. XXV. 

E. M. Hare (trans.): The Book of the Gradual Sayings (Anguttara-nikdya), vol. IV. 1935. Reprint: 1955. PTSTS. 
XXVI. 

Frank Lee Woodward (trans.): The Book of the Gradual Sayings (Anguttara-nikäya), vol. V. 1936, Reprint: 1955. 
PTSTS. XXVII. 

Die Lehrreden des Buddha aus der Angereihten Sammlung Anguttara-Nikäya, aus dem Pali übersetzt von Nyanati- 
loka. 3. revidierte Neuauflage. 5 Bande. Kéln, Verlag M. DuMont Schauberg, 1969. Reviewed by Heinz Bechert, 
ZDMG. Band 121, 1971, 408-409. 

[Japanese Translations] Nanden, vols. 17-22. 

The process of formation of AN. was discussed by C. A. F. Rhys Davids, IC. 1935, p. 643 f. dhydna and prajfiä 
(in AN. III, 355) was discussed by Poussin, Lanman Studies, 135 f. 
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Chinese version? of the Ekotlarägama-sätra?! was composed in the period between the 2nd 
century and the beginning of the 4th century A.D.32 However, there is an opinion that it 
is likely that the Pali text of the Anguttara-nıkäya was composed probably in the reign of 
Menander, ist B.C., and that the Chinese version, which mentions the words, Mahayana, 
dharmakäya, and deprecates Hinayäna, must have been composed after the rise of Mahäyäna, 
probably in the 2nd or 3rd century A.D.33 The sect to which the Ekottarágama belonged is 
not clear.34 The Tshikhu-sánkwán-ching (TALERE) in 2 vols. translated by An Shih-kao 
is another version of the one of the Ekottardgama.%5 

The Manorathapirani (Anguttara-atthakathd), the Pali commentary must have been 
composed prior to 400 A.D.55' 

It is likely that the four Nikdyas were composed about the same period? after Asoka.3? 

(5) Khuddaka-nıkäya. In the Chinese Tripitaka or in the Tibetan Tripitaka there 
exists no scripture which corresponds to the Pali Khuddaka- Nikäya, the fifth Nikaya, as a whole. 
However, in Tibet a scripture called “Ksudrägama’’ was known, and its sentences were also 
known.38 As the appellation Pafa-nikáya is mentioned in Pali literature and the term 
Paflcanaikäyıka (in Sanskrit) is mentioned in ancient inscriptions, a Nikáya called Khuddaka- 
Nikdya which was a collection of some scriptures must have existed very early. 

This Nikäya was composed in the form as it is now after King Asoka.39 

In south India there was a different opinion about the contents of the KAhuddaka- Nikäya, 
according to which the Khuddaka-Nikdya comprised the whole of the Vinaya-pitaka, the whole 
of the Abhidhamma-pitaka and all suttas except the Four Nikäyas.3° This opinion involves 
that the Five Nikdyas correspond to the Three Tipitakas. 

(a) Khuddaka-pátha.*0 


30 NERSE, 51 vols., translated into Chinese by Sanghadeva. This was translated into Japanese by Gohö 
Hayashi, in KZK. vols. 8-10. About the Chinese translations of this sütra and the Madhyamágama, cf. K. Midzuno, 
Bulletin of the Okurayama Oriental Research Institute, No. 2, 1956, pp. 41-90. 

A sutra (relevant to Sariputta) of the Ekottaragama, chuan 45 (Taisho Tripitaka, vol. 2, p. 793) was examined 
and translated into French by E. Lamotte, BSOAS. vol. XXX, Part I, 1967, 105-116. 

31 A sūtra on Sáriputra in the Ekottarágama (in vol. 45) was analysed by E. Lamotte, BSOAS. vol. XXX, Part 
I, 1967, 105-116. 

82 Bunzaburó Matsumoto, Butten, p. 332. f. 

33 G. Hayashi in KIK. Agonbu, vol. 8, pp. 5-6. 

34 dp is ascribed to the Dharmaguptakas by B. Matsumoto, (Butten, p. 349); to Mahäsanghikas by C. 
Akanuma: (Bukkyö Kyöten Shiron ces hA p. 38), and many others. A. Hirakawa rejects both theories as 
groundless. (NBGN. No. 22, p. 251: Ritsuzö no Kenkyü p. 48.) 

85 Tomojiro Hayashiya: Bukkyd Kenkyü, I, 2, p. 37 f. Nanjiö, No. 648; cf. Index to Nanjiö Catalogue, p. 39. 

This Sutra (-EAV—48££) was translated into Japanese by H. Ui (Yakukyöshi Kenkyfl, pp. 353-376). RAU or 
JUI. was discussed in the AAFP PEASE (Taisho, vol. 15, p. 181 b) and HBT A, vol. 43 (Taisho, vol. 2, p. 
780 ab). Discussed by H. Ui. op. cit., pp. 346-348. 

45’ Sodo Mori, Josai Daigaku Jimbun Kenkyü, No. 5, Feb. 1978, pp. 25-47. 

86 Egaku Mayeda: ZBK. II, 1, p. 315 f. 

?  Hakuju Ui: Indo Tetsugaku Kenkyd, vol. 2, p. 149. 

38 Täranätha’s Geschichte des Buddhismus in Indien, aus dem Tibetischen übersetzt von Anton Schiefner (St. Peters- 
burg: Commissionáre der Kaiserlichen Akademie der Wissenschaften, 1869), S. 42. 

3? Egaku Mayeda: IBK. I, 2, 1953, p. 240 f. 

Cf, E. Lamotte. Khuddakanikaya and Ksudrakapitaka, EW. vol. 8, 1957, 341-348. 

4” Robert Caesar Childers: A Dictionary of the Pali Langauge (London, Trübner, 1875), p. 282. 
40 Bhadragaka: The Khuddaka-Pafha or Short Buddhist Recitations in Pali and English. A New Version. Bangkok, 


(b) JDhammapada.?9 This is a fairly old text.42 The Pali text is a short work of 423 
verses dealing with central themes of Buddhist practice, perhaps the most popular and in- 


fluential Buddhist text. 
1953. 

Caroline Augusta Folex Rhys Davids (trans.): The Minor Anthologies of the Pali Canon; Part I. Dhammapada 

. and Khuddakapátha, 1931. 

Sacred Books of the Buddhists, vol. VII, PTSTS. XXIII. 

The Khuddakapätha was translated in the following work. Minor Readings and Illustrator. By Bhikkhu Nänamoli 
(Osbert Moore). Pali Text Society, Translation Series XXXII, London, Luzac and Co., 1960. (Reviewed by 
K. N. Jayatilleke, JRAS. 1961, 158-159.) 

Paramatthajottka,. Buddhaghosa’s commentary on the Khuddakapátha, was translated into English. /Bhikkhu 
Nanamoli: Minor Readings and Illustrator. PTS. translation series, No. 32, London, Luzac, 1960.) 

(Reviewed by A. Wayman, JAOS. vol. 83, 1963, 259-261.) 

Cf. M. La Fuente: Pirit Nula, Le Fil de Pirit. Suttas de Protection. Paris, 195]. (Translation of Parittasutta etc.) 

[Japanese Translation] By Ryódó Miyata: Nanden, vol. 23. 

[Study] Parittas in Thai Buddhism were discussed by Kyogo Sasaki, Bukkyö Kenkyü, No. 1, Dec. 1970, 19-28. 

“ [Editions] Dhammapadam. Ex tribus codicibus Hauniensibus Palice edidit, Latine vertit, excerptis ex 
Commentario Palico notisque illustravit V. Fausboll. Havniae, 1855. 

The Dhammapada. New edition by Süriyagoda Sumangala Thera. Published for the Pali Text Society by 
Humphrey Milford, London, 1914. 

j. Kashyap: The Dhammapada (Khuddakanikäya vol. I), Nälandä-Devanägari Pali Series, 1959. 

[Western Translations] Cf. W. II, 80. 

[Latin Translation] Dhammapadam. Ex tribus codicibus Havniensibus Palice edidit, Latine vertit, excerptis 
ex Commentario Palico notisque illustravit V. Fausboll. Havniae, 1855. 

[English Translations] Max Miüller, Friedrich. The Dhammapada. A Collection of Verses. SBE. vol. 10, 
Oxford, Clarendon Press, 1881. Reprint: Delhi etc.: Motilal Banarsidass. Probably the best translation even now- 
adays, but occasionally it needs corrections (pointed out by Hajime Nakamura in his Japanese translation). This 
translation is reproduced in Lin Yutang: The Wisdom of China and India (New York, Random House, 1942), pp. 
321-56; Clarence Hamilton: Buddhism (New York, Liberal Arts Press, 1952), pp. 64-97; and E. Wilson, Sacred 
Books of the East (New York, Willey Book Co., 1945), pp. 113-51. 

Radhakrishnan, Sarvepalli (ed. and tr.): The Dhammapada, London, New York, Toronto, Oxford University 
Press, 1950. 2nd imp. 1954. (Reviewed by I. B. Horner, JRAS. 1951, 123.) A good translation with an illuminating 
introductory essay. This translation is reproduced, almost completely, in Radhakrishnan and Charles A. Moore 
(eds.): A Source Book in Indian Philosophy, (London, Oxford University Press, 1957); Princeton University Press, 
1957), pp. 292-325. 

Narada Thera: The Dhammapada. Text with ETr. 2nd ed. Colombo, 1964. Calcutta: Mahabodhi Society 
of India, 1952. London: John Murray, 1954. (Wisdom of E. Series.) A good translation by a Ceylonese Buddhist 
monk of international renown with copious notes of a religious or philosophical nature. 

P. L. Vaidya: Dhammapadam. Text in Devanägari, with Engl. translation. 2nd ed. Poona, 1934. 

Irving Babbitt: The Dhammapada, New York and London, Oxford University Press, 1936. (A paperback 
edition: New- York, New Directions Publishing Corporation, 1965). 

The translator was not a specialist, and it is accompanied by an essay on Buddha and the Occident, which reads 
interesting. 

N. K. Bhagwat, The Dhammapada. Text in Devanägari with Engl. translation. Bombay; the Buddha Society, 
n. d. 

Samuel Beal: A Catena of Buddhist Scriptures from the Chinese. London, Trübner, 1871, pp. 188-203. 

—: Text from the Buddhist Canon, Commonly Known as Dhammapada, with Accompanying Narrative. Boston, 
Houghton, 1878; London, Kegan Paul, Trench, Trübner, 1878; 2nd ed., London, Kegan Paul, Trench, Trübner, 
1902; reprint, Calcutta, Gupta, 1952. 

{German Translations] Dhammapadam. Aus dem Pali in den Versmassen des Originals übersetzt von Karl 
Eugen Neumann. 2te Aufl. (Taschenformat). München, 1921. 

Dhamma- Worte. Dhammapada des südbuddhistischen Kanons, verdeutscht von R. Otto Franke. Jena: Eugen Die- 
derichs, 1923. 

Dhammapada. Die älteste buddhistische Spruchsammlung, aus dem Pali übersetzt von Paul Dahlke. Heidelberg, 
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Its verses are simple, impressive and edifying. 

Verses of this scripture often use Vedic technical terms, such as puja, huta, atta etc., 
which means that these verses represent the transient stage from the Vedic religion to the 
formation of new technical terms.42’ Some verses resort to enigmatic expressions conveying 
secret teachings (abhisandhi, e.g. verses 294; 295).42” 

The Dhammapadatthakathá, ascribed to Buddhaghosa, is the traditional commentary on 
the Dhammapada, primarily a compilation of Buddhist legends and tales meant to illustrate 
the application and occasion for preaching the verses of the Dhammapada by a clergy.4? 


Arkana-Verlag, 1970. 

[French Translation] R. et M. de Maratray: Le Dhammapada. Paris, 1931. 

(Japanese Translations] Translated by Shunto Tachibana in Kokuyaku Daizókyo, Kyöbu, vol. 12, 1918; by 
Unrai Wogihara: Hokkug yö (7 8)&E), Iwanami Bunko, No. 1191. Iwanami Shoten Tokyo, 1935, 106 pp.; by Nao- 
shiró Tsuji; Nanden, vol. 23. 1937: tr. by Makoto Nagai: Danmapada (4 7-234 Dhammapada), Gendösha, 
Ett, July 1948; by Egaku Mayeda in Sekai Bungaku Taikei, Indoshü, ([ LX ^E XGA v FS), Chikuma 
Shobö 1959, pp. 140-158; by Shókó Watanabe: Shinyaku Hokkug yö Kowa (HRAJ S85; The Dhammapada 
Newly Translated and Explained), Daihórinkaku, Tokyo, May 1951 (346 pp.); by Entai Tomomatsu: A vv 
AA (HR), Kandadera, Tokyo, July 1961, (64-648 pp.), which contains a new Japanese translation with 
the Pali original, all Chinese versions, and Rev. Narada's English Translation. 

Hajime Nakamura: Buddha no Shinri no Kotoba; Kankyö no Kotoba (Z y DARBO Lik + READ LiF) 
(Iwanami Bunko, 33-302-1) Jan. 1978. 

[Japanese Studies] Jitsuken Niu: Hokkukyö no Taishö Kenkyü (HAEDH RHA A comparative study on 
various versions of the Dhammapada), Kéyasan, Nihon Indogakkai, 1967. (This is an indispensable work for textual 
studies). 

The outline of the Dhammapada was set forth by Mitsuyoshi Saigusa, Komazawa Daigaku Bukkyögakubu Kenkyü 
Kiyö, No. 29, 173-190. The Dhammapada was carefully examined exhaustively in collation with other versions 
by Kögen Midzuno, Bukkyö Kenkyü, No. 2, March 1972, 116-144; August 1973, pp. 144-149; No. 4, 1974, pp. 
140-206; No. 5, March 1976, pp. 310-382. 

[Studies] V. Raghavan: The Dhammapada, The Aryan Path, Feb. 1957. 58—63. 

Hugh l'Anson Fausset: Thoughts on the Dhammapada, in Poets and Pundits: A Collection of Essays, London. 
Cape, 1947; New Haven, Yale University Press, 1949, pp. 262-69. 

B. G. Gokhale: The Image-world of the Dhammapada, Bombay Comm. Vol., 78-82. 

B. R. Saksena: Fanciful Etymologies in the Dhammapada, Ganganatha Jha Commemoration Volume, p. 315 f. 

The author of the }£ AJKE is traditionally said to be Dharmatrata (X). (Daijö Tokiwa, Mujinto, Dec. 1905, 
1 ff.) 

One verse of Apramädavarga is found in the Ahirbudhnya-samhitä, IHQ . vol. 6, 168 f. 

One verse of the Dhammapada is often cited by later treaties. (Yukio Sakamoto, Osaki Gakuhö, No. 86, July 1935.) 

B. Karunes criticizes the teachings of the Dhammapada severely. (JJhaRI. vol. VIII, part 4, Aug. 1951, 397—406.) 

Text-critical problems relevant to the Dhammapada were discussed by Hajime Nakamura (Genshi Bukkyö no 
Shisd) vol. 2, 434—442). 

42 Kögen Midzuno in Komazawa Daigaku Gakuhö. NS. (441), No. 2, 1953, p. 3 ff.; 14 ff. 

42’ Tetsuya Tabata, JBK. vol. 18, No. 1, 1969, pp. 144—145. 

42” Prahlad Pradhan: Abhisandhi Verse in Dhammapada. Jagajjyoti. A Buddha Jayanti Annual, 1977, 
pp. 19-25. 

43 [Edition] The Commentary on the Dhammapada. Edited by H. C. Norman, London, Published for The Pali 
Text Society by Luzac and Company, London, 1970. 4 vols. 

[Translation] Eugene W. Burlingame: Buddhist Legends. (Harvard Oriental Series, vols. 28-30.) Cambridge; 
Harvard University Press, 1921; London, Oxford University Press, 1922. 

Part of the Dhammapadatthakathá was translated in Komazawa Kiyd, No. 18, March 1960. 

[Study] Dhammapadaithakathá was examined by Mrs. Kazuko Saito (Tanabe), Bukkyö Kenkyd, No. 2, March 
1972. 55-84. 
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The Fa-tchü-ching (2:4) 2 vols.)44 and the Fa-chii-pi-yii-ching (WERE 4 vols.) 45 
are collections of the verses which, for the most part, correspond to the verses of the Pali 
Dhammapada, although their content and the order of the verses differ with versions to a con- 
siderable degree. 


Recently the Dharmapada in Gandhäri came to be known,46 which has excited scholars. 
In Central Asia the Chinese version of another sutra of the same title (HERE HERE) was 
found; this is a spurious text. 


The Udänavarga®? composed by the Sarvastivadins seems to be collation of the Pali 


44 Taisho, No. 210. 

45 Taisho, No. 211. AJK% 4 vols., translated into Chinese by #:/B and i37. The short is anonymous. 
This was translated into Japanese by Chizen Akanuma and Kyóo Nishio in KIX. Honenbu, vol. 11. 

46 [Edition] The Gándhári Dharmapada, edited with an Introduction and Commentary by John Brough, London, 
Oriental Series, vol. 7 (London etc., Oxford University Press, 1962). Reviewed by M. B. Emeneau, JAOS. vol. 82, 
1962, pp. 400—402; by E. Sluszkiewicz, RO. vol. XXIX, 1965, pp. 143-146; by H. W. Bailey, RAS. 1963, pp. 
282-283; by G. Morgenstierne, BSOAS. vol. XXVII, part 1, 1964, pp. 178-180; by J. W. de Jong, HJ. vol. X, 
No. 2/3, 1967, pp. 199-203. Cf. Sten Konow: The Oldenburg folio of the Kharosthi Dhammapada, Acta Orientalia, 
vol. 19, 1943, pp. 7-20; H. W. Bailey, BSOAS. vol. 11, 1946, p. 764 f. 

[Review in Japanese] Reviewed in detail by Kógen Midzuno in JBK. vol. 11, No. 2, March 1963, pp. 370- 
376; by Yutaka Iwamoto in MIKiot. Nos. 4-5, Oct. 1963, pp. 74-80. 

[Study] Kógen Midzuno: Bukkyo Kenkyü, No. 2, pp. 127-128. 

48’ Kögen Midzuno, IBK. vol. IX, No. 1, Jan. 1961, p. 402 f. (in Engl.) 

47 [Complete Edition of the Sanskrit Text] Udänavarga, herausgegeben von Franz Bernhard. 2 Bande. Sans- 
krit texte aus den Turfanfunden X. Abhandlungen der Akademie der Wissenschaften in Göttingen. Philologisch- 
Historische Klasse. Dritte Folge, Nr. 54. Góttingen: Vandenhoeck und Ruprecht, 1965. 

[Japanese Translation] Hajime Nakamura: Buddha no Shinri no Kotoba; Kankyo no Kotoba (7 4 DAAD 
> Lid RRO LIX) (Iwanami Bunkó, 33-302-1) Jan. 1978. 

[Edition of the Tibetan version] Hermann Beckh:  Udánavarga. Eine Sammlung buddhistischer Sprüche in 
tibetischer Sprache. Nach dem Kanjur und Tanjur mit Anmerkungen herausgegeben. Text mit deutscher Ein- 
leitung. Berlin, G. Reimer, 1911. 

{Translations of the Tibetan Version] Uddnavarga. A collection of verses from the Buddhist canon. Com- 
piled by Dharmatráta. Being the Northern Buddhist version of Dhammapada. Translated from the Tibetan of the 
bKah-bgyur, with notes and extracts from the comment of Prajfiävarman, by William Woodville Rockhill, 
London, Trübner, 1883. 

Translated into German, Zeitschrift des Buddhismus, Jahrgang, I, S. 23-6; 93-6. 

[A Tibetan Commentary] Udänavargavivaranam of Prajfiavarman. Peking-Tanjur, Mnon-pahi bstan-bcos, Du 
52 a ff. 

[Studies] On the Uddnavarga, cf. W. I1, 237-238. Studies on the Dhammapada and the Uddnavarga were men- 
tioned by B. Pauly, JA. CCXL VIII, 1960, 222f. Some verses of it were expounded by H. Lüders. (Beobachtungen 
über die Sprache des Buddhistischen Uskarioat: Berlin, 1954, S. 161-165.) 

Sanskrit fragments of the Brahmanavarga of the Uddnavarga were examined by B. Pauly, JA. CCXLIX, 1961, 
333-410. 

Apramädavarga was discussed by S. Levi, JA. 1912, p. 203 f. 

p. K. Mukherjee: The Dhammapada and the Udänavarga, JHQ. XI p. 741 ff. 

The compilation of Udänavarga, discussed by Hideaki Nakatani, IBK. vol. XXI, No. 2 March 1973, 988-996. 

[Commentaries] Buddhaghosa:  Paramatthajotiká. Ed. by Helmer Smith, 3 vols. London,for Pali Text Society 
by Oxford University Press, 1916, 1917, 1918. 

Ed. by Suriyagoda Sumangala Thera and Mapalagama Chandaji Thera, revised by Mahagoda Siri Nanissara 
Théra. Colombo, Tripitaka Publication Press, 1920. (in Sinhalese characters.) 

Part of Suttanipäta is commented upon in Niddesa. Cf. s.v. Niddesa. 

The fact that the Suttanipáta is a very old text was pointed out by scholars. (Fausböll, SBE. vol. X, p. xi: H. 
Oldenberg: Buddha, S. 232, Anm. 2.) Oldenberg proved it by means of meters and forms of expression. (Aus dem 
alten Indien, S. 36.) 
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Dhammapada and the Udäna with some verses from the Sagätha-vagga of the Samyutta-nikdya 
and from the Suttanipäta in Pali. There is a legend that the Udänavarga was compiled by 
Dharmaträta, a contemporary of king Kaniska. The phu-yao-ching (HRE 30 vols.) and 
the Fa-tsi-yao-sutching (WERE 4 vols., verses alone)48 are considered to be Chinese 
translations of this text, which corresponds to the Dhammapada of other sects. 

Legend has it that HRE translated into Chinese by Buddhasmrti, was composed by 
Dharmatráta who lived about 300 years after the death of the Buddha. This is earlier than 
the Dhammapadatthakathé of Buddhaghosa. 

The Tibetan version of the Uddnavarga has been transmitted.?? 

The Tocharian version*®’ was found and also Tocharian guide-book to Dharmatráta's 
Udänavarga, which is entitled the 'Udanalankara' 59 

(c) Udàna.9 

In the extant Pali text of the Udana those phrases as are cited as uddna are old, and stories 
were added later.9? 


G. C. Pande (Study in the Origins of Buddhism, p. 35) thinks that the Mahävagga is the latest portion. Anyhow, 
Fausböll’s opinion that the Mahävagga is the oldest section is now untenable. 

Text-critical problems pertaining to the Suttanipdia were discussed by Hajime Nakamura in detail (Genshi Bukkyö 
no Shisó), vol. 2, pp. 444—449). 

Kögen Midzuno: Bukkyö Kenkyü, IV, 3, p. 55 f. 

Hajime Nakamura: Buddha no Kotoba, notes, passim. 

Richard Pischel: Die Turfan-Rezensionen des Dhammapada. (Sitzungsberichte der Preussischen Akademie der 
Wissenschaften, 1908, S. 968-985.) 

Sylvain Levi et Louis de La Vallée Poussin, Journal Asiatique, S. 10, t. XVI, 1910, p. 444 fI.; XVII, 1911, p. 
431 ff.; t. XIX, 1912, p. 311 ff.; Journal of the Royal Asiatic Society, 1911, p. 758 ff.; 1912, p. 355 ff. 

L. Finot, BEFEO. VIII, 1908, pp. 579—580. 

N. P. Chakravarti: L’Uddnavarga Sanskrit. Texte sanscrit en transcription, avec traduction et annotations, 
suivi d'une étude critique et de planches. Tome Premier (Chapitres I à XXI.) 

Mission Pelliot en Asie Centrale. Série Petit in Octavo, Tome IV. Paris, Paul Geuthner, 1930. 

[On lineage of various recensions] Lambert Schmithausen: Zu den Rezensionen des Udanavargah. WZKSO. 
Band XIV, 1970, S. 47-124. 

[Index] Charles Willemen: Udänavarga. Chinese Sanskrit Glossary. HHR]. Tokyo, The Hokuseido 
Press, 1975. (In collation with 4ER. At the request of the author I checked the MSS. beforehand. I think 
there will be no salient mistake.) 

48 In Central Asia there was found the Pseudo-Fa-kiu-king (Taisho, vol. 85, No. 2901) written in Chinese. This 
was examined by Kógen Midzuno (in Engl.) in JBK. vol. 9, No. 1, Jan. 1961, p. 402 f. 

49 Keibyó Sada: Komazawa Daigaku Gakuhö, vol. 4, No. 1, p. 139 f. 

49' E, Sieg und W. Siegling: Udänavarga-Übersetzungen in “Kucischer Sprache", BSOS. VI, 2, p. 483 f. 

50 E. Sieg and W. Siegling: Tocharische Sprachreste. Sprache B. Heft 1. Die Udánalafkára-Fragmente, Texte, Uber- 
seizung und Glossar. Göttingen: Vandenhoek und Ruprecht, 1949 (Reviewed by G. S. Lane, JAOS. vol. 70, 1950, 
130-132. E. Hoffmann, ZDMG. Band 102, 1952, 377—380.) 

E. Sieg und W. Siegling: Bruchstücke eines Udanavarga-Kommentars (Udänälamkära ?) in Tocharischen, 
Festschrift Winternitz, S. 167 f. 

51 [Edition] Udäna. Edited by Paul Steinthal. Reprint. London, G. Cumberlege, Oxford University Press, 
1948. 

[Western Translations] Dawsonne Melanchton Strong (trans.): The Udäna, London, Luzac & .Co., 1902. 

F. I. Woodward (trans.): The Minor Anthologies of the Pali Canon. Part IY. Udäna: Verses of Uplift and Itivuttaka: 
As it was said, London, Oxford University Press, 1948. 

[Japanese Translations] Tr. by Reihö Masunaga: Nanden. vol. 23; tr. by Unrai Wogihara in Unrat Bunshü, 


p. Tr .; Kögen Midzuno: Udäna and the Dhammapada, in Komazawa Daigaku Gakuhö, No. 2, March 1939, 
pp. 3-24. 


; 52 M Winternitz: Geschichte der indischen Litteratur, Bd. II, S. 67. Hajime Nakamura: Genshi Bukkyó no Shisó, vol. 
, p. 442. 


(d) Ituuuttaka.53 

In the extant Pali text of the /tivuttaka the second and third chapters are later additions. 
Which is older between prose and poem sections of this text cannot be decided one-sidedly.54 

The Northern version of this text, i.e., the Sanskrit Jéurttaka (ARE), was compiled by 
the Sarvástivádins, and sets forth a worldly ethics, which is not found in the Pali version.55 

(e) Suttanipata.56 


53 [Edition] Itivuttaka, Edited by Ernst Windisch, (P.T.S.) Reprint—London, G. Cumberlege, Oxford 
University Press, 1948. 

[Western Translations] Sayings of Buddha. The Iti-vuttaka. Translated by Justin Hartley Moore. New York, 
Ams Press, 1968. 1965. Columbia Univ. IIS. vol. V. cf. s.v. Udäna. 

F. L. Woodward (tr.): The Minor Anthologies of Pali Canon, Part II—As It Was Said. London, 1948. 

[Japanese Translation] Tr. by Yachi Ishiguro: Nanden, vol. 23. 

54 M. Winternitz: op. cit., II, S. 68 ff. 

55 Kogetsu Bunshü, p. 423 f.; Kaikyoku Watanabe, JPTS. 1906-7, p. 44 f. The Chinese version Æi% (7 vols, 
Taishó, No. 765) by Hsüan-tsang was translated into Japanese by Kyójun Shimizutani in KIK. Kyóshübu, vol. 
14. In this text topics are discussed with the ascending number. 

58 [Edition] The Sutta-nipata. Edited by V. Fausbóll. XX, 209. London, for Pali Text Society by Oxford 
University Press, 1885. 

Sutta Nipáta. New edition by Dines Andersen and Helmer Smith. XII, 226, 1913. 

(P.T.S.), Reprint. London, G. Cumberlege, Oxford University Press, 1948. 

The Sutta-nipäta. Edited in Devanägari characters by P. V. Bapat. XXXVII, 212. Poona, Arya-bhushana 
Press, 1924. 

Anecdota Pálica. Nach den Handschriften der Kónigl. Bibliothek in Copenhagen im Grundtexte herausgege- 
ben, übersetzt und erklárt von Friedrich Spiegel. I. enthaltend Ugrasutta, aus dem Suttanipáta, nebst Auszügen 
aus der Scholien von Buddhaghosa, 92. Leipzig, Verlag v. Wilh. Engelmann, 1845. 

{Western Translations] Sutta Nipäta. Translated by Sir Muttu Coomära Swamy. XXXVI, 160. London, 
Trübner and Co., 1874, of 30 suttas alone. 

Friedrich Max Müller and V. Fausbøll, (trans.): The Dhammapada, with the Sutta- Nipáta Part I1: (V. Fausbøll, 
(trans.) The Sutta- Nipáta. SBE. vol. 10, 1881. A revised second edition, 1898. 

This is still recommendable, for the translation is literal to the original, and critical of traditional explanations. 

Buddha’s Teachings, being the Sutta- Nipáta or Discourse-Collection. Edited in the original Pali text, with an English 
version facing it by Lord (Robert) Chalmers, HOS. vol. 37. Cambridge, Harvard University Press, 1932. (Re- 
viewed by W. N. Brown, JAOS. vol. 54, 1934, 218-219.) 

E. M. Hare, (trans.) Woven Cadences of Early Buddhists (Sutta- Nipáta). Translation, Colombo, Harrison's and 
Crosfield. London, Oxford Univ. Press. 1945. (SBB. XV) 2nd ed., 1948. (Reviewed by Ch. Humphreys, /RAS. 
1945, 201-203.) 

Das Sutta Nipata. Aus der englischen Übersetzung von Prof. V. Fausboll ins Deutsche übertragen von Dr. 
Arthur Pfungst. X, 80. Strassburg, Karl J. Trübner, 1889. 

Suttanipáta in deutscher Übersetzung, von Karl Seidenstücker, Zeitschrift für Buddhismus, 9 (1931), 23-9, 
52-62, 105-21, 166-84, 260—71, 357-80. (I. 1-III, 3.) 

Die Reden Gotamo Buddho’s aus der Sammlung der Bruchstücke Suttanipäto des Pali-Kanons. Übersetzt von Karl Eugen 
Neumann. XII, 410. Leipzig, Johann Ambrosius Barth. 1905. 2te unveränderte Aufl. München, R. Pikerpund 
Co., 1911. (Footnotes are detailed.) 

A translation of vv. 425-449. Ernst Windisch: Mära und Buddha. (Abhandlungen der königlich-Sächsischen Gesell- 
schaft der Wissenschaften, Band 36, Leipzig, S. Hinzel, 1895), S. 1-32. 

[Japanese Translations] Tr. by Shunto Tachibana in KDK. Kyöbu, vol. 13, 1918; by Unrai Wogihara: 
Shakamuni Seikunshü (RUFEN MM), Tokyo, Daito Shuppansha, 1935, 2+8+258 pp.; Kógen Midzuno in 
Nanden, vol. 24, 1939. In the appendix to this work citations of the verses in other works (including Chinese ver- 
sions) are exhaustively collected. 

Hajime Nakamura: Buddha no Kotoba (Zy DZ LIX Sayings of Buddha), Suttanipäta Iwanami Bunko. 
Iwanami Shoten, 1958, 276 pp., in which relations to other ancient Indian works, Brahmanistic as well as Jain, 
are made clear and parallel passages are mentioned in the notes. 
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This text as a whole is a very old one. Ít is likely that parts of this text came into exis- 

tence chronologically in the following order:5? 
I. Päräyana. 
II. Atthaka-vagga. 

III. Mahavagga.*8 

IV. Other chapters. (They are mixtures of older and later layers) .59 

Among the sections of this text, the Affhaka-vagga and the Päräyana-vagga are very old 
ones; it is likely that they existed even in the lifetime of Gotama Buddha. 

In these two we notice various Vedic or Brahmanistic and Jain features and wording 
(grammatical formations and vocabulary) which can not be traced in later Buddhist litera- 
ture.60 

The Päräyana-vagga and the Atthaka-vagga are already cited and commented upon 
in suttas themselves as authoritative teachings.® 

The title of the original of the Chinese version (&E#£)°? must have been Arthavarga or 


Later, comments on the verses of the Sutfanipdta based upon recent studies were set forth by Hajime Nakamura 
(Koshiro Tamaki: Bukkyö no Hikaku Shisöron-teki Kenkyü, University of Tokyo Press, 1979, pp. 87 ff.) 

A translation by Shoko Watanabe, Butten, Kawade Shobo, Jan. 1969 p. 3 ff. 

[Index] Once Fausbøll compiled an index, but the index by Helmer Smith at the end of the edition of the 
Paramatthajotikä is helpful. 

[Concordance] R. Otto Franke: Die Suttanipäta-Gäthäs mit ihren Parallelen. Zeitschrift der Deutschen 
Morgenlándischen Gesellschaft, 63 (1909), 1-64, 255-86, 551-86; 64 (1910), 1-57, 760-807; 66 (1912), 204-58. 

A concordance of the Gathàs by Hare at the end of his translation is useful. 

[Studies] Oldenberg: Kleine Schriften, 971—972. ditto: Aus dem alten Indien, Berlin, 1910. 

L. de La Vallée Poussin: Päräyana cité dans Jhänaprasthäna Mélange Linossier, II, p. 323 f. 

Gonardiya in Sn. was identified by S. Levi (Levi. Asutosh Jubilee Volumes, III, p. 197 f.). 

Munisutta and Nälakasutta in the Suttanipdta were discussed by Takamoto Ogasawara, IBK. vol. 16, No. 1, 
March 1968, 124—125. 

Corresponding passages in the Mahävastu to those of the Suttanipdta were traced by Shinichi Takahara, Tetsu- 
gaku Nempö, March 1967, 272-300. 

Teachings in the Suttanipáta, by Sensh6 Nakane, Kanakura Comm. Vol., 57-71. 

Shüichi Maita (##F1JEJ—): Shakuson ni manoatari (RA x: 03577 0. Seeing Lord Buddha in person), 
Tokyo, Nakayama Shobé, April 1967. Popular expositions on the I and IV chapters of the Suttanipdta. 

Dialogues in the Suttanipdta, discussed by Hiroyuki Oshima, Chü Academic Research Institute Annual Review, 1972, 
No. 3, 74-95. 

[Commentaries] Buddhaghosa: Paramatthajotikä. 

Ed. by Helmer Smith, 3 vols. London, for Pali Text Society by Oxford University Press, 1916, 1917, 1918. 

Ed. by Suriyagoda Sumangala Thera and Mapalagama Chandaji Thora, revised by Mahagoda Siri Nanis- 
sara Théra. Colombo, Tripitaka Pubication Press, 1920. (in Sinhalese characters.) 

Part of Suitanipdta is commented upon in Niddesa. Cf. s.v. Niddesa. 

5? The fact that the Sutianipäta is a very old text was pointed out by scholars. (Fausböll, SBE. vol X, p. xi:H. 
Oldenberg: Buddha, S. 232, Anm. 2.) Oldenberg proved it by means of meters and forms of expression. (Aus dem 
alten Indien, S. 36) 

58 G,C. Pande (Study in the Origins of Buddhism, p. 35) thinks that the Mahävagga is the latest portion. 
Anyhow, Fausboll’s opinion that the Mahävagga is the oldest section is now untenable. 


59 Text-critical re pertaining to the Suttanipdta were discussed by Hajime Nakamura in detail (Genshi 
Bukkyö no Shisö), vol. 2, p 

60 Kógen Midzuno: > Bua Kenkyü, IV, 3, p. 55 í. 

61 Hajime Nakamura: Buddha no Kotoba, notes, passim. 

62 Arthapada Sütra. Translated into Chinese by the Upäsaka Che-kien under the Wu Dynasty (in between 223- 
253). The Chinese version (Taisho, No. 198, vol. 4, pp. 174-189) of the Arthapada-sütra was translated into Eng- 
lish by P. V. Bapat, Visva-Bharati Annals, vol. I, 1945, 135-227; vol. III, 1950, 1-109. (Finally, Visva-Bharati 
Studies 13.) Santiniketan, Visva-Bharati, 1951. 
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Arthavargiya, which consisted of sixteen sütras. Sanskrit fragments of this text were found.$? 
Different versions of the Padhdna-sutta can be found in the Lalitavistara, its Chinese version 
(HEKERE), and, Fo-pén-hsing-Chi-ching (WAITS). These are precursors of the existing 


canons. 


The Suttanipáta is quite unique in describing the earliest stage of Buddhism when monks 
spent their lives as hermits prior to the days of monasteries, and philosophical speculations 
were barred (especially in the Atthakavagga), representing the stage prior to the formation 
of elaborate systems by Abhidharmika scholars. 

(f)  Vimánavatthu.85 

(g)  Petavatthu.S6 

(h) Theragdthé and 

(i) Therigatha.6? 

(j) Jätaka® The Jatakas®9 gradually came into existence and were enlarged; their 


63 A. F. Rudolf Hoernle. The Sutta Nipäta in a Sanskrit version from Eastern Turkestan, /RAS. 1916, pp. 
709-32. Cf. Kógen Midzuno: IBK. I, 1, p. 87 f. 

64 These texts were compared and collated (Shüyö Takubo: Bukkyé Kenkyü, HI, 4, p. 61). 

65 [Vimánavatthu] Ed. by E. R. Gooneratne, London, 1886. 

Translated into English by J. Kennedy: The Minor Anthologies of Pali Canon, Part IV—Stories of the Mansions, 
London, 1942. 

Translated into Japanese by Ryódó Miyata in Nanden, vol. 24. 

68 [Petavatthu). Translated by Henry S. Gehman: The Minor Anthologies of Pali Canon, Part 1V—Stories of the 
Departed, London, 1942. Translated into Japanese by Ryódó Miyata in Nanden, vol. 25. cf JAOS. 1923, 410 ff. 

67 [Edition] The Thera-and Theri-gäthä (Stanzas Ascribed to Elders of the Buddhist Order of Recluses). Edited by 
Hermann Oldenberg and Richard Pischel. 2nd edition with appendices by K. R. Norman and L. Alsdorf, London, 
Luzac, 1966. (Published for the Pali Text Society.) 

{Western Translations] Caroline Augusta Foley Rhys Davids, (trans.): Psalms of the Early Buddhists. Part I, 
Psalms of the Sisters (Therigäthä), 1909, 1949. PTSTS. I. 

Part Il, Psalms of the Brethren (Theragäthä). 2nd ed., 1937; reprint, 1953. PTSTS. IV. 

The Elders’ Verses, I: Theragäthä. Translated with an introduction and notes by K. R. Norman. Pali Text Society 
Translation Series, No. 38, London, published for the Pali Text Society, Luzac and Co. 1969. Reviewed by 
J. W. de Jong, II J. vol. XIII, No. 4, 1971, 295-301; by Heinz Bechert, ZDMG. Band 121, 1971, 403-405; M. 
Hara, Toyd Gakuhö, vol. 56, No. 1, June 1974, pp. 69-75. 

The Elders’ Verses, II: Therigdtha. "Translated with an introduction and notes by K.R. Norman. Pali Text 
Society Translation Series, No. 40, London, published for the Pali Text Society, Luzac and Co. 1971. 

Karl Eugen Neumann: Die Lieder der Mönche und Nonnen Gotama Buddho's, Berlin, E. Hoffmann, 1899. 

[Japanese Translations] Both scriptures (h and i) were translated by Shunto Tachibana: KDK. vol. 12, 1918; 
by Reihó Masunaga in Nanden, vol. 25; by Kyosho Hayashima, Chikuma: Butten I, 170—277. 

Some verses were translated into Japanese by Egaku Mayeda in Sekai Meishi Shütaisei ({t 9 458A px Col- 
lections of famous poems of the world), vol. 18 ($), Tokyo, Heibonsha, May 1960, pp. 238-244. 

[Studies] Text-critical problems relevant to the Thera- and Theri-gäthäs were discussed by Hajime Nakamura 
(Genshi Bukkyö no Shisö), vol. 2, pp. 449-452. 

M. Roy: Examples of alamkáras from the Thera-, Theri-gathds, IC . Y, 3, p. 496 f. 

68 [Edition] The Jätaka, Together with its Commentary being Tales of the Anterior Births of Gotama Buddha. Edited by 
V. Fausboll. 7 vols. London, Luzac and Co., 1877 Reprint, 1962. (Reprint was reviewed by P. S. Jaini, BSOAS. 
vol. XXIX, part 1, 1966, 198-199.) 

[Translations] The Jätaka or Stories of the Buddha's Former Births. Translated from the Pali by various hands 
under the editorship of E. B. Cowell, 7 vols. Cambridge University Press, 1895-1907. Reprint: published for 
the Pali Text Society by Luzac and Co., 1957. 

Vol. I. Translated by Robert Chalmers. Reprint, London, 1957. 

Vol. II. Translated by W. H. D. Rouse. Reprint, London, 1957. 

Vol. HI. Translated by H. T. Francis and R. A. Neil. Reprint, London, 1957. 
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Vol. IV. Translated by Robert Chalmers. Reprint, London, 1957. 

Vol. V. Translated by H. T. Francis. Reprint, London, 1957. 

Vol. VI. Translated by E. B. Cowell and W. H. D. Rouse. Reprint, London 1957. 

Cf. M. Winternitz: A History of Indian Literature, vol. II, p. 116 f. 

Buddhist Birth-Siories ( Jätaka Tales). The Commentarial Introduction Entitled Nidäna-Kathä, The Story of the Lineage. 
Translated from Prof. V. Fausboll’s edition of the Pali text by T. W. Rhys Davids. 

New and Revised Edition by Mrs. Rhys Davids, London, George Routledge and Sons, Ltd.; New York, 
E. P. Dutton and Co., 1925. 

J@takam Das Buch der Erzählungen aus früheren Existenzen Buddhas. Aus dem Pali übersetzt von Julius Dutoit. 
München. Neubiberg, Oskar Schloss, Verlag 1906-21. 

[Japanese Translations] Translated into Japanese by numerous scholars in Nanden, vols. 29-39. Some Jä- 
takas were translated by Tsüshö Byödö: Bonshi Hoyaku Buddha no Shi (FERIRE D FE), Indogaku Kenkyüsho, 
Yokohama, Dec. 1361, pp. 211-292; by Egaku Mayeda in Sekai Bungaku Taikei, Indo-shü, Chikuma Shobo, 1959, 
pp. 159-180; by Akira Hirakawa, Chikuma: Bulten I, 94-169. Various Buddhist stories were introduced with the 
sources, Shózen Kumoi: Bukkyö no Densetsu (Uff co {RH}, Buddhist Legends), Shunjüsha, July 1956, 2 + 10 4-238 
pp. Jatakas in the sculptures at Bharhut are discussed by Takushü Sugimoto in JBK. vol. 8, No. 1, Jan. 1960, 
pp. 148 f. There are some Játakas and Avadänas in the Tibetan Tripitaka. (Kyógo Sasaki in IBK. vol. 7, No. 1, 
Dec. 1958, pp. 77-84.) 

[Japanese Studies] Ryüshó Hikata: Jataka Gaikan (Z y — 7 JE, An outline of Jätakas) Suzuki Gaku- 
jutsu Zaidan, 1972. 

Text-critical problems relevant to JAtakas were discussed by Hajime Nakamura (Genshi Bukkyö no Shisö, vol. 2, 
452-458). 

[Western Studies] Studies on Jatakas by Hermann Oldenberg were reprinted: 

Studien zur Geschichte des buddhistischen Kanon. NG. 1912. (1912) S. 155-218. (= Kleine Schriften, 973-1036). 

Jatakastudien. NG. 1918. (1918) S. 429-468 (= Kleine Schriften, S. 429-468). 

Zur Geschichte des altindischen Erzählungstiles, NG. 1919 (1919), S. 61-94 (= Kleine Schriften, S. 1477-1510). 
P cL gatha of the Radha Jätaka (vol. 11, 132 f.) was newly interpreted by P. Tedesco, JAOS. vol. 77, 

The Gäthäs of Sarabhanga-Jataka (No. 522, vol. V, 125 ff.) were investigated by U. Schneider, ZDMG. 
Band 111, 1961, 308-334. 

The Vidhurapanditajätaka (No. 545) was discussed by H. Lüders, ZDMG. Band 99, 1950, 103-130. (cf. 1945- 
1949); by Ludwig Alsdorf, WZKSO. Band. XV, 1971, 23-36. 

L. Alsdorf: Sasa-Jataka und Sasa-Avadäna, WZKSO. V, 1961, 1-17. Vessantara-jätaka (No. 547) was 
investigated by L. Alsdorf, WZKSO. Band. I, 1957, 1—75. 

There exists an Indo-Scythian version of the Kusa-Jätaka (No. 531). (H.W. Bailey, Sarup Mem. Vol., 101-105.) 

Gokuldas De: Development of Jätaka-vatthu or Prose story, Calcutta Review, 38, Feb. 1931, p. 278 f. 

George S. Lane: The Tocharian Punyavantajataka: Text and Translation, JAOS. vol. 67, 1947, 33-53. 

George S. Lane: Vocabulary to the Tocharian Punyavantajätaka. Supplement to JAOS. vol. 68, 1948. 

Ilya Gershevitch: Or the Sogdian Vessantara Jataka, JRAS. 1941, p. 97 f. 

D. Guha, The Anustubh Meters in the Jatakas, ABORI. vol. 40, 1959, 289-301. 

"ix Pali Kusa Jataka (Nos. 278 and 279) was examined in comparison with its corresponding passage in the 
àvastu. 

Tilak Raj Chopra: The Kusa- Jätaka. A Critical and Comparative Study. Alt- und Neu-indische Studien, Bd. 13. 
Hamburg: Cram, de Gruyter, 1966. Reviewed by J. W. de Jong, IIJ. vol. XIII, No. 3, 1971, pp. 214-215. 

L. Alsdorf: Das Sivijataka (499): Ein Beitrag zu seiner Textgeschichte. Pratidänam, 478-483. 

Verses in the Cullasutasomajátaka were critically examined and edited by Heinz Bechert, Münchener Studien 
zur Sprachwissenschaft, Heft 4, 1961, 13-28. 

Alsdorf: Das Bhuridatta-Jataka. Ein antibrahmanischer Naga-Roman, WZKS. Band XXI, 1977, S. 25-55. 

Junko Sakamoto, Sur les “vers à moers" tels qu'attestés dans le Jataka pali: Préambule, Bukkyö Kenkyü, No. 6, 
1977, pp. 45-48. 

Krsna legend in Jatakas was discussed by H. Lüders, Phil Ind. 80 f. 
rois o Niedere Gottheiten des Buddhismus. Diss. Erlangan 1928. Baläha-Jätaka, by V. Goloubew, BEFEO. 

, P- š 

B. C. Law: Some observations on the Jatakas, IRAS. 1939, p. 241 f. 

R. N. Mehta: Ethics of the Jatakas, IC. II, 1936, p. 571 f. 

B. C. Sen: Studies in the Buddhist’ Jatakas, Calcutta 1930. 

Three parallels between Kunälajätaka and avimaraka dramas. (A Venkatasubbia, JA. 1931.) 

Other important articles: Levi: AMG. B.V. t. XIX, 1906. A. Weber Ind. St. IV; cf. ZH. 1925. Bd. 4. S. 1 ff; 
BSOS. IV 493 ff.; Melange Lévi, 231 (on Saddanta- J.) Rhys Davids, Album Kern, 13; WZK. 1917-18 S. 151 ff. 


$9 The term ‘jataka’ underwent a change in meaning over a long period. (Takushü Sugimoto in ZBK. vol. 9, 
No. 1, Jan. 1961, pp. 188-191.) 
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prototypes were quite different from the existing ones in content and form. 

At first canonical verse-Jatakas existed.?! 

In Jätakas there is a verse-type called ‘Old Arya’.?2 

Not all the Jatakas, however, were received into the canon when the work of combining 
them in the form of a canon began. Most of the Jatakas were based on popular stories 
current among common people then; it is natural that between Jataka stories and Epic stories 
there are many similarities.?3 

Animal-tales existed before Buddhism. However, no deliberate effort was made to 
adopt the animal tales as a device to instruct any moral in the pre-Buddha period.?^ They 
were transformed to suit moral instructions by Buddhism. 

The bodhisattva idea was fused later into Jataka stories.?5 

Earlier Játakas are represented on the ancient reliefs on the stone railings of Bharhut 
Stüpa, Bodh-Gayà*6 and those on the stone gateways at Sänchi; their careful investigations 
made it clear that most Jatakas and similar stories appeared after them.?? The Jätakas 
were very important in the spiritual life of South Asiatics. They were translated even into 
the language of the Mons along the sea-coast of Southern Burma.?8 Some of them were cur- 
rent in Central Asia also.?9 

(k) Niddesa.®® This consists oi the Mahäniddesa and the Cullaniddesa. The Niddesa 


70 Makoto Nagai: Butten, p. 271 f. 

71 M. Winternitz, JHQ. vol. 4, 1928, 1 ff. 

*? First pointed out by L. Alsdorf. Examined by Heinz Bechert, Münchener Siudien zur Sprachwissenschaft, Heft 
19, 1966, 77-86. 

733 N. B. Utgikar, JBBRAS. vol. 4, Nos. 1 and 2. 

"4 P, N. Kawthekar, Fables in the Játaka. Mälavikä, Bulletin (No. 111), Aug. 1965, published by M. P. 

Oriental Research Institute, Bhopal, 29-36. 

73 Takushü Sugimoto, Shükjó Kenkyü, Nr. 197, vol. 42, No. 2, Dec. 1968, 25-56. 

74 The so-called Jätaka-scenes which were depicted in Bodh-Gayä railings discussed by T. Sugimoto, Kanakura 
Comm. Vol., 26-54 (in Engl.). 

77 On the sculptures of Bharhut (2-1 century B. C.) some Jätakas or even their precursors are represented. (R. 
Hikata in Butten, p. 403 ff.) 

Corpus Inscriptionum Indicarum. Vol. II, Part II, Bharhut Inscriptions. Edited by H. Lüders, revised by E. Wald- 
schmidt and M.A. Mehendale. Archaeological Survey of India. Government Epigraphist for India. Ootacamund, 
1963. (Reviewed by G. Tucci, EW. vol. 17, Nos. 1-2, March-June, 1967, 155.) 

Detailed studies were published by Ryüshö Hikata: Honshd Kyörui no Shisoshiteki Kenkyü (ESSE EIR H 
HEF, Studies on Jätakas and similar Stories from the Viewpoint of History of Ideas), Töyö Bunko (Oriental 
Library), Tokyo, March 1954, vol. 1, 2+2+4+188+10+16 pp.; vol. 2, concordance to the ‚Jälakas, 158 pp. 
Cf. A. Foucher: Les vies antérieures du Bouddha, Paris, 1955; Ryüshö Hikata: Jataka Gaikan (Z — 4 DZA, An 
Outline of the Játakas), Padma Series, No. 2, 10--210 pp., Suzuki Science Foundation, Tokyo, Nov. 1962. On 
the PAEA (cf. Jätaka, No. 537), cf. Kaikyoku Watanabe: JPTS. 1909, p. 236 f.; Kogetsu Bunshu, p. 594 f. 
H. Lüders: Bhärhut und die buddhistische Literatur, Leipzig, 1941. 

*8 K. Midzuno, IBK. IV, 2, p. 263 f. 

79 Jataka and Avadäna stories conveyed in Buddhist Central Asia were examined by Harold Walter Bailey, 
Acta Asiatica, No. 23, 1972, 63-77. 

80 A, [Editions]  Niddesa, I, Mahäniddesa. Edited by Louis de la Vallée Poussin and E. J. Thomas, 2 vols. 
London, for Pali Text Society by Oxford University Press, 1916, 1917. (This is a commentary on the Atthaka- 
vagsa). 

Niddesa, Il, Cullaniddesa. Edited by W. Stede, London, for the Pali Text Society by the Oxford University Press, 
1918. (This is a commentary on the Päräyana-vagga and Khagga-visüga-sutta.) 

There is a commentary (entitled Saddhamma-pajjolikä) by Upasena on the Niddesa. 

{Editions of the Saddhammapajjotikä] 
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is supposed by some scholars to have been composed in the reign of King Agoka or in a period 
not much remote from him.8! The Mahäniddesa must not have been composed before the 


2nd century A.D. This leads us to the conclusion that the extant corpus of the Pali scripture 
was composed after it.82 


The Saddhammapajjotikd is the commentary on the Mahäniddesa and the Cullaniddesa.83 

(1) Patisambhidämagga.®! This was composed after King Agoka.85 Anyhow, it seems 
that this text and the Niddesa were composed after the Nikdyas.% 

(m) <Apaddna.8? 

(n) Buddhavamsa.88 

(o) Cariyäpitaka.®° 

Most of the Pali scriptures have been critically edited and published by the Pali Text 
Society, but these editions should be corrected in view of new editions in Asian countries.8?' 

Materials for study on Early Buddhist thought are not limited to the Five Nikayas and 
the Four Ágamas. In the Chinese Tripitaka there are some sutras which represent early 
Buddhist thought and which are not included in either of the two. The RHEA trans- 
lated by An-shih-kao sets forth the Five Skandhas, the Twelve Ayatanas and the Eighteen 


The portion on the Mahdniddesa alone has been published. 

Ed. by Bóruggamuve Äcärya Siri Révata I'hera. Revised by Mahagoda Siri Nänissara Théra. Colombo, 
Tripitaka Publication Press, 1921. (Sinhalese characters.) 

Ed. by A. P. Buddhadatta. Vol. I, London, for Pali Text Society by Oxford University Press, 1931. (Roman 
characters; contains commentary on first 5 sections.) 

80 B, [Japanese translations and studies] Mahäniddesa, Tr. by Kógen Midzuno in Nanden, vols. 42, 43, 
Tokyo, 1939; by Unrai Wogihara in Unrai Bunshä, p. 519 f. Cullaniddesa, tr. by Kögen Midzuno in Nanden, vol. 
44, Tokyo, 1940. 

81 Kógen Midzuno in Bukkyó Kenkyü, vol. 4, No. 6, p. 41 f. 

82 S. Levi, BEFEO. 1925, II, 1 A. 

83 Saddhammapajjotikä. 3 vol. Edited by A. P. Buddhadatta. Pali Text Society, 1928, 1931, 1939, 1940. (Re- 
viewed by W. Stede, JRAS. 1943, 272-273.) 

84 Translated into Japanese by S. Watanabe in Nanden, vols. 40; 41. The Patisambhidd-magga has close connec- 
tion with the Samyuktägama (Fumimaro Watanabe in IBK. vol. 7, No. 2, March 1959, pp. 174-177). 

The Mahänäman who wrote the commentary on the Palisambhidämagga is different from the Mahänäman, 
the author of the Mahävamsa. (R. Siddhartha, JHQ. VIII, p. 462 f.) 

85 Kögen Midzuno: Bukkyö Kenkyil, IV, 6, p. 41 f. 

86 Kógen Midzuno: Bukkyö Kenky8, V, 5, p. 49 f. 

8? Tr. by Osamu Takada and Ryójun.Yamazaki in Nanden, vols. 26, 27. H. Bechert, Über das Apadänabuch, 
WZKSO. Band II, 1958, 1-21. 

Heinz Bechert, Grammatisches aus dem Apadänabuch, ZDMG. Band 108, 1958, 398-316. 

On Apadäna, cf. H. Bechert, WZKSO. 2, 1958, 1 ff. 

88 Tr. by Shunto Tachibana in Nanden, vol. 41. 

Bimala Charan Law (trans.): Minor Anthologies of the Pali Canon. Part III, Buddhavamsa : the Lineage of the Bud- 
dhas, and Cariya-pitaka or the Collection of the Ways of Conduct, London, Humphrey Milford, Oxford University Press, 
1938. SBB. IX. (Reviewed by E. J. Thomas, JRAS. 1940, 98.) 

$9 The Caryäpitaka. Edited in Devanagari with an introduction in English by Bimala Charan Law. 2nd revised 
edition, Poona, The Bhandarkar Oriental Research Institute, 1949. 

Translated into Japanese by Shunto Tachibana in KDK. vol. 13, 1918; by Seiren Matsunami in Nanden, vol. 41. 

J. Charpentier, Zur Geschichte des Carydpitaka, WZM. 1910, 351 f. cf. n. 75. 

89  Frank-Richard Hamm: Zu einigen neueren Ausgaben des Päli-Tripitaka, ZDMG. Band 112, 1962, 
S. 353-378. 


90 pif wrote a commentary on it. The Sutra and the commentary were translated into Japanese by H. Ui 
(Yakukyöshi Kenkyü, pp. 114-200). 
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Dhatus. The KZE teaches Anápànasati. The H92 teaches the nine reasons 
why a man dies untimely and unexpectedly while not yet old. 


The Sutra on Dreams of King Prasenajit (MAWE)? also derives: from 
Early Buddhism. 


3.B.i.  Vinaya-pitaka! 


Comparative studies upon various versions of the Vinaya? are favorite subjects of Japa- 
nese scholars. In the West also this sort of study was conducted, partly by E. Waldschmidt,3 
E. Frauwallner,4 and rather comprehensively by W. Pachow,5 Kan Chang and other scholars. 


91 kaei u and a commentary on it by a Chinese were translated into Japanese by H. Ui (op. cit., pp. 
201-244). 

92 FLAKE was translated into Japanese by H. Ui (op. cit., pp. 377-379). 

93 (itis a (MS [ST 3E 2E. (Taisho, vol. IT, p. 872 £.). Translated into English by A. Tagore, Visva-Bharati Annals, 
vol. I, 1945, 62-69. 

1 The general outline of the Buddhist scriptures is set forth and the meaning of the Tripitaka is explained by 
B. Shiio in Kokuyaku Issaikyö, Agonbu 1, pp. 1-61. H. Ui: Bukkyö Kyötenshi (Hpi ch History of Buddhist Scrip- 
tures), Tokyo, Tösei Shuppansha, 1957, is a brief outline. Masafumi Fukaura in Morikawa Comm. Vol., pp. 31-39. 

M. Anesaki: Katam Karaniyam, pp. 273 ff. (in Engl.) 

J. Takakutu, Osaki Gakuhö, No. 42, Dec. 1915. Benkyö Shiio, Osaki Gakuho, No. 28. 

On the Chinese Tripitaka, cf. P. C. Bagchi: Le Canon Bouddhique en Chine. Paris, 1927. 

J. W. de Jong: Buddha’s Words in China. Canberra, The Australian National University, 1968. (The process of 
translating Buddhist scriptures in China is discussed.) 

On thc Taisho Tripitaka, cf. T. Matsumoto, ZDMG. 1934, 194 ff. 

The necessity of referring to Tibetan versions in reading Sanskrit Buddhist scriptures was emphasized by Vidhu- 
shekhara Bhattacharya, JHQ. vol. 6, 1930, 757 f. 

The compilation of scriptures was discussed by Ryóei Tokuoka in IBK. vol. 6, No. 1, Jan. 1958, p. 120 f. 

Recitation of scriptures in early Buddhism was discussed by Zennó Ishigami, Sankö Bunka Kenkyüsho Nemo, 
No. 2, 1968, 45-90. 

2 Akira Hirakawa: Ritsuzü no Kenkyil (£308: [2€ A Study of the Vinayapitaka.), Sankibo Busshorin, Tokyo, 
Sept. 1960, 14+791+40 pp. English summary 26 pp. 

(Reviewed by Kógen Midzuno in Shükyö Kenkyü, vol. 35, No. 2, (Nr. 169), Oct. 1961, pp. 115-118. This is a 
detailed study on the formation of the various versions of the Vinaya-pitaka.) 

The next major work by A. Hirakawa is Genshi Bukkyö no Kenkyü (Athn BFE Studies on Early Buddhism), 
Tokyo, Shunjüsha, July 1964, 11-- 547 4-23 pp., in which problems pertaining to the early Buddhist order are 
discussed. 

(Reviewed by Y. Kanakura, Suzuki Nenpo, No. 2, 1966, 81-83.) 

Mitsuo Sató: Genshi Bukkyd Kyódan no Kenkyü (Kal EO WEZ A Study of the Early Buddhist Order in 
the Vinaya Pitaka), Tokyo, Sankibó Busshorin, March 1963, 15+-879-+ 23+ 19 pp. This is a comprehensive study 
on the organization and function of the early Buddhist order. 

The finding of Gilgit manuscripts has greatly contributed to furthering studies. cf. 

Nalinaksha Dutt, Gilgit Ms. of the Vinaya Pitaka, Winternitz Comm. Vol., 409-424. 

Tenzui Ueda: Kairitsu no Shisö to Rekishi. (ÆN BAB L} HES The Thought of Disciplines and their Historical 
Development), Kóyasan, Mikky6 Bunka Kenkyüsho, April, 1976, 8+ 10-- 436 pp. (This is a collection of posthu- 
mous articles by the author who once lived as a monk in Burma.) 

The pätimokkhas were explained in detail by Mitsuo Satö in his Ritsuzo ($$) The Vinaya Pitaka), Tokyo, Daizö 
Shuppan, May 1972. Butten Köza, No. 4. 

Concerning Vinaya tradition from India to China, cf. J. W. de Jong, T’oung Pao, vol. LVI, Livre 4-5, 314-321. 

Various traditions of the Vinaya in Tibet were discussed by Daien Kodama, Bukkyö Daigaku Kenkyü Kiyó, No. 
53, March 1969, 79-120. 

3 E. Waldschmidt: Bruchstücke des Bhiksuni-Prätimoksa der Sarvästivädins, Leipzig, 1926, S. 53-70. 


4 E. Frauwallner: The Earliest Vinaya and the Beginnings of Buddhist Literature, SOR. VIII, Roma, IsMEO. 
1956. 
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Japanese scholars launched the studies on a highly elaborate scale.§ 

In order to find out, which may be earlier or later, especially in the Vinaya-Vibhanga, 
linguistic aberrations, mostly found in the realm of syntax, help to prove the chronological 
order of the parts of the Vinaya-Vibhanga.® 

The Pali Vinaya and the originals of the corresponding Chinese versions? seem to have 
been composed, according to a scholar, in the following dates.8 

Dharmaguptaka-vinaya (UF)? 


EAE (Mahitasaka-vinaya)10 B.C. 100-1 
Databhana-oàra-oinaya (HH) A.D. 1-100 
Páli Vinaya-pitakal? around A.D. 100 


This work was reviewed and commented upon in detail by Ryóei Tokuoka in Otani Gakuhö, vol. 40, No. 3, 
Dec. 1960, pp. 43-69. 

5 W. Pachow (Ei): A Comparative Study of the Prätimoksa, Sino-Indian Studies, vol. IV, 18-46; 51-196; 
vol. V, 1-45. 

As an independent book, 

W. Pachow: A Comparative Study of the Prätimoksa. Santiniketan, The Sino-Indian Cultural Society, 1955. 

(Reviewed by Kun Chang, JAOS. vol. 80, 1960, 71-77; by J. W. de Jong, ' Toung Pao, XLVII, 1960, 155-157. 
by C. Pensa, EW. vol. 12, 1961, 200.) 

Kun Chang: A Comparative Study of the Kathinavastu, (ITM. 1) The Hague, Moutons, 1957. 

(Reviewed by V. Busyakul, JAOS. vol. 79, 1959, 202-3; by F. Weller, ZI J. vol. 4, 1960, 306-311; by H. Bechert, 
ZDMG. Band 110, 1960, 203-205.) 

8 Makoto Nagai: Butten, 1939; Ditto: Shakya Kenkyil, NS. vol. 3, No. 2, p. 1 ff. Tetsuró Watsuji, op. cit., pp. 
67-75; Ryazan Nishimoto in Otani Gakuhö, IX, No. 2, May 1928; Chizen Akanuma: Bukkyo Kyoten Shiron, p. 436 
f.; Appendices to Nanden Daizökyö, vol. 5. Nishimoto's work is an elaborate and a detailed one. Hirakawa (Ritsuzé, 
passim) launched studies further. 

*' Oskar von Hinüber: Sprachliche Beobachtungen zum Aufbau des Päli-Kanons, Studien zur Indologie und 
Tranisttk, Heft 2, 1976, S. 27-40. 

? On the versions of the Vinaya and their contents, cf. Makoto Nagai: Butten, p. 27 f.; B.C. Law's Buddhist 
Studies 365 f. (in Engl.) ; Tenzui Ueda: Ritsuzö Gaisetsu (11 htik) in Bukkyd Daigaku Koza, Bukkyö Nenkansha), 
128 pp. 

8 Tenzui Ueda in KIK. Ritsu-bu, 5, p. 4 f. 

9 Ryüzan Nishimoto: Shibunritsu Biku Kaihon Kösan (VAREL EADEM Lectures on the Chinese Version 
of Dharmaguptaka's Bhiksu-Prätimoksasütra), Nishimura-Ihókan, Kyoto, 1955. This Vinaya text was highly 
esteemed in China, and commentaries were composed on it. One of them, i.e., HAs Vu) RUSSIE D, 
3 vols, was tr. into Japanese by Ryüzan Nishimoto in KIK. Ritsushobu, 1, 2. 

P. Pradhan: The first Päräjika of the Dharmaguptaka-Vinaya and the Pali Sutta-vibhanga, Visva-Bharati 
Annals, vol. I, 1945, 1-34. 

A kammaväcä of the Dharmaguptaka school was found in Central Asia. This is similar to another text (Taishó, 
No. 1433). 

(Shükó Tsuchihashi in IBK. vol. XIII, No. 1, Jan. 1965, pp. 129-132.) 

There exists a translation of the Karmaväcanä in the Tumshuq language. (Monumenta Serindica, vol. 4, Appendix, 
p. 355.) 

10 DERNEI | 

The medicine chapter of the Pali Vinaya and that of the Mahisäsaka Vinaya were studied. Jan Jaworski, 
RO. 1928, pp. 92-101. 

11 Bunzaburó Matsumoto says that the -|-2]5fft was complcted in the second and third century A.D. (Hihyo, 
p. 432.) 

Commentaries (--25183220 and -tAE on this Vinaya in Chinese were found and collected by Stein at 
Tun-huang, and studied by Shükó Tsuchihashi in JBK. vol. 11, No. 1, Jan. 1963, pp. 27-37. 

1? [Editions] The Vinaya Pitakam. Edited by Hermann Oldenberg, 5 vols. 1879. Reprint for the PTS. by 
Luzac, 1964. 
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Mahäsähghiko-vinaya (FERIA Bie) A.D. 100-200 

Mülasarvästiväda-vinaya (AR): A.D. 300-400 

Among the various Vinaya traditions!5 the form of the twenty-two khandhakas, as is noticed 
in the Dharmaguptaka-vinaya and the Pali Vinaya, is the oldest one.16 

An opinion has it that by means of comparative studies on various texts, one is Jed to 
the conclusion that the chronological order of the texts are as follows: (1) the Pali text repre- 
sents the earliest form; (2) next comes the Dharmaguptaka-vinaya or the Mahisäsaka-vinaya; 


The Vinaya Pitaka was published by the Pali Publication Board, Bihar Government under the editorship of 
Bhikkhu Kashyap, Nälandä-Devanägari-Päli-Series. 5 vols. 1956-58. Various Asian editions are consulted. 

Pätimokkha. Edited by R. D. Vadekar, Poona, Bhandarkar Oriental Research Institute, 1939. (The Index to 
it is helpful.) 

The Pátimokkha. Social Association Press of Thailand, n. d. 

The Mahävagga was edited by N. K. Bhagwat, 2 vols. Bombay, University of Bombay, 1944, 1952. (Devana- 
gari-Päli Texts Series, No. 10.) Fragments of Pali Vinaya were found in Nepal. (P. V. Bapat, ABORI. vol. 33, 
1952, 197-210.) 

[Translations] Translated from Pali into Japanese in Nanden, vols. 1-5. Introductory verses to the Patimokkha 
were examined by Masaya Kondó in JBK. vol. 5, No. 2, March 1957, pp. 164 f. 

Isaline Blew Horner, (trans.) The Book of- Discipline (Vinaya, Suttavibhanga), vol I, 1938. SBS X. 

, The Book of Discipline (Vinaya, Suttavibkanga), vol. II, 1940. SBB XI. 
, The Book of Discipline (Vinaya, Suttavibhanga), vol. III, 1942. SBB XIII. 
, The Book of Discipline (Mah@oagga), vol. IV, 1951. SBB XIV. 

— —rA ,. The Book of Discipline (Cullavagga), vol. V, 1952. SBB XX. (Published for the Pali Text Society.) 

The Pali Pätimokkhas for bhikkhus were edited in correlation with those in the HAERA and translated into 
Japanese by Makoto Nagai: Pakanwa Taiyaku Kairitsu no Konpon (ERG GR. - REDE The Essentials of the 
Vinaya), Tokyo, Heigo Shuppansha, May 1929, 4+92 pp. The Vibhanga of the Vinaya was partly translated by 
Mitsuo Sato in Seigo Kenkyü, II, p. 91 f. 

The Mahäva and the Cullavagga were translated by Shuntó Tachibana in KDK. vol. 14. The passages 
relevant to the life of Gotama Buddha were translated into Japanese by Egaku Mayeda in Sekai Bungaku Taikei, 
Indo-shü (ERAKAR ^ FM Collection of World Literature), Tokyo, Chikuma Shobó, 1959, pp. 111-139. 

[Studies] Otto Franke: Gäthäs des Vinayapitaka und ihre Parallelen, WZK. 1910, S. 1 ff. 

Photographic duplicates of more than 400 manuscripts of Chinese versions of Vinaya texts were brought to 
the Institute of Humanities, University of Kyoto, and were examined by Shükó Tsuchihashi in ZBK. vol. 7, 
No. I, Dec. 1958, pp. 245-249. 

P. C. Bagchi: The Story of Dhanika, the Potter's son, as told in the different Vinayas, B. C. Law Commemora- 
tion Volume, part 1. p. 419 f. 

The anatta-lakkhana-suttanta in the Mahävagga of the Vinaya was analysed and discussed by Kazuakira 
Kojima, Masateru Watanabe, and Masamoto Ishii. (JBK. vol. XVIII, No. 1, Dec. 1969, 181-196.) 

13 The Sanskrit text of the pratimoksa sütra of the Mahäsanghikas was found in Tibet, and was examined by 
W. Pachow and Ramakanta Mishra, J JhaRI. vol. IX, part 2-4, Feb.-Aug. 1952, 239-260. 

Finally it was published. (W. Pachow and Ramakanta Mishra, ed.: The Prátimoksa-sütra of the Mahäsänghi- 
käs, Allahabad: Ganganatha Jha Research Institute, 1956. This text was discussed in collation with Chinese 
versions by Yasunori Ejima, Okuda Comm. Vol., pp. 911-922. 

Gustav Roth: Terminologisches aus dem Vinaya der Mahäsänghika-Lokottaravädin, ZDMG. Band 118, 
1968, S. 334-348. 

14 The upasampadäjflapti is omitted with slight mentioning in the Vinaya of the Mülasarvästivädins. Due to 
this fact Hirakawa (Ritsuzö no Kenkyü, pp. 564 f.) thinks that this Vinaya was composed later, but Hideyo Nishino 
is against it, JBK. vol. 15, No. 1, Dec. 1966, 188-189. 

W. Pachow and Ramakanta Mishra: The Prätimoksa-sütra of the Mahäsänghikäs. Critically edited for the first time 
from palm-leaf manuscripts found in Tibet, Allahabad, Ganganatha Jha Research Institute, 1956. 

15 These five transmissions of the Vinaya are discussed by Bunzaburó Matsumoto: Butten, p. 355 f.; Hakuji Ui: 
ITK. vol. 2 pp. 138-155. 

16 Akira Hirakawa: IBK. II, 2, 1954, p. 33 f. 
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(3) the Mahäsänghika-vinaya; (4) the Dasabhdnavdravinaya; (5) the Vinaya of the Mülasar- 
vastivadins. 

The Samantapásádikd is a commentary on the Pali Vinaya; the Chinese $ AARE?! 
is a text corresponding to it.18 

There are some works in Palil8’ which are virtually commentaries.18” 
There were texts of the Sarvästivädins,19 the Mülasarvästivädins,20 the Mahäsanghikas?! 


1? Samantapäsädikd. Buddhaghosa's Commentary on the Vinaya Pitaka. Ed. by J. Takakusu, Makoto Nagai and Kógen 
Midzuno, 7 vols. London, Oxford Univ. Press, 1938-1947. Pub. for the Pali Text Society. 

The Bahirnidäna of the Samantapasádikà was translated into English. (N. A. Jayawickrama: The Inception of Disci- 
pline and the Vinaya Nidäna. Sacred Books of the Buddhists, vol. XXI. London, Luzac, 1962. (Reviewed by A. 
Bareau, JAOS. vol. 83, 1963, 258-259.) 

It is likely that the author of the Samaniapäsädikä was not the author of the Sumangalavitäsini. 

The introductory portion of the Samantapäsädikä, which sets forth historical description, seems to have been 
modified by later writers, and not to have derived from Buddhaghosa. Hubert Durt in Trans. ICO. No. VI, 1961, 
pp. 124-127 (in French). His studies are greatly based on those by Japanese scholars. 

18 Makoto Nagai: Butten, p. 67, f. Buddhaghosa's Samantapásádikà was edited by Junjirö Takakusu, Makoto 
Nagai, and Kógen Midzuno, 7 vols. The Pali Text Society, London, 1924-1947. Its introductory part was trans- 
lated into Japanese by Makoto Nagai in an appendix to his Butten, p. 3 f. The RWE? 18 vols. (Taishö, 
vol. 24 No. 1462), is an incomplete Chinese translation by Sanghabhadra of the Samantapäsädikä. (Makoto Nagai: 
Butten, p. 1 ff.) There are some differences between these two. (Midzuno: Bukkyö Kenkyü, I, 3, p. 77 f.) 

The Shan-Chien-P'i-P'o-Sha (3$ RR?) was translated into Japanese by Makoto Nagai in KIK. Ristubu 
XVIII. 

Shan-Chien- P'i-P'o-Sha. A Chinese Version by Safighabhadra of Samantapäsädikä, Commentary on Pali Vinaya. Trans- 
lated into English for the first time. By P. V. Bapat in collaboration with A. Hirakawa, Poona, Bhandarkar Orien- 
tal Research Institute, 1970. (All Chinese technical terms are mentioned with Pali equivalents.) Reviewed by 
Yensh6 Kanakura, Suzuki Nenpö, No. 8, 1971, 92-93. 

18^ W. B. Bollée, Die Stellung der Vinaya-Tikás in der Päli-Literatur, ZDMG. 1969, Supplementa I, Teil 
3, S. 824 f. 

18” The Kankhävitarani is a concise commentary on the bhikkhu- and bhikkhuni-pdtimokkhas. (Ed. by Dorothy 
Maskell. London, The Pali Text Society, 1956.) The Sammohavinodani was partly translated by Mitsuo Sató (Seigo 
Kenkyü, II, p. 91 f.). 

The Simälankärasangaha, allegedly compiled by Väcissara (I3th century), a Ceylonese monk, aims at in- 
troducing in abridged form the main teachings on the subject of simd, a demarcated area. 

Discussed by Jothiya Dhirasekera, Bukkys Kenkyf, No. 1, 1970, 76-73 (in English). 

19 (1) Fragments du Vinaya Sanscrit, publié par Louis Finot, JA. 1911, pp. 619-625. These three fragments 
were identified by Akira Hirakawa with passages of the Dafabhánavaravinaya (Taishö, vol. 23, p. 150 c. H. 1-18; 
151 c, Z. 13-p. 152 a, I. 4; p. 152 c, 1. 26-p. 153 a, 1. 25). They belong to the chapter upasampada. 

(2) Le Prátimoksasütra des Sarvästivädins. Texte Sanscrit par L. Finot, avec la version chinoise de Kumä- 
rajiva traduite en Français par Edouard Huber. JA. Nov.-Déc. 1913, pp. 415-547. This corresponds to the -]- 288 
Fixe translated by Kumärajiva. 

This Sanskrit text and its Tibetan version in collation with Kumärajiva’s Chinese version were examined and 
translated into Japanese by Shinya Masuda (gigi "cei Re, —35, TERIERRAT EI —. 
Nakayama Shobó, Nov. 1969). 

(3) Fragment du Bhiksuni-Prätimoksa. Fragment du commentaire sur la Prätimoksa. Fragments du Sapta- 
dharmaka. Publ. par L. Finot, JA. Nov.-Déc. 1913, pp. 548—556. 

(4) Manuscript Remains etc. by A. F. Hoernle, Oxford, 1916, pp. 4-16. Hirakawa found a passage similar to the 
first leaf in the Dafabhänavära-vinaya, vol. 57, Taishó, vol. 23, p. 419 bc. The third leaf seems to be a sort of gloss 
on the Dasabhanavara. 

(5) Fragments found in Qyzil, Nartaf. E. Waldschmidt: Bruchstücke des Überlieferung des Bhiksuni-prätimoksa 
in den verschiedenen. Schulen, Leipzig, 1929. His identifications are acknowledged by Hirakawa. 

(6) Fragments des Sarvästivädins, par Jean Filliozat et Höryü Kuno, JA. Janvier-Mars, 1938, pp. 21-64. 
Kuno's identifications were acknowledged by Hirakawa. 
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and of unidentified sects,22 and those in the languages of Central Asia.?3 In Chinese there 
are numerous Vinaya texts,?4 which need careful investigation. An opinion has it that the 


(7) Valentina Rosen: Der Vinayavibhanga zum Bhiksuprdtimoksa der Sarvdstivddins,—Sanskritfragemente nebst 
einer Analyse der chinesischen Ubersetzung, Berlin, Deutsche Akademie der Wissenschaften zu Berlin, Institut für 
Orientforschung, Nr. 27, 1959. (Reviewed by O. Botto, EW. vol. 12, 1961, 274.) 

(8) Herbert Hartel: Karmaväcana. Formulare für den Gebrauch im buddhistischen Gemeindleben aus ostturkistanischen 
Sanskrit-Handschriften. Berlin, Akademie-Verlag, 1956. (Reviewed by W. Couvreur, IIJ. vol. 1, 1957, 315-317.) 

Hirakawa elaborately asserts that these texts belong to the Sarvästivädins. 

Cf. Oskar v. Hinüber: Eine Karmaväcanä-Sammlung aus Gilgit, ZDMG. Band 119, 1969, 102-132. (A Sanskrit 
manuscript was edited and translated into German.) 

(9) Unpublished Gilgit fragment of the Prätimoksa-sütra was introduced by L. Chandra, WZKSO. IV, 
1960, 1-13. 


Cf. Köjun Oyama: Uburitsushö köjutsu narabini shamikaikyó (intra), Köyasan University 
Press. 

20 (1) Note sur des manuscripts provenant de Bämiyän (Afghanistan), et Gilgit (Cachmir), par S. Levi, 
AJ. 1932, pp. 1-45. The fifth Gilgit MS. corresponds to the Mälasarvästivädavinayapravrajyä-vasiu, vol. 4 (Taishö, 
vol. 23, p. 1038 b, I. 3, from left ff.) The first fragment was identified by Levi as Divyav. pp. 336, 1. 22-329, 
l. 5, by Ryüzan Nishimoto with the above-mentioned Pravrajyävastu, vol. 4; the second fragment by Levi with 
Divydv. pp. 183, I. 21-p. 135; by Nishimoto: Shibunritsu Biku Kaihon Kósan, p. 83 f. The third fragment (cf. 
Mhuyutp. 8603-8619) has been identified by Hirakawa with a passage (RA Nos. 81-98) of the recently pub- 
lished Mälasarvästiväda-Prätimoksasätra, ed. by Banerjee, pp. 34, 35. 

(2) Gilgit Manuscripts, M@la-sarvastivada-vinaya. Gilgit Manuscripts, edited by Nalinaksha Dutt, vol. 3, part I 
(undated): II (1942); III (1943); IV, Srinagar. 

[Vinaya Pitaka of the Mülasarvästivädins of Kashmir. Ed. by N. Dutt and Sh. Shastri, Calcutta, 1950.] These 
all belong to Vinayavastu, and lack the portion of Suttavibhanga. 

(3) Prätimoksasütra, ed. by A. C. Banerjee, JHQ. 1953, 1954. Published in a book form, 1954. 

(4) Bhiksukarmavakya, ed. by A. C. Banerjee, ZHQ . 1949, p. 19 ff. (not available). 

(5) Mahdvyutpatti, Nos. 255-265. Compiled in the 9th century A. D.(cf. Preface to Sakaki's edition, and one to 
Wogihara's edition.) 

(6) Upasampadäjfaptih. Edited by B. Jinananda, Patna, K. P. J. Research Institute, 1961. ‘This coincides with 
the passage in the Pravrajyävastu of the Mülasarvästivädavinaya. 

21 Ed. by S. Levi, JA. 1932, pp. 1-13. 

J. W. de Jong: Notes on the Bhiksuni-vinaya of the Mahäsanghikas, /. B. Horner Commemoration Volume, 63-70. 
(All the studies on this Vinaya were mentioned and reviewed by J. W. de Jong.) 

22 L. de La Vallée Poussin, JRAS. 1913, pp. 843-847; C. M. Ridding and Poussin, BSOS. 1919, pp. 123-143; 
E. Waldschmidt, Asiatica, Festschrift Weller, 1954, S. 817-828. 

23 (1) Kuchean Fragments of the Vinaya of the Sarvästivädins, ed. by Levi, JA. 1912, pp. 21-64; R. Hoernle: 
Manuscript Remains, 1916, pp. 357-386. 

Cf. Walter Couvreur: Kutschische Vinaya und Prätimoksa-Fragmente aus der Sammlung Hoernle. Fest- 
schrift Weller, 43 f. 

(2) Karmavécanà in an Iranian dialect, BSOAS. XIII, 1949-50, pp. 649-670. 

24 The five big Vinayas preserved in the Chinese Tripitaka were critically examined by Akira Hirakawa, and 
the results are as follows (Ritsuzé): 

(1) lift (Dafabhänavära-vinaya), 61 vols. (Taishö, vol. 23, No. 1435). First translated by Punyatara, Kumä- 
rajiva and Dharmaruci, and finally revised by Vimalaksa. The date of translation was 404—409 A.D. The Chinese 
technical terms fixed in this version were later inherited by the versions of other Vinayas. (Translated into Japa- 
nese by Tenzui Uyeda in KIK. Ristubu, V-VII). The bhiksuni-prátimoksa of this vinaya was found in Tun- 
huang. (R. Nishimoto, in Button, p. 797 ff.). In the passage of -t kip of this vinaya, the 20th chuan, must be 
some preposterous confusion. (Sató in ZBK. vol. 2, p. 227. ff.) 

In the translation workshop of Kumärajiva manuscripts of preliminary translation were not kept in secret. 
A manuscript of preliminary translation of Dasa-bhäna-vära-vinaya by him was found in Tun-huang. Akira Hira- 
kawa in Iwai Comm. Vol., pp. 545-551. 

(2 4i% (Dharmaguptaka-vinaya) , first in 45 vols. and later in 60 vols. (Taishö, vol. 22, No. 1428). Translated 
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jointly by Buddhayasas and Buddhasmrti etc. The work of translation was begun in 410 and ended in 412 A.D. 
(Translated into Japanese by Kóy8 Sakaino, KIK. Ritsubu I-IV.) 

(3) RETA (Mahäsanghiko-vinaya), 40 vols. (Taishö, vol. 22, No. 1425). Translated jointly by Buddha- 
bhadra and Fa-hien. The work of translation began in 416 and ended in 418 A.D. (Translated into Japanese by 
Ryüzan Nishimoto in KIK. Ritsubu, VIII-XI). 

(4) PERRE tE (Mahisäsakavinaya), 30 vols. (Taishö, vol. 22, No. 1421). Translated by Buddhajiva, 
3&4: and $$}. The work of translation began in 422 and ended in 423 A.D. (Translated into Japanese by Ryü- 
zan Nishimoto, in KIK. Ritsubu, XIII-XIV.) 

(5) The Vinaya of the Mülasarvästivädins, Nos. 1442, 1443, 1444, 1445, 1446, 1447 (in Taishö, vol. 23); 
Nos. 1448-1459. They were all translated by I-tsing in between 703-713 A.D. They amount to 18 works in 199 
vols. The biggest Vinaya. Most of them were translated into Japanese by Ryüzan Nishimoto in KIK. Ritsubu, 
XIX-XXVI, as follows: 


MARA FAH (No. 1442) XIX-XXI 


" PB EBA (No. 1443) XXII 

" PAB RU (No. 1444) XXII 

ff FAFA ABIES (No. 1445) XXII 

" BREUER (No. 1446) XXII 

" RRZEHDBHESOR(No. 1447) XXII 

” BRIDGE (No. 1448) XXIII 

" EAA (No. 1449) XXII 
" Eaa (No. 1450) XXIV 

" EAMH (No. 1451) XXV, XXVI 


The Sanskrit originals of some of these texts were published recently: 

The Gilgit Manuscript of the Sanghabhedavastu. Being the 17th and Last Section of the Vinaya of the M@lasarvastivadin. 
Edited by Raniero Gnoli with the Assistance of T. Venkatacharya. Roma: Istituto Italiano per il Medio ad 
Estremo Oriente, Part I, 1977; Part II, 1978. (This work was sponsored by the Department of Archaeology 
of Pakistan and ISMEO.) 

The Gilgit manuscript of the Sayandsanavastu and the Adhikarapavastu. Being the 15th and 16th Sections of the Vinaya 
of the Mülasarvästivädin. Edited by Raniero Gnoli. Roma: IsMEO, 1978. (This work was sponsored by the 
Department of Archaeology of Pakistan and ISMEO.) 

There are nine versions, in all, of the karma-vàcana (kammavàcá) of the Mülasarvästivädin Vinaya describing 
pravrajyä and upasampadä. Among them the Tibetan version is most perfect. (Hajime Sakurabe in ZBK. vol. XII, 
No. 2, March 1964, pp. 14-25.) 

Besides the above-mentioned works, the following are noteworthy: 

PES EER? (Sarvästiväda-vinaya-vibhäsä), Taishö, No. 1440, whose translator is not known. Explanations 
on the Vinaya. Translated into Japanese by Köyö Sakaino and Mitsuo Sato, in KIK. Ristubu, 15; 16. 

PEE ERES (Sarvastiväda-nikäya-mätrkä?), Taishó, No. 1441, translated into Chinese by Sanghavar- 
man. This was made upon the -HRR (supra, n. Il). Translated into Japanese by Mitsuo Sato, in KIK. Ritsubu, 
vol. 16. 

RERS MRE (Sarvästiväda-vinaya-samgraha), 14 vols. Taishö, No. 1458. Translated into Chinese 
by I-tsing in 700 A.D. This is a compendium of Bhikkhu's Vinaya. It is said that this was composed by Jinamitra. 
This was translated into Japanese by Këyë Sakaino, in KIK. Ritsubu, vol. 17. 

The Vinayasamgraha of the Mülasarvästivädins was composed by Visesamitra (or Jinamitra?), according to the 
Tibetan version. (Taishö, vol. 24, p. 525 a- 617 a. Discussed by Kyógo Sasaki, Okuda Comm. Vol., pp. 987-1000.) 

According to Hirakawa's critical investigation, there have been preserved only two Vinaya texts which were 
translated into Chinese prior to the translation of the Dafabhágavdra-vinaya, i.e. (1) J&ZEND (Vinaya), 10 vols. 
(Taishd, vol. 24, p. 851 f.), tr. by Buddhasmrti in 383 A.D. This contains explanations of prätimoksa. (2) The 
Chinese versions of a prätimoksa found in Tun-huang. (Published by Keiki Yabuki, Meisha Yoin 0?>¢2%8, 1937, 
fol. 39-41.) This belonged to the Sarvästivädins. Hirakawa made clear that this was translated into Chinese in 
between 265-360 A.D. (cf. Ryüzan Nishimoto in KIK. Ritsubu, 19, Introd. p. 12). 

Other Vinaya texts were translated later than the Dasabhänavära-vinaya. The 2032383006, 1 vol. (Taishd, 
vol. 24, p. 910 £.), ascribed to An Shih-kao, was not translated by him, but was composed in China, based upon 
the BRS SERBS, vol. 1 (Taishó, vol. 24, p. 972 c; p. 984 a.). 

The X IE — T, 2 vols. (Taishó, vol. 24, p. 912 f.) ascribed to An Shih-kao, either, was not translated by 
him, but.later, approximately about the time when the Dafabhänavära-vinaya was translated. (cf. K. Midzuno, 
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fact that a great number of Tocharian manuscripts of the Disciplines found by Hoernle in 

Central Asia have been found to be of the Sarvästivädins gives ample testimony that Hsuan- 

tsang reported that there existed many cloisters of that sect alone in some places there.?5 
Vinaya texts provide a great deal of materials for the study of cultural history.26 


3.B.iti. Abhidhamma-pitaka 


This was composed much later, and will be discussed in the next chapter. 


in S. Miyamoto’s Daijé, p. 308.) 

The 3&3 ESE (Taisho, vol. 24, p. 945 a f.), ascribed to $M, was not translated by him, but was probably 
composed by the Chinese. 

The Bits tk (Taishö, vol. 22, p. 1041 f.), ascribed to Sanghavarman, and the $$$, 1 vol. (Taishö 
No. 1433, vol. 22, p. 1051 f.), ascribed to 43 (Dharmasatya from Persia), are nothing but excerpts from the 
Chinese version of the Dharmaguptaka-vinaya, and so they must have been composed by the Chinese. The 
pu^ Hr ESSE, 1 vol., ascribed to Gunavarman (Taishö, vol. 22, p. 1065 f.), is nothing but an excerpt from 
the 3&6 ascribed to Jii. (Hirakawa: IBK. vol. 3, No. 2, 1955 p. 16 f.; Ryüzan Nishimoto: Shibunritsu Biku 
Kaihon Kösan, p. 91; Enichi Ochó: Chügoku Bukkyö no Kenkyü, p. 26). 

The #8 ascribed to 483%, which is the karmaväcä of the Dharmaguptakas, was translated into Japanese by 
Köyö Sakaino, in KJK. Ritsubu, vol. 11. 

The RRDA, 1 vol. (Taishó, vol. 22, p. 194 f.), ascribed to Buddhajiva etc. is nothing but an excerpt 
from the Chinese version of the Mahisäsaka-vinaya. 

The 32 BEBE, 1 vol. (Updli-pariprccha), (Taishó, vol. 24, p. 903 £), ascribed to Gunavarman, was not trans- 
lated by him, but was translated approximately about the time when the Dasabhänavära-vinaya was translated: 

The Biz THA, 1 vol. (Taishö, vol. 24, p. 939 f.) is not a translation, but an excerpt from the Dasabhäna- 
vara-vinaya. Makoto Nagai: Butten, p. 160 f.; 297 £.; Ohno: Kaikyé etc. p. 383. 

The five texts 2>9r-+-HEHEBRME, 1 vol., DDIM, 1 vol, DI+ARMEAIKE, 1 vol., VIERA, 1 vol., IRB 
Rx X, 1 vol. (Taishö, vol. 24, p. 926 ff) are not translations, but compositions by the Chinese. (Ohno: op. cit., 
p. 390 f.). They have been influenced by the Mahäyäna Silas to some extent. With regard to the first, second and 
fourth of the five, Hirakawa admits the possibility of their being translations. 

With regard to other vinaya texts the ascriptions of translators set forth in the Chinese Tripitaka seem to be 
acceptable. (Hirakawa, op. cit.) 

The P’i-ni-mou-ching (VAJE RISE Vinaya-mätrkä?), 8 vols. (Taishd, vol. 24, p. 801 f. No. 1463. Tr. into Japanese 
by Kóyo Sakaino, in KIK. XV.), seems to belong to the Dharmaguptakas. (Köyö Sakaino's introd. to KIK. 
Ritsubu, 15). A. Hirakawa (op. cit., p. 263 f.) criticized thisopinion. However there is an opinion that this text is 
likely to be part of the mätrkä of the Haimavata school. (Yenshó Kanakura in NBNG. vol. 25 for 1959, March 
1960, pp. 129-152.) 

MERKE, Taishó, No. 1460, translated by Prajfiäruci into Chinese, is.the Prátimoksa-sütra of the Käsyapiyas. 
This was translated into Japanese by Ryüzan Nishimoto in KIK. Ritsubu, vol. 11. 

WHATA (Vinaya-dodvimsatt-prasannartha-Sastra?), Taishö, No. 1461, translated into Chinese by Para- 
martha in 568 A.D., is a work of explanations on some points of the prátimoksas of the Sammitiyas. This was trans- 
lated into Japanese by Ryüñzan Nishimoto in KIK. Ritsubu, vol. 11. 

25 S. Levi, JA. 1912, Janvier-Février, 101-111. f 

26 Oskar von Hinüber: Kulturgeschichtliches aus dem Bhiksuni-Vinaya: die samkaksika, ZDMG. Band 125, 
1975, S. 133-139. 

Cf. A. K. Warder: Indian Buddhism. Delhi etc.: Motilal Banarsidass, 1970, p. 296. 
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Part I Original Buddhism 


4. Aspects of Original Buddhism 


It is generally admitted that-early Buddhist philosophy is set forth in the Pali Nikäyas 
and their corresponding Chinese texts. But the Pali Nikäyas themselves consist of various 
earlier and later Jayers which are derived from different periods. 

The Pali language was a language of West India, apparently that of Avanti where the 
school (Theravada) had its main center in that country. 

The Theravada Tripitaka, now preserved in the Pali language is certainly one of the 
most authentic, in the sense of trying to preserve the discourses of the Buddha in their wording 
as recognized probably before schisms. 

But in the Buddhist texts there is no word that can be traced with unquestionable 
authority to Gotama Säkyamuni as a historical personage, although there must be some 
sayings or phrases derived from him. So, selecting older parts among the voluminous 
scriptures of Early Buddhism, scholars of critical approach try to elucidate the true purport 
of the teachings of the Buddha, or what is closest to his virtual teachings. 

In this sense we shall distinguish between I) Original Buddhism and II) Early Bud- 
dhism. The former can be known only from older portions of the Pali scriptures, whereas 
the latter can be known chiefly from the most portions of the Pali scriptures that are in com- 
mon with Sanskrit and Chinese Agamas. 

According to text-critical studies it has been made clear that some poem (Gáthá) portions 
and some phrases represent earlier layers. They are Gäthäs of the Suitanipäta (especially 
the Atthaka-vagga and the Päräyana-vagga), of the Sagätha-vagga of the Samyutta- Nikdya, of 
the Itivuttakas, of some Jatakas, the Udänas in the scripture named the Udänas, and some 
Gäthäs and sentences rewritten from Gäthäs into prose. There must be some more. Based 
upon these portions of the scriptures we can construe aspects of original Buddhism. The 
picture which we can get therefrom is fairly different from that as we can get from the Pali 
scriptures in general.? "That is to say, Buddhism as appears in earlier portions of the scrip- 
tures is fairly different from what is explained by many scholars as earlier Buddhism or 
primitive Buddhism. Main points are as follows: 

(1) Those words or phrases which are regarded by scholars as peculiarly Buddhistic 
or what—are said to be technical terms of Buddhism are seldom noticed in earlier Gáthà 
portions. 

(2) What might be called ‘dogmas’ of Buddhism are seldom taught. Dogmas (ditthi) 
of any religious or philosophical school are refuted. Rather sceptical attitude about dogmas 
is expressed. In this respect it was closer to the attitude of Safijaya, the sceptic, and to the 
theory of naya (viewpoints) of early Jainism. 


1 Text-critical studies on the scriptures of early Buddhism were fully discussed by Hajime Nakamura in his 
Genshi Bukkyö no Shiso (= The thought of early Buddhism), vol. 2 (Tokyo, Shunjüsha Press, 1971). 

2 sabrahmacärin, DN. II, p. 27; III, p. 241 ff.; 245; MN. I, p. 101; AN. II, p. 97; Sn.. 973.; Theragatha, 387- 
392. 
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(3) A special kind of nuance which reminds us of later Buddhism is less; on the con- 
trary those phrases and words which remind us of the Ajivaka religion and Jainism are often 
used. They are quite similar to those as are used in the edicts of King Asoka. It means that 
many sentences in the prose sections of the Pali scriptures were fixed after the reign of King 
A$oka. 

(4) Buddhist recluses lived alone in solitude, chiefly in woods, forests, and caves. 
Some monks lived together with their fellow ascetics (sabrahmacarin, sadhiviharin)*. But 
the common livelihood of monks in monasteries (viháras), as was conspicuous in later days, 
is scarcely mentioned. 

(5) The life of Buddhist ascetics in its incipient stage was fairly different from the 
monastic life of monks in later days. It was quite close to the life of hermits as is mentioned 
in great epics, such as the Mahäbhärata and the Ramayana. In these epics ascetics are men- 
tioned as hermits (rsis), and in Gàthàs of earlier texts of early Buddhism. Buddhist recluses 
or hermits are also referred to as żsis (The Pali form of the Sanskrit rsis), whereas in the prose 
sections explaining Gäthäs, the word ists disappears and the word bhikkhu is used in its place. 
Many Buddhist recluses lived in huts thatched with straw (kuti, kutikà). A monk said, “I 
should lie down with a roof of thatch, like others in comfort.” (Theragathá 208). Another 
Buddhist recluse said, 

“My hut was made of three palm leaves on the bank of the Ganges. My bowl was only 

a funeral pot, my robe a rag from a dust-heap.”’ ( Therag. 127) 

“I made a small hut in the forest, and I am vigilant, zealous, attentive, mindful.” 

( Therag. 59). 

A monk named Sarabhanga said, 

“Having broken off reeds with my hands, having made a hut, I dwelt there; therefore 

by common consent my name was Reed-breaker (=Sarabhanga).”’ (Therag. 487) 

The Jataka conveys a story that in the past hermits (isis) lived in thatched huts ( panna- 
kuti, assama) thatched with leaves. (Samyutta-Nikäya, vol. I, pp. 226-227, prose) The 
dwelling where Buddhist recluses lived were called assama. A very early poem which en- 
courages donation of huts to recluses depicts the Buddhist life in a hut in its earliest stage: 

“An intelligent person, even if of low birth, should embody forbearance and meekness, 

act rightfully, and worship holy persons. He should make a comfortable and pleasant 

huts (karaye assame ramme). 

He should establish wells and springs in waste land, and roads in steep places, and give 

foods, beverages, foods to chew, clothes, beddings to rightful persons with faithful 

mind.” (SN. I, p. 100 Gatha). 

The fact that early Buddhist recluses lived in huts can be evidenced from Jain sources 
also. Sáriputta, who was regarded as the representative ascetic of Buddhism by Jains, is 
said to have lived in a cosy abode (assama) (Isibhäsiydim 38, 13). 

Insofar as early poems (gáthàs) go, the above-mentioned way of life was predominent, 
but in due course of time the assertion that recluses need not spend such an incovenient life 
appeared among Buddhist recluses. One of the persons who made such a set-out seems to 
have been Sáriputta. His saying is conveyed in a Jain work: 


3 sädhivihärin, Sänchi Inscriptions, ed by Bühler, I, No. 209. This corresponds to the Pali saddhivihárin. 
4 Ayäranga, 1, 6, 1, 2, (ed. by Schubring, p. 27, 1. 24); Dasavesäliya I, 5. 
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“What use of forests and huts (assama) for the hero who has conquered his senses? 
Wherever one feels happy, there one finds a forest. 
That place is also his hermitage. 
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For the one who has disciplined oneself well forests or treasures (in villages) are vain. 

The whole (world) is for his meditation.” (Isibhasiyaim 38, vv. 13-15) 

Säriputta asserted that ascetics need not necessarily live in forests or hermitages. Based 
upon such an assertion ascetics came to live in villages, and finally in monasteries. Recluses 
became monks. 

The term vihära is mentioned in the Suttanipáta only once (v. 391), but in this passage 
vihära means just ‘abode’, not ‘monastery’. In the Theragäthä (477) and the Therigäthä (68; 
115; 169 etc.) vihära in the sense of ‘monastery’ is mentioned. 

Early Buddhist recluses lived in forests, caves and practised meditation there, even in 
grave-yards. (They claimed themselves to be vanaväsıns, those who live in forests. This 
picture exactly corresponds to that given by Megasthenes, the Greek traveler to India 
around 300 B.C.) 

(6) In the earliest stage of Buddhism nuns did not exist. Legend has it that it was 
with Mahapajapati Buddha's mother-in-law, that women took order to become nuns. 
However, it is likely that, when Megasthenes, the Greek ambassador sent to India by Seleu- 
cus, the king of Syria in about 300 B.C., came to the court of Candragupta, Buddhist nuns 
did exist, for Megasthenes relates with surprise that in India ‘lady philosophers’ existed. 
(It is almost certain that Jain nuns came into existence later than in Buddhism.) 

(7) When earlier gäthäs were composed, the fully developed form of disciplines 
(patimokkha) as can be seen in the Pali and Chinese versions of The Book of Discipline (Vinaya- 
pitaka) did not exist, for it is not mentioned in entirety in gäthäs, and the patimokkha as is 
mentioned in the Suttanipäta) is very simple. 

To the question: “Which are the precepts and vows (silabbatàni) for a resolute bhik- 
khu ?’’, the Suttanipdta (v. 961) sets forth the regulations for the way of life, especially the diet 
and clothing of bhikkhus. In Buddhist literature in general silabbatdni were refuted as being 
set forth by other religions, but here they were set forth for Buddhist ascetics, which sounds 
very strange for those who have knowledge of Buddhist literature. This can be explained 
away only in this way Early Buddhism in the process of formation did not have special 
technical terms peculiar to Buddhism, therefore Buddhists used the term which was current 
throughout all religions, and was in common with other schools. 

After describing regulations about dwelling, the Suitanipäta lays injunctions: 

“Let him not commit theft, This is substantially close to the teaching 
let him not speak falsely, of the Chändogya Upanisad (III, 17, 4) 
let him touch friendly what is 
feeble or strong, 
what he acknowledges to be the 
agitation of the mind, let him 
drive that off as a partisan of 
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Kanha (i. e. Māra). (v. 967)" 

Here we can find three among the five precepts of Buddhism, mentioned in the Chän- 
dogya-Upanisad and the Suttanipdta. It means Buddhism inherited these precepts from early 
religions, and later systematized them in a fixed form. 


“Let him not fall into the power of Jainism also teaches the same thing. 
anger and arrogance: having dug up “(A monk) should forsake arrogance and 
the root of these, anger" (thambham ca koham ca cae, 
let him live, and let him overcome Dasavesäliya. IX, 3, 12) 


both what is pleasant and what is 
unpleasant." 

(8) Gotama the Buddha was looked upon as an excellent personage, and was not 
deified, but deification of Gotama the Buddha was going to take shape gradually. This 
process will be discussed in a later section of this book. 

Buddhism is the teaching to have one become a Buddha, and also the teaching which 
was set forth by Buddha. But ‘the teaching which was set forth by Buddha’ does not neces- 
sarily mean ‘the teaching which was set forth by Sakyamuni’. Besides Sákyamuni there 
were many other Buddhas. 

In Jain scriptures those who have perfected their religious practice are all called 
‘buddha’. A person who has attained enlightenment is called ‘buddha’ in Jain scriptures 
also. Buddhism just inherited it. According to the “Words of Sages" (Isibhäsiyäim), a. 
Jain scripture, non-Jain sages were also called ‘buddha’, such as Uddälaka and Yäjfiavalkya, 
the Upanisadic philosophers, and some sages who appear in great epics. Before deification 
of Sákyamuni began, all excellent ascetics of Buddhism were called ‘buddhas’. For example, 
the term “buddha” in the Suttanipäta (513; 517; 523; 622; 643; 646 etc.) means simply ‘an 
excellent ascetic’, not the glorified and deified Buddha. 

The term ‘buddha’ did not mean a single person. Theoretically we are led to the 
conclusion that the teachings which enable us to become buddhas could exist besides the 
teaching by Säkyamuni. It was only that they were not conveyed to posterity under the 
name of Buddhism (Buddhasäsana, Bauddha). 

Devadatta is hated nearly in all Buddhist scriptures, although the teachings ascribed 
to him are contradictory to each other. 'This much was common to all versions of his le- 
gend: He was a dissenter, although he wanted to become a Buddha and to have others be- 
come Buddhas. He was also a Buddhist and established a Buddhist order, which continued 
to exist till later periods, and which differed with the Buddhist order of Sákyamuni. Fa-hien 
(4th century A.D.), the Buddhist pilgrim, when he traveled to Srávasti, found the Buddhist 
order residing there and worshipping the three Buddhas in the past, but not worshipping 
Säkyamuni.5 Hsuan-tsang relates that the monks of the Buddhist order of Devadatta, living 
in three monasteries, didn't take milk and butter.® 

It is said that “they follow the posthumous teachings of Devadatta”. 


5 “The Biography of Fa-hien the High Priest” (Taisho Tripitaka, vol. LI, p. 861a). 
8 “The Travel Records of Hsuan-tsang”, Vol. X (Taisho Tripitaka, vol. LI, p. 861a). 
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Part II Early Buddhism 


5. The Thought of Early Buddhism* 


In the days of the rise of Buddhism there appeared many heretical teachers! who 
expressed their respective opinions freely and arbitrarily, although traditional Brahmanism 
still preserved its sway. 

Buddhism inherited many of the traditional elements of the Aryans.’ It owed a great 
deal to Brahmanism,? especially the thought of the Upanisads?, and also to non-Brahmanical 


* Some works in the West. 

Edward Conze: Buddhist Thought in India, London, George Allen and Unwin, 1962. 

Étienne Lamotte: Histoire du Bouddhisme Indien des origines à l'ére Saka, Louvin, Publications Universitaires et 
Institut Orientaliste, 1958. Reviewed by H. Bechert, OL. 65, 1970, Nr. 9/10, 490-494. 

D. Schlingloff: Die Religion des Buddhismus, II: Der Heilueg für die Welt. Berlin, Walter de Gruyter, 1963. Re- 
viewed by E. Conze, HJ. vol. IX, No. 2, 1966, 159. 

Edward J. Thomas: The History of Buddhisi Thought, New York, Alfred A. Knopf, 1933. 

K. N. Jayatilleke: Early Buddhist Theory of Knowledge, London, George Allen and Unwin, 1963. Reviewed by 
Richard H. Robinson, PhEW. vol. XIX, No. 1, Jan. 1969, 69-81; by M. Scaligero, EW. vol. 17, Nos. 3-4. Sept. 
Dec. 1967, 339. 

Bhikkhu Nànànanda: Concept and Reality in Early Buddhist Thought, Kandy, Ceylon, Buddhist Publication So- 
ciety, 1971. (Reviewed by Stephan Anacker, PREW. vol. XXII, No. 4, Oct. 1972, 481—482.) 

Hajime Nakamura: The Fundamental Standpoint of Early Buddhists. World Perspectives in Philosophy, Religion 
and Culture: Essays Presented to Prof. Dhirendra Mohan Datta. (Patna, 'The Bihar Darshan Parishad, 1968, pp. 239- 
254.) 

Some works in Japanese: 

Hajime Nakamura: Genshi Bukkyö no Shisd (ihn IAM Thoughts of Early Buddhism), 2 vols. Tokyo, 
Shunjüsha, 1970, 1971, xxiv+492 pp. vol. 2, 1971, x+ 489+38 pp. Reviewed by Ryüshö Hikata, Suzuki Nenpé, 
No. 8, 1971, 89-91. 

Genshi Bukkyo Shisóron (JW hbU6Wk Aka Thoughts of early Buddhism), Kimura Taiken Zenshä, vol. 3, Tokyo, 
Daihórin-kaku, Feb., 1968, 490 pp. 

Tetsuró Watsuji: Genshi Bukkyö no Jissen Tetsugaku (FAAORA Practical philosophy of Early Bud- 
dhism), new edition, Tokyo, Iwanami Press, Oct., 1970. 

Yüshö Miyasaka: Bukkyé no Kigen (WANIA The Origin of Buddhism), Tokyo, Sankibö, 1971, xvii 4-485 + 
85 pp. 

Keiryo Yamamoto: Genshi Bukkyé no Tetsugaku (skin Philosophy of Early Buddhism), Tokyo, 
Sankibo, March 1978. (The author especially emphasizes the significance of pannatti.) 4, 3, 384, 28 pp. 

The thought of early Buddhism, discussed by Mitsuyoshi Saigusa, 7698 Gakujutsu Kenkyü, vol. 12, 1973 ff. 
Finally in book form: Shoki Bukkyë no Shis (MAN BAR Thoughts of early Buddhism), Tokyo, Töyö Tetsu- 
gaku Kenkyüsho, Oct. 1978. 

The fundamental mechanism of human existence was discussed from the Buddhist standpoint by Shóji Ishizu, 
IBK. vol. 16, No. 2, March 1968, 1-9. 

Hajime Nakamura: The Fundamental Standpoint of Early Buddhists, Datta Comm. Vol., 239-254. 

Remarks on the thought of the Buddha, by Keichi Sugimura, Heian Jogakuin Tanki Daigaku Kiyo, No. 2, 1971, 
44-59. 

1 Von Willem Bollée: Anmerkungen zum buddhistischen Háretikerbild, ZDMG. Band 121, Heft 1, 1971, 
70—92. 

r S. Miyamoto: Daijö Seiritsushti, p. 1 ff. 

2 C. A. F. Rhys Davids: The Relations between Early Buddhism and Brahmanism, JHQ. X, p. 274 f. 

Kashi Nath Upadhyaya: Early Buddhism and the Bhagavadgitd. Delhi etc., Motilal Banarsidass, 1971. (In this 
work Buddhism is discussed in the wider perspective of the history of Indian philosophy and Hinduism.) 
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religions, such as the Ajivikas and Jainism’. Some Pali Buddhist terms appear in their Ar- 
dhamágadhi forms with similar meanings as Jaina (and Ajivaka?) terms, but we have to 
admit that what appear to have been the special features of Buddhism, taken together, dif- 
ferentiate it from other religions which flourished at the time of its origin.5 It absorbed 
various forms of popular beliefs.6 However, questions about metaphysical problems were 
forbidden.’ 

There is no reason to believe that the Buddha had any desire to compete polemically 


with other sects.8 There is an opinion that there is a concept of meaningless statement in 
the Pali Nikàyas.? 


3 S. M? Katre: Some Fundamental Problems in the Upanishads and Pali Ballads. R. of Philosophy and Reli- 
gion V, 2. 

J. Przyluski: Bouddhisme et Upanisad, BEFFO. XXXII, 1932, p. 141 f. C. A. F. Rhys Davids: Man and his 
Becoming in the Upanisads. 

Bull. of the Linguistic Society, Grierson Commemoration Vol., 1935. p. 273 f. Paul Horsch: Buddhismus und Upani- 
saden, Pratidánam, 462-477. 

4 K. P. Jain, Mahávira and Buddha. (B. C. Law; Buddhist Studies, p. 113 f.) 

H. Nakamura, NBGN. No. 21, March 1956, 54-58. 

5 A. K. Warder: On the Relationships between Early Buddhism and other Contemporary Systems, BSOAS. 
vol. XVIII. No. 1, 1956, 43-62. 

6 Erakapatra Nagaraja, —————— 

A. K. Coomaraswamy, JRAS. 1928, p. 629 f. 

[Yaksas] 

A. K. Coomaraswamy: Yaksas. Smithsonian Miscellaneous Collections, vol. 80. Washington, D. C. 

Yaksas and Gandharvas, ————— 

J. Przyluski and M. Lalou, HAS. 1938, pp. 40-6. 

[Sons of Brahmä] 

J. Przyluski and M. Lalou, H JAS. 1939, pp. 69-76. 

[Inara and Indra] 

J. Przyluski; RHA. 1939, p. 142-6. 

[Devamanussa] 

J. Przyluski; JA. 1938, pp. 123-8. 

(P. says that devamanussas are not "men and gods", but something like vidyädharas of Brahmanism.) 

? S. Miyamoto in Ui Comm. Vol., p. 503 f.; also, Chüdó etc. pp. 194-296. 

Gadjin Nagao in Yamaguchi Comm. Vol., p. 137 f. (in Engl.) 

H. Nakamura: Shakuson no Kotoba, pp. 1-60; also Vedanta Tetsugaku no Hatten, p. 685 ff. 

Kazuyoshi Kino in JBK. vol. XIII, No. 2, March 1965, pp. 84-87. 

Yoshinori Takeuchi in Philosophical Studies of Japan, vol. 6, 1965, pp. 59-94. (in Engl.) 

Hajime Nakamura: Buddhist Rationalism and its Practical Significance in Comparative Light. In Essays in 
Philosophy, Presented to Dr. T. M. P. Mahadevan on his Fiftieth Birthday, Madras, Ganesh and Co. pp. 65-78. 

Noland Pliny Jacobson: Buddhism, the Religion of Analysis, Carbondale, Southern Illinois University, 1970. 
Reviewed by Donald K. Swearer, JAAR. vol. XL, No. 3, Sept. 1972, 387-388. 

'This problem was controversial among western scholars also. 

T. W. Organ, The Silence of the Buddha, PAEW. vol. IV, 1954, 125-140. 

Franklin Edgerton: "Did the Buddha Have a System of Metaphysics?”, Journal of the American Oriental Society, 
LXXIX (1959), 81-85. 

Criticism of Hermann Oldenberg's Buddha, which is listed below. 

H. v. Glasenapp, Hat Buddha ein metaphysisches System gelehrt?, Festgabe Lommel, 57-62. 

8 Franklin Edgerton, JAOS. vol. 79, 1959, 81-85. 

The theory of auyäkrta was discussed by Junei Ueno in ZBK. vol. 8, No. 1, Jan. 1960, pp. 307-310. 

K. N. Jayatilleke: Buddhist Relativity and the One-World Concept, Jurji: Religions Pluralism, 43-78. 

9 K. N. Jayatilleke: Early Buddhist Theory of Knowledge, London, G. Allen and Unwin, 1963. Criticized by 

George Chatalian, PREW. vol. XVIII, Nos. 1 and 2, Jan.-April, 1968, 67-76. 
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The first problem which Early Buddhism took up with was one of suffering.19 Suffering 
(duhkha) means that things do not work as one wants them to.11 

Early Buddhists took up the empirical facts which directly confront men. Everything 
changes (anicca).12 Nothing is permanent. It is wrong to assume any metaphysical sub- 
stance that exists, transcending changes in the phenomenal world.13 Based upon this stand- 
point another very important teaching of Early Buddhism comes out, that is the one of Non- 
self.14 The ultimate purport of the teaching of Non-self was to get rid of selfish desires.15 
It was nothing but enlightenment.16 Early Buddhists, believed that by the attitude of not 
assuming anything except one's Self as Self, one could get over sufferings.!? Paradoxically 
speaking, Buddhism aimed at establishing the existential subjectivity or individuality by the 
negation of the ego.18 The realization of the true Self was striven for.19 Buddhism did not 


10 Bunyü Matsunami: Shükyö Kenkyil, No. 123, p. 49 f. 

E. H. Brewster: Dukkha and Sukha, B. C. Law: Buddhist Study, 284 f. 

11 H. Nakamura in Shitkyé Ronshü, No. 2, Aoyama Shoin, p. 89 f. 

12 Minoru Hara: A Note on the Sanskrit Word ni-tya. Rtam. Journal of Akhila Bharatiya Sanskrit Parishad, vol. Y, 
No. 1, July 1969, 41-50. Also, a Note on the Sanskrit Word nitya. Journal of the American Oriental Society 79 
(Baltimore, 1959) pp. 90-96. 

13 Non-permanence was discussed by Mitsuhoshi Saigusa in JBK. vol. 7, No. 2, March 1959, pp. 178-186. 

G. P. Malalasekera, Some Aspects of Reality as Taught by Theravada Buddhism, Essays EW. Phil. 178-195. 
I. B. Horner, An Aspect of Becoming in Early Buddhism. 

14 Hajime Nakamura:  Genshi Bukkyö no Shisö, op. cit., vol. I, pp. 139-282. Yenshó Kanakura: Indotetsugaku no 
Jiga Shisó (WEHEN B BAB, The Concept of Self in Indian Philosophy), chaps. VII-XIV, p. 161 f., Daizó 
Shuppan Kabushiki Kaisha, Tokyo, 1949. Kógen Midzuno in Miyamoto Comm. Vol., p. 109 f.; Reihö Masunaga: 
Bukkyö Kenkyü, III, 3, p. 35 f.; Tóru Yasumoto: NBGN. vol. 15, 1949, p. 126 f. Työ Gakujutsu Kenkyü, Vol. 13, 
No. 5, Sept. 1974, 1-26. Mitsuo Sató, IBK. vol. 6, No. 1, pp. 52-61. Junei Uyeno in JBK. vol. 6, No. I, Jan 
1958, p. 130 f.; vol. 7, No. 1, Dec. 1958, pp. 190-193. Giyü Nishi in JBK. vol. 8, No. 2, March 1960, pp. 288- 
293. Hideo Masuda, ZBK. vol. 14, No. 1, Dec. 1965, pp. 110-113; Shóji Mori, ZBK. vol. X X, No. 2, March 
1972, 346-349; Mitsuyoshi Saigusa, 7256 Gakujutsu Kenkyü, vol. 11, No. 2, 1972, 17-33. 

Taishu Tagami: Komazawa Daigaku Bukkyó Gakubu Ronshü, No. 3, pp. 31-50. 

On Anatta, by O. H. de A. Wijesekera, Varman Comm. Vol., 115-122. 

Donald W. Mitchell: The No-Self Doctrine in Theravada Buddhism, International Philosophical Quarterly, vol. 
IX, No. 2, June 1969, 248-260. 

Lambert Schmithausen: Ich und Erlösung im Buddhismus. Zeitschrift für Missionswissenschaft und Religion- 
swissenschaft, 1969, Nr. 2, 157-170. 

Alex Wayman: The Twenty Reifying Views (sakkäyaditthi), Kashyap Comm. Vol., pp. 375-380. 

15 Hakuju Ui: Bukkyö Kenkyü, III, 3, p. 29f. 

Selflessness in Early Buddhism was discussed by Seiichi Kojima in JBK. vol. XIII, No. 2, March 1965. pp. 
136-139. 

Seeking for one's own self is discussed by Kazuyoshi Kino in IBK. vol. 11, No. 2, March 1963, pp. 86-91. 

16 Giyu Nishi: ZBK. I, l, p. Í f. 

1? H. Nakamura in Shäkyö Ronshü, No. 2, Aoyama Shoin, p. 94 f. 

18 Gadjin Nagao: JBK. I, 1, p. 51 f. 

Secking for the subject in Buddhism was discussed by K. Tamaki in JBK. vol. 11, No. I, Jan. 1963, pp. 378 f. 
(in Engl.) " 

19 H. Nakamura in Shükyó Ronshü, No. 2, ed. by Hideo Kishimoto, Tokyo, Aoyama Shoin, 1949, p. 100 ff.; 
Ditto: in Risö, 1950. 

Atmahita was discussed by F. W. Thomas, K. Raja Vol., 518-522. 

C. A. F. Rhys Davids (Gotama the Man. London, 1928) admits the significance of attá. The word altan in the 
Dhammapada, discussed by Tetsuya Tabata, ZBK. vol. XVIII, No. 1, Dec. 1969, 144-145. 

Atta, by A. K. Coomaraswamy, H /AS. 1939, 122 f. 

C. A. F. Rhys Davids asserts that the anattd theory was formed in later days. (1HQ. 1V, 1928, pp. 405-17.) 
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deny the self as such, contrary to the general assumption by many scholars who tend to regard 
the theory of Non-Self as a sort of nihilism.19" 

In a stage of early Buddhism ‘anicca’, ‘dukkha’, *anattà! came to be often mentioned as 
a set of principal ideas.19” 

Atman is often referred to with the image of light ( jyotis) inheriting the teachings of earlier 
Upanisads.29 Atman is compared to light.?! The practice of Buddhism can be inter- 
preted as the formation of the true self.22 But all things are temporary existences which are 
changing always.?3 

Buddhists adopted the notion of transmigration which was prevalent among common 
people in those days,24 taking it for granted, without examining it philosophically. Then, 
what is the relation of the teaching of Non-self with the notion of transmigration??5 In 
later days the teaching of Non-self came to be interpreted as the non-existence of the soul. 
The relationship between the theory of No-soul and the notion of karma was greatly discussed 
—how is it possible for the theory of No-soul to be a basis for ethical practices?26 In order 
to establish the notion of karma,?? the existence of the subject of transmigration was pre- 
supposed, even in the scriptures of Early Buddhism,?8 and especially in the Päyäsi-sutta.2? 


Louis de La Vallée Poussin, The ätman in the Pali Canon, IC. II, 1936, p. 821 f. 

C. A. F. Rhys Davids: The Self: an overlooked Buddhist simile, JRAS. 1937, 259 f. 

A. Kirchner: Theologie und Glaube, 23, 1931, 771-83. 

Th. Stcherbutsky: The Doctrine of the Buddha, BSOS. VI, p. 867 f. 

A. B. Keith: Doctrine of the Buddha, BSOS. VI, p. 393 f. (Controversy with Stcherbatsky.) 

Poussin: Le dogme et la philosophie du Bouddhisme, Paris, 1930. 

19 Hajime Nakamura: The Problem of Self in Buddhist Philosophy (Revelation in Indian Thought: A Festschrift. 
in Honour of Professor T. R. V. Murti, edited by Harold Coward and Krishna Sivaraman. Emeryville, California: 
Dharma Publishing, 1977, pp. 99-118). 

19" Samyutta-Nikdya, IV, p. 28 etc. Noriaki Hakamaya, "(3EFD > EX B", Komazawa Daigaku Bukkyögakubu 
Kenkyükiyó, No. 37, March 1979, pp. 60-81. 

20 Shinkan Murakami, ZBK. vol. X X, No. 1, Dec. 1971, 110-114. 

21 Atta-dipa was discussed by P. V. Bapat, Liebenthal Festschrift, 11-13. 

22 Shóson Miyamoto in Yüki Comm. Vol., pp. 1-18. (in Engl.) 

Cf. J. G. Jennings: The Vedantic Buddhism of the Buddha, Oxford Univ. Press, 1948. 

attha (=artha) was discussed by A. K. Coomaraswamy, H JAS. 1939, 124 f. 

The summum bonum of Buddhism was discussed by C. A. F. Rhys Davids (4S. 103 £.). 

23 Kenkyó Fuji: IBK. II, 1, p. 49 f.; H. Nakamura: The Kinetic Existence of an Individual (in Engl.), PhEW. 
vol. I, No. 2, July 1951. 

24 Transmigration in early Buddhism was discussed by Junei Ueno in ZBK. vol. 9, No. 1, 1961, p. 120 f. 

25 Genjun Sasaki: Telsugaku Kenkyü, vol. 36-7, No. 417, p. 17 f. 

26 Sató: Shükyo Kenkyü, III, 1, p. 55 f.; Shözen Kumoi: Otani Gakuhö, vol. 30, No. 4, p. 56 f. 

2? Kögen Midzuno: IBK. II, 2, p. 110 f.; G. Sasaki: The Concept of Kamma in Buddhist Philosophy (in 
Engl.). Oriens Extremus, 3, Jahrgang 1956, S. 195-204. The concept of karma was discussed by Shinjó Kamimura 
in IBK. vol. 5, No. 1, Jan. 1957, pp. 222-226; by Mokusen Kaneko in Tokai Bukkyé, No. 5, June 1959, pp. 60-66. 
Yoshifumi Uyeda: Bukkyö ni akeru Go no Shisé (Uit HMI SYO BAL The Concept of Karma in Buddhism), 
Asoka-Shorin, Kyoto, March 1957, 102 pp. Shéson Miyamoto: The Meaning of Buddhist Karma (in Engl.), 
in Religion East and West. No. 1, April 1955. Kotatsu Fujita, in Góshisó Kenkyü (S 8388836) ed. by Shozan Kumoi 
(Heirakuji, 1979), pp. 101-144. 

V. P. Varma: The Origins and Sociology of the Early Buddhist Philosophy of Moral Determinism, PAEW. 
vol. XIII, No. 1, April 1963, 25-47. (This especially discusses karman.) 

28 Shózen Kumoi: JBK. II, 2, p. 286 f. 

Transmigration and liberation in Pali Buddhism, discussed by Kyöshö Hayashima, Satö Commemoration Volume, 
Sept. 1972, pp. 227-249. 
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The problem of death was seriously discussed.3? But the fundamental standpoint by origin 
seems to have been that of not being affected by either the notion of Self or that of Non- 
Self.31 

The central conception of Buddhism must be that of dharma.3? Buddha is the one who 
sees dharma.33 ‘Dharma’ denotes a norm and also whatever is regulated by the norm.34 

In Buddhism the concept of dhamma was put forth to substitute the concept of Brahman 
in the Upanisads.35 

Various systems of dharmas were set forth in Early Buddhism.3$ Even defilements 


Cf. Narada Thera: La Doctrine Bouddhique de la Renaissance. Traduction par A. Migot. Paris, Adrien-Maison- 
neuve, 1953. Reviewed by E. Frauwallner, ZDMG. Band 105, 1955, 377 f. 

The subject of transmigration is called ‘pudgala’, the etymology of which was discussed by P. Tedesco, JOAS. 
1947. It is said to mean ‘body; soul’. 

Herbert Günther: Das Seelenproblem im Glteren Buddhismus, Konstanz, Curt Weller Verlag, 1949. 

H. Günther and J. C. Jenning (The Vedäntic Buddhism of the Buddha, Oxford Univ. Press, 1947) try to derive early 
Buddhist thought from Upanisads. 

H. Glasenapp: Veddnta und Buddhismus, AWL. 1950, p. 1013 f. is against it. 

Samsara in Indian Philosophy, discussed by Eshó Yamaguchi, ZBK. vol. 19, No. 2, March 1971, 11-18 (in 
Engl.). 

29 Kaijö Ishikawa: ZBK. 1, 2, p. 196 f. 

30 Yukio Sakamoto: Shukyö Kenkyü, No. 123, p. 25 f. 

31 Töru Yasumoto in Miyamoto Comm. Vol., p. 121 f. 

Lambert Schmithausen: Ich und Erlösung in Buddhismus. Zeitschrift für Missionswissenschaft un Religion- 
swissenschaft. 1969, Nr. 2, 157-170. 

32 Ryótai Hatani: Shükyö Kenkyü, NS. 1. 1, p. 47 £.; Shóson Miyamoto: Shükyó Kenkyü, NS. IV, 4, p. 304 f. 

The fundamental motive of the Buddha's enlightenment was the realization of dharma, by Ryótai Hatani, 
in IBK. vol. 11, No. 2, March 1963, pp. 154-155. 

The concept of ‘law’ in ancient India was discussed by Hajime Nakamura, Hé-shakaigaku Köza (Iwanami, 
March 1973), 106-119. Hirakawa Comm. Vol., passim, vol. 9. 

John Ross Carter: Dhamma. Western Academic and Sinhalese Buddhist Interpretations. A Study of a Religious Concept, 
Tokyo, Hokuseido Press, 1978. 

This work is very valuable as the first philosophical attempt to include the thought of Sinhalese Buddhism. 

The relation of dharma to anätman was discussed by Akira Hirakawa, JBK. vol. 16, No. 1, March 1968, 396- 
411. 

33 Yoshirö Tamura:  Shükyó Kenkyfl, No. 137, p. 41 f. 

34 Yenshó Kanakura: Bukkyö Kenkyu, III, 4, p. 103 f. 

His discussion was made in connection with the following: 

Helmuth von Glasenapp, Zur Geschichte der buddhistischen Dharma-Theorie, ZDMG. Band 92, 1938, 383- 
420. 1939, pp. 242-66; Actes du XXe Congr. Intern. des Orientalistes, 1940, pp. 216-7; WZKM. 1939, pp. 242-66; 
Entwicklungsstufen des indisches Glaubens. Halle, 1940, S. 169. 

H. Willman-Grabowska: Evolution sémantique du mot “dharma”, RO. X, 1934, 38 f. 

The dharma of Buddha is eternal (akälika). 

(A. K. Coomaraswamy, H /AS. 1939, 117 f.) 

35 Wilhelm Geiger: Dhamma und Brahman, Kleine Schriften, S. 88-100. 

86 Baiyà Watanabe:  Bukkyó Kenkyi, 1, 3, p. 60 f. 

The meaning of dharma in early Buddhism, discussed by A. Hirakawa, Waseda Daigaku Daigakuin Bungaku 
Kenkyüka Kiyö, No. 14, 1968, 1-25. 

Magdalene und Wilhelm Geiger: Päli Dhamma vornehmlich in der kanonischen Literatur (ABayA, XXXI. Band, 
1, Abhandlung, München, 1920). This famous work was included in his Kleine Schriften, S. 101-228. This study 
was criticized by Th. Stcherbatsky. 

Stcherbatsky's conclusions were supplemented with further precisions on the concept dharma. (A. K. Warder: 
Dharmas and Data. journal of Indian Philosophy, 1, 1971, 272-295). 

Akira Hirakawa Commemoration Volume (huz 3313 SHROPFSH Tokyo, Shunjüsha, 1975, 19 +665 pp.) is a col- 
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(kilesa, klefa)®? were also regarded as dharmas, 

The human existence was analyzed and divided into Five Groups.38 They are: cor- 
poreality (rüpa),39 feeling (vedand), perception (safifid), mental formations (sankhára),*? and 
consciousness (vififdna).41 The ego can be found in none of them.42 

The problem of the ‘subconscious’ is very important with Buddhism as with Tiefen- 
psychologie.43 Rüpa sometimes meant ‘matter’ as such, and sometimes ‘attributes of matter’.44 

Probably the first systematized teaching was one of the Four Noble Truths,45 and its 
practical implication was that of the Middle Way.46 The Four Noble Truths are: (1) the 
Noble Truth of Suffering; (2) the Noble Truth of the Origin of Suffering; (3) the Noble 
Truth of the cessation of Suffering (i.e. nirvdna); and (4) the Noble Truth of the Path leading 
to the Cessation of Suffering. This Path is called the Noble Eightfold Path or the Middle 
Way. The way of investigating as is found in the case of the Four Noble Truths can be found 


lection of articles on dharma. 

Cf. Yenshö Kanakura: Indo Tetsugaku Bukkyögaku Kenkyü, vol. I, pp. 83-122. 

Hajime Nakamura:  Genshi Bukkyö no Shisö, vol. I, pp. 213-227. 

3? Kilesa in early Buddhism was discussed by Ryógon Nakamura, JBK. vol. XVIII, No. 1, Dec. 1969, 173-176. 

38 Chizen Akanuma in Buttan, p. 371 f.; Mokuson Kaneko: JBK. II, 2, p. 529 f. (on the concept of man). 

The Five Aggregates in carly Buddhism was discussed by Kazuakira Kojima, /BK. vol. XVII, No. 2, March 
1969, 160-163; Shöshi Mori, Toyogaku Kenkyü, No. 6, 1972, 107-124. 

The five skandhas and the Six äyatanas were discussed by Kakue Miyaji in JBK. vol. 10, No. 1, Jan. 1962, 
24-28. 

The five organs, i.e. eyes etc. were discussed by Yasumaro Sasaki. (IBK. vol. XVII, No. 1, Dec. 1968, 128- 
129.) 

39 Y, Karunadasa: Buddhist Analysis of Matter, Colombo, Department of Cultural Affairs, 1867. (This is a 
detailed study on rüpa and mahäbhüta.) 

40 The term sankhära was discussed by Kógen Midzuno, JBK. vol. XVI, No. 2, March 1968, 61-68. 
by Nobuaki Uesugi, Bukkyö Kenkyü, vol. VII, 1978, pp. 19-63. 

Cf. R. Otto Franke: Dighanikäya. Das Buch der langen Texte des buddhistischen Kanons in Auswahl Ubersetzt, Göt- 
tingen und Leipzig, 1913, S. 307-318. 

41 The Buddhist terms: jfidna and vijfidna were discussed by W. Kirfel, ZDMG. Band 92, 1938, 494—498. 
On citta, manas, vijfidna, cf. J. H. Woods, Lanman Studies, 137 ff; T. Stcherbatsky, ZII. Band 7, 1929, 136 f., S. 
Miyamoto, Shükyö Kenkyü, NS. vol. 9, No. 6, 1-24. 

There is a theory that the concept of the five skandhas or of the twelve äyatanas can not be regarded as the ear- 
liest teaching of Buddhism. 

(J. Przyluski: La théorie des skandha. Contribution à l'histoire du Buddhisme ancien, RO. XIV, 1928. pp. 1-8. 

42 Toshio Kazama in Shiikyd Kenkyü, vol. 36, No. 4, (Nr. 175), pp. 57-74. Baiy@ Watanabe in ibid., vol. 36, 
No. 4 (Nr. 174), Jan. 1963, pp. 77-79. 

43 Köshö Fukuda: ZBK. II, 1, p. 127 f. 

44 Kögen Midzuno in Ui Comm. Vol., p. 479 f. Takumi in Bukkyö Daitaku Gakuhö, 1, p. 32 f. 

45 Hajime Nakamura: Genshi Bukkyb no Shisö, op. cit., vol. II, pp. 9-40. Tatsudö Kodama in Komazawa Dai- 
gaku Gakuhé, YV, 1, p. 1 f. 

H. Nakamura in Risö, No. 260, 1955. The Four Noble Truths were discussed by Kanshó Hashiura in IBK. 
vol. 9, No. 1, Jan. 1961, p. 122 f. Various types of the theory of the Fourfold Noble Truths in Early Buddhist 
scriptures are classified by Shöshi Mori, Ökurayama Ronshü, March 1972 215-276; by Akira Hirakawa, Bukkyd 
Kenkyü, No. 5, 1976, pp. 1-25. 

Mitsuyoshi Saigusa, IBK. vol. XVII, No. 1, Dec. 1968, 66-69. 

The Four Noble Truths and the 12 Link Dependent Origination were discussed by Kanshó Hashiura in IBK. 
vol. 10, No. 2, March 1962, p. 108 f. 

46 Shóson Miyamoto: Chiédd, pp. 656-699; Ditto: Konponchä, pp. 149-214. 


The meaning of magga and patipadä in early Buddhism was discussed by Giyü Nishi, ZBK. vol. XVII, No. 2, 
March 1969, 1-6. 
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in investigating various phenomena (dharmas).47 The clear understanding of the truths 
(satyäbhisamaya) is the clear understanding of the dharmas (dharmäbhisamaya). The clear 
understanding of the Four Noble Truths was systematized in minute detail by later Conserva- 
tive Buddhists (Hinayänısts). The Eightfold Way begins with Right View (sammáditth:), 
which means ‘seeing the dharma'.*9 The teaching of the Middle Way as the basis of ethics59 
of Early Buddhism, which aimed at being addicted neither to asceticism, nor to hedonism.5! 

The concept of Dependent Origination (paticcasamuppäda) has been discussed by many 
scholars.3? Although various formulas of Dependent Origination are set forth in the scrip- 


47 Kyóshó Hayashima in Shükyö Kenkyü, No. 127, Oct. 1951, pp. 229-231. 

48 From the time of Early Buddhism on, the Enlightenment is occasionally called with the term abhisamaya 
(K. Hayashima. IBK. vol. 4, No. 2, 1956, pp. 239-242). On satya, cf. Hataya, IBK. vol. 3, No. I, p. 121 f. 

49 Kyójun Inouye: IBK. I, 2, p. 170 f. 

50 Shóson Miyamoto: Chidé, pp. 298-352; Konponchi, p. 1 ff.; 365 f.; Daijo, p. 65; RS J. (in Engl.), pp. 235-6. 

Ryótai Hadani: Shükyö Kenkyü; NS. If, 6, p. 57 f. Reichi Kasuga in ZBK. vol. 14, No. 1, Dec. 1965, pp. 299- 
303. 

Shigemoto Tokoro, Chi6 Academic Research Institute Annual Review, 1970, vol. I, No. 1, 60-78. 

Akira Hirakawa, Bukkyó Kenkyü, No. 2, March 1972, 1-23. 

The logical implication of the theory of the Middle Way was discussed by Shóson Miyamoto in D. T. Suzuki 
Comm. Vol., pp. 67-88, (in Engl.). The historical bearings of the “Middle Way" was discussed by Shóson Miya- 
moto, JBK. vol. XIV, No. 2, March 1966, pp. 1-28, (in Engl.). 

31 Shóson Miyamoto: Chüdö, pp. 1-78. C. A. F. Rhys Davids, /RAS. 1932, 114 ff. 

Christmas Humphreys: Studies in the Middle Way, Being Thoughts on Buddhism Applied. London, G. 
Allen and Unwin, 1959. Reviewed by M. Scaligero, EW. vol. 10, 1959, 305. V. Rienaecker, JRAS. 1947, 134. 

52 Hajime Nakamura:  Genshi Bukkyö no Shisé, vol. II. op. cit., 41-176. Formerly, Dependent Origination is 
discussed by Benkyó Shiio: Kydten, p. 605 f.; Etatsu Akashi: NBGN. 13, p. 79 f.; Kógaku Fuse in Miyamoto 
Comm. Vol., p. 183 f. Taiken Kimura criticized Tetsuró Watsuji: Shükyö Kenkyil, NS. IV, 1, p. 1 £, IV, 2, p. 101 f., 
IV, 3, p. 27 f. Watsuji answered him (Collected Works of Watsuji Tetsurd, vol. 5, 1962). H. Ui completed elaborate 
studies on this problem in ITK. vols. 2 and 4. cf. Yoshinori Takeuchi, Yamaguchi Comm. Vol., p. 136 f. S. Miyamoto 
(in Engl.), Yamaguchi Comm. Vol., p. 152 f. T. Unno, IBK. IV, No. 1, p. 112 f. (in Engl), Issai Funabashi, Otani 
Daigaku Gakuhö, vol. 30, No. 1, p. 45 f.; No. 2, p. 33 f.; Junei Ueno, IBK. vol. 5, No. 1, Jan. 1957. p. 146 f.; 
Kunitoshi Oka, IBK. vol. 5, No. 1, Jan. 1957, p. 148 f. Mitsuhoshi Saigusa, JBK. vol. 6, No. 2, March 1958, 
pp. 33-44. Kenneth K. Inada, ZBK. vol. 6, No. 2, March 1958, pp. 154-157. (in Engl); Kakue Miyaji, IBK. 
vol. 7, No. 2, March 1959, pp. 187-190. Takao Murayama, ZBK. vol. 8, No. 1, Jan. 1960, pp. 190 f. 

Kósai Yasui, Bukkyögaku Seminar. No. 3, May 1966, 28-39. 

Akira Hirakawa, Bukkyd Kenkyü (ed. by International Buddhist Association, vol. IV, 1974), 1-22. Shöson Miya- 
moto, ibid. vol., IV, 1974, 46-69, Yoshinori Takeuchi, Akten des XIV. Internationalen Kongresses für Philosophie, 
1968 (Wien: Herder), 145-158; 

Kógen Midzuno, ZBK. vol. XVI, No. 2, March 1968, 61-68. 

Kazuakira Köjima, Masamoto Ishii, Masateru Watanabe, IBK. vol. XIX, No. 1, Dec. 1970, 185-189. 

Keiryó Yamamoto, JBK. vol. XX, No. 1, Dec. 1971, 327-330. 

Jikaku Kashio, ibid., 348-351. 

Paticcasamuppäda (in SN. XII, 65 Nagaram), discussed by Jikaku Kashio, IBK. vol. XVIII. No. 2, March 
1970, 166-167. 

Paticcasamuppáda and paticcasamuppanna are discussed by Ryöshü Takamine in Morikawa Comm. Vol., pp. 77-85. 

The meaning of £ratityasamutpáda and dharmaté was discussed by Kumataró Kawada in Komazawa Daigaku 
Bungakubu Kenkyü Kiyd, No. 21, Oct. 1962, pp. 21-41. 

Twelve Link Dependent Origination. Junei Ueno in ZBK. vol. 11, No. 2, March 1963, pp. 216-217. 

The theory of the Twelve-link Dependent Origination was explained in the light of comparative philosophy by 
Yoshinori Takeuchi in Kyoto Univ. Comm. Vol., pp. 153-181; by Shin'ichi Takahara, Fukuoka Daigaku Kenkyüsho-hö, 
No. 24, May, 1975, pp. 43-50. 

[Western Studies] The explanation of paticcasamuppadda, by David J. Kalupahana is enlightening. (Buddhist 
Philosophy. A Historical Analysis. Honolulu, The University Press of Hawaii, 1976, pp. 26-35.) 
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tures of Early Buddhism,53 the best known and most representative formula of the theory 
is that of the Twelve Links. The twelve links in the chain of causation are as follows: 
(1) Ignorance (27752) 
(2) Volitional Activities (sarkhärd, pl.) 
(3) Discriminative Consciousness (vififidna) 
(4) Mind and Matter54 (ndmariipa) 
(5) The Six Spheres of Senses (saläyatana) 
(6) The Impressions, sensory and mental 5 ( phassa) 
(7) Feeling (vedand) 
(8) Craving (tanhd) 
(9) Attachment5$ (upädäna) 
(10) Becoming (or Existence) (bhava) 
(11) Birth (jätt) 
(12) Old Age and Death5? ( jarämarana) 
One preceding link is regarded as paccaya (or upanisa, upanisad,5”’ condition or cause) 
of the following one. 
However, the Twelve Link theory must have been formalized later.58 It has been 


Pratityasamutpdda was discussed by H. Chatterjee, ABORI. vol. 37, 1956, 313-318. by N. Tatia, Nalanda Pub. 
No. 1, 1957, 177-239. 

B. M. Barua, B. C. Law Comm. Vol., pt. I, pp. 574 ff. 

Alex Wayman: Buddhist Dependent Origination, History of Religions, vol. 10, No. 3, Feb. 1971, 185-203. 

The law of pratityasamutpäda is termed “gambhira”. 

The term gambhira was discussed by T. Burrow, Sarup Mem. Vol., 6. 

J. Kirste, Das buddhistische Lebensrad, Album Kern, 75. 

G. Hartmann: Symbols of the nidänas in Tibetan Drawings of the “Wheel of Life" 40$. 60, p. 356 f. 

B. C. Law, Formulation of pratityasamutpäda, RAS. 1937, p. 287 f. 

Dénes Sinor: Entwurf eines Erklärungsversuches der Pratityasamutpáda, T’oung Pao 33, p. 380 f. 

E. H. Johnston on the Gopälpur Bricks, JRAS. 1938, p. 547 f. 

Franz Bernhard: Zur Interpretation der Pratityasamutpada-Formel. Festschrift Frauwallner, 53-63. 

Étienne Lamotte: Die bedingte Entstehung und die höchste Erleuchtung, Festschrift Waldschmidt (Museum 
für Indische Kunst Berlin), 1977, S. 279-298. 

[Nidana] Nidäna in the Vedic and epic literature meant ‘a rope to draw a cow’, whereas ‘the rope to bind an 
elephant’ was called ‘alana’. (Lüders: Phil. Ind. 77 f.) 

Gita VIII, 11— Katha II, 15= Pratityasamutpáda, Poussin, MCB. I, 1932, p. 377. 

Samyutta- Nikaya, XII Nidäna-Samyutta 65 Nagaram, discussed by Shinkan Murakami, Buddhist Studies (ed. 
by International Buddhist Associaition), vol. III, 1973, 20-47. 

Sanskrit fragments of Nidänasamyukta, discussed by J. W. de Jong, Melenges Demiéville, 137-149. 

63 Shinkan Hirano in ZBK. vol. XIII, No. 1, Jan. 1965, pp. 187-191. 

54 Junei Ueno asserts that the thought of identity of vififiána and námarüpa is involved in the relationship between 
both in the theory of the Ten Link Dependent Origination. (JBK. vol. 10, No. 1, Jan. 1962, p. 122 f.) 

$5 phassa was discussed by Keiryo Yamamoto in ZBK. vol. 9, No. 1, Jan. 1961, pp. 204-208. 

56 yhädäna, discussed by Shóson Miyamoto, ZBK. vol. XXII, No. 2, March 1974, 437-44]. 

57 The problem of Birth and Death was discussed by Kazuyoshi Kino in JBK. vol. 8, No. 2, March 1960, 
pp. 174-177. Ditto, ZBK. vol. 9, No. 1, Jan. 1961, pp. 62-67. 

87° The term upanisad was explained as “magische Equivalenz, symbolische Identität, magische Gleichwer- 
tigkeit". (S. Schayer: Über die Bedeutung des Wortes upanisad. RO. 3, pp. 57-67. Cf. H. Oertal, SBAW. 1937, S. 
28 ff.; L. Renou, C. K. Raja Comm. Vol., 55-60. 

58 Takao Maruyama, JBK. VIII, 1, p. 190 f. The explanation of Dependent Origination as ranging in the 
past, present and future has its origin already in Nikäyas. (Chizen Akanuma, in Shitkyd Kenkyü, NS. vol. 2, No. 1, 
p. 32 £; Jitsugyö Kai in ibid., vol. 3, No. 3, p. 112 f.) 
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asserted by some scholars that the interdependence between viññána and näma-rüpa is the 
basic nexus from which all subject-object relationships in ordinary experiences come out, 
and its dynamic structure reveals also the inner working of our mind, through which our 
conversion from ignorance (avijj@) to enlightenment becomes possible.59 

Although there must have been existed a complicated process in formulating the Twelve 
Link formula, it is undeniable that it is analogous in its way of formulation to the formulas 
set forth by other philosophical systems of India, such as Sämkhya-Yoga.5%' 

The original prototype of the theory is found in the older portions of the Suttanipdta; 
and some similar sayings can be found in Jain Works.$? The explanations of the theory in 
the scriptures have two aspects: i.e., one is relevant to living being; the other to all phenomena 
which appear.6! The central purport of the theory is idampaccayatd.62 Each link should be 
carefully investigated.63 Sickness is inherent in human existence.®4 

Existence (bhava)85 is constituted by the Five Skandhas.66 Anyhow, Dependent Orig- 
ination is strongly based on the law of karma.’ It means the origination of anything by itself, 
by something else, or by both or by non-cause.68 The purpose of teaching the theory is to 
explain in terms of facts, how we become elevated or degenerated,§9 and its purport is not 
essentially different from that of The Four Noble Truths.?0 

Nescience (Avij7@) is the fundamental ignorance.?! Early Buddhism preferred the term 


59 Yoshinori Takeuchi: op. cit., in note 52. 

59° Hermann Jacobi: Der Ursprung des Buddhismus aus dem Sämkhya-Yoga, Jacobi Kleine Schriften, 646—661. 
paticcasamuppäda is examined in the light of Sámkhya-Yoga. 

Hermann Jacobi Über das Verhältnis der buddhistischen Philosophie zu Sämkhya-Yoga und die Bedeutung 
der Nidanas, Jacobi Kleine Schriften, 662—676. 

60 Hajime Nakamura in IBK. vol. 5, 1, Jan. 1957, pp. 59-68. 

61 I. Funabashi: op. cit., cited in footnote, 52. 

9? Yoshinori Takeuchi: Kyöto Daigaku Bungakubu 50 shünen Kinen Ronshü, 1956, p. 153 ff. Hakuju Ui: Indo 
Tetsugaku Kenkyü, vol. II, p. 224 ff. The theory interpreting pratityasamutpdda as interrelational coexistence was 
criticized by Junsho Tanaka in Mikkyö Bunka, vol. 23, June 1953, pp. 29-42. 

63 On sajdyatana, cf. Mokusen Kaneko: IBK. II, 1, p. 117 f. 

64 Kazuyoshi Kino in JBK. vol. 7, No. 1, Dec. 1958, pp. 220-224. 

65 The “bhava” in the Twelve Links was discussed by Sató: ZBK. II, 2, p. 186 f.; Toshichika Kitabatake in 
IBK. vol. 8, No. 2, March 1960, p. 152 f. Fumimaro Watanabe in JBK. vol. XII, No. 2, March 1964, pp. 167- 
170. Motoaki Takamura in JBK. vol. 14, No. 1, Dec. 1965, pp. 136-137. Mokusen Kaneko in Nagoya Daigaku 
Bungakubu Ronshü, UX, 1954, pp. 67-92. Bhava and Bháva are discussed by Genjun Sasaki: Uno Keijijögaku (DFG 
m_E2# The Metaphysics of Being), Kóbundó, Kyoto, 1949, 8+174 pp. 

$6 Yoshirö Tamura: IBK. II, 2, p. 145 f. 

€? Karman in Buddhist philosophy was discussed in Bukkyögaku Kenkyf, Nos. 11 and 12, 1 ff. and also in sym- 
posium by Kógen Midzuno, Ryógon Fukuhara and Reihó Masunaga in NBGN. vol. 25, March 1960; by Genjun 
Sasaki in Tetsugaku Kenkyü No. 417, pp. 17-40. Christmas Humphreys: Karma and Rebirth, London, 1948. 

Kamma in Popular Buddhism was discussed by H. G. Narahari, Adyar Jub. Vol., 360-370. 

68 Yukio Sakamoto in Tetsugaku Zasshi, No. 709, p. 25 f. 

Cause in Buddhism was discussed by H. G. Narahari, Varma Comm. Vol., 68-72. 

68 Kögen Midzuno: IBK. III, 1, p. 11 f. 

70 The relation between Selflessness and Dependent Origination was discussed by Junei Ueno in JBK. vol. 
XIII, No. 1, Jan. 1965, pp. 183-186; by Genjun Sasaki in Oriens Extremus, 3 Jahrgang 1956, Nr. 2, pp. 185-204 
(in Engl.). 

n Yukio Sakamoto in Sh8kyë Kenkyü, quarterly, IV, 4, p. 260 f.; M. Kaneko, IBK. IV, 2, p. 151 f. 

Vidyá and avidyà were discussed by Yüshö Miyasaka in Hikata Comm. Vol., pp. 249-265. 
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avijjä to moha; whereas the Jains preferred the latter to the former.?2 Ignorance can be 


LJ. = 


annulled by knowledge (pañña) or cognition,?? and then one can attain Enlightenment.?4 

The term Afinäcitta seems to be the equivalent of bodhicitta in later days.?^' 

Nirvána?? is not only absolute nothingness, but ‘perfect peace'.7$ The ideal state was 
described as ‘the further shore’ (pára)." There are various synonyms of nirväna in the scrip- 
ture of Early Buddhism.?? Nirvana was later differentiated into two, that is the nirvana 
in the present life, and the nirvana after death.?? "The concept of ‘void’ (sufifía) can be noticed 
in the scripture of Early Buddhism.8° It came to be a key-point for meditation.8! The 
deliverance (moksa) can be interpreted as freedom in a way.8? 

Then, what is the ultimate reality? Early Buddhists refrained from giving any definition 


72 Zennó Ishigami in JBK. vol. 6, No. 2, March 1958, pp. 162-165. 

73 Benkyö Shiio: Shükyö Köza Ronshü, p. 567 f.; Kumataró Kawada, IBK. vol. 2, No. 2, March 1954, p. 77 
f.; G. Sasaki, ZBK. vol. 2, No. 2, p. 84. f.; Shóson Miyamoto (on enlightenment) in Shitkydgaku Kenkyü, publ. by 
Waseda University, 1957, p. 35 f.; D. T. Suzuki: Reason and Intuition in Buddhist Philosophy, in Essays in 
East- West Philosophy, ed. by Charles A. Moore, University of Hawaii Press, Honolulu, 1951. Giyü Nishi's work 
cited at the beginning of this article. The concept of wisdom in Buddhism was discussed by Junnin Kiritani, JBK. 
vol. 5, 2, March 1957, pp. 152 f. 

pañña and vififiána in the Mahävedalla sutta (MN. No. 43) were discussed by Shóhó Takemura, Bukkyögaku 
Kenkyü, Nos. 18 and 19, Oct. 1961, 54-63. 

Jñana, prajfid, prajnäpäramitä, discussed by Genjun H. Sasaki, JOI. vol. XV, Nos. 3-4, March-June 1966, 
258-272. 

Genjun H. Sasaki asserts that jAäna means transcendental knowledge, whereas #rajña the knowledge-to-be- 
exercised, JOI. vol. XV, 1966, 258-272. 

[Western studies] K. N. Jayatilleke: Early Buddhist Theory of Knowledge, London, G. Allen, 1963. 

74 Enlightenment was discussed by Reichi Kasuga in JBK. vol. XIII, No. 1, Jan. 1965, pp. 351-357. 

The problem of Enlightenment in Early Buddhism was discussed by Kögen Midzuno, NBGN. No. 31, March 
1966, pp. 1-20; by Shóhó Takemura, ibid. pp. 37-50; by Akira Hirakawa, ib. pp. 51-68; by Shigeki Kud6, ib. 
93-104. 

Enlightenment in Early Buddhism, by Kyóshó Hayashima, Kanakura Comm. Vol., 39-55. 

Sanskrit fragments of the Pali passage setting forth Buddha's enlightenment, discussed by Ernst Waldschmidt 
(Die Erleuchtung des Buddha, Festschrift Krause, 1960, S. 214-229; included in Ernst Waldschmidt: Von Ceylon 
bis Turfan, Göttingen: Vandenhoeck und Ruprecht, 1967, S. 396-411). 

74' Taishi Tagami, Komazawa Daigaku Bukkyó Gakubu Ronshü, No. 2, Dec. 1976, pp. 75-87. 

?5 Hajime Nakamura:  Genshi Bukkyö no Shisd, op. cit., vol. 1, pp. 317-388. Shóson Miyamoto, ZBK. II, 1, p. 
193 f.; Ditto: Tetsugaku Zasshi, No. 709: p. 2 f., Ditto: in Fukui Comm. Vol., pp..1-27 (in Engl.); ditto in PAEW, 
vol. I, No. 4, 1952; vol. II, No. 3, 1952 (in Engl.). 

Giyu Nishi: IBK. vol. XVIII, No. 2, March 1970, 23-32. 

Shozen Kumoi: Der Nirväna-Begriff in den kanonischen Texten des Frühbuddhismus, Festschrift Frauwallner, 
205-213. 

76 Benkyó Shiio: Kyoten, p. 478 f.; Shóson Miyamoto in Ui Comm. Vol.; H. Nakamura in Shükyö Taikei, vol. 3, 
Tokyo, Tösei Shuppansha, 1948. 

77 Ryoei Tokuoka: Sezzan Gakuho, July 1960, No. 13, pp. 167-191. The word ‘päräyana’ must have been 
introduced from Brahmanism. (H. Nakamura: Buddha no Kotoba, pp. 255-256.) 

78 Shózen Kumoi: Yamaguchi Comm. Vol., p. 47 f. Nibbana had many synonyms. Fumimaro Watanabe in 
IBK. vol. 11, No. 1, Jan. 1963, pp. 219-222. 

79 Anupädisesa-nibbäna was discussed by Fumimaro Watanabe in IBK. vol. 9, No. 2, March 1961, p. 126 f. 

80 Shóson Miyamoto: NBGN. No. 17, p. 100 f. 

81 Kyöshö Hayashima: ZBK. vol. 10, No. 2, 1962 pp. 745 f. 

82 The problem was fully discussed in comparison with Western conceptions by Shóson Miyamoto: ‘Freedom, 
Independence, and Peace in Buddhism', PAEW. 1, 4, pb. 30-40; II, 3, pp. 208-225. 

The term cetovimutti was discussed by n B. Homer, Bhandarkar Vol., 197 ff. 
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of what the ultimate reality is. They admitted that things are ‘provisional’.83 

Buddhism did not proclaim a unified or consecutive doctrine. The teaching could 
differ with the mental ability of the persons addressed. 

The method of teaching in early Buddhism was in accordance to the intellectual capa- 
city of followers.24 When laymen were to be inculcated, stress was laid on other aspects 
different from those as mentioned above. 

Parables and similes were often resorted to to educate believers.85 In Buddhist literature 
(Jätakas, Avadänas etc.) there are some Non-human Being (Amanussa) tales in which travelers 
meet non-human figures on their trips.86 To be born into heaven was hankered for by people. 
They could do so by means of mystical power or receiving them by grace on the part of 
Buddha and sages. In this way there were set forth tales on visits to heavens or hells in Pali 
literature.8? 

At the outset Buddhism did not aim at acquiring the knowledge of the natural world; 
Buddhist cosmology came to be systematized gradually.88 

According to Buddhist cosmology there are the four states of Ärüpya-dhätu (the non- 
material world), i.e. Limitless space, limitless Consciousness, Non-existence and Neither 
thought nor non-thought. But these four states were not set forth from the outset of Bud- 
dhism. These states came to be conceived one by one with the lapse of time in the process 
of development of Buddhism, and finally they were put together as constituting the Arüpa- 


33 Pafifiatti in early Buddhism was discussed by Keiryó Yamamoto, Bulletin of Ishikawa Prefecture College of Agri- 
culture, 1972, 35—46. 

Also, ibid., vol. 4, 1975, 57-64. 

The ideas of paññatti and phassa were discussed in detail by Keiryó Yamamoto in his Genshi Bukkyö no Tetsugaku 
(Reso The philosophy of early Buddhism, Tokyo, Sankibó Busshorin, March 1973). 

In this connection two kinds of ‘gambhira’ and ‘pafifiatti,’ discussed by Keiryó Yamamoto, IBK., vol. XXI, No. 2, 
March 1973, 1033-1037 (in Engl). 

Cf. Bhikkhu Nänänanda: Concept and Reality in Early Buddhist Thought, Kandy, Ceylon, Buddhist Publica- 
tion Society, 1971. (The concept of prapafica is discussed in detail.) 

84 Tomojirö Hayashiya: Bukkyö Kenkyil, I, 3, p. 28 f.; II, 2, p. 55 f.; II, 4, p. 70 f. 

Shunjó Takahashi: Bukkyögaku Kenkyü, No. 2, p. 61 f.; Nobuyuki Yoshimoto, ZBK. vol. XVII, No. 1, Dec. 
1968, 126-127; Shózen Kumoi, Bukkyö Kenkyil, No. 2, March 1972, 24-38; Hiroyoshi Minagawa, IBK. vol. XXI, 
No. 2, March 1973, 394—399. 

Buddhist salvation was discussed by Chikai Nakanishi in ZBK. vol. 9, No. 1, Jan. 1961, p. 154 f. 

Educational thought in early Buddhism was discussed by Kógen Midzuno, NBGN. No. 36, March 1971, 33-56. 

The problem of Buddhist education was discussed jointly, NBGN. No. 36, March 1971. 

Ways of argumentation ...., Satoshi Yokoyama, IBK. vol. XVIII, No. 2, March 1970, 412-415. 

Various arguments in the suttas, by Fumimaro Watanabe, IBK. vol. XX, No. 2, March 1972, 43-55 (in 
Engl.). 

The principles of reasoning and forms of argumentation in early Buddhism, discussed by Fumimaro Watanabe, 
IBK. vol. XIX, No. 1, Dec. 1970, 14-21. 

Váda-magga in the Kathävalthu is discussed by Shigeki Kudó, ZBK. vol. XVI, No. 2, March 1968, 386-390. 

85 C. A. F. Rhys Davids, Buddhist Parables and Similes (The Open Court, Chicago, XXII, Sept. 1908, pp. 
522-35). 

J. Ph. Vogel: The Man in the Well and Some Other Subjects Illustrated at Nágárjunikonda, RAA, 1937, 
p. 109 f. 

88 Egaku Mayeda in ZBK. vol. 6, No. 1, Jan. 1958, pp. 196-200. 

8? Egaku Mayeda in IBK. vol. 7, No. 1, Dec. 1958, pp. 44-56. 

88 Hajime Nakamura:  Genshi Bukkyó no Shisó, op. cit., vol. II, pp. 177-254. Materials relevant to the natural 
world (bhdjana-loka) were collected by Tatsugen Maki, JBK. vol. XXVII, No. 2, March 1979, pp. 202-204. 
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dhatu.88’ 

Buddhists held the ideas of the Three Evil Realisms, i.e. hells88” (naraka, or rather in- 
fernos in some respects), hungry ghosts88'" (reta), and beasts (tiryagyoni). But there was 
no idea of eternal damnation. 

In the days of early Buddhism the Mahäyäna did not exist, but Mahäyänistic ideas, 
such as sufifia, vififiána and cittamätra are set forth in Pali scriptures also in their incipient- 
stage. 

Various ideas were assimilated into systems of Buddhist thought,8? and this explains the 
reason why Buddhism has spread in many countries without much opposition by systems of 
indigenous thoughts in their respective country. 

It is an urgent business to translate Buddhist texts into Western languages. But in 
some cases equivalents adopted in Western translations are misleading or desperately un- 
intelligible according to some reviewers.8%” 


88’ Hajime Nakamura: Gotama Buddha. Los Angeles-Tokyo, Buddhist Books International, 1977, pp. 35-46, 
(in Engl.). f 

88” Buddhist hells, discussed by Hajime Nakamura, Kokuho Jigoku-zöshi Kaisetsu (FS HEAR EROR) pub- 
lished by Gingasha @fyaj#t, Oct. 1973, pp. 43-64. 

88^" Pretas, discussed by Hajimc Nakamura, in Kokuho Gakizoshi Kaisetsu (ARRERA) Gingasha, Feb. 
1980. 

89 Alicia Matsunaga: The Buddhist Philosophy of Assimilation. Tokyo, Sophia University and Tuttle, 1969. 
Reviewed by Hajime Nakamura, JAAR. vol. XXXIX, No. 2, June 1971, 227-228. (The author deals with a 
central feature of Buddhism which she terms '"assimilation".) 

89^ Difficulties in translation, discussed by Hajime Nakamura, Tohdkat, No. 64, March 1979, pp. 30-34. No. 63. 
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6. The Practice of Early Buddhism! 


The practice of Buddhism was set forth in the spirit of the Middle Way, defying both 
extremes of indulgence in gross, carnal desires and self-affliction by mortification, although 
at the outset the traditional religious self-mortification (tapas) was encouraged at least ver- 
bally? and its meaning was changed substantially, with the result that finally, the verbal 


extollment of self-mortification was forsaken. The right practice consists in what is called 
the Eightfold Path. 


The Order of Buddhism is called ‘Sangha’: this word originally meant ‘group’, implying 
‘republic’ in the political sense and ‘guild’ in the economical sense of the word.5 Owing 
to various personal reasons disciples of the Buddha took order.$ 


1 Hajime Nakamura: Genshi Bukkyé no Seikatsu Rinri, (Eh in/E am Daily Life ethics of early Bud- 
dhism), Tokyo, Shunjüsha, 1972, 104-508--22 pp. 

The practice of Early Buddhism was discussed by Keishó Tsukamoto, Hajime Sakurabe, Yüken Uzitani, 
Kyóshó Hayashima in NBGN. vol. 30, March 1965, pp. 17-86. 

Man in Early Buddhism was discussed by Giyü Nishi, Töyögaku Kenkyü, No. 1, 1965, 9-27. 

2 Hajime Nakamura in NBGN. vol. 21, March 1956, p. 53. 

The passages in pre-Buddhistic literature and scriptures of Early Buddhism affirming or denying tapas are col- 
lected and discussed by Taiken Hanaki in Hikata Comm. Vol., pp. 313-332. 

3 What the Eightfold Path may still mean to mankind, was discussed by M. Scaligero, EW. vol. 7, 1957, 365- 
372. 

4 Elaborate studies on the order arc the following ones: 

Mitsuo Sató: Genshi Bukkyd Kyödan no Kenkyü. (RSE BFE Studies on the order of early Buddhism.) 
Tokyo, Sankibó Busshorin, March 1963, 879 pp. Reviewed by Akira Hirakawa in Shükyö Kenkyü, vol. 37, No. 3, 
(Nr. 178), March 1964, 100-107. Cf. Akira Hirakawa in Shitkyd Kenkyü, Nr. 129, March 1952, pp. 1-26. 

Akira Hirakawa: Genshi Bukkyö no Kenkyü (R&A GRELODFFE Studies in Early Buddhism), Tokyo, Shunjüsba, 
July 1964, 114-547 4-23 pp. This is a collection of various articles on the Buddhist order. Reviewed by Ichijó 
Ogawa in Bukkyögaku Seminar, No. 1, May 1965, pp. 74—80. 

Akira Hirakawa, The Twofold Structure of the Buddhist Samgha, JOI. vol. XV, No. 2, Dec. 1966, 131-137. 

Sukumar Dutt: Early Buddhist Monachism. Asia Publishing House, 1960. B. C. Law: Early Indian Monasteries, 
Bangalore, The Indian Institute of World Culture. Reviewed by V. M. Bedekar, ABORI. vol. 39, 1958, 176-177. 

André Bareau: La Vie et l’Organization des Communautés Bouddhiques Modernes de Ceylon, Pondichéry, Institut 
Francais d'Indologie, 1957. Reviewed by M. Scaligero, EW. vol. 11, 1960, 208-209. 

Keishó Tsukamoto: Shoki Bukkys Kyódansht no Kenkya. (AZARAE OO EAE A Study on the history of the 
early Buddhist order), Tokyo, Sankibö Busshorin, 1966. Reviewed by A. Hirakawa, Shükyó Kenkyü, vol. 40, No. 4, 
Nr. 191, June 1967, 89-95. l 

C. Bendall, Fragment of a Buddhist Ordination Ritual in Skrt. Album Kern p. 373 ff. 

Sukumar Dutt: The Vinayapitakam and early Buddhist Monasticism in its growth and development, JDL. 
X, 1923, p. 1 f. 

Shiki Yoshimura (ed.): Bukkyö Kyödan no Kenkya (RRRA Studies on Buddhist orders), Kyoto, 
Hyakkaen, March 1968, 144+6+658+-152 pp. 

The early Buddhist order was discussed by Hajime Nakamura and Mitsuya Satö in S. Yoshimura: Bukkyé 
Kyödan no Kenkyü, op. cit., 1-94. Then in more detail, Hajime Nakamura: Genshi Bukkyö no Seiritsu (JAbhUbiE Oo PSL 
The Rise of Early Buddhism, Tokyo, Shunjüsha, Nov. 1969), pp. 227-376. 

5 Hajime Nakamura:  Shükyó to Shakai Rinri (Tokyo, Iwanami). 

Cf. Heinz Bechert: Theraváda Buddhist Sangha: Some General Observations on Historical and Political 
Factors in its Development, Journal of Asian Studies, vol. X XIX, No. 4, August 1970, 761-778. 

6 Hajime Nakamura: Genshi Bukkyö no Seiritsu, op. cit., pp. 245-266. 

Taishi Tagami, Komazawa Daigaku Bukkyögakubu Kenkyü Kiyo, No. 29, 113-142. 
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In the earliest phase of the spread of Buddhism the order was not closely organized, so 
that the leader of Buddhism was not always regarded as Gotama Buddha, but occasionally 
Säriputta, in the eyes of Jains. It is likely that Säriputta tried to make Buddhist austerities 


more lenient and less strict and to emphasize the virtue of compassion, according to a Jain 
tradition.? 


The Order of Early Buddhism first spread only in the plain along the Ganges.4 The 
development of the Order in Early Buddhism can be divided into three stages.? The 


Sanghäräma, which consisted of stüpas and dwellings, came into existence already in the 
2nd century B.C.19 


With the lapse of time the fear appeared that the Order might decline and that the 
teaching of Buddha might be brought to naught (#&2&).11 

Buddhist ethics!? should not be discussed as a whole or as a unit. It should be divided 
into two sections ;1? i.e., the ethics for the homeless!4 (monks and nuns), and that for laymen.15 
King Milinda asserted that following the life of a householder is essential to mankind, whereas 
Nägasena the monk asserted the superiority of the life of a homeless ascetic.46 Anyhow, the 
ritual of taking vows, clerical and lay, developed with the lapse of time.16' 


? Hajime Nakamura, ZBK. vol. XIV, No. 2, March 1966, pp. 1-12. 

Gadjin M. Nagao: The Ancient Buddhist Community in India and its Cultural Activities, Kyoto, The Society for Indic 
and Buddhist Studies, Kyoto University, April 1971. (The sabghas and vihäras are discussed.) 

8 Ryüjó Yamada: IBK. I, 2, p. 247 f. 

9 Ryüjoó Yamada: The spread of Early Buddhists and its historical stages—Is the group of Sixteen Powers 
Pre-Buddhistic? ZBK. I, 2, 1953, p. 505 f. 

10 Osamu Takada, Bukkyö Geijutsu, No. 69, 1968, 63-86. 

11 Kyögo Sasaki: NBGN. No. 21, 1955, p. 15 f. 

12 Buddhist ethics was discussed by many scholars in NBGN. vol. 27, March 1962. 

Ethical values of Early Buddhism were discussed in the light of comparative philosophy, e.g. the Middle Path, 
the value of man, the problem of evil, the attitude of compassion, Service to others by Hajime Nakamura in RSJ. 
pp. 271-283 (in Engl.). 

Buddhist disciplines and moral were discussed by Akira Hirakawa in NBGN. vol. 27, March 1962, pp. 233-252. 

Hajime Nakamura, The Fundamental Standpoint of Early Buddhist Ethics, Tohd Gakuhö, 1966 (in Engl.). 

[Western studies on Buddhist Ethics] Louis de la Vallée Poussin: Morale bouddhique, Paris, Nouvelle Librairie 
Nationale, 1927. 

Shundó Tachibana: Ethics of Buddhism, London, Oxford Univ. Press, 1926. 

G. S. P. Misra, The Orientation of Buddhist Ethics, Rajasthan University Studies (History) 1964, 1-7. 

13 Ascetics and laymen in early Buddhism, Machtkaneyama Ronsö, No. 2, Dec. 1968, 39-57. 

14 The term nekkhamma was discussed by Genjun Sasaki in Kodaigaku, vol. 5, No. 4, pp. 229-244. 

15 Kyoshó Hayashima: Bulletin of Toyo University, No. 15, March 1961, pp. 21-30. 

His articles on Early Buddhism were incorporated in the following work: Kyöshö Hayashima: Shoki Bukkyo 
to Shakai Seikatsu (4]39 Hb L +Z #E78 Early Buddhism and Social Life), Tokyo, Iwanami Shoten, 1964, 734 pp. 
Index, 102 pp. Reviewed by Hajime Nakamura in Suzuki Nempó, No. 1, March 1965, pp. 90-93; by Kenshin 
Obuchi in Bukkyögaku Seminar, No. 1, May 1965, pp. 80-83. 

The problem of lay women in early Buddhism was discussed by B. C. Law, JASB. vols. 31 and 32, 121 ff. 

In more detail, I. B. Horner: Women under Primitive Buddhism, London, 1930. Reprint: Delhi etc., Motilal 
Banarsidass, 1975. 

Issai Funabashi asserts that in Early Buddhism there were lokottara Way and laukika Way for both the homeless 
and the laity. (IBK. III, 1, p. 34 f.) 

16 Kyöshö Hayashima: ZBK. IX, No. 1, Jan. 1961, pp. 54-61. 

16’ The development of the ritual of taking vows, clerical and lay, in Buddhism was discussed by Shükó 
Tsuchihashi. (S. Yoshimura, ed.: Bukkyó Kyodan no Kenkyü, 205—282.) 
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The. Pali word: gotrabhü means ‘to become an ariya as a houseless monk’.16” 

The ‘good’ (kusala) in the worldly sense should be based upon the ‘good’ in the super- 
worldly, religious sense. In later days the Buddhist Vinaya came to be influential on 
secular law.18 

The “evil’’ was regarded as the reverse of the “good”. However, it has some more posi- 
tive meanings.18' 

The management of the Order was carried on according to specific rules.!? Rules of 
the early Buddhist Order were established by modifying the laws which were concurrent in 
India in those days.29 The contents of the Book of Disciplines, which is entitled the Vinaya, 
were modified and changed so that it would be substantially adapted to the changing cir- 
cumstances of time and place.2! With regard to the Rules of Conduct for Monks,?? (bhik- 
khu-patimokkha), the first 152 articles prior to the adhikaranas are common to all the Vinaya 
texts. This means that these articles had been fixed before Buddhism was split into Thera- 
vada and Mahäsänghika, and they were enlarged after the split. The practice of discipline 
in the Buddhist Order is to be regarded as a sort of education.?? Novices were ordained ac- 
cording to fixed rules.24 They had to observe the custom of tonsure.?4’ 

In order to become a fully qualified monk or nun, the ceremony of higher ordination, 
i.e., admission to the privileges of recognized monk or nun was required; this custom has 
been in practice till the present day in South Asian countries.?5 

The bhiksuni-prátimoksa (Rules of Conduct for Nuns),?6 differs greatly with sects. The 
divergence here is more conspicuous. This fact shows that the bhiksuni-pratimoksa was not 
firmly fixed before the split, or that the tradition of it was not firmly established.?? "There 
is no mention of the nuns. But the problem of women was paid special attention by early 


16” Jikido Takasaki, Kanakura Comm. Vol., 313—336. 

1? Genjun Sasaki in Shükyo Kenkyü, Nr. 155, March 1958, pp. 26-47. 

The term kusala ‘skilful’, ‘welfare’ was traced in Sanskrit literature by P. Tedesco, JAOS. vol. 74, 1954, 131-142. 

Kalyána was discussed by A. K. Coomaraswamy, HAS. 1939, 134 f. 

Good and evil in early Buddhism, discussed by Kótatsu Fujita, ZBK. vol. XXII, No. 2, March 1974, 1-10; 
Ryógon Nakamura, IBK. vol. XXIV, No. 1, Dec. 1975, 182-185. 

18 Especially in Indo-china, R. Lingat, BEFEO. 37, 1937, pp. 416-77. 

18’ The problem of “evil” was discussed by Hajime Nakamura and others from various angles. (Bukkyo Shisö 
Kenkyükai: Aku 3&. Bukkyd Shisö 8 3, No. 2. Kyoto, Heirakuji Shoten, 1976.) 

19 Tatsugen Satö: “A Study of Sangha’s Possessions in Vinaya-pilaka", IBK. IV, 1, 1956 p. 110 f. 

Gishó Nakano: “Foods and Drinks in Early Buddhist Scriptures." Yamaguchi Comm. Vol., Kyoto, Hózókan, 
1955, p. 69 f. 

?0 Gishó Nakano: “Indian Law as found in the Vinaya-pitaka”, in IBK. I, 1. 1952, p. 27 f. Bukkyö Shigaku, 
vol. 4, No. 1, Aug. 1954, pp. 1-8. 

21 [t is called $E. (Akira Flirakawa in Miyamoto Comm. Vol., p. 131 f.) 

2 The terms araham, bhikkhu and samana were discussed by R. Otto Franke (Dighanikáya, S. 297-307). 

23 Kenkyö Fuji in ZBK. vol. 10, No. 1, Jan. 1962, pp. 290-293. 

24 The upasampadá-simá-mandalá was discussed in detail by Akira Hirakawa in ZBK. vol. 10, No. 2, March 
1962, pp. 276-296. 

24' Akira Sadakata: Tonsure in Buddhism, JBK. XXIII, No. 21, Dec. 1974. 

25 The ceremony of Ordination (upasampadd) was discussed by Mitsuo Sato in IBK. vol. 11, No. 2, March 
1963, pp. 876 ff. (in Engl); also by him in Iwai Comm. Vol., pp. 256-266. cf. M. Sato: Ritsuzé, op. cit. 

26 Bhiksunis in early Buddhism, discussed by Sachiko Tokue, Child Academic Research Institute Annual Review, 
1972, No. 3, 147-154. 

37 Akira Hirakawa: BK. I, 2, p. 136 f.; Ditto: Ritsuzö, p. 491 f. 
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Buddhists.??' 

It is generally admitted that Buddhism advocated equality of man and woman as a 
principle. 

The most grave sins were the párájikas.?8 Päcittiya, another kind of offense, has other 
synonymous appellations.?? Monks were requested to be decent. They should put on 
robes properly. Table manners were strictly and minutely instructed.30 Monks should not 
be involved in commercial dealings.?! 

In the order high priests were addressed with the title: “‘bhadanta’.32 

It is not likely that Buddhist doctrine is independent of Buddhist practice. "Therefore, 
by seeing the changes of the abodes (sendsana) of monks from the earliest days, we shall be 
able to understand fully how Early Buddhism developed in accordance with the changes of 
the natural features and other environments. In early times, Buddhist monks dwelled alone 
in remote abodes and engaged themselves in the simplest religious life, avoiding worldly 
matters as much as possible. There were many solitary ascetics in Buddhism. They were 
called paccekabuddhas3?' as in Jainism. Their abodes were: (1) forests and caves (arafına, 
vana, kanana, rukkhamüla, pabbata, giri, guha, lena, kandara, sela, etc.), (2) deserted 
places (abbhokäsa, cetiya, sosanika, palàlapufija, bila, tira, etc.), (3) hermitages (assama, 
kuti, kotthada, etc.). As the Sangha grew bigger, ärämas and vihäras were enlarged. The 
characteristics of monks’ life in early times were: dwelling alone (ekavihara); seclusion 
(patisalläna); and practice of meditation (jhàna). The strict vows (dhutahgas) were also 
their proper rules of life. With the lapse of time many monks started to live together. The 
original characteristics mentioned above were gradually modified, but the original airns of 
monks' life remained unchanged. 

Monks wore Three Robes (ti-civara) of yellowish red color (kasäya) and their robes were 
called kásaya,33 this color being quite in common with those of ascetics in those days. 

Continuous efforts for maintaining the original life of monks were made (e.g., the enact- 
ment of Vinaya, the practice of asubhdnupassand, etc... Monks should strictly practise celi- 
bacy.33’ Monks should not get into drowsy slothness.*4 This fact is evident in the seven 
suttas in A$oka's inscription and in the earliest conditions of the Sangha in Ceylon established 
by Mahinda Thera.?5 


27° Discussed by Kazuko Tanabe, Ningen Shakuson no Tankya ( [HIERRO PER, ed. by H. Nakamura, Sanpo, 
1976), pp. 241-245; by Mizu Nagata, JBK. vol. XXVII, No. 2, March 1979, pp. 205-208. 

28 Tatsugen Sató: ZBK. II, 2, p. 173 f. 

?9 Unrai Bunshü, p. 855 f. 

30 Makoto Nagai: Butten, p. 207 f. 

31 Mitsuo Sató, Kanakura Comm. Vol., 73-88. 

32 Kuppuswami, JORM. vol. I, 1927, 25 f. H. Nakamura, Gotama Buddha, 265; 268; Indo Kodaishi, vol. I, 613; 
617 f. 

3?^ Ria Kloppenborg: The Paccekabuddha. Leiden, Brill, 1974. (This is a study of the concept of the Paccekabud- 
dha in Pali canonical and commentarial Literature.) 

H. Oldenberg: Buddha, 13. Aufl. S. 370-371. The life of solitary ascetics is especially encouraged in the first 
chapter of the Suttanipáta. 

33 Käsäya was discussed by Akira, Hirakawa, Hana Samazama, 101-120. 

33^ Gentatsu Kóda, Brahmacarya in early Buddhism, /BK. vol. 16, No. 1, Dec. 1967, 188-191. 

84 Hajime Nakamura in Hana Samazama, 96-100. 

85 This fact was first pointed out by H. Nakamura: Shakuson-den (The life of Gotama the Buddha), pp. 223- 
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Monasteries gradually were built. The spirit of the Sangha was to realize living to- 
gether by its members.3? The properties of the Sangha were owned by the community 
(EH) or by the caitya with which it was affiliated (%iil).28 Infringements on the regu- 
lations were punished by the Sañgha.39 Various legal procedures were to keep harmonious 
relations in the order ;4° when necessary, a court was established and suits were brought to the 
court.4 The regulations to stop quarrels (XP) were proclaimed.4? 

They practised the Buddhist Lent (uposaiha) on the New and Full Moon days, which 
custom originally occurred among cattleraising people and later was observed by the Jains 
and others as well.43 

Monks were encouraged to practise discipline without being idle and negligent.44 How- 
ever, sick people were carefully attended to.45 

Monks practised meditation.44 The practice of yoga4®’ was called with other names in 
Early Buddhism. It was only in later Abhidharma and the Yogäcära school that the 
term yoga came to be in frequent use.?? Various kinds of jhdnas48 or samädhis?? are mentioned 
in the scriptures. It is likely that the scheme of the Four Arüpa Dhätu Meditations was 
formed in later days.4?' 


305; ditto: ZBK. 1955; ditto: IBK. vol. 8, No. 2, March 1960, pp. 74-78; ditto (in Engl), in ZBK. vol. 10, No. 2, 
March 1962, p. 765f. Discussed in detail by K. Hayashima, Shoki Bukkyö to Shakai Seikatsu, 52-106. Buddhist ascetics 
practised meditation, defying venoms, scorpions etc. Shügaku Yamabe, Mujinto, March 1912, 25 ff. 

36 Entai Tomomatsu: Bukkyö Keizai Shisó Kenkyu (Al G6 EI Studies in Economical Thought of Bud- 
dhism) vol. 1, Tóhó Shoin, Tokyo, 1932, 2 +8+ 530 pp., explains the social background of the early Buddhist 
order. 

8? Akira Hirakawa: ZBK. III, 1, pp. 62 f. 

38 Tatsugen Sató: IBK. IV, 1, p. 110 f; Tenzui Ueda, Shükyö Kenkyü, NS. vol. 9, No. 6, 25-52. 

39 Akira Hirakawa in Shükyö Kenkyü, No. 145, Oct. 1955, pp. 43-67. 

40 Akira Hirakawa: Kodaigaku, vol. II, No. 1, 1953, p. 1 f. 

41 Mitsuo Satö in Bukkyö Gakuto, V, p. 70 f. 

42 Mitsuo Sató in Yamaguchi Comm. Vol., p. 83 f. 

43 Hajime Nakamura:  Genshi Bukkyö no Seiritsu, op. cit., pp. 348-356. 

Buddhist materials were collected by Katsumi Okimoto, JBK. vol. XXIII, No. 2, March 1975, 259-265. 

44 Shóson Miyamoto: Chüdö etc., pp. 162-192; Shügaku Yamabe, Mujintö, March 1912, 19 f. 

45 Shügaku Yamabe, Mujintó, March 1912, 23 f. 

46 Reihö Masunaga: Shükyö Kenkyü, Quarterly, 11, 4, p. 317 f.; ditto: ZBK. III, 1, p. 74 f. Köichi Hasebe in 
IBK. vol. 14, No. 1, Dec. 1965, pp. 304—307. 

Nyanaponika Thera: The Heart of Buddhist Meditation, London, Rider. Reviewed by V. R. Joshi, JOI. vol. 12, 
1963, 319-321. 

Nyanaponika Thera: Satipatthdna. The Heart of Buddhist Meditation. 2nd. ed. Colombo, “The Word of the 
Buddha" Publishing Committee, 1956. Reviewed by M. Scaligero, EW. vol. 10, 1959, 230-231. 

46' yoga in early Buddhism, discussed by Shozen Kumoi, Bukkyö Kenkyl, No. 6, 1977, pp. 23-42. 

4? Ryögon Fukuhara in IBK. vol. 11, No. 2, March 1963, pp. 246-249. 

48 The Four jhanas. Hörin Takase in ZBK. vol. XIII, No. 1, Jan. 1965, pp. 202-205; Y. Takeuchi in Shäkyö 
Kenkyü, Nr. 152, Sept. 1957, pp. 1-17; Nr. 155, March 1958, pp. 14-25. 

Masaru Kikuse, JBK. vol. XX, No. 2, March 1972, 328-330. 

Winston L. King: A Comparison of Theravada and Zen Buddhist Meditational Methods and Goats, History 
of Religions, vol. 9, No. 4, May 1970, 304-315. 

Yoshinori Takeuchi: Probleme der Versenkung in Ur-Buddhismus. Leiden, E. J. Brill, 1972. The psychological 
aspects of dhyána were discussed by Toshizö Suzuki in Tokai Bukkyö, No. 6, March 1960, pp. 98-113. 

49 samadhi in Early Buddhism, Hórin Takase in ZBK. vol. 11, No. 2, March 1963, pp. 156-157. 

49 Hajime Nakamura, Kashyap Comm. Vol., pp. 269-277. 
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At ceremonies?9’’ monks recited phrases, but these were supposed to be meditations and 
not prayers.59 By means of meditation they aimed at attaining nirväna.5l Samatha is the 
state in which mental functions have stopped and the mind is not perturbed; vipassand is the 
state in which intelligence understands things as they are.5? Anupassand is intuition of truth 
which takes place gradually according to the order of objects of contemplation.93 Anupassand 
virtually means the same as vipassana, and the power of vipassand (vipassanäbala) helps one get 
to the attainment of the truth. It is taught in the Sutianipáta, and an elaborate system of 
it was set forth in the Visuddhimagga.® In Theravada Buddhism a kind of meditation (asu- 
bhdnupassand) is taught in which one should comprehend a corpse as impure and foul, in 
order to help one rid himself of his attachments, one should meditate upon one's own body 
as a corpse. Southern Buddhists believed that the arising of desires should be suppressed 
by a comprehension of the impurity of the body.55 However, the concept of feminine beauty 
and natura! beauty gradually crept into the early Buddhist literature.55' The six Contem- 
plations (cha anussati5®) were also taught.  Sat-patthánas were taught from early days.98' 

Various groupings of virtues were made, such as the seven? or thirty-seven bodhyangas.S® 
To the monks advanced in practice mystical powers (pratihäriyas) were ascribed.5® But 
magic was forbidden strictly.60 

Four steps to the Arhatship were supposed and finally the scheme of the Four sdmafifia- 
phala came to be fixed.81 


49" Narendra Wagle: “Minor” Rites and Rituals Attributed to the Brahmanas in the Nikäya Texts of the Pali 
Canon, JOI. vol. XVII, No. 4, June 1968, 363-372. 

50 U. Thittila in K. Morgan: The Path of the Buddha, pp. 75-77. Prayer in Buddhism was discussed by Masa- 
haru Anesaki in ERE. vol. 10, 1918; ditto (in Engl.): Katam Karaniyam, pp. 215 fl. 

51 Shóson Miyamoto: Chüd5 etc., pp. 80-111. 

52 Samatha and vipassand were discussed by Reihó Masunaga in Buttan, p. 297 f; Giyü Nishi in IBK. vol 5, 
No. 2, March 1957, PP- 1-12. 

samatha and vipassanä in early Buddhism, discussed by Hajime Nakamura, IBK. vol. XXIII, No. 1 Dec. 1974, 
24-29; also in Shindai Sekiguchi (ed.): Shikan no Kenkyü (Tokyo, Iwanami, 1974). 

53 Kyóshó Hayashima in NBGN., vol 25, March 1960, pp. 153-169. 

*Samvega" (aesthetic shock) was discussed by A. K. Coomaraswamy, HJAS. 1943, 174 ff. 

Walther Wüst: Das Leibesproblem in der buddhistischen Pälilyrik, ZB. VIII, 1928, S. 62 f. 

54 Kyöshö Hayashima: NBGN. No. 25, March 1960, pp. 153-169. 

55 Kyóshó Hayashima: ZBK. VIII, I, Dec. 1958, pp. 22-3} (in Engl). 

55' C. C. Pande, The Early Buddhist Notion of Beauty, Rajasthan University Studies (History), 1964, 1-9. 

56 The development of the cha anussati mental training is traced by Nobuyuki Yoshimoto, IBK. vol. XVIII, 
No. 1, Dec. 1969, 177-180. l 

Cha-anussatišthanam, discussed by Yüken Fujitani, ZBK. vol. X XIII, No. 2, March 1975, 70-74. 

56° Gerhard Meier: Heutige Formen von Satipatthdna-Meditationen. Dissertation, Universitat Hamburg, 1978. 

57 Yamada: Bukkyögaku Kenkya, No. 5, p. 1 f. 

58 Shöson Miyamoto: Chädo etc., pp. 448-469. 

$9 Kazuyoshi Kino:  Shükyó Kenkyü, No. 123, p. 80 f. E.g. Ju4)fft, vol. 31. 

M. Sharma: Magical Beliefs and Superstitions in Buddhism. J/BORS. 1931, p. 149 f. 

60 Kötatsu Fujita in ZBK. vol. 7, No. 2, March 1959, pp. 69-78. Masaharu Anesaki: ERE. vol. 5, 1912. Then 
included in Ditto: Katam Karaniyam. Lectures, Essays and Studies, Tokyo, the Herald Press, 1934. pp. 153 ff. 

I. B. Horner, The Four Ways and the Four Fruits of Buddhism, ZHQ. X, p. 785 ff. 

—— ——— , The Early Buddhist Theory of Man Perfected, London, 1936. 

C. A. F. Rhys Davids, Festschrift Winternitz, S. 150 f. (on cattäro puggalä). 

61 S. Tachibana: The Ethics of Buddhism (in Engl.), Oxford, 1926. Taiken Kimura:  Shojó Bukkyö etc., p. 517 


f.; Baiyü Watanabe: Shükyó Kenkyü, NS. II, 1, p. 70 £.; II, 3, p. 114 £.; Shóson Miyamoto in Köza Bukkyó (EEE 
BERE, Daizó Shuppan Kabushiki Kaisha, 1959, vol. 1, pp. 1-66. 
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Early Buddhism has a system of ethics of its own.$? The fundamental principle of Bud- 
dhist ethics may be set forth as love or benevolence. The love in the pure form was called 
“True Friendliness’ (mettd) or ‘Compassion’ (mercy, karund). It can embrace all living 
beings.93 Being based upon the ideal of compassion Buddhism denounced the traditional 
religious practice of offering sacrifices to gods by Brahmins.94 

The Buddhist mercy and Christian love may be said to flow together in a common prin- 
ciple of universal love, which shows how close the two religions are together. There is, how- 
ever, this difference. One is a parable of God's love, immediately welcoming the erring son 
on his return. The other is a parable of the Buddha's mercy, carefully leading the wander- 
ing youth by ways suited to develop in him a better human nature.65 The concept of the 
set of the Four Pamänas, i.e., benevolence, compassion, joy and calmness of mind, came to 
be formed with the lapse of time.66 Other sets of virtues were also composed.#? 

It was admitted by Indians in general that concerning the distinction between good and 
bad Buddhism abided by the opinion (motivism) that the values of moral conducts can be 
determined by their motives.68 

Lay ethics$8' played an important role in early Buddhism. The ethical thought of the 
scriptures,8? especially of the Játakas?0, is noteworthy. Good acts were encouraged; bad 
acts were discouraged.?! ‘They were discussed in minute detail among Hinayäna dogmati- 
cians.??  Sila?3 means ‘giving up evil voluntarily,’ and vinaya involves punishments.74 An 
upásaka (lay devotee) is the one who has taken up the vow of the Three Refuges and the Five 
Precepts. ?5 


62 Love and compassion in early Buddhism were discussed by Hajime Nakamura: Jihi (243% Compassion), 
Kyoto, Heirakuji Shoten. Shinkan Murakami: Shükyö Kenkyü, Nr. 205, vol. XLIV, Jan. 1971, 41-82. 

Yoichi Itó, Hirosaki Daigaku Sinbun Gakubu Kiyö, Bunkei Ronsó (EMH), vol. 3, No.2, Dec. 1967, 18-36. 

$3 Shózen Kumoi in Buddhist Seminar, No. 2, Oct. 1965, pp. 18-33. 

64 Fumio Masutani: A Comparative Study of Buddhism and Christianity, Tokyo, The Young Eastern Association, 
1957. Rev. PAEW. vol VIII, Nos, 1 and 2, 67 f. 

$5 H. Nakamura: Jihi; Shinkan Hirano in ZBK. vol. 8, No. 2, March 1960, pp. 154 f. 

86 C. A. F. Rhys Davids asserts that the four apramdzas which had been formed before Buddhism were adopted 
by Buddhism. It is set forth in the Yogasatra. (JRAS. 1928, 271 f.) 

47 Various sets of items in Buddhist practice were discussed by Baiyü Watanabe in ZBK. vol. 9, No. 2, March 
1961, pp. 79-84. 

88 Hajime Nakamura: The Fundamental Standing of Early Buddhist Ethics. Acta Asiatica, No. 11, 1966, 
11-18. (in Engl.) 

68’ Dipak Kumar Barua: Buddha's Discourses to the Lay People, JOZI vol. XVII, No. 4, June, 1968, 376-414. 

Gentatsu Koda, Ascetics and laymen in early Buddhism, Machikaneyama Ronsó, No. 2, Dec. 1968, 39-57. 

Activities of Present-day Ceylonese Buddhist laymen were reported by Egaku Mayeda, Shükyö Kenkyü, vol. 41, 
No. 3, Nr. 194, March 1968, 195-196. 

69 Hajime Nakamura:  Genshi Bukkyö no Seikatsu Rinri, pp. 59-407. 

70 Kyójun Inouye in Shóson Miyamoto's Daijó Bukkyö etc., p. 104 f. 

71 Sójun Moroto in Bukkyd Bunka Kenkyü, No. 3, p. 25 f. 

2 Yukio Sakamoto in Ui Comm. Vol., about the Silas, cf. Unrai Bunsha, p. 290 f. 

78 The concept of Sila in the history of Buddhism was discussed by Ryüzan Nishimoto in ZBK. vol. 11, No. 2, 
March 1962, pp. 120-125. 

The original significance of sila in carly Buddhism was discussed by Mokuzon Kaneko, NBGN. No. 32, March 
1967, 22-40. 

24 Akira Hirakawa: IBK. I, 1, p. 159 f. 

*5 Makoto Nagai: Butten, p. 137 f. 

Pafca-sila was discussed by G. P. Malalasekera, ZPC. 1957, 7-21. 
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In the case of the Three Refuges dharma was occasionally interpreted as ‘the teachings’, 
and occasionally as ‘virdga’.75’ It was in a somewhat developed stage that the Five Precepts 
were formulized. At first only four precepts were enjoined, with the fifth (abstention from 
liquor) being added later. The Ten Precepts were also enjoined.?? 

Early Buddhism taught various precepts based upon different human relationships, 
e.g. between parents and children, man and wife," teacher and pupil, employer and em- 
ployee, friend and comrade, religious precepter and devotee, etc. ‘These were finally sys- 


tematized in The Teaching for Sigäla (Sıgälovada), which has been regarded as the Vinaya 
for laity.??” 


At the Uposatha?? laymen were required to observe the Eight Vows.’? There were 
some teachings specially meant for lay women (upäsikäs).8° Laymen revered and sup- 
ported homeless monks.8! 


Some upäsakas at Kosambi refused to revere the Sangha.8? Laymen ethics was en- 
joined in full detail. Whether laymen (householders) can become arhats or not was an 
issue of controversy among various sects. The Uttardpathakas asserted the possibility84 of 
becoming an arhat for a man who stays in the condition of a householder. In the scriptures 


there are some passages in which it was implicitly supposed that even laymen could attain 
nirvána.85 


The Ten Good Vows were enjoined to both clergy and laymen.8 These vows find their 
counterparts in Brahmanistic works also.8? 


Buddhism did not necessarily prohibit meat-eating,8” but liquor8?" was strictly pro- 


?5 ^ Akira Hirakawa, Bukkyö Kenkyü, No. 6, 1977, pp. 7-22. 

76 H. Nakamura, Shakuson no Kotoba, Tokyo: Shunjüsha, Nov. 1962, pp. 167-170. Revised—H. Nakamura: 
Genshi Bukkyö no Seikatsu Rinri, op. cit., pp. 242-263. 

7? "Phe process of the coming into existence of the ten precepts in early Buddhism was discussed by Hajime 
Nakamura, IBK. vol. XIX, No. 2, March 1971, 9-14. 

77 "KNEE, translated into Chinese by Dharmaraksa, sets forth the virtues of the housewife to a woman called 
Sujata. cf. AN. VII, 59 Sattabhriyä. Translated into Japanese by Shuntó Tachibana in KDK. vol. 11. 

7” Pup BE ALE (Taisho, vol. I, p. 250 f.), translated into Chinese by getti, was translated into Japa- 
nese by Shuntó Tachibana in KDK. vol. 11. 

78 Cf. IHQ. vol. 12, 383 ff. 

79 Eight Vows at the Uposatha were discussed by Shükó Tsuchihashi in Iwai Comm. Vol., pp. 379-400. 

80 B, C. Law: Lay Women in Early Buddhism, Bombay Comm. Vol., 121—141. 

The problem of women in Buddhism was discussed by Reichi Kasuga, ZBK. vol. 15, No. 1, Dec. 1966, 125-130. 

81 Püjä m the Dhammapada, discussed by Tetsuya Tabata, IBK. vol. XVIII, No. 1, Dec. 1969, 144-145. 

82 Keishó Tsukamoto: JBK. VII, 2, 1959, pp. 170 ff. 

83 Hajime Nakamura: Shakuson no Kotoba (RMO Z biX—/!E& 51828 The Words of Sakya Muni; The 
ethics how to live), Shunjüsha, Tokyo, 1958, 2+4+256 pp. More detailed—H. Nakamura: Genshi Bukkyö no 
Seikatsu Rinri, op. cit. 

Ethics for laymen in Early Buddhism was discussed by Gentatsu Kóda, ZBK. vol. 15, No. 1, Dec. 1966, 190- 
191. 

84 Kötatsu Fujita in Yüki Comm. Vol., pp. 51-73. 

86 Hajime Nakamura: “Can a layman attain nirvana?” Etani Commemoration Volume, 1255-1264. 

86 Akira Hirakawa in JBK. vol. 8 No. 2, March 1960, pp. 280-287. 

87 Cf. MBh. XIII, 13, 1 f.; Manu XII, 3 f. Chótatsu Ikeda: Bukkyö Kenkyü, III, 2, p. 95 f. On the precepts of 
not telling a lie and not stealing, cf. Nagai: Butten, p. 165 f. 

87° Chandra Shekar Prasad: Meat-Eating and the Rule of Tikotipariguddha, Kashyap Comm. Vol.. pp. 289-295. 


87” The ancient Indian practice of drinking wine, discussed by Aparna Chattopadhyay, JOZ. vol. XVIII, 
Nos. 1-2, Sept.-Dec. 1968, 145-152. 
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hibited. Onions, etc. were also prohibited, because they stink and cause others to feel 
disgusted.88 In order to show respect, both clergy and laity practised the rite of pradaksind.89 

The basis of Buddhist activities was very often alleged to be ‘gratitude’ (kataññata).90 
This virtue (A or 418) was especially emphasized in the Far East.9' The fundamental 
scheme of the teaching for the laity was taught to be that of giving alms, observing precepts 
and expecting to be born in the heaven (or a heaven.)?! Discourses of heavens (saggakathä) 
were quite common.?? 

Donation of things or properties was practiced not only by laymen but also by monks and 
nuns already in Early Buddhism. It was especially emphasized in the Mahdsamghika-vinaya.%3 

The problem of distribution of income and properties in the Sangha is discussed.94 
There is a legend that Mahäpajäpati, Buddha's step-mother, wanted to make a donation of 
a special kind of robe to Buddha, but that he declined to accept it as meant solely for him, 
and made it as a donation to the Sangha, the brotherhood. In this legend the problem of 
distribution of goods is implied.95 

Buddhánusmrti (Buddhänussati) was primarily samädhi.°5’ 

In early Buddhism it was supposed that diseases could be cured by medicines, and ex- 
ceptionally magical formulas were resorted to together with medicines; in many cases it was 
believed that diseases were often cured by spiritual effectiveness of Buddha’s mercy or Bud- 
dhänussati and so on.98 

Resorting to the expectation of birth in heaven, the Jätakas exhort altruistic philan- 
thropy.97 The altruistic ideal was extolled by the early Buddhists, and the objects of service, 
e.g. the Sangha or any holy persons, or good actions as such were called ‘fields of merit’ 
(puññakkhetta) which will yield good fruits to the benefactor,98 whereas, wicked men were 


88 Bunzaburó Matsumoto: Butten Hihyo, p. 441 f.; Makoto Nagai: Butten, p. 185f. 

89 S. W. Nakamura: Semitic and Oriental Studies, University of California Publications in Semitic Philology, 
1951, p. 345 f. (in Engl.) 

90 Taishun Mibu in ZBK. vol. 9, No. 1, Jan. 1961, pp. 200-203. 

The idea of Krtajfiatä was discussed by Taishun Mibu, IBK. vol. XIV, No. 2, March 1966, pp. 36-46. (in Engl.) 

Obligation to all living beings was discussed by Ryüó Naitó in JBK. vol. 11, No. 1, Jan. 1963, pp. 267-270. 

90’ Discussed by Hajime Nakamura and others (Bukkyó Shisö Kenkyükai: On AR. (53849 No. 4, Heirakuji 
Shoten, 1979). 

91 'Tomojiró Hayashiya: NBGH. No. 10, p. 91 f. In the Jätakas also the birth in heavens is taught. (Kyöjun 
Inouye: ZBK. III, 2, p. 143 f.) 

82 Sagga-kath& is discussed by Kótatsu Fujita, IBK. vol. XIX, No. 2, March 1971, 412-909. 

The historical connection between early Buddhism and Pure Land Buddhism was discussed by Kyöshö Haya- 
shima, Acta Asiatica, No. 20, 1971, 2544 (in Engl). 

93 Akira Hirakawa in IBK. vol. 11, No. 2, March 1963, pp. 359-364. 

94 Entai Tomomatsu: Bukkyö ni okeru Bunpai no Riron to Jissai, vol I. (RICHUSDROBMMLER, E 
Theory and Practice of Distribution in Buddhism), Tokyo, Shunjüsha, March 1970. 

95 This legend is mentioned in many passages, e.g. MN. No. 142; Madhyamakágama, vol. 47; HE vol. 15 etc. 

All relevant passages are discussed, Entai Tomomatsu: Bukkyö ni okeru Bunpai no Riron to Jissai (BEIC SU 
5^8 02385 L SEE: The Theory and Practice of Distribution in Buddhism), vol. 2, Tokyo, Shunjüsha, Jan. 
1970, 216 4-18 pp. 

95’ Hajime Sakurabe, Okuda Comm. Vol., pp. 889-896. 

96 Yasuaki Nara, in Nakamura Commemoration Volume, pp. 237-254. 

9? Kyöjun Inouye in Miyamoto Comm. Vol., p. 157 f. 

98 Kyóshó Hayashima:  Shükyó Kenkyü, No. 124, Feb. 1950, pp. 22-45. 

Punya in the Mahdvastu, discussed by Shinichi Takahara, ZBK. vol. XVIII, No. 1, Dec. 1969, 9-15. (in Engl.) 
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supposed to be damned to hells.99 Buddhism, which started at first as a religion without 
any gods, soon introduced gods of popular faith into its own system.100 Various kinds of gods 
were admitted.101 

Although early Buddhism was highly of ethical character, its religious character should 
be admitted.10? Early Buddhism absorbed concepts of various gods and divine beings from 
Brahmanism.108 A Naga was regarded as a semi-serpent and semi-god.!04 Mythological 
elements are found quite conspicuously throughout fine arts of Buddhism!05, But the educa- 
tion in daily life of the laity by Early Buddhism was not carried on so thoroughly and effec- 
tively as by Brahmanism. 106 

There were some rebellious monks in the Order. ‘Their protests against the disciplinary 
measures adopted by the Buddha are widely scattered in the Pali texts.!0? Devadatta and 
his followers declined some customs practised in the order of Sákyamuni and defied the 
authority of Säkyamuni, and yet they claimed themselves to be Buddhists. This group 
remained till the fourth century A.D. at the latest.108 


99 Shügaku Yamabe in Shükyë Ronshä, NS. II, 3, p. 61 f. 

100 Fumio Masutani in Shitkyé Ronshü, No. 1, Aoyama Shoin, p. 117 f. 

101 Hajime Nakamura: Genshi Bukkyö no Shisd, op. cit., vol. II, pp. 183-208. 

102 Mitsuyoshi Saigusa, JBK. vol. XIX, No. 2, March 1971, 28-32. 

103 Hajime Nakamura in Tetsugaku Zasshi, vol. 76, No. 747, 1961, pp. 1-14. 

104 Egaku Mayeda in Tokai Bukkyo, No. 5, June 1959, p. 29 f. 

105 Wilhelm Geiger: Buddhistische Kunstmythologie, Kleine Schriften, 63-87. 

108 Gishó Nakano: JBK. I, 1, p. 34. 

Cf. Dipak Kumar Barua: Buddha’s Discourses to the Lay People, JOI. vol. XVII, No. 4, June, 1968, 376- 
414. 

107 Discussed by Jothiya Dhirasckera, Bukkyö Kenkyü, No. 1, Dec. 1970, 77-90 (in Engl.). 

Chabbaggiyä bhikkhü and Sattarasävaggiyä bhikkhü were discussed by Reichi Kasuga, IBK. vol. XX, No. 1, 
Dec. 1971, 342-347. 

108 Hajime Nakamura:  Genshi Bukkyé no Seiritsu, op. cit., pp. 400-455. 

Cf. Biswadeb Mukherjee: Die Überlizferung von Devadatta, dem Widersacher des Buddha, in den kanonischen Schriften. 
München, 1966. Reviewed by F. R. Hamm, ZDMG. Band 120, 1970, 402-403. 

What is Buddha?, discussed by Hajime Nakamura, Gendat Shisó, Dec. 1977, pp. 8-10. H. Oldenberg: Buddha, 
S. 370-379. 
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7. The Worship of Buddhas and Faith 


‘Buddha’ means an ‘Enlightened One',! which term was used by many religions of the 
day.? 

It is likely that the word ‘Buddha’ was pronounced as ‘but’ in Central Asian languages, 
and that it was transcribed with the Chinese character “4.3 

# means ‘man’, and # means ‘negation? He is a man and a ‘non-man’ (superman) 
at the same time, as in the case of # (‘boiling’) with the implication that vapor is water and 
non-water at the same time. Originally the word ‘tathagata’, his epithet, meant ‘one who 
has attained truth’ (the Perfect One),* or “the One Going Far or Beyond’”’.5 

Occasionally he was called ‘the one who saves’ (täyin), although this traditional inter- 
pretation seems to be wrong etymologically.$ 

In the older portions of the scriptures Gotama Siddhartha was regarded only as a man, 
not as a super-human being.? However, with the lapse of time Gotama the man gradually 
came to be deified. The concept of Buddha underwent a great change in the process of its 
development.? He received such an appellation as “‘vijjdcaranasampanna’’.10 He was sup- 
posed to work wonders. Finally he came to be called with the Ten Epithets (+55) 2’ 


1 The Enlightened One in Buddhist philosophy was discussed by Seiren Matsunami in Hikata Comm. Vol., pp. 
267-281; by Shinichi Hisamatsu in Nanto Bukkyö, No. 1, Nov. 1954, pp. 1-12. 

2 Cf. Isibhásiydim, passim. 

3 Hakuju Ui in Nihon Gakushiin Kiyó (ARFLRAE), vol. 7, No. 3, 1949, pp. 153-154. 

4 M. Anesaki (in Engl.) in ERE. vol. 12, 1921; included in Ditto: Katam Karaniyam, p. 240 f. Unrai Bunshii, 
pp. 864 ff.; Hajime Nakamura: Gotama Buddha, pp. 322-323. Kógen Midzuno in IBK. vol. 5, No. 1, 1957, pp. 
41-50. R. Otto Franke: Dighanikdya. Das Buch der langen Texte des buddhistischen Kanons in Auswahl Ubersetzt (Göt- 
tingen und Leipzig, 1913), S. 287-297. 

Hajime Nakamura in Shükyö Kenkyü, Nr. 127, Oct. 1951, pp. 274-279. 

Tathagata was discussed by A. K. Coomaraswamy, H JAS. 1939, 139 f.; BSOS. 9, 331 f.; by M. Walleser, TG. 
1930, 21 ff. Tathägata and tahágaya, by E. J. Thomas, BSOS. 8, 781 ff. O. Franke, Der dogmatische Buddha nach 
dem DN., WZK. 1914, 331 f. 

s Mrs. C. A. F. Rhys Davids, Going Far or Going Beyond? JHQ. XIV, 309-313. (päraga or päragü is discussed.) 

6 The words táyin, tráyin etc. were discussed by Gustav Roth, The Shri Mahavira Jaina Vidyalaya Golden Jubilee 
Volume, Part I, Bombay, 46-62; 

P. V. Bapat: tayin, tayi, tādi, Bhandarkar Vol., p. 249 f.; 

Hajime Nakamura: Vedanta Tetsugaku no Hatten, pp. 499-501. cf. The end of each chapter of Isibhäsiyäim. 

7 Höryü Kuno in Zuttan, p. 212 ff. Hajime Nakamura (in Engl.): The Deification Gotama the Man. Proceeding 
of the [Xth International Congress for the History of Religions, Tokyo, Maruzen, 1960, pp. 152-160. In the first section 
his Bukkyé Hanron, Hakujü Ui elaborates on the mental process how Gotama Buddha came to be worshipped with 
nostalgic memory by his following in later days, and finally became an ideal being. 

8 This problem of deification was discussed in detail by Hajime Nakamura in his Gotama Buddha (zt — 4 7 « 
7 » 2 Tokyo, Shunjüsha, May 1969), pp. 485-525. 

9 H. Ui: Indo Tetsugaku Kenkyü, vol. VI, pp. 791-828. 

10 The epithet vijjdcaranasampanna was discussed by Yüshó Miyasaka in NBCN. vol. 30, March 1965, pp. 1-16. 

11 S. Lindquist: Siddhi und abhifitd. Eine Studie über die klassischen Wunder des Yoga, Uppsala, 1935, L. de la 
V. Poussin on abAijüá, Museon 1931, 335 f. 

Remembrance of the former state of existence was discussed by P. Demiéville, BEFEO. X XVII, 1928, p. 283 f. 

Franke, Der Buddha als “ernst-bedacht und volibewusst.” (Festschrift H. Jacobi) 

11^ The ten appellations of Buddha, discussed by Kötatsu Fujita, Tamaki Comm. Vol., pp. 81-98. 
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The first step of adoration of Buddha is shown in the formula of “Adoration to Buddha” 
(namo .... sambuddhassa).12 Buddha became an object of adoration and also of meditation. 
The term LP DEUS. in early Buddhist scriptures had four meanings: (1) meditation 
on the virtues of Buddha; (2) hearing the name of Buddha; (3) repetition of the name of 
Buddha; and (4) meditation on the figure of Buddha.!3 "This practice became very impor- 
tant in later Buddhism. The Pali word pafissé means ‘veneration’, an expression of reli- 
giosity.13’ 

The figure of Buddha came to be glorified.14 Many marks of a Buddha came to be 
classified.13 He was regarded as being endowed with 32 features of the body.16 He was 
worshipped along with “dharma” and "sangha"' as the “Three Treasures’’.1? 

According to the teaching of Buddhism, Buddha is not limited to one person alone.!8 
Everybody who has ever attained the Enlightenment can be called ‘Buddha’. Inheriting 
the idea of the Seven Sages in Brahmanical literature beginning with the Re-veda, early Bud- 
dhists coined the idea of the Seven Buddhas in the past.19 Later the belief in the 24 Buddhas 
in the past came into existencel?', The most celebrated one was Dipamkara.19’’ At first 
it was believed that in one world there was only one Buddha in one period.20 Later many 


1? Yüken Ujitani in JBK. vol. 6, No. 1, Jan. 1958, pp. 191-195. 

13 Rydon Yoshioka in /BK. vol. 9, No. 2, March 1961, p. 130 f. This is interesting study, but should be ex- 
amined, utilizing the originals more carefully. 

13° Tssai Funahashi, Okuda Comm. Vol., pp. 863-872. 

14 Ernst Waldschmidt: Der Buddha preist die Verehrungswürdigkeit seiner Reliquien, NGAW. 1961, S. 
375-385; included in his Von Ceylon bis Turfan, Góttingen: Vandenhoeck und Ruprecht, S. 417-427. 

15 On the Kosohita vatthaguyha, Kentoku Sasaki: Bukkyö Kenkyü, vol. 3, No. 2, p. 98 ff. The 32 characteristics of 
Buddha as are revealed in the Mahävatsu were Ace by Shinichi Talabars, Bukkyö Kenkyü, No. 2, March 
1972, 90-99. 

16 Discussed by Zenichirö Shima in IBK. vol. 10, No. 2, March 1962, pp. 211-214. Zenichirö Shima explains 
that a characteristic of Buddhas, i.e. his tongue being long and wide, derived from the practice of yogins. (IBK. 
vol. XIII, No. 2, March 1965, pp. 286-289.) 

Anapalokitamihidhat2 (4 Ei JAF), discussed by Hubert Durt, IBK. vol. 16, No. 1, Dec. 1967, 450 ff. (in French) 

The 32 Characteristics of the Great Person were discussed by A. Wayman, Liebenthal Festschrift. 243-260. 

Y. Krishan, The Hair on the Buddha’s Head and Usnisa, EW. vol. 16, Nos. 3-4, Sept. Dec. 1966, 290- 
295. 

S. Konow, Note on the Buddha’s jätalaksana, Acta Or. vol. 10, 1932, 298-304. Cf. W. F. Stutterheim, Acta Or. 
vol. 7, 1929, 232-237. 

Hajime Nakamura on the 32 laksanas (Buddha no Sekai, Gakujutsu Kenkyusha, in press). 

1? B, Petzold: Die Triratna ( Jubiláumsband herausgegeben von der Deutschen Gesellschaft f. Natur-u. Völker- 
kunde Ostasiens. Tokyo, 1933, S. 328 f.) 

18 The term “Buddha”, discussed by Shinichi Takahara, Fukuoka Daigaku Kenkyüshoho, No. 17, March 1973, 
103-117. The concept of ‘various Buddhas’ was discussed by Mitsuyoshi Saigusa, Kokugakuin Zasshi, vol. 68, No. 
11, Nov. 1967, 57-65. and No. 12, Dec. 1967, 28-37. 

In detail, Tatsuhiko Taga: Juki Shisé no Genryü to Tenkai (8 TOR AWO WADE + HEA The origin and the develop- 
ment of the idea of vyakarana), Heirakuji Shoten, March 1974. 
` 19 H. Nakamura: Gotama Buddha, p. 308 f.; Shinkan Hirano in IBK. vol. 9, No. 2, March 1961, p. 128 f. 
Susumu Kumagai, IBK. vol. X XVII, No. 2, March 1979, pp. 682f. 

19' Dipankara, by Tatsuhiko Taga, Kamakura Comm. Vol., 89-107. Chizen Akanuma, Bukkyö Kenkyü, vol. 6, 
No. 3; Kaijó Ishikawa, Shimizu Ryüzan Comm. Vol. 

19" Akira Sadakata: Nagarahära and the Origin of the Buddha Dipamkara, IBK. XIX, No. 1, Dec. 1970. 

90 —Hí—fB. Benkyd Shiio: Kyöten Gaisetsu, p. 594. 
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Buddhas, who were supposed to exist in one and the same period, came to be worshipped.?! 

Deep significance was attached to faith.22 Faith in Buddhism is expressed with the 
terms fraddhá,?3 prasdda and bhakti.24 Of these, prasdda is peculiarly Buddhistic. Faith 
appears in the form of purified mind (pasanna-citta) ; the unity of faith and wisdom is char- 
acteristic of Buddhist belief.25 Bhakti, which conveys the meaning of ‘devotional faith’ 
came to be used more frequently with the lapse of time.?6 

In the time when Buddhism appeared various forms of popular faith were current,2? 
and some of them were incorporated into Buddhist popular faith. 

The Buddha was worshipped in symbolic ways, e.g. in the forms of the pair of footprints, 
the throne, the flaming pillar, the Dharmacakra, the Triratna symbol, the Bodhi tree, the 
stüpa, etc.28 The origin of stüpa can be traced in megalithic cultures, the remainings of 
which can be found chiefly in south India.?? The caityas?? were pre-Buddhistic institutions 
and the Buddhists as well as Jains gave the same name to their sanctuaries.3! With the de- 
velopment of Caitya worship the practice of pilgrimage took place, and the pilgrimage, at 
first to the four holy places, and finally to the eight Holy places, was encouraged. A scrip- 
ture specially for that purpose, i.e. the Astamahdsthdnacattyastotra, was composed, and the 
AKEH AE is the Chinese version of a text similar to ıt.3! The practice of worshipping 


21 ibid., p. 551 ff. 

Buddhas in the past, especially Dipankara, were discussed by Kaijó Ishikawa, Shimizu Comm. Vol., 345 ff. Cf 
E. Müller, Gurupüjäkaumudi, 54 ff. 

22 Faith in Buddhism is discussed in NBGN. March 1963, vol. 28 by different scholars; by Tensei Fuji in ZBK. 
‚vol. 5, No. 1, Jan. 1957, p. 150 f.; 

Shüyü Kanaoka, Chüö Academic Research Institute Annual Review, vol. 1, No. 1, 1970, 22-41. 

Hajime Nakamura: Genshi Bukkyö no Shisö, vol. 1, op. cit., pp. 482-492. 

B. M. Barua, Faith in Buddhism, (B. C. Law. Buddhist Studies, p. 32 ff.) 

23 Sraddhà in Early Buddhism was discussed by Giyü Nishi in Hikata Comm. Vol., pp. 23-40. 

Hans-Werbin Köhler: $rad-dhä in der vedischen und altbuddhistischen Literatur, 1948. Rev. EW. vol. 25, 1975, p. 227. 

24 Ryükai Mayeda in Taishö Daigaku Gakuhö, No. 37, p. 98; Kótatsu Fujita in Hokkatd5 Bungakubu Kiys, No. 6, 
pp. 67-110. 

25 Kótatsu Fujita: Hokkaidó Daigaku Bungakubu Kiyd, No. 6, pp. 67 f. Fujita collected materials relevant to 
faith in the Early Scriptures exhaustively. 

28 Zend Ishigami in IBK. vol. 8, No. 2, March 1960, pp. 79-86. Although the term bhakti is seldom mentioned 
in Buddhist literature, we can find the influence of bhakti in Buddhism. (Akinobu Watanabe, Buddhist Seminar, 
No. 13, May 1971, 51-68.) 

2? Joseph Masson: La Religion Populaire dans le Canon Bouddhique Páli. Louvain, Bureaux du Muséon, 1942. 
Reviewed by J. Filliozat, JA. t. CCXXXIV, 1947, 285-290. 

28 Suryakumari A. Rao, JOI. vol. XVII, No. 3, March 1968, 278-280. 

Heinrich Dumoulin: Buddha-Symbole und Buddha-Kult. Festschrift Mensching, 50-63. 

28 Takushü Sugimoto, ZBK. vol. XXI, No. 1, Dec. 1972, pp. 394-396. 

30 The meaning and function of the caifya and stüpa cult, discussed by Takushü Sugimoto, IBK. vol XVIII, 
No. 1, 1969, 74-80. 

Aims of stüpa-worship can be inferred from inscriptions. Masao Shizutani, JBK. vol. 16, No. 1, Dec. 1967, 
234-237. 

Caitya-maha and stüpa-maha, discussed by Takushü Sugimoto, IBK. vol. XXII, No. 2, March 1974, 84-99. 

a V, R. Ramchandra Dikshitar, Winternitz Comm. Vol., 440-451. 

21° Hajime Nakamura: The Astamahästhänacaityastotra and the Chinese version of a text similar to it (a contribu- 
tion to Etienne Lamotte Commemoration Volume in press). Both texts were translated into English by him. The Chinese 
text (UK SUE BRR) is interesting and important in the respect that it mentions how many years and in which 
places Sakyamuni spent his life. The Sanskrit originals of these texts do not exist. The Astamahdcaityastotra (A K% 
HESS) ascribed to King Siläditya alias Harsavardhana displays a more developed form. 
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the footprints of Buddha left influence in Japan, as in the case of those at the Yakushiji temple 
at Nara.32 


32 Kenji Tachibana in Nanto Bukkyö, No. 6, June 1959, pp. 120-126. The footprints at Yakushiji, Nara and the 
Bhaisajyaguru cult were studied. Roy Andrew Miller: The Footprints of the Buddha: An Eight-Century Old Japa- 
nese Poetic sequence, New Haven, American Oriental Society, 1975. Reviewed by E. Steinkellner, WZKS. Band 
XXI, 1977, 264-265. 
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8. Social Thought 


Social thought can be traced in Early Buddhism.! The equality of men was advocated.? 
The caste system was disapproved.3 The position of women was admitted as equal to that 
of men; and an ethics specially meant for women was taught.4 

The monks and nuns of Early Buddhism refrained from engaging in economical activ- 
ities.5 ‘They were forbidden any kind of economic activity. The essential rule was to live 
day by day. Property was forbidden. Even clothes, food and medicines could not be held 
in quantities more than what could meet with immediate need. Also, work of any kind which 
did not coincide with the conditions of being a monk was forbidden. The transgressing of 
these rules gave way to the sins of Nissaggiya and Päcittiya. 

However, for the faithful laymen who remained in the world no restrictions on economic 
activity existed. Buddhism did not despise the rich. On the contrary, wealth was esteemed 
to the point of considering its waste deplorable. Accumulation of wealth is a laudable 
activity, because sloth and waste are sins. To lay believers, the spirit of hard work in the 
mariner of asceticism was encouraged. But riches should not remain immobilized, nor should 
they be dissipated on pleasures. Having accumulated money, one should use it to help 
others. Wealth makes sense when it is used for religious ends, that is, to serve the needs of 
one’s neighbors, and above all those of the monks, after having served one’s own needs.® 
Goods and production should be esteemed. 

All vocations were acknowledged except trade in weapons, living beings, meat, liquors 
and poisons. The vocations which cause killing were forbidden. Thus Buddhism intro- 
duced limitations on the practice of vocations, but they did not have a magical nature like 
those of Hinduism, nor were they as numerous as in Jainism. They arise from the incom- 
patibility of some vocations with the principles of religion. 

There is so much similarity with the spirit of Western capitalism in the rise.?^ However, 
Early Buddhism, while not placing limitations on property, hindered the formation of capi- 


1 Giyü Nishi: JBK. I, 2, p. 57 f. 

H. v. Glasenapp: Buddhas Stellung zur Kultur, Jahrbuch der Schopenhauer-Gesellschaft, XXI, 1934, S. 117 f. 

2 Hajime Nakamura, Genshi Bukkyó no Seikatsu Rinri. op. cit., pp. 408-468. Shóson Miyamoto: Daijö Bukkyé 
ek., p. 25 f; Hajime Nakamura: NBGN. No. 23, 1957, pp. 169-190. 

N. K. Prasad, The Democratic Attitude of the Buddha, JOI. vol 12, 1963, 299-310. 

3 Kotatsu Fujita: JBK. II, 1, p. 55 f. 

4 Mitamura in Osaki Gakuhö, No. 78, p. 32 f.; Tokugyö Kori: IBK. II, 1, p. 311 f. 

5 Hajime Nakamura:  Shükyo to Shakai Rinri, pp. 60-114. 

Economical ethics of Early Buddhism was discussed by Kóun Kajiyoshi in Yuki Comm. Vol., pp. 1-14. 

€ Entai Tomomatsu: Bukkyd ni okeru Bunpai no Riron to Jissai (FW ^0 SABO L ERE The theory 
and practice of distribution in the teaching of Buddhism), Tokyo, Shunjüsha, March 1965, 278-20 pp. Bukkyé 
Keizai Shisó Kenkyü (HAEA BADE Studies in Buddhist economical thought), vol. 2. 

7 Hajime Nakamura: Shikyé to etc., pp. 60-114. Economical ethics is discussed by Shinzö Ono: Bukkyo 
Shakai Keizai Gakusetsu no Kenkyü. (rio grey WIE Studies on Social and Economical Theories of Bud- 
dhism, Yühikaku, Tokyo, Dec. 1956, vi4-602--40 pp.), pp. 75-144. 

Shóbun Kubota, Bukkyö Shakaigaku (Wer Sociology of Buddhism), Tokyo, Nisshin Shuppan, April 1962, 
54-548 pp. 


talism because according to its teaching wealth should be turned to religious ends. More- 
over, the continual exaltation of the life of monks and the insistence on the brevity of earthly 
life, finally made economic goods appear of slight value in the eyes of the faithful. How- 
ever, the most important factor must be that Indians lacked the capability of applying sci- 
entific methods based upon mathematical calculation to the objective, natural world, which 
was conspicuous by eventuating in the formation of capitalism in the West. 

As for political ideas,9 early Buddhism did not claim divine right for kings, but insisted 
that he was to be chosen by men. It thus admitted that existence of a ‘social contract’ as in 
the West, through which men designated one of themselves as head of the society in order 
to obtain social tranquility and welfare. "This duty was then transmitted from father to son. 
This is the origin of dynasties of kings. People pay homage to the king by paying him tri- 
bute; and the king, on his part, has the obligation to protect the people to the point of reim- 
bursing one who has been robbed, when he can not make the thief do so. In the Mahäbha- 
rata there is inserted a legend similar to that of the Buddhist social contract, except that men 
agree to ask God for a king, who therefore is such by divine right.? "Thus the origin of the 
state was explained by Early Buddhists just in the same way as in the Western theory of 
‘social contract’. 

Early Buddhism assumed a pessimistic and negative attitude towards the state. In 
those days, in fact, the kings did nothing but engage in wars among themselves, rendering 
the condition of the people miserable. For the Buddhists this meant a lack of clemency, 
by which they made the kings responsible for the crimes committed by their subjects. Ifa 
man steais, it is not his fault, but that of the king, who kceps his subjects in such miserable 
conditions which force them to steal. In Buddhism there was a recognition of social crimes 
for which the rulers were held responsible. The polemic against the state of its time was so 
violent in early Buddhism, even going so far as to consider it a diabolical creation (just as 
early Christianity did, for more or less the same reasons). ““The ksatriyas are serpents”, 
said the Buddha. He aimed at realizing his ideal perfectly in the monastic society, which 
withdrew completely from state authority. It was considered a sin for a monk to approach 
a king. 

The Buddhist order occupied itself exclusively with the monastic community, in which 
one might establish the perfect society. The essential character of this society was lack of 
punishment by force. The guilty one had to apply to himself the penalties that had been 
decreed against him. 

As for relations with the state, two fundamental principles were proclaimed: the absolute 
independence of the religious community; and its superiority, as an eternal society, over the 
state, which is transitory. This comes from the fact that Buddhism arose in the period when 
citizen states flourished, and the concepts of state and nation were utterly unknown. The 
samgha was placed in many cases beyond the reach of state power.19 


8 The role of Buddhism in international problems was discussed by Kóshiro Tamaki in World Justice, vol. 5, 
Nr. 3, March 1964, pp. 308-314 (in Engl.). 

? In this connection it may be interesting to note that the ancient Japanese did not admit the Buddhist theory 
of social contract, considering it proper for India, but improper for Japan, and stressed for their own country the 
continuity of the dynasty descending from a divine ancestor. 

10 Akira Hirakawa in IBK. vol. XII, No. 2, March 1964, pp. 1-13. 
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Thus Buddhism at first taught their followers to keep aloof from states and kings, but later 
it came to advocate the ideal of governing people with universal laws (dharma), © motivated by 
compassion. "The highest principle of Buddhism is that of the conservation of peace and the 
abolition of fighting. A pacifistic attitude was advocated by early Buddhists.!? Wars were 
abhorred, peace was striven for.13 The ideal of the universal monarch Cakravartin was ad- 
vocated.! The Buddhist ideal therefore ended by postulating a universal state, strong 
enough to maintain peace internally and externally; and this ideal found its advocator in 
King Asoka. It was King Asoka who realized the political ideal of Buddhism in the form 
of the first unified and centralized state of India. None of the titles he assumed on himself 
indicates that he aimed at absolutism. He was proud of carrying on his political rule by 
basing his beliefs upon the concept of dharma; he exhorted activity in society, and taught 
consciousness of one's obligation to others. The mythology of Cakravartin seems to reflect on 
the figure of the sovereigns of the Maurya dynasty. Asoka launched social works for humani- 
tarian ideals. Although he was a devout Buddhist and helped to propagate the teachings 
of Buddha, he was tolerant to all religions. This attitude can be found in King Jalaukas 
also. The ethical principles enjoined by him were similar to those taught throughout all 
religions.15 

There was inherent in the Theravada political system an anarchical tradition which 
prevented development of bureaucracy, the most stabilizing element in any state. With 
regard to Burma, it was precisely that element, bureaucracy and a common law, which 
monarchial Burma lacked.16 


11 B. G. Gokhale, Dhammiko dhammaräjä. A Study in Buddhist Constitutional Concepts, Indica Comm. Val., 
161-165. 

1? H. Nakamura: Shükyö to Shakai Rinri (RL Haam Religions and Social Ethics), Iwanami Shoten, 
Tokyo, 1959, xiv-+460 pp.), pp. 115-148. Reviewed by Romano Vulpitta, EW. New Series, vol. 11, Nos. 2-3, 
June-Sept. 1960, 215-219. 

Buddhist attitude toward war was discussed by Jun Ohrui in. 7595 Unio. Asian Studies, No. 2, 1964, pp. 51-64 
(in Engl.). Buddhism and peace in JBK. vol. 12, No. 1, Jan. 1964, pp. 341-344. 

13 Giyü Nishi: IBK. II, 2, p. 320 f.; on Buddhist liberty and freedom, cf. S. Miyamoto: Shükyö Kenkyü, No. 
127, p. 134 f. 

14 Kótatsu Fujita in Miyamoto Comm. Vol., p. 145 f.; H. Nakamura: Shükyö to Shakat Rinri, pp. 192-198; by Gishö 
Nakano, Mikkyë Bunka, No. 32, Feb. 1956, 4-91. In Buddhist texts we come across two appellations: vara-cakra- 
vartin (a noble universal ruler) and bala-cakravartin (a strong universal ruler), both of which are not substantially 
different from each other. (Shökö Watanabe in 7695 Univ. Asian Studies, No. 2, 1964, pp. 83-88. (in Engl.) 

Cf. C. A. F. Rhys Davids, Bhandarkar Comm. Vol., 125 ff. J. Przyluski asserted that the idea of Cakravartin oc- 
curred `n Babylonia and then influenced India. (RO. 1927, 165 f.) 

15 These features were already pointed out by other previous scholars. But Hajime Nakamura discussed them 
in detail, based upon inscriptions in camparison with Sanskrit, Pali and Chinese texts. (Nakamura: op. cit., 
pp. 149-285.) 

16 John H. Badgley: The Theravada Polity of Burma, in Tonan Asia K. vol. 2, No. 4, March 1965, pp. 52-75 
(in Engl.). 


CHAPTER III 


CONSERVATIVE BUDDHISM AND TRANSITION TO MAHAYANA 


9. Historical Background 


9.4. The Mauryan Dynasty 


After the invasion and retreat by Alexander the great, all India came to be unified for 
the first time in its history under King Candragupta (B.C. 317-293), who founded the Mau- 
ryan dynasty (B.C. 317-180).1 It is said that he owed much of his success to Kautilya, 
his chief minister, to whom the authorship of the Kautiliya Arthasastra has been ascribed. 
Megasthenes, the ambassador from Syria at that time, was sent to the court of Candragupta 
and left his travel records in Greek; these are very valuable for historical studies. Formerly, 
the descriptions by Megasthenes? and other Greeks were thought by many Indologists to be 


1 H. Nakamura: Indo Kodai-shi, Vol. I. 

[The Mauryan dynasty] Kailash Chandra Ojha: Chronology of the Mauryas, J JhaRI. vols. XI-XII, 1953- 
1955, 55-67. 

Kailash Chandra Ojha: Original Home and Family of the Mauryas, 7 JhaRI. vol. IX, part 1, Nov. 1951, 43-52. 
(Mauryan signs etc.) F. R. Allchin: Upon the Contextual Significance of Certain Groups of Ancient Indian 
Signs, BSOAS. vol. X XII, Part 3, 1959, 548-555. 

A. S. Altekar and Vijayakanta Mishra: Report on Kumrahar Excavations, 1951-55, Patna, K. P. Jayaswal Research 
Institute, 1959. Reviewed by J. G. de Casparis, JRAS. 1951, 141-142. 

Chandrika Singh Upasak: The History and Palaeography of Mauryan Brähmi Script, Nalanda, Nava Nälandä 
Mahfvihara, 1960. Reviewed by E. Bender, JAOS. vol. 82, 1962, 584-585; by F. R. Allchin, JRAS. 1962, 97-98. 

On the Date of the Mauryan Dynasty. (English Summary.) (Töhögaku. Eastern Studies, No. 10, April 1955, 
Tokyo.) 

2 The contents of the Arthafástra were set forth by Y. Kanakura: Indo Chüsei Seishinshi, vol. 1, p. 131 ff. 

3 About the descriptions by Megasthenes, Apollonius and other Greeks, cf. H. Nakamura, Indo to Girishia tono 
Shisó Koryà (4 VEL XY YT LRM The Interchange between Indian and Greek Thought), Tokyo, 
1968, Shunjüsha, pp. 3 ff.; also his Shokino Vedanta Tetsugaku, pp. 526 ff. The results of the studies by H. Naka- 
mura can be supported on the one hand, and revised on the other hand, by the following recent study: 

Allan Dahlquist: Megasthenes and Indian Religion. A Study in Motives and Types. Stockholm, Góteborg and Uppsala, 
Almquist and Wiskell, 1962. 320 pp. In this work he asserted that Hinduism had not yet arisen, and that 
Krishna had not yet attained his later position, that Heracles in Megasthenes was in fact Indra, whereas Dionysos 
was the god of the Mundas. “The Greeks chose Greek names for the gods they wished to describe purely on 
account of the unquestionable resemblances between Heracles and Indra on the one hand, and Dionysos and 
sun-god/culture-hero of the Mundas on the other." (pp. 284-285) 

[Megasthenes] Fragments of the Indika of Megasthenes were discussed by R. C. Majumdar, 4058. vol. 78, 
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utterly absurd and not to correspond with the real situation of those days. However, it 
has been made clear that they correspond with descriptions in Buddhist and Jain literature.4 


The power and influence of the Dynasty reached its apex with King As$oka (reigned in 
c. 268-232 B.C.).5 


1958, 273-276. The reliability of Megasthenes’ information was doubted by R. C. Majumdar (AOS. vol. 78, 
1958, 273-276.) A controversy occurred between him and K. D. Sethna, (/AOS. vol. 80, 1960, 243-250.) The 
story on Alexander, Calanus and Mandanis in a Megasthenes Fragment was discussed by T. S. Brown, JAOS. 
vol. 80, 1960, 133-135. Bernhard Breloer: Drei unbenannte Megasthenesfragmente über pravrajyd, ZDMG. 
Band 93, 1939, 254-293. Paresh Chandra Dasgupta, The Gangaridae—A Forgotten Civilization, JDL. 1960, 
61-139. 

4 H. Nakamura: Indo Kodai-shi, vol. 1, 

[Studies on Asoka] Beni Madhab Barua: Asoka and His Inscriptions 2 parts. Calcutta etc., New Age Publishers, 
Ltd., 1946. B. M. Barua, On the edicts of Asoka—Some points of interpretation. D. R. Bhandarkar Volume, 
p.365f. j. Filliozat: Les deux Asoka et les conciles bouddhiques, JA. 1948, t. CCXXXVI. ditto: L’énigme des 
256 nuits d’Asoka. JA. 1949, t. CCXXXVII. ditto: Les deva d’Asoka, “Dieux” ou “Divines majestés”? JA. 
1949, t. CCXXXVII. P. Meile, Misa devehi chez Asoka, JA. 1949, t. CCXXXVII. Vaclav Machek: Two 
Contributions to the interpretation of Asoka inscriptions, The Adyar Library Bulletin, Jubilee Volume, vol. 
XXV, 1961, pp. 28-39. 

M. A. Mehendale: North-Western (and Western) influence on the Mysore edicts of Asoka, JASB. vols. 31 
and 32, 1956 and 57 (Sardha-Sat&bdi Special Volume), pp. 155-175. Shinya Kasugai: The economic back- 
ground of Asokan edicts, Liebenthal Festschrift. Sino-Indian Studies, Santiniketan, 1957, pp. 115 f. Prabodh- 
chandra Sen: Asoka’s Ideal of Dharma and Dharmavijaya, Liebenthal Festschrift. Sino-Indian Studies, San- 
tiniketan, 1957, pp. 188 f. Vincent A. Smith: Asoka. the Buddhist Emperor of India, 1920. D.R. Bhandarkar: 
Asoka, 1925, 346 pp. Third edition. University of Calcutta, 1955, 366 pp. Radhakumud Mookerji: Asoka, 
Gaekwad Lectures, London, Macmillan, 1928.  Edicts of Asoka (Priyadarsin), in Prakrit, with Sanskrit chäyä 
and Romanized Transliteration. Tr. by G. Srinivasa Murti and A. N. Krishna Aiyangar, Adyar, Madras 1950. 
M. A. Mehendale: Asokan Inscriptions in India, Bombay 1948.  Vidhushekhara Bhattacharya: Buddhist Texts 
as Recommended by Asoka; with an English Translation; University of Calcutta, 1948. Amulya chandra Sen: 
Asoka’s Edicts. Calcutta, The Indian Publicity Society, 1956. D. C. Sircar: Inscriptions of Asoka, The Publications 
Division, Government of India, Delhi, Ministry of Information and Broadcasting, 1957. (Reviewed by Y. Iwa- 
moto, Indo Bunka [ Japan-India Society, Tokyo], 1969, pp. 92-93). Third ed. 1975. M. C. Joshi and J. C. Joshi: 
A Study in the Names of Asoka, JOI. vol. XVII, Nol 4, June 1968, 415-424. (Cf. M. Hara: A Note on the Sanskrit 
Phrase devänam priya, Festschrift Prof. S. M. Katre, Deccan College 1969, pp. 13-26.) Aparna Chattopadhyay: 
A Note on a Possible Cause for Delay and Hindrance in Asoka Maurya’s Coronation, JOI. vol. XVII, No. 4, 
June, 1968, 373-375. Fritz Kern: Asoka, Kaiser und Missionar, Herausgegeben von Willibald Kirfel. Bern, Franche 
verlag, 1956. Reviewed by V. S. Agrawala, JAOS. vol. 82, 1962, 232-233. A. L. Basham, JRAS. 1956, 
246-247; by J. W. de Jong, Museum, LXIII, 1958, cols. 210-212. D. R. Bhandarkar: Afoka, University of Cal- 
cutta, 1955. Third ed. Kalyankumar Ganguli, Art of Asoka: A Study in Style and Symbolism, JDL. 1958, 265- 
300. Asokan pillar, cf. MCB. vol. 3, 1934-35, 358-359. B. G. Gokhale: Afoka Maurya, New York, Twayne 
Publishers, 1966. (Reviewed by R. M. Smith, JAOS. vol. 87, No. 3, April-June, 1967, 340). Klaus L. Janert: 
Recitations of Imperial Messengers in Ancient India, Raghavan Fel. Vol., 511-518. Hajime Nakamura: Ideal of 
the Universal State, Philosophical Studies of Japan, Compiled by Japanese National Commission for UNESCO. 
Tokyo, The Japan Society for the Promotion of Science, vol. X, 1970, pp. 1-24. 

[Studies on Asoka in Japanese] 

5 Asoka was discussed in Kogetsu Zenshü, p. 164 ff.; Y. Kanakura: Indo Chüsei Seishinshi, vol. 1, 197 ff. Hajime 
Nakamura: Indo Kodaishi, vol. I, pp. 417-458; vol. II, pp. 335-344; 404—407; H. Nakamura: Shükyo to Shakai Rinri, 
pp. 147-285. 

[Asokan inscriptions] E. Hultzsch: Corpus Inscriptionum Indicarum, Vol. I, Inscriptions of Asoka, new edition, 
Oxford, 1925. Les Inscriptions d’ Asoka. Traduites et commentées par Jules Bloch. Paris, Société d'édition. Les 
Belles Lettres, 1950. Reviewed by A. Master, JRAS. 1951, 214-215. Radhagovinda Basak: Asokan Inscriptions. 
Calcutta, Progressive Publishers, 1959. Reviewed by L. A. Schwarzschild, JAOS. vol. 79, 1959, 290-291. R.N. 
Mehta, JOLI. vol. 8, 1959, 448. The Edicts of Afoka. Edited by N. A. Nikam and Richard McKeon, Chicago, 
University of Chicago Press, 1959. Reviewed by L. Sternbach, JAOS. vol. 79, 1959, 125; by R. Thapar, JRAS. 
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1960, 194.  Edicts of Asoka (Priyadarsin), with English translation by G. Srinivasamurti and A. N. Krishna 
Aiyangar, Adyar Library, 1950. Cf. JJhaRI. vol. VII, 1950, 335-336. D. C. Sircar: Inscriptions of Asoka, Delhi, 
The Publications Division, Government of India, 1957. Surendra Nath Sen, Survival of Some Asokan Forms in 
Seventeenth Century Bengali, Kane Vol., 417-419. C. D. Chatterjee, ABORI. Vol. 37, 1956, 208-233. A.C. 
Woolner: Asoka Texts and Glossary, pt. I, Introduction, Text. pt. II, Glossary, Calcutta, 1924. 

[Japanese translations] The inscriptions of Asoka were critically translated into Japanese by H. Ui (Indo 
Tetsugaku Kenkyü, vol. 4, Tokyo, Koshisha, 1927; Nanden, vol. 65, 1941). 
Keisho Tsukamoto: Ashöka-5 Hibun ( a —% EX Inscriptions of Asoka), Daisan Bunmei-sha, Jan. 1976. 
Also translated into Japanese by Hajime Nakamura, Bukkyö Kyöiku Höten (KUH HHL), Tamagawa University. 

{Recent Western Studies on Asokan Inscriptions] J. Filliozat: Studies in Asokan Inscriptions. Translated by 
Mrs. R. K. Menon, Calcutta: Indian Studies Past and Present, 1967. K.R. Norman: Middle Indo-Aryan 
Studies, JOZI. vol. XVIII, No. 3, March 1969, 225-231. Klaus Ludwig Janert: Studien zu den Asoka-Inschriften. 
I/II. Nachrichten der Akademie der Wissenschaften in Gottingen. I. Philologisch-Historische Klasse. Jahrgang 1959, 
Nr. 4. Göttingen, Vandenhoeck und Ruprecht. 

—: Studien zu den Afoka-Inschriften. III. op. cit., Jahrgang 1961, Nr. 1. 

: Zu den Asoka-Inschriften IV, IIJ. 7, 1964, pp. 166-169. 

— —————: Studien zu den Asoka-Inschriften V, ZDMG. Bd. 115, 1965, 88-119. 

Klaus L. Janert: Untersuchungen zur Verzeichnung von Sprechpausen in frühen indischen Textniederschriften. Wiesbaden, 
1969. K. R. Norman: Notes on the Asokan Rock Edicts, IT J. vol. X, No. 2/3; ILJ. vol. X, 1967, 160-170. 

(Studies on Single edicts by Western scholars] Rock edict I: Cf. Alsdorf: Kleine Schriften, S. 433. Rock edict 
III: Sadhu Ram and Yash Pal: Rock Edict III of the Great Emperor Asoka, Girnär Version, JOZ. vol. X VIII, Nos. 
1-2., Sept.-Dec. 1968, 20-28. Rock edict IV: J. Charpentier, IHQ. IX, p. 76 g. Alsdorf: Kleine Schriften, 
S. 433; 434 f. Rock edict V: Alsdorf: Kleine Schriften, S. 432 f.; 434 f.; 436 f.; 439 f. K. R. Norman: Notes on 
Asoka’s Fifth Pillar Edict, JRAS. 1967, 26-32. Rock edict VI: Alsdorf: Kleine Schriften, S. 433; 506. V. S. 
Agrawala: “Vachasi” in Rock Edict 6 of Asoka, IHQ . 1939, p. 143 f. Rock edict VIII: Alsdorf: Kleine Schriften, 
S. 428; 430; 433; 441 ff. Rock edict IX: Alsdorf: Kleine Schriften, S. 428 f.; 441. Rock edict X: Alsdorf: 
Kleine Schriften, S. 429 A. 1. Rock edict XII: Alsdorf: Kleine Schriften, S. 502; 504 A. 2. Rock edict XIII: Heinrich 
Lüders: Philologica Indica, S. 303; —308; Alsdorf: Kleine Schriften, S. 433A. 3; 444 f.; 454; 467; 472 A.1.; 499-509. 
P. H. L. Eggermont asserted that Asoka's Rock Edict XIII was published before or in the year 255. (Acta Or. 
vol. 18, 1940, 103-123.) Rock edict XIV: Alsdorf: Kleine Schriften, S. 501. Separate Rock edicts: E. Hultzsch: 
Inscriptions of Afoka, pp. XII-XIV; Alsdorf: Kleine Schriften, S. 464-498. Mehendale: JOI. vol. I, No. 3. 
Ludwig Alsdorf: Afokas Separatedikte von Dhauli und Jaugada. (Akademie der Wissenschaften und der Literatur: 
Abhandlungen der Geistes-und Sozial-wissenschaftlichen Klasse, 1962, no. 1), Mainz, Verlag der Akademie der 
Wissenschaften und der Literatur, 1962. Reviewed by L. A. Schwarzschild, JAOS. vol. 83, 1963, 379-380. Pillar 
edict 1: Lüders: Beobachtungen, 159, S. 121. Pillar Edict II: Lüders: Beobachtungen, 174, S. 130; Alsdorf: Kleine 
Schriften, S. 478 A. 2. Pillar edict III: Lüders: Philologica Indica, S. 569-579.  Lüders: Beobachtungen, 174, S. 130; 
152, S. 117; T. W. Rhys Davids: Dialogues of the Buddha, part I, p. 92. Pillar edict IV: Lüders: Philologica Indica, 
S. 303-312; Alsdorf: Kleine Schriften, S. 476£.; 507. Pillar edict V: Alsdorf: Kleine Schriften, S. 507. Pillar edict 
VI: Alsdorf: Kleine Schriften, S. 506. Pillar edict VII: Alsdorf: Kleine Schriften, S. 435 f. Kosambi edict: Alsdorf: 
Kleine Schriften, S. 414-427. Yerragudi rock edict: Ann. Rep. A. S. i. 1928-29; pub. 1933. Bloch: op. cit., p. 24. 
Alsdorf: Kleine Schriften, S. 430 A. 9; 455f.  Bhabra edict: V. Bhattacharya: Buddhist Texts as Recommended by 
Asoka, University of Calcutta, 1948. Cf. 7 JhaRI. vol. VI, Aug. 1949, part 4, 311. Vinayasamukasa in the 
Asokan edict was discussed by Vidhusekhara Sastri, Liebenthal Festschrift, 181-187. H. Bechert: Asokas *'Schis- 
menedikt” und der Begriff Sanghabheda, WZKS. Band V, 1961, S. 18-52. Rummindei Pillar inscriptions of 
Asoka were discussed by S. Paranavitana, JAOS. vol. 82, 1962, 163-167. M. C. Joshi and B. M. Pande: A 
Newly Discovered Inscription of Asoka at Bahapur, Delhi, RAS. 1967, Nos. 3/4, pp. 96-98. K. R. Norman, 
Notes on the Bahapur Version of Asoka’s Minor Rock Edict, JRAS. 1971, No. 1, 41-43. A Bilingual Graeco- Aramaic 
Edict by Afoka. "Translation and notes by G. P. Caratelli and G. Garbini, Roma, 1964. Reviewed by B. A. 
Levine, JAOS. vol. 87, No. 2, April-June 1967, 185-187. The Taxila inscription of Asoka in Aramaic was 
discussed by R. Choudhury, ABORI. vol. 39, 1958, 127-132. A. Ghosh: The Pillars of Asoka. Their Purpose, 
EW. vol. 17, Nos. 3-4, Sept.-Dec. 1967, 273-275. On interpretation of Asokan inscriptions, Adyar Jub. Vol. 
28-39. M. A. Mehendale: North-Western (and Western) Influence on the Mysore Edicts of Asoka, Bombay 
Comm. Vol., 155-175. An inscription was found at the site of the Dharmarájika stüpa probably deriving from 
Asoka. Luciano Petech, EW. vol. 16, Nos. 1-2, March-June 1966, 80-81. Ralph Turner (ed.): The Gavimath and 
Palkigundu Inscriptions of Asoka. (Hyderabad. Archaelogical Department, Hyderabad Archaeological Series, 
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Dates in Indian history of the pre-Christian era are usually based on the dates assigned 
to the Mauryan Dynasty, the first empire in India which comprised all the districts of India 
and some adjacent countries. Although the various aspects of this empire have been elab- 
crately discussed by Japanese scholars,9 the dates of the dynasty remain uncertain. Naka- 
mura has tried to fix them through the use of materials not fully employed hitherto. His 
researches can be summarized under three headings: 

l. It can be proved by the use of Greek sources that the date of King A$oka's ascent 
to the throne was not later than 267 B.C. Five Greek kings are mentioned in a proclamation 
known to have been issued in the thirteenth year of Asoka’s reign. The conclusion that 
A$oka could not have become king after 267 B.C., is based upon the knowledge that the period 
when all five of these Greek kings were in power was 261-255 B.C. 

2. In the light of this conclusion, an examination of the Indian sources that can be 
trusted indicates that the most likely year for the inauguration of ASoka’s reign is 268 B.C. 
Working back from this point, it appears that Candragupta ruled from 317 to 293 B.C.; 


No. 10). Hyderabad: His Exalted Highness the Nizam's Government, 1932. Printed in Great Britain by the 
Oxford University Press. 

[Words in Asokan edicts] K. A. Nilakanta Sastri, Asoka Notes, J /haRI, vol. I, part 1, Nov. 1943, 95-117. R. 
Turner, ‘Asokan väsa- “year” ’, Indian Linguistics, Iv, 1-6, 1934 (Grierson Commemoration Volume, Part IIT), 161—4. 
Satiya puta cannot be connected with Sanskrit satya. K. A. Nilakanta Sastri, Bombay Comm. Vol. 240-243. 
The word Kaphata in the Asokan Edict, JOZI. vol. 12, 1962, 5-8. S. N. Ghosal, Jules Bloch: Asoka ext l'Ard- 
hamägadhi: le couple gic/giy. BEFEO. tome XLIV, 1947-1950, 46-50. Devänäm Priya discussed by Minoru 
Hara, Indian Linguistics, vol. 30, 1969, 13-26. 

[Japanese Studies on Asokan Inscriptions] New, discoveries of, and studies on, Asokan inscriptions were 
discussed by Hideichi Hashimoto, Td Bunka, Nos. 46 and 47, March 1969, 165-190. Aramaic inscriptions of 
Asoka were discussed by Gikyó Ito, Orient, vol. 8, No. 2, 1966, 1-24. The seven dhammapaliyäyanı were discussed 
by Keishö Tsukamoto, Bukkyö Kenkyü, No. 1, Dec. 1970, 29-47. The Greek Asokan edict found at Kandahär 
was discussed by Keishó Tsukamoto, Kanakura Comm. Vol., 153-166. 

Kandahar Inscriptions of Asoka, discussed by K. Tsukamoto, Hokke Bunka Kenkyil, No. 2, 1976, pp. 33-44. 

Gikyo Ito: A New Interpretation of Asokan Aramaic Inscriptions. Taxila and Kandahar (I). Bukkys Kenkyi, 
vol. VII, Feb. 1978, pp. 51-69. 

[Legends of Afoka] Jean Przyluski: The Legend of Emperor Asoka in Indian and Chinese Texts. Translated from 
the French by Dilip Kumar Biswas, Calcutta, Firma K. L. Mukhopadhyay, 1967. (The Legend of Emperor 
Asoka in Indian and Chinese sources are discussed.) Shëdë Hanayama, in Bulletin of the Okurayama Cultural 
Institute, No. 1, pp. 42 ff. 

Genichi Yamazaki: Ashoka-ö Densetsu no Kenkyü (7 Y a — 3 Efl ODF Studies on Ashoka legends), Shunjü- 
sha, Feb. 1979. (Discusses various problems.) 

{Asoka in Indian history} Romila Thapar: Asoka and the Decline of the Mauryas, Oxford, Oxford University 
Press, 1961. Reviewed by P. H. L. Eggermont, JAOS. vol. 82, 1962, 419-421. G. Tucci, EW. vol. 14, 1963, 250- 
252; by J. G. de Casparis, BSOAS. vol. XXV, part 2, 1962, 382-384; by R. N. Mehta, JOI. vol. 11, 1962, 
455-456. P. H. L. Eggermont: The Chronology of the Reign of Asoka Moriya: a comparison of the data of the 
Asoka inscriptions and the data of the tradition, Leiden, E. J. Brill, 1956. Reviewed by A. K. Warder, BSOAS. 
vol. XIX, part 3, 1957, 600-601; by R. Thapar, JRAS. 1957, 269-270. (Eggermont, p. 180, op. cit., places 
the date of the coronation of Asoka in B.C. 268.) 

[The Thought of Asoka] P. C. Sen, Asoka's Ideal of Dharma and Dharma-vijaya, Liebenthal Festschrift, 188- 
191. There is an opinion that Asoka was not a Buddhist nor a Jaina, but he followed the Hindu Brahmanical 
religion like all his ancestors. (H. V. S. Murthy, EW. vol. 9, 1958, 230-232.) 

* H. Nakamura: Kodai Indo no Töitsu Kokka (HRA Y FORM—HR The Centralized State of Ancient 
India), in the Shakat Köseishi Taikai, Tokyo, Nihon Hyöronsha, 1951, 157 pp. Also his Indo Kodai-shi, vol. 1. 

? H. Nakamura: “The Dates of the Mauryan Dynasty”, THG. X, April, 1955, p. 1 f., also his Indo Kodat-shi, 
vol. 1. 
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Bindusära, from 293 to 268 B.C.; and Asoka, from 268 to 232 B.C. These dates agree with 
the various known historical facts and traditions. If they are accepted, the downfall of the 
Mauryan Dynasty can be placed in 180 B.C. 

3. Ifthe northern tradition about the death of the Buddha can be accepted, as men- 
tioned before, we have to place the death of the Buddha in 383 B.C. and the death of Ma- 
hávira in 372 B.C. 

Asoka succeeded in establishing a centralized state for the first time in the history of India. 
The mauryan dynasty established highways and canals all over the continent. For efficient 
administration the institution of the High Officials was useful.8 

One of the economic backgrounds that enabled Asoka to keep his mighty kingly power 
was the output of gold in the southern territories occupied by him.? 

One may suppose that technicians of North-West India came to South India to develop 
gold-fields. 

Asoka promulgated his law in famous edicts which were carved on rocks or stone pillars 
in various vernaculars of his realm, so that they might be handed down to posterity. The 
diffusion of the law was entrusted to special functionaries, who occupied themselves also with 
civilizing the savage aborigines. The dharmas or duties which were advocated by Asoka 
were not distinctively Buddhist. They could have been practiced in any religion. Further 
studies have shown that this feature could be found even in the first stage of Buddhism.19 
For King Asoka, law identifies itself with good (sadhu), evil is a lack of virtue (apufifia). But 
good is difficult to accomplish, while evil is easy todo. For this reason the state must assume 
the task of making law, or good, respected. The state must bring happiness to its subjects, 
and not only earthly happiness, but also that of the after life. Asoka can be compared to 
Antoninus; however, while Antoninus in his pessimism persecuted Christianity, ASoka favored 
Buddhism. But Asoka, being different from early Buddhist monks, did not entertain the 
idea of annihilation after death or that of transmigration. He believed in the existence of a 
transcendental world, the world of the beyond (paraloka), which would be reached by the 
good. 

This lack of pessimism in considering earthly life, which must not be avoided but lived, 
brought him to the exaltation of action. Work assumed a religious significance in that it 
procured the means for causing happiness to men. His thought on this point led him to 
oppose asceticism. The mutual aid that must be given by men to one another, occupied 
an important role in his thinking. This was implemented by the king through his function- 
aries, who had the task of making law respected and used for the people’s protection. 

Thus Asoka adopted the attitude of benevolence towards his subjects, and extended offi- 
cial aid to Buddhism and other religions. 


8 The institution of the High Official (mahdmdira) is discussed by Keishó Tsukamoto in /BK. vol. 5, No. 1, 
Jan. 1957, p. 168 f. 

9 Shinya Kasugai: “The Economic Background of Asokan Edicts". (Liebenthal Festschrift, Sino-Indian Studies, 
vol. V, Santiniketan, 1957, pp. 115-125.) (in English.) 

10 H. Nakamura: Shükyö to etc. op. cit. 

11 H. Nakamura: “King Asoka’s Enlightening Policy through Buddhism", in Bulletin of the Okurayama Cultural 
Institute, No. 2, 1953, p. 1 f; cf. also his article “The Policy on Religions by King Ashoka”, Bukkyö shigaku, vol. 5, 
No. 1, Jan 1956, pp. 1-12; No. 2, March 1956, pp. 35-62; vol. 6, No. 1, Jan. 1957, pp. 22-40. Revised and included 
in his Shükyó to Shakai Rinri, Tokyo, Iwanami Shoten, 149-285. 
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The reign of ASoka also represents a crucial era in the history of Buddhism, which became 
transformed into a universal religion from a discipline originally practised by only a small 
group of followers. In this period, Buddhism lost its anarchical nature and constructed a 
political and social philosophy. The social politics of the king was inspired by the principle 
of public welfare; and Asoka ordered the roads opened, the wells dug, and prepared every 
type of assistance for the poor. He even had animal shelters built. Many institutions of 
this kind were established in nearby countries. After his conversion to Buddhism,!? he 
strove for the diffusion of this religion, sending missionaries to various countries. 

The ideas of Asoka had a certain influence even on neighboring states. In fact, he ex- 
tended the field of action of the law to the relations among states, which he thought should 
have been regulated by it. Thanks to the work of A$oka, Buddhism extended its influence 
even to Western thought. Some scholars think it possibie to find traces of Buddhist influence 
in the Essenes and the Therapeutics, two heterodox Hebrew sects as well as on Christianity.1?’ 
Ašoka's sending Buddhist missionaries to Hellenistic countries, formed the beginning of the 
spread of Buddhism in the West; however, Buddhism disappeared from the West in the 
Middle Ages.1? 

Asoka helped the Buddhist order, practically assuming its maintenance.!4 He also 
assumed the task of stopping the tendency towards schism that was appearing in Buddhism; 
he condemned those who disturbed the order, and prescribed the texts which were to be 
considered authentic. Still, he did not condemn other religions. In fact, he rendered help 
to Brahmanism, jainism and the Ajivakas, and admonished them not to conflict with each 
other. Considering Buddhism the true religion, he admitted freedom of life and religion. 

The religious ideal of Asoka, as shown from his inscriptions, cannot be called solely 
Buddhist. He adapted Buddhism to the social reality of India of his time. He favored 
other religions as well, thinking that through these, too, morality might be safeguarded. 
Asoka’s policy of tolerance had the effect of harmonizing and blending various religions of 
India, so that his reign gave impetus to the growth of Hinduism.!6 

The social and historical background of Indian Buddhism has been intensively studied 
in Japan since World War II; prior to this time, such Japanese studies were uncommon. 
H. Nakamura advocated the study of the background of philosophies and religions. He 
stressed the necessity of distinguishing the really historical from the mythical and legendary. 
With regard to the history of India, he insisted that reconstructions should proceed from solid 
data; and, for this purpose, materials from the Maurya period are the most valuable. He 


listed and annotated all the relevant materials from the Maurya period. These studies 


1? Asoka’s conversion to Buddhism and his propagation of the faith were fully discussed by H. Nakamura 
together with Asoka’s financial support of the movement and the problem of tolerance. Cf. Shitkys to etc. op. cit. 

12’ Herbert Plaeschke in Buddhist Yearly 1970, Buddhist Centre Halle, 41-45. 

13 The traces of Indian influences on the West in antiquity were enumerated and discussed by H. Nakamura: 
Indo Shisö to Girisha Shisö to no Köryü, Tokyo, Shunjüsha, 1959. 

14 The relation between the Sangha and the mahämätras was discussed by Keish6 Tsukamoto in IBK. vol. 5, 
No. 1, 1957, p. 168 f. 

15 The discussions so far is based on H. Nakamura: Shilkyé to etc. op. cit. 

16 Nikki Kimura in Buttan, p. 427. 

1? All the materials relevant to the Mauryan period, i.e., inscriptions, travel records, literary works, etc., are 
exhaustively mentioned by H. Nakamura: “Materials for the study of the Maurya Age" in Bukkyögaku Kenkyü, 
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yielded important results. Using inscriptions and other historical records, the actual position 
of ascetics and other religious figures in the Maurya period were discussed.18 

It has been also made clear that the growing Buddhist movement was strong enough to 
be advanced by merchants and craftsmen in the Maurya period, and that it took root among 
the common people because of the close collaboration and helpful guidance of Buddhist 
monks. All of these conclusions were carefully documented from inscriptions and other his- 
torical records.?® 


It is from the time of the Maurvan dynasty on that we have come across archaeological 
findings in India.?? At the outset Buddhists built no stüpa (carin).21 However, with the 
spread of Buddhist faith, they came to erect huge spas, complying with the spiritual demand 
on the part of common believers.?? The most ancient extant stüpas which have little been 
hurt are those at Sánci,23 although Bharhut has left wonderful pieces of fine arts.28’ Around 
them were built Shrines, which were called caitya, whose meaning seems to have been ‘a build- 
ing to pile up (accumulate) merits'.24 In the Maurya period arts were popularized.?5 


No. 4, 1950, p. 1 f.: No. 5, 1951, p. 27 f.; Nos. 10 and 11, 1955, p. 115f. This article was included in H. Naka- 
mura's Indo Kodai-shi, vol. 2, p. 327 f. 

18 H. Nakamura: “The Religionists in the Period of Maurya Dynasty.” JBK. II, 2, 1954, p. 366 f. Also his 
“Sramanas in the Age of the Maurya Dynasty." IBK. III, 2, 1955, p. 727 f. Cf. his Indo Kodai-shi, vol. 1. 

19 H. Nakamura: “The Social Background of Buddhism in the Maurya Period.” Miyamoto Comm. Vol., Tokyo, 
Sanseidö, 1954, p. 195 f. cf. his Indo Kodai-shi, Vol. 1. 

20 Archaeological findings in the time of the Mauryan dynasty are discussed by Chikyó Yamamoto in IBK. 
vol. 1, No. 2, p. 187 f.; Chikyö Yamamoto’s travel records (Bukkyö Kenkyü 1940). 

31 H. Nakamura: Gotama Buddha, pp. 193 ff.; on stüpa, cf. Unrai Bunskä, p. 905 f. 

32 Osamu Takada: Indo Nankai no Bukkyö Bijutsu, Tokyo, Sogeisha, 1943, makes a clear introduction to this 
problem. Stipas played a unique role, being independent of different sects. (Akira Hirakawa, in Bukkyë Shi- 
gaku, vol. 4, Nos. 3 and 4). 

23 On Sanchi, cf. Unrai Bunshi, p. 104 ff., and addenda. 

23’ Corpus Inscriptionum Indicarum, vol. II, Part II. Bharhut Inscriptions. Edited by H. Lüders, revised by E. Wald- 
schmidt and Mehendale. Archaeological Survey of India. Government Epigraphist for India. Ooctamund, 
1963. (Reviewed by G. Tucci, East and West, vol. 17, Nos. 1-2, March-June, 1967, p. 155.) 

Heinrich Lüders: Bhärhut und die buddhistische Literatur, Leipzig, 1941. 

24 Nomura in JBK. vol. 1, No. 2, p. 130 f. 

25 Koichi Machida, in Gakukai, May 1947, p. 7 f. 
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9.B. The Invasions by Foreign Peoples into India 


The Mauryan dynasty was not strong enough in its centralization; it was susceptible to 
disintegration.! The two dynasties who followed it and governed the plain along the Ganges, 
i.e., the Kánvas and Sungas,!’ were rather brahmanistic.? North Western India was in- 
vaded by Greek kings? from Bactria. In their state system, Greek institutions were adopted. 
These kings were equipped with Greek culture and subscribed to Greek religion, but some of 
them came to respect the Buddhist and Hindu faiths.4 King Menander (Milinda) towers 
among them; his dialogue with Nágasena, a Buddhist monk, was recorded in the Milin- 
dapañhā.6 There is an opinion that Ságala in the Milinda-panhä is not Sialkot as is often 
supposed, but probably Bari Doab, and the description of the city in the work was based 
upon Taxila.? 


1 Kodai Indo no Töitsu Kokka, pp. 69 ff. 

1’ (The Sunga dynasty and the Indian civilization around that time]  Balji Nath Puri: India in the Time of Patafi- 
jali, Bombay, Bharatiya Vidya Bhavan, 1957. Reviewed by G. Tucci, EW. vol. 10, 1959, 291-292; by J. W. 
Spellman, JRAS. 1959, 81-82. 

Archaeological remains of the Sunga period were enumerated by Chikyó Yamamoto, Mikkyö Bunka, No. 24/25, 
Oct. 1953, 68-82. 

2 Ryüjó Yamada: Daijö Bukkyö etc., pp. 532 ff. 

3 The Greeks in India was discussed in H. Nakamura: Indo to Girisha to no Shisö Këryü, op. cit. 

[Indo-Greeks] Denis Sinor: Inner Asia. History-Civilization-Languages. A Syllabus. Indiana University Publica- 
tions, Uralic and Altaic Series, vol. 96. Bloomington, 1969. Reviewed by B. S. Adams, /RAS. 1971, 72-73. 
Narain: Indo-Greeks. (Reviewed by B. P. Sinha, JBORS. vol. XLIII, 1957, 404-407.) A. N. Lahiri: Corpus of 
Indo-Greek Coins, Calcutta, Poddar Publications, 1965. (Reviewed by A. D. H. Bivar, BSOAS. vol. XXX, 1967, 
205-206.) Sir John Marshall: Taxila. 3 vols. Cambridge University Press, 1951. Reviewed by D. H. Gor- 
don, JRAS. 1952, 167-169. Sylvain Lévi: Lévi Memorial, 187 f. 

George Woodcock: The Greeks in India. Tokyo Tuttle, 1966. Translated into Japanese by Yensho Kanakura 
and Keishó Tsukamoto. (5 f&4( Y FE ¥ Y v7 X46, Kyoto, Heirakuji Shoten, March 1972, 7+271+24 pp.) 

[India and Hellenism] The Yavana invasion was discussed by N. N. Ghosh, J JhaR1, vol. IV, part 1, Nov. 
1946, 45-60. Coins of Indo-Greek kings were statistically and sociologically examined by D. D. Kosambi, 
Scientific American, 1966, vol. 214, 102-111. Plotin: Ennéades, vol. 1-6. Texte établi et traduit par É. Bréhier. 
Paris, Les Belles Lettres, 1960-1963. ' There is a possibility that Kineas (in the story with his talk with Pyrros of 
Epirus) was influenced by Buddhism, Carl Fries, ZDMG. Band 93, 1939, 73-74. G. P. Conger, Ancient India and 
Greece, IPRC. Part II, 20-26, 1950. Olivier Lacombe, Plotinus and Indian Thought, JPAC. Part II, 1950, 45-55. 
D. M. Derrett: Greece and India, Zeitschrift für Religions- und Geistes- Geschichte (E. J. Brill), Band XIX, Heft 1, 
1967, 33-64. Numerous replicas of the types of the Dioscouri and the Tyche were found in the Valley of Swat. 
(G. Gnoli, EW. vol. 14, Nos. 1-2, March-June, 1963, 29-37.) ; M. Govind Pai, The Garuda-dhvaja of Heliodorus, 
Varma Comm. Vol. pp. 265-268. 

Indian literature was influenced by Greece. (A. B. Keith: The Greek Kingdoms and Indian Literature. Bhandar- 
kar Vol., p. 220 f.) 

Indian dramas were greatly influenced by Rome. (Hermann Goetz: Imperial Rome and the genesis of classic 
art. EW. vol. 10, 1959, part I, 153 ff. part II, 261-268.) A manuscript attributed to Palladius, an Egyptian 
Greek, interspersed with information obtained from a Theban scholastieus (i.e., a member of the specially trained 
class of civil servants and lawyers prominent in Egypt after the time of the emperor Diocletian), refers to Malabar 
in c. 355—60. ( J.D.M. Derrett: JAOS. vol. 82, 1962, 21-31.) 

4 H. Nakamura: Kodai Indoshisö, vol. 2. 

5 Ibid. vol. 2. 

* Cf. infra. 

? Hisatsugu Ishiguro in Iwai Comm. Vol., pp. 34-42. 
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After the Greeks, the Sakas” and Parthians?” invaded North-Western India.8 On the 
other hand, Scuth India was immune to foreign invasion. Among Southern kings, King 
Khäravela was victorious.? 

Some of the Greeks who settied in India professed Hinduism or Buddhism ;1% but Pusya- 
mitra, the founder of the Sunga dynasty, persecuted Buddhism. The Sakas, who invaded 
India after the Greeks, had a similarly close connection with the development of Buddhism.1? 
There is a Mathurä inscription mentioning the donation of a torana by a minister (amätya) 
of Sodäsa.1?' 


"7° [Sakas and Khotan] H.W. Bailey (ed.) : Khotanese Texts I-III, Cambridge University Press, 1969. Reviewed 
by O. V. Hinüber, /RAS. 1971, 73-74. H. W. Bailey (ed.): Indo-Schythian Studies Being Khotanese Texts, Vol. IV, 
V., Cambridge University Press, 1963. Reviewed by J. P. Asmussen, JRAS. 1962, 94-96, 1964, 121-122. H. W. 
Bailey: Tokharika, JRAS. 1970, No. 2, 121-122. H. Lüders: Mathura Inscriptions. Edited by K. L. Janert, Göt- 
tingen, 1961. (Reviewed by J. W. de Jong, JIJ. VII, 1964, 236.) Sten Konow: The Arapacana alphabet and 
the Sakas, Acta Orientalia, vol. XII, 1934, 13-24. Sudhakar Chattopadhyaya: The Sakas in India, Visva-Bharati 
Annals, vol. VII. 1955, 1-126. R. E. Emmerick: Tibetan Texts Concerning Khotan, London Oriental Series, vol. 19, 
London, Oxford University Press, 1967. Reviewed by W. Simon, JRAS. 1971, 74-75. R. E. Emmerick: Saka 
Grammatical Studies, Oxford University Press, 1968. (Reviewed by Helmut Humbach, ZDMG. Band 121, 1971, 
394-396.) H. W. Bailey: Saka Documents, London, Perry Lund, Humphries and co., 1968. (Reviewed by Nao- 
shiro Tsuji, 7696 Gakuhd, vol. 54, 257—258.) 

?^' It has been made clear that the original homeland of the Parthians was an unidentified region north of 
Bacteria. (B. Philip Lozinski: The Homeland of the Parthians, Hague, Moutons, 1959. Reviewed by K. A. 
Wittvogel, JAOS. vol. 80, 1960, 150-151.) 

8 H. Nakamura: Indo Kodai-shi, vol. 2. 

9 Ibid. vol. 2. 

10 H. Nakamura: Indo Shisó to etc. op. cit. 

11 Kyógo Sasaki: "Pusyamitra and his Persecution on Buddhism." Yamaguchi Comm. Vol., p. 103 f. Pusya- 
mitra and the India after him were discussed in R. Yamada; Daijö etc. and H. Nakamura: Indo Kodai-shi, vol. 2. 

12 Ryüjö Yamada: “Sakas... on the History of Buddhist community." IBK. III, 1, 1954, p. 49f. The dates 
of Saka and Pahlava dynasties were discussed by Meiji Yamada in JBK. vol. 10, No. 2, p. 208 f. 


10. Philosophical Schools 


10.4. Rising of Schools 


Conservative Buddhism! of the traditional style was called Hinayäna? by the newly 


1 On Hinayäna sects: Unrat, p. 80 f. (i.e., and following pages); S. Miyamoto, Daijö, pp. 265, 286, 500-516; 
S. Kasugai in Bukkyögaku Kenkyü, Nos. 8, 9, p. 39 f.; Suisai Funahashi in Mujinto, 1905, April, p. 12 f.; M. S. in 
Bukkyögakuto, V. p. 80 f. 

[Detailed overall studies] Masao Shizutani: $höjö Bukkyöshi no Kenkyü ... Buha Bukkyó no Seiritsu to Hensen 
URRE O BESE—RURIÉLO ER & ZE3—— Studies on the history of Hinayäna ... The origination and 
vicissitudes of sects), Kyoto, Hyakkaen, July 1978. (The most recent work. Inscriptions as well as scriptures are 
well utilized. Highly advanced studies.) Kankai Takagi, Shzjó Bukkyd Gairon (RREA Introduction to 
Hinayäna), 1914; Suisai Funahashi, SA2j5 Bukkyé shi-ron (| Seb A A discourse on the history of Hinayäna 
Buddhism), Tokyo, Köbundö (owt, May 1921, 3--4--242 pp. B. Watanabe, Jédai Indo Bukkyo Shisöshi ( - 4S; 
Av FAREA History of Buddhism of Ancient India), Tokyo, Daihorin-kaku, 1978. 

The thought of Hinayäna is systematically discussed in detail by T. Kimura: Shdj6 Bukkyé Shisóron (/)\ Se GbR Ba 
4834 The Thought of Hinayäna), Tokyo, Meiji Shoin, April 1937, 5+16+653-+52 pp.; Ditto, Abidatsumaron no 
Kenkyü (Studies in the Abhidharma Literature), Collected Works of Taiken Kimura, vol. 6, Tokyo, Meiji Shoin, 
1937, pp. 341-500; Baiyü Watanabe, Ubu-Abidatsumaron no Kenkyt CH TS] R E RAO BSE Studies on Abhid- 
barma Literature of the Sarvästivädins), Tokyo, Heibonsha, Dec. 1954, ix 4-8--603 4-29-- VLVI pp. 

Genjun Sasaki, Abidatsuma Shisó Kenkyü (PIP REBA Studies on Abhidharma Philosophy), Tokyo, 
Köbundö, 1958. In this work the author aims at establishing a relationship between the Pali and the Sarvästiväda 
schools of Abhidharma philosophy and clarifying their epistemology. Such technical terms as paftfiatti, suabhäva, 
paticcasamuppáda, analtä, catursatya, pratyayaid, nisparyaya, allamäna, asminéna, nekkhamma, natskarmya, khanti and 
ksänti are examined. (Reviewed by R. Vulpitta in EW. vol. II, No. 4, Dec. 1960, pp. 297-298.) Critical review by 
Y. Ojihara and M. Hattori in Tetsugaku Kenkyü, No. 466, 1960, pp. 76-92, and Sasaki's reply to it in ibid., No. 476, 
1961, pp. 71-90. 

Ryógon Fukuhara, Ubu Abidatsuma Ronsho no Hattatsu (H IST ELSE ER EO RR The development of the 
Abhidharma literature), Kyoto, Nagata Bunshódó, March 1965, 706 pp.; Baiy& Watanabe, Thoughts, Literature 
and Monasteries in Earlier Buddhism, Tokyo, Minshukai Honbu, 1948, v+218 pp. (in Engl.) 

Genjun Sasaki, Bukkyö ni okeru U no Keijijógaku (eit ys 2 OE E^ The metaphysics of being in Bud- 
dhism), Tokyo, Köbundö, March, 1949, 174 pp. 

Th. Stcherbatsky: The Central Conception of Buddhism and the Meaning of the Word “Dharma”, Ist edition published 
by the Royal Asiatic Society, London, 1923. Reprinted by Motilal Banarsidass, Delhi, 1970, 1974. This work 
was translated into Japanese with detailed critical comments by Shüyü Kanaoka (¿+ xA FZ 4, El 
BIS), Tokyo, Risósha, August 1963, 221 +29 pp. | 

Giyü Nishi, Abidatsuma Bukkyö no Kenkyü (| E RRE WDH Studies on Abhidharma literature), Tokyo, 
Kokusho Kankokai, April 1975, 8--662 + 30 pp. 

Hajime Sakurabe and Shunpei Ueyama, Sonzai no Bunseki—Abidaruma (1£3£004Mft. < Y € A v > Analysis 
of the individual existence—Abhidharma), Tokyo, Kadokawa Press, Feb. 1969, 277-8 pp. 

Nalinaksha Dutt, Early History of the Spread of Buddhism and Buddhist Schools, London, Luzac, 1925; N. Dutt, 
An Introduction to the Evolution of the Schools of Buddhism, JDL. vol. III, 1920; Nalinaksha Dutt, Buddhist 
Sects in India, Calcutta, K. L. Mukhopadhyay, 1970. Reviewed by Charles S. Prebish, JAAR. Sept. 1972, vol. 
XL, No.3, pp. 380-384; Nalinaksha Dutt, The Buddhist Sects: A Survey, B.C. Law Comm. Vol., pt. I, p. 282 f.; 
A. Bareau, Les Sectes Bouddhiques du Petit Vehicle, Publications de l'Ecole Française de l’Extreme-Orient, Vol. 
XXXVIII, Saigon, 1955. Reviewed hy E. Conze, RAS. 1956, pp. 116-117; V. G. Paranjpe, ABORI. vol. 37, 
1956, pp. 342-344. 

Max Walleser, Die Sekten des Alten Buddhismus, Heidelberg, 1927. 

EUR:  BL— UH ED2S ERUNT A RACH (ACME, SAME PERETLERA), A Study 


on Treatises and teachers of the Sarvästiväda, June 1968. 
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emerging Mahäyänists of later days, probably at the beginning of the Christian era. How- 
ever, the beginning of this schismatic division can be traced to a much earlier date. This 
schismatism appeared already in the lifetime of Gotama Buddha. It is said that Devadatta,’ 
the heretic, made Five Propositions concerning religious practice. However, what consti- 
tuted the Five Propositions differs with traditions.4 

Different sects5 were already in existence during the reign of King Agoka.6 "The tradition 
that the first council was held immediately after the demise of the Buddha is not historically 
demonstrable,’ according to the opinion of a number of scholars. Mahádeva,8 believed to 
have been responsible for the first schismatic dissension in the Northern tradition, was, ac- 
cording to one opinion, a champion. who protested against Conservative Buddhism.? 

The Vinaya was transmitted by preceptors.?' However, in the Council at Rajagrha 
there were two groups of monks: those who adhered to the clauses of Vinaya, the conserva- 
tives, and those who did not, the progressives. In legends, the former was represented in the 
person of Mahäkäsyapa and the latter in the person of Ánanda.!9 The Ten Points of disci- 
pline at issue during the Convention at Vaisali!! caused a heated controversy between liberals 
and conservatives in the Buddhist order, and the order was divided into the Theravádins 
and the Mahäsanghikas.!? 


The Status of the Individual in Theravada Buddhism, PAEW. vol. XIV, No. 2, July 1964, 145-156. 

2 The spread of Buddhism during the Mauryan period was traced by Motoichi Yamazaki, Téyé Gakuhé, vol. 
49, No. 3, Dec. 1966, pp. 69-121. [Western studies on schismatic division] A. Baieau, Les Premiers Conciles 
Bouddhiques, Annales du Musée Guimet, Bibliothéque d'Etudes, Paris, Presses Universitaires de France, 1955. 
Reviewed by E. Conze, JRAS. 1957, pp. 273-274. E. Frauwallner, Die buddhistische Konzile, ZDMG. 102, 
1952, pp. 240-261. H. Bechert, “Schismenedikt” und der Begriff Sanghabheda, WZKSO. V, 1961, pp. 18-52. 
M. Hofinger, Etude sur le Concile de Vaifäli, Bibliothèque du Muséon, vol. XX, Louvain 1946. J. Przyluski, Le 
concile de Räjagrha, Paris, 1928. In a manuscript of the Sarvästivädins, the first council is referred to (E. Wald- 
schmidt, Zum ersten buddhitstiechen Konzil in Räjagrha, Festschrift Weller, s. 817 f.) C. A. F. Rhys Davids 
asserts that the theory of anattd was established at the third council in JRAS. 1929, p. 27 f. The Historical back- 
ground of Hinayäna in Central Asia was discussed by Annemarie v. Gabain, Handbuch der Orientalistik, heraus- 
gegeben von B. Spuler, (Leiden, Brill, 1961) VHI, 1961, pp. 496-514. 

8 Cf, Tesshin Kadokawa in ZBK. vol. 14, No. 1, Dec. 1965, pp. 146-147. 

Sanskrit fragments mentioning the episode of Devadatta of the Vinaya of the Sarvästivädins were published and 
examined by Ernst Waldschmidt, ZDMG. Band 113, 1963, S. 552-558. 

4 Ryügen Taga in NBGN. vol. 29, March 1964, pp. 311-330. 

5 “Ever since J. Wash’s definitive work on the subject, many historians of religion regard a denomination as a 
group which is willing to recognize the validity of other groups and a sect as a group which is exclusive”, (an 
information by Professor Harry M. Buck.) However, I follow for convenience sake the ordinary use of the word 
by many Indologists. 

€ Kögen Midzuno in ZBK. vol. 6, No. 2, March 1958, pp. 84-91. B. G. Gokhale, Buddhism and Asoka, Baroda, 
Padmaja Publications. Reviewed by A. L. Basham, RAS. 1951, p. 128; by D. H. H. Ingalls, H JAS. vol. 14, 1951. 

? Hajime Sakurabe in JBK. vol. 9, No. 1, Jan. 1961, pp. 68-73. 

8 The legend of Mahadeva and the dissension of the Sangha were discussed by Keishó Tsukamoto in IBK. 
vol. XIII, No. 1, Jan. 1965, pp. 106-115. 

8 Sister Ryohan Kabata in IBK. vol. 7, No. 2, March 1959, pp. 166-169. 

9^ The dcariyaparampard in the Samantapäsädikä, examined by Sodo Mori, Josai Daigaku Kenkyü Kiy3, vol. 2, No. 
1, March 1978, pp. 35-53. 

10 Keishó Tsukamoto in JBK. vol. 11, No. 2, March 1963, pp. 824 ff. (in Engl.) 

u Y, Kanakura in Nakano Comm. Vol., pp. 1-30. Shüe Sonoda, Rokyujö Gakuhö, Jan. 1912, 58 f. 

The Convention at Vaisäli was discussed by Keishó Tsukamoto in ZBK. vol. 7, No. 2, 1959, pp. 170-173. 

12 The Mahäsanghika School was discussed by N. Dutt (Datta), JDL. VIII, 1922, p. 117 f; IHQ, vol. 13, 
1937, p. 549; vol. 14, 1938, p. 110 f. 
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The Buddhist order tended to develop in accordance with the loca! features of their res- 
pective places; and this tendency gave rise to the establishment of different sects. This fact 
can be confirmed by various inscriptions.!3 The spread and schism of Hinayäna sects are 
described in the Samaya-bhedoparacanacakral? and the Kdyabhedavibhanga-vyakhya of Bhavya.15 
About twenty sects! of Hinayäna can be traced in these inscriptions.!? 

Hinayäna as well as Mahayana, in those days, had to a high degree an international 
character. The Buddhist priests who came to China during 148-400 A.D. were from Gan- 
dhära, India, Parthia, Samarkand and the Kusäna land.18 The representation of a Chinese 
friar in the wall-painting in Vihára XVII at Ajantà may prove the continuity of an earlier 
practice of the Chinese artists coming over to Ajanta to learn Buddhist art.1? 

The most conservative sect seems to be the Theravada (“The Teaching of the Elders") 
which called itself the Vibhajjavada,2° and was conveyed to Ceylon by Mahinda, a son of 
King A$oka.?1 

The appellation, Theravada, does not stand for their doctrine, but it is a symbol of their 
orthodoxy which they held up in opposition to the progressive and liberal steps of the Mahä- 
sanghikas, whereas Vibhajjavdda seems to have been limited to scholarly use.21' This school 
exists even today in Southern Asia, i.e., Ceylon, Burma, Thailand, Laos and Cambodia 


13 Keisho Tsukamoto in JBK. vol. 9, No. 1, Jan. 1961, pp. 74-82; also in Osaki Gakuhö, No. 112, Dec. 1960, 
pp. 1-25. ; 

14 Translated into Japanese by T. Kimura, KDK. Ronbu, XIII. 

The Ibushürinron was translated into English: Jiryó Masuda, Origin and Doctrines of Early Indian Buddhist Schools. 
A Translation of the Hsiian-Chwang version of Vasumitra’s treatise (Jbushdrin-ron), Leipzig, 1925. JDL. I, 1920, 
p. 1 í. 

His studies were published: Jiryó Masuda, Early Indian Buddhist Schools, JDL. No. 1, 1920. Some points of the 
Samayabhedoparacanacakra were discussed by S. Kasugai in Bukkyégaku Kenkyü, Nos. 8 and 9, pp. 39-51. 

K'uei-chi's commentary on this work was explained by Kenei Koyama: Ibushürinron Jukki Hotsujin (S 302288 
BEN) in 3 vols., published by Chózaemon Nagata, Kyoto, 1891. There exists.the Tibetan version of the 
Samayabhedoparacanacakra of Vasumitra. It was published and translated in Enga Teramoto’s Kaitei Zoho Chibetto 
go Bunpö (Tibetan Grammar, revised and enlarged), Tokyo and Osaka, Höbunkan, 1922, pp. 196-219. P. 
Demiéville, L'origine des sectes bouddhiques d'après Paramärtha, MCB. I, 1932, p. 15 f. Tao-Wei Liang, A 
Study on the I-pu-tsung-lun-lun (Aa), Hwakang Buddhist Journal, No. 2, August 1972, pp. 25-65. 

15 Published and translated into Japanese by Enga Teramoto: Chibetto-go Bunpó. Translated into Japanese 
with annotations by Zuigan Watanabe in Osaki Gakuhö, No. 94, July 1939. Bhavya also left a book of the same 
purport, the Käyabhed-abhanga-vyäkhyäna, (op. cit., p. 219 f.) 

16 Hinayäna sects were discussed in Unrai Bunshii, p. 180; Miyamoto, Daijö, pp. 265-286, 500-546; S. Kasugai 
in Bukkyögaku Kenkyü, Nos. 8 and 9, p. 39 f. Sectarian and denominational developments in conservative Bud- 
dhism were comprehensively traced in Baiyü Watanabe's Jödai Indo Bukkyo Shisóshi (ERRA v FASER 
History of Early Indian Buddhist Thought), Tokyo, Daihörin-kaku, 1978. 

17 Keisho Tsukamoto in IBK. vol. 9, No. 1, Jan. 1961, pp. 74 ff.; Ditto, Osaki Gakuhö, No. 112, Dec. 1955, pp. 
1-25. The Sämmitiyas and Vätsiputriyas are mentioned in Gupta inscriptions, (Shinkai Suenaga in Bukkyö 
Kenkyü, vol. 1, No. 2, p. 111 f.) 

18 B, Shiio, Kyóten, p. 69. 

19 G. Yazdani, Belvalkar Fel. Vol., pp. 245-248. 

20 The Vibhajjavadin was discussed by Chizen Akanuma in Shilkyó Kenkyü, NS. vol. 2, No. 5, p. 43; T. Kimura 
in thid., vol. 2, No. 5, p. 43 í. 

21 The legend that Mahinda spread Buddhism in Ceylon was discussed in detail by Motoichi Yamazaki in 
Tehö Gakuhö, vol. 48, No. 2, pp. 31-69, 1966. Erich Frauwallner: Die ceylonesischen Chroniken und die erste 
buddhistische Mission nach Hinterindien, Actes du IVe Congres International des Sciences Anthropologiques et Ethnologi- 
ques, Vienne 1952, Tome II, pp. 192-197. 

?1' Chandra Shekhar Prasad, EW. vol. 22, 1972, pp. 101-113. 
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and partly in Vietnam.?? The followers of this branch claim that they observe genuine 
Buddhism, distilled pure from the dissenting heterodoxies.?3 

On the other hand, the most important sect of the Hinayäna in the past which spread 
in Northern India and Central Asia was the Sarvastivadins.24 The predecessors of this 
school were the followers of Kätyäyana in Western India.?5 The Sarvästivädins taught not 
only Indians, but also Chinese, Greeks, Sakas and so on, by teaching in their respective 
languages. It is probable that the teachings of this sect were inherited by foreigners.?6 

The Theravada first spread around Avanti, then to Ceylon; the Mahäsanghikas took 
root in South Western India; the Sámmitiyas?? in Western India, including Saurástra; and 
the Sarvästivädins spread in North Western India.28 Insofar as epigraphic records of the 
second century A.D. are concerned, the Mahäsanghika school was more wide-spread than 
any other school, even the Sarvästivädins. Especially in Mathura the Mahäsanghika school 
came to be the most predominant from the latter half of the first century B.C.29 

Among the Sarvästivädins, there was a school which followed the JAänaprasthäna-Sästra, 
the fundamental text of this sect, and a school which did not.390 The Kasmirean Sarvästi- 
vädins were orthodox, whereas the Gandhära Sarvästivädins and the Western Teachers 
did not observe the Jñanaprasthana-tastra.31 It was already acknowledged in ancient India 
that in the Vaibhäsika school (the Sarvästivädins) there had been two branches; that is, the 
Käsmira-Vaibhäsikas and the Western (Päscätya) Vaibhásikas.32? The Mülasarvästivädins 
was a branch which appeared within the school of the Sarvastivadins, that claimed to be 
fundamental and orthodox against other branches.33 

The Sämmitiyas and the Vátsiputriyas can be traced in the Gupta inscriptions.34 They 
must have existed still later.®° The Dharmaguptakas was also an important school.36 

In spite of the fact that there existed various sects of Conservative Buddhism, the worship 


22 Shwe Zan Aung und Max Walleser, Dogmatik des modernen südlichen Buddhismus, Materialien zur Kunde des 
Buddhismus, Heft 5, Heidelberg, in Kommission bei O. Harrassowitz, 1924. Cf. a list of books on contemporary 
Theravada. infra. 

23 N. Datta, The Theravada school of Buddhism, JDL. VIII, 1922, p. 130 f. 

24 The History of the Sarvästivädins was discussed by Suisai Funahashi in Mujintd, August 1912, p. 15 ff; Sept. 
p. 18 ff. Fragments of their vinaya were found: Müla-sarvástiváda-vingya, Gilgit Manuscripts, edited by Nali- 
naksha Dutt, vol. 3, part I (undated), II (1942), III (1943), Srinagar. E. Frauwallner: Abhidharma-Studien, 
V, Der Sarvästivädah. Eine Entwicklungsgeschichtliche Studie, WZKS. XVII, 1973, S. 97-121. 

25 Ryoei Tokuoka in Otani Gakuhà, vol. 40, No. 3, 1960, p. 43 fl. E. Frauwallner’s recent work, The Earliest 
Vinaya and the Beginnings of Buddhist Literature, Rome 1956, was highly appreciated, but also criticized by Tokuoka 
in the above-mentioned article. 

26 R. Yamada in ZBK. vol. 2, No. 1, p. 85 f.; H. Nakamura in Watsuji Comm. Vol. 

27 N. Dutt: Doctrines of the Sammitiya School of Buddhism, JHQ. 1939, p. 90 f. 

28 Kögen Midzuno in Bukkyö Kenkyü, vol. 7, No. 4, pp. 90-91. 

29 Masao Shizutani in ZBK. vol. XIII, No. 1, Jan. 1965, pp. 100-105. 

30 Giyü Nishi in Shükyö Kenkyü, NS, vol. 11, No. 14, p. 18 f. 

31 Giyü Nishi in Shükyö Kenkyi, NS, vol. 11, No. 5, p. 38 f. 

82 In the Tattvaratnávali. Discussed by Daishun Ueyama in ZBK. vol. 7, No. 1, Dec. 1958, p. 184 f. 

33 'This was made clear with regard to the legend of Sronakotikarna as an illustration by Yutaka Iwamoto in 
Hikata Comm. Vol., pp. 53-63. 

34 Shinkai Suenaga in Bukkyö Kenkyü, vol. 1, No. 2, p. 111 f. 

35 Cf. infra. 

36 P. Pradhan, The first Párájika of the Dharmaguptaka-Vinaya and the Pāli Sutta-vibhanga, Visva-Bharati 
Annals, vol. I, 1945, pp. 1-34. 
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of stiipas developed outside the sangha, independent of the sects.?? Many stüpas,3® temples, 
monuments?’ and cave-temples were “established by believers, both sacerdotal and lay, who 
professed Hinayána. Popular symbols,4! beliefs42 and customs were also adopted by Bud- 
dhists in various periods and areas. During the Buddhist period there was a practice of strew- 
ing magical sand ( parittavdlukd) .43 

The Buddha was worshipped in symbolic ways, e.g., the pair of foot, the throne, the 
flaming pillar, the Dharmacakra, the Triratna symbol, the Bodhi tree, the stüpa, etc.44 The 
origin of the figural representation of Buddha is to be investigated in the art activities in 
Gandhära where the Sarvästivädin sect was predominant.4 

Some monks lived in cave temples. The period of cave temples of India can be divided 
into two periods, the first being from the 3rd century B.C. through the 2nd century A.D. 
and the second from the 6th century through the 13th century.19 


37 Akira Hirakawa in Bukkyö Shigaku, vol. 4, Nos. 3-4, Aug. 1955, pp. 1-15. 

3$ G. Combaz, L'Évolution du Stüpa en Asie. Le Symbolisme du Stipa, MCB. vol. 2, 1933, pp. 163-305, 
vol. 3, 1934-35, pp. 93-144; vol. 4, 1936, pp. 1-125. John Marshall, A Guide to Sánchi, 3rd ed., Delhi, The 
Manager of Publications, Government of India, 1955. The second stüpa of Sánci was examined by Chikyö 
Yamamoto in Tanaka Comm. Vol., pp. 84-103. The development of stüpas in Gandhära was discussed by H. G. 
Franz, ZDMG. Band 109, 1959, pp. 128-147 (in German). 

39 Monuments of Buddhagayä were examined by Chikyó Yamamoto in Mikkyö Kenkyil, No. 35, Aug. 1956, pp. 
44-64 (in Engl.) An inscription regarding the establishing of a samghäräma (A.D. 55) was discussed by Sten 
Know, D. RNBhandarkar Vol., p. 305 f. 

40 H. D. Sankalia and S. B. Deo, Report on the Excavations at Nasik and Jorwe (1950-51), Poona, 1955. Reviewed 
by F. R. Allchin, JRAS. 1956, pp. 245-246. Buddhist cave-temples near Näsik and Junnar were examined by 
Chikyö Yamamoto in Mikkyé Bunka, Nos. 29/30, 1954, pp. 88-99. (in Engl.) 

41 P, V. Bapat, Four Auspicious Things of the Buddhists: Srivatsa, Svastika, Nandyävarta and Vardhamäna, 
Indica Comm. Vol., pp. 38-46. (A boy or a girl sitting on the lap is called vardhamäna). 

42 Yaksa was discussed by H. W. Bailey, IT J. vol. 2, 1958, pp. 152-156. Vaisravana was discussed by M. 
Lalou, Art. As, 1946, pp. 97-111; JA. 1937, pp. 301-2; HJAS. 1938, pp. 126-36. Paul Mus, La notion de temps 
réversible dans la mythologie bouddhique, (Annuaire de L’Ecole pratique des hautes études, 1938-1939, section des 
sciences religcuses, pp. 1-38). 

43 Theodor Zachariae, Festgabe Garbe, pp. 65—71. 

44 Suryakumari A. Rao, JOL vol. XVII, No. 3, March 1968, pp. 278-280. 

45 Osamu Takada, Bijutsu Kenkyf, No. 243, Nov. 1965, pp. 1-20. 

** Daijó H. Toyohara, IBK. vol. 16, No. 1, March 1968, pp. 378-385. 
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10.B. The Abhidharma Literature 


Abhidharma means “study on the dharma’’.). It is a class of literature which deals with 
philosophical and theological topics.2 In other words, it is a highly developed form of an- 
notated texts.3 It is likely that abhidharma originated from mátrká.* It has a long history of 
development.5 Schisms in the Order are described in Chinese versions of the Samayabhe- 
doparacanacakra, as is mentioned above. 

In the past there were many abhidharma texts of the various sects. However, only those 
of the Theravada and of the Sarvästivädins, along with some of other sects$, remain today. 
The Theravada has preserved the following seven texts: 

(1) Dhammasangani?. A commentary on it is the Atthasdlini® 

(2) Vibhanga.2 Dhammahadaya-vibhanga, Chapter XVIII was added later.19 

(3) Katházatthu.» This is a book of controversy on dogmas. 


2 Taijun Inoguchi in ZBK. vol. 1, No. 2, p. 225; R. Fukuhara in Bukkyögaku Kenkyu, No. 6, p. 46 f. Abhi-, adhi-, 
ati- in Buddhism was discussed by P. Masson Oursel, JA. 1933, p. 181 f.; S. Miyamoto, Mélange Lévi, p. 315 f. 

? B. Shiio in Shffkyó Kaza Ronshü, p. 589 f.; Kyosui Oka in Osaki Gakuha, No. 75, Nov. 1928. Abhidharma was 
discussed minutely in Bukkyd Gakuto, No. 2, p. 88 f. H. V. Guenther, Philosophy and Psychology in the Abhid- 
harma, Lucknow, Buddha Vihara, 1957. Reviewed by M. Scaligero, EW. vol. 10, 1959, pp. 303-304. Bhikkhu 
Nyanaponika, Abhidharma Studies, Colombo 1949, (This discusses Dhammasangani etc). C. A. F. Rhys Davids, 
The Birth of Indian Psychology and its Development in Buddhism, London 1936; Cf. JRAS. 1923, p. 243 ff. 

3 M. Nagai in Buttan, p. 360 f. 

4 Unrai Bunsha, p. 869 f. 

5 The origination of the Abhidharma literature was historically discussed in Collected Works of T. Watsuji, vol. 5, 
1962, pp. 303-345. Transmission of the teaching from teacher to disciple was discussed in Miyamoto's Daijo, 
p. 446 f. In the West also the beginning of Abhidharma was discussed: Erich Frauwallner, Die Entstehung der 
buddhistischen Systeme, NAWG. Jahrgang 1971, Nr. 6, pp. 115-127. 

6 On Abhidharma texts, cf. Bukkyö Bunka Kenkyü, No. 2, p. 122. Northern Abhidharma was discussed by 
Issai Funahashi, Buddhist Seminar, No. 6, Oct. 1967, pp. 46-54. 

E. Frauwallner: Die Entstehung der buddhistischen Systeme, NAWG I, Philologisch-historische Klasse, Jahrgang 
1971, Nr. 6, S. 113-127. 

? Edited by P. V. Bapat and R. D. Vadekar, The Bhandarkar Oriental Research Institute, Poona, 1940. 

C. A. F. Rhys Davids (trans.): A Buddhist Manual of Psychological Ethics, being a Translation of Dhamma-safigap: 

(Compendium of States or Phenomena), London, Royal Asiatic Society, 1900; 2nd ed., 1923. OTF. NS. vol. 12. 
: Buddhist Psychology, 2nd ed., The Religious Quest of India Series, London, G. Bell & Sons, Ltd., 1914; 
London, Luzac & Co., 1924. Translated into Japanese by Ryöchi Satö in Nanden, vol. 45; cf. Nalinaksha Dutt, 
THQ. 1939, p. 345 f. Cf. Teresina Rowell Havens: Mrs. Rhys Davids’ Dialogue with Psychology (1893-1924). 
PhEW. vol. XIV, No. 1, April 1964, 51-58. 

8 Edited by P. V. Bapat and R. D. Vadekar, The Bhandarkar Oriental Research Institute, Poona, 1942. Pe 
Maung Tin, trans., Caroline Augusta Foley Rhys Davids, rev. and ed., The Expositor (Atthasádlini), Buddhaghosa's 
Commentary on the Dhammasangani, 1920, 1921, PT STS. VIII. A study on the Affhasdlini is: Genjun Sasaki, Bukkyo 
Shinrigaku no Kenkyā (UpifCXBE^E OPH A study of Buddhist psychology), Tokyo, Nippon Gakujutsu Shinkö Kai, 
1960, vii+7+651+28+x pp. 

9 Translated into Japanese by Mitsuyu Sató in Nanden, vols. 46 and 47. 

10 I. Funabashi in Shitkyé Kenkyü, NS. vol. 11, No. 4, p. 92 f. 

11 Shwe Zan Aung and Caroline Augusta Foley Rhys Davids, trans., Points of Controversy or Subjects of Discourse, 
being a Translation of the Kathä-vatthu from the Abhidhammapitaka, 1915, PTS'TS, V. The Debates Commentary. Trans- 
lation of the Kathävatthu Commentary. Translated for the first time by Bimala Churn Law, PTSTS, XXVIII. 
Oxford Univ. Press, 1940. Translated into Japanese by Mitsuyü Satö and Ryochi Sato: Ronji (283€): then 
in Nanden, vols. 57 and 58. Translated into Japanese by Gohö Hayashi, Kathdvatthu (33 9 — W y y by). 

K. R. Norman: Mägadhism in the Kathävatthu, Kashyap Comm. Vol., 279-287. 
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(4) Puggalapafifiatti.]? It was compiled along the same pattern of the Anguttara- Nikaya.13 

(5) Dhätukathä! 

(6) Yamaka.!5 

(7) Patihäna.'% 

The Sarvästivädins!? also left seven fundamental texts in Chinese translations,!8® which 
are as follows: 

(1) JAänaprasthäna-Sästra, allegedly ascribed to Kätyäyaniputra.19 

(2) The Abhidharmasangitiparyäyapäda-Sästra?® was compiled on the basis of the Sangiti- 
sütra?! of the Sarvastivadins. It has a close connection to the Dhammasangani.2? The act of 
compiling this text gradually led to the establishment of the Sarvästiväda as an independent 
sect. Hsiian-tsang’s Chinese translation of this $ästra is not necessarily correct.24 This 
$ästra is referred to and cited in the Tibetan version of the Prajfapti-sastra.25 Sanskrit frag- 


12 Bimala Churn Law, trans., Designation of Human Types (Puggalapanitatti), 1924, PTSTS, XII. Translated 
into Japanese by Tomotsugu Hiramatsu in Nanden, vol. 47. 

13 Baiyü Watanabe in Shükyö Kenkyü, NS. vol. 3, No. 1, p. 139. 

14 Discourse on Elements (Dhätukathä), ed. by U. Närada, London, Luzac for the PTS, 1962. Reviewed by 
R. E. W. Iggleden, JRAS. 1964, pp. 78-79. Translated into Japanese by Shinkai Suenaga in Nanden, vol. 47. 
Närada and Thein Nyun (tr.), Discourse on elements (Dhátukathd): the third book of the Abhidhammapitaka. 
(Pali Text Society Translation Series, No. 34.), London, Luzac, 1962. Reviewed by P. S. Jaini, BSOAS. vol. 
XXVII, part 1, 1964, pp. 181-182. 

1$ Translated into Japanese by Shókó Watanabe in Nanden, vols. 48 and 49. 

16 Translated into Japanese by Ryójun Yamazaki in Nanden, vols. 50 through 56. 

Pattana was translated into English by U Narada Mila Patthäna Sayadaw, London, Luzac, 1969. ZDMG. 
Band 121, 1971, 406-407. 

17 The thought of the Sarvästivädins is discussed in detail by Genjun Sasaki: Abidatsuma Shisé Kenkyil (Fe giis 
EBEA Studies on the Abhidharma philosophy), Tokyo, Kóbundo, 1958. Rev. EW. vol. 11, No. 4, pp. 297 fi; 
by K. Chen, JAOS. vol. 79, 1959, pp. 291-292. 

18 A detailed explanation is found in Baiyü Watanabe's Ubu Abidatsumaron no Kenkya (47335) Eos He O DIE 
Studies on the Abhidharma literature of the Sarvästivädins), Tokyo, Heibonsha, Oct. 1954, (11-1- 34-592 +26 pp.), 
pp. 1-178. It is likely that the six Abhidharma treatises of Theravada were composed in the second century 
B.C. and that the Six Pädasästras of the Sarvästivädins were composed later than that. (Benkyö Shiio, Bukkyö 
Tetsugaku, op. cit., p. 142.) On the Six Päda-sästra: Benkyó Shiio, Bukkyd Tetsugaku, op. cit., pp. 127-184. 
(Westernstudies] Early Abhidharma literature is examined by E. Frauwallner, WZKSO. VIII, 1964, pp. 59-99. 
Anukul Chandra Banerji, Sarvästiväda Literature, Calcutta, 1957. EW. vol. 9, 1958, pp. 261-262. Poussin, MCB. 
1, 1932, p. 65 f. 

19 RERE RA, 30 vols., Taisho, No. 1543. Translated into Chinese by Sanghadeva and Buddhasmrti 
383 A.D. This was translated into Japanese by Giyü Nishi and Yukio Sakamoto in KIK. Bidonbu, vols. 17 and 
18. 

Bal PB RE SEA RR, 20 vols, Taisho, No. 1544. Translated into Chinese by Hsüan-tsang. A Sanskrit fragment 
found by Pelliot was identified as that of the Abhidharmajfidnaprasthana-sastra by P. Demiéville, JA. CCXLIX, 
1961, pp. 461—475. The JAänaprasthäna-Sästra of Kätyäyaniputra. Retranslated into Sanskrit from the Chinese 
version of Hsüan-tsang by Santi Bhiksu Sastri, Vishva-Bharati, vol. 1, Santiniketan, 1955. 

20 fay BES dk L FH AS, 20 vols, Taisho, No. 1536. Translated into Chinese by Hsüan-tsang. This was 
translated into Japanese by B. Watanabe in KIK. Bidonbu, vols. 1 and 2. It is likely that the Paryäya-päda- 
fdstra was composed in the first century A.D. (Benkyó Shiio, Bukkyö Tetsugaku, Tokyo, Sanko Bunka Kenkyüsho, 
1972, p. 156.) 

22 DN. 23, RME in Dirghägama 9. 

22 B. Watanabe in Introduction to the Japanese translation of the text. 

33 B. Watanabe, Ubu etc., pp. 495-592. 

*4 B. Watanabe in Miyamoto Comm. Vol., p. 209 f. 

35 S, Kasugai in Altadipa, vol. 1, p. 1 f. 
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ments of this text were found in Bamiy4n.26 

(3) The Abhidharma-dharmaskandha-pàda-í£astra.?! The Sanskrit original has been lost, 
and only fragments of it are known.?® These exist in the Chinese version by Hsüan-tsang. 
There is an opinion that this text, the earliest of the six padasAstras of the Sarvästivädins, was 
composed at least 400 years after the Parinirvana of the Buddha,?? whereas another opinion 
is that this text was composed after the Abhidharma-sahgitiparyäyapäda-sästra and prior to other 
texts.30 Passages of the Abhidharma-dharmaskandha-päda-Sästra were cited about fifteen times 
in the Abhidharma-sangiti-paryäya-päda-Sästra.®! This text has a close connection with the 
Vibhanga. 

(4) The Abhidharma-prajfiaptipáda-$dstra.3? This must have been composed, inheriting 
the thought of the Loka-upasthána-sütra (H24) of the Dirghágama-sütra.33 This can be re- 
garded as a work preceding the Mahävibhäsä-fästra. More than sixty passages of the former 
are cited in the latter.31 The Rgyu gdags-pa (Küranaprajfiapti) is the Tibetan version of this 
text.35 

(5) The Abhidharma-jfdnakAya-páda-sastra.38 Its authorship is ascribed to Devasarman 
or Devaksema. It has a close connection with the DAdtukathd in the Pāli Tripitaka.3? 

(6) The Abhidharma-dhütukaya-páda-íüstra.98 This text has a close relationship with 
the Patthánapakara na.39 

(7) The Abhidharma-prakarana-päda-Sästra.% It was emended in about 160-320 A.D. 


26 R. Yamada, Bongo Butten, pp. 110-111. 

27 Biere, 12 volb., Taisho, No. 1534. Translated into Chinese by Hsüan-tsang. This was trans- 
lated into Japanese by B. Watanabe in KIK. Bidonbu, vol. 3. The Dharma-skandha-päda-Sästra was composed 
later than the Pali Vibhanga. (Benkyö Shiio, Bukkyö Tetsugaku, op. cit., pp. 156-174.) 

28 Sanskrit fragments of the Abhidharmaskandhapädafästra were examined by Jikido Takasaki in ZBK. vol. XIII, 
No. 1, Jan. 1965, pp. 411 ff. (in Engl.) 

29 B. Shiio in Bukkyd Gakuto, V, p. 1 f. 

30 B. Watanabe in the introduction to the Japanese translation. 

31 Baiyü Watanabe in Hikata Comm. Vol., pp. 31-42. 

32 HERR, 7 vols., Taisho, No. 1538. Translated into Chinese by 35:26 and others. This was translated into 
Japanese by Baiy& Watanabe in KIK. Bidonbu, vol. 3; Cf. S. Yamaguchi and S. Kasugai in Toyogaku Ronsö, pp. 
401-442. The Prajfaptipadasastra was composed later than the Dharma-skandhapada- and the Vijidna-kdya-pada- 
fdsiras. (Benkyö Shiio, Bukkyd Tetsugaku, op. cit., pp. 175-184.) 

33 B. Watanabe in the introduction to the Japanese translation. 

34 Taiken Kimura, Abidatsumaron no Kenkyü (PI E ERANA Studies on Abhidharma literature), Tokyo, 
Meiji Shoin, March 1937, (8+8+511+15 pp.), pp. 161-203, 325-337; cf. Appendix to the Japanese translation 
by B. Watanabe. Second edition: Kimura Taiken Zenshü, vol. 4, 430 pp., Tokyo, Daihórinkaku, March, 1968. 

35 Tohoku Catalogue, No. 4087. Susumu Yamaguchi and Shinya Kasugai in Téydgaku Ronsó (WEAR), 
pp. 402 f. 

36 fal PERS ER 10 vols, Taisho, No. 1539. Translated into Chinese by Hsüan-tsang. This was 
translated into Japanese by Baiyü Watanabe, KIK. Bidonbu, No. 4. 

37 B. Watanabe in the introduction to the Japanese translation. 

38 mp eS NIE, ERR 3 vok., Taisho, No. 1540. The authorship is traditionally ascribed to Vasumitra. 
Translated into Chinese by Hsuan-tsang. This was translated into Japanese by B. Watanabe in KIK. Bidonbu, 
vol. 5. Cf. Poussin, ACIO, 145. 

39 Introduction to the Japanese translation by B. Watanabe. 

40 fay PAE LEER, 18 vols, Taisho, No. 1542. The authorship has traditionally been ascribed to Vasu- 
mitra. "Translated into Chinese by Hsüan-tsang. This was translated into Japanese by B. Watanabe in KIK. 
Bidonbu, Vol. 5. 
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after the compilation of the Mahdvibhasa-Sastra.™ 

The biggest thesaurus of dogmas of the Sarvästivädins is the Abhidharma-mahd-vibhdsd- 
$ästra (Great Explanations of Theology),42 which is a detailed commentary on the Abhidharma- 
Jñanaprasthana-tastra. The Sanskrit original is lost; there is no Tibetan version, but there 
are two Chinese versions of the text, between which there are some discrepancies of dogma- 
tical opinions. The translation by Hsüar-tsang amounts to two hundred volumes in Chinese 
binding. It is believed to have been compiled during the reign of King Kaniska.43 It is 
likely that the Fourth Congress, in which it is said that this text was compiled, did not actually. 
take place.44 Of the two Chinese versions4^' the later one by Hsüan-tsang is more detailed 
in explanation. We have also discovered some discrepancies between the two versions of 
this text in attributing peculiar theories to specific philosophers:45 Various opinions are 
mentioned in this work.46 Vasumitra, whose opinions are often cited in this text, was a 
famous person, being regarded as an authority by many groups.? However, we need not 
assume though the existence of many Vasumitras.48 It is also difficult to assume the exis- 
tence of many Dharmatratas.49 The Pafica-vastu-vibhäsa-Sästra®®' by Dharmatrata, which 
is often cited in the Mahavibhdsà-f£ástra, was an earlier work which paved way to the latter.50 
Buddhadeva, who, as a representative of the Sarvästivädins, received the donation of a stüpa 
with the sanghäräma, by a Saka ruler, as is mentioned in the inscription of the Mathura 


41 Yukio Sakamoto in Shakys Kenky8, NS. vol. 12, No. 5, p. 58 f. 

42 The older version is TEREZEIbER, 60 vols., Taisho, No. 1546. Translated into Chinese by Buddha- 
varman and others. This work has been traditionally ascribed to Kätyäyaniputra (Ist century B.C.), but the latter 
must be the author of the Abhidharma-jRänaprasthäna-Sästra upon which this is a commentary. The new version 
is ET BERKEY iA 200 vols., Taisho, No. 1545. Translated into Chinese in 656-659 A.D. by Hsüan-tsang. 
This work was translated into Japanese by Taiken Kimura, Giyü Nishi and Yukio Sakamoto in K7K. Bidonbu, 
vols. 7-17. "There are some discrepancies between the two Chinese versions of the Mahäribhäsä-sästra. (Köshö 
Kawamura, /BK. vol. 15, No. 2, March 1967, pp. 95-99.) The passage concerning the controversy on time in 
the Vibhasá, 76, was translated into French and the features of the Sarvästiväda were discussed by L. de La 
V. Poussin, MCB. vol. 5, 1937, pp. 1-158. The passage setting forth the concept of the two Truths in the Vibhása, 
77, was translated into French by L. de La V. Poussin, MCB. vol. 5, 1937, pp. 159-187. 

43 'Taiken Kimura asserted that the Mahävibhäsä-$ästra was compiled some time after the reign of king Kaniska, 
probably in the middle of the 2nd century A.D. (p[EEESISOBI7L Tokyo, Meiji Shoin, 1937, pp. 205-257.) 
But H. Ui does not adopt this opinion in his Indo Tetsugakushi. 

44 B. Shiio, Kyóten etc., p. 75 f. 

44^ The Vibhdsa-Sdstra (Pizh iğ) seems to have been an independent treatise which was composed prior to the 
older and newer versions of the Abhidharma-vibhäsä-$ästra. (Köshö Kawamura, IBK. vol. 16, No. 1, March 1968, 
pp. 847-877.) 

45 B. Watanabe, Ubu etc., 1054, pp. 253-494. Watanabe pointed out all the discrepancies. 

46 Takumi in Sh2kyo Kenkyü, No. 131, p. 43 f. The Arya-satydbhisamaya in the Mahävibhäsä-$ästra was discussed 
by Köshö Kawamura in 7BK. vol. 9, No. 1, Jan. 1961, p. 132 f. 

47 R. Yamada in Ui Comm. Vol., p. 529 f. 

48 R. Yamada in Bunka, vol. 11, No. 7, p. 36 f. 

49 R. Yamada in Bunka, vol. 11, No. 7, p. 42 f. 

49^ Pañcauastuka Sästra and Vibhágá. Studied and rendered into Sanskrit by N. Aiyaswami Sastri, Vishva- 
Bharati, vol. X, 1961, i-xiv and pp. 1-54. 

50 Késh6 Kawamura in ZBK. vol. XIII, No. 2, March 1965, pp. 140-144. The Chinese version of the Pañ- 
cavastuka-$ästra, attributed to Fach'ang, was unearthed in the Tun-huang cave. Fach'ang has four other works to 
his credit. viz., Taisho, No. 255, 936, 1302, 2090. The Chinese version of the Paftcavastuka-vibhasé by Hsüan- 
tsang (Taisho, vol. 28, No. 1555) was rendered into Sanskrit by N. Aiyaswami Sastri: Paflcanastuka Sastra and 
Paflcavastuka-vibhäsä, Santiniketan, Vishoa-bharati. Reprinted from the Vishva-Bharati Annals, vol. X.. 
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Lion Capital, must have been the Buddhadeva referred to in the Mahavibhásá-fastra.31 An 
anthology of thc Chinese version of the Mahävibhäsä was found in Central Asia.9? 

The Säriputra-abhidharma-Sästra,5® whose authorship is traditionally ascribed to Säriputra, 
and whose sectarian standpoint is not clear, has a close relation to the Vibhajjavàdins.54 
This treatise seems to have been composed and enlarged by the Vätsiputriyas after Asoka. 
Some connection with the Mahäsanghikas is evident because it sets forth the theory that the 
mind (citta) is originally pure.55 The Arya-Vasumitra-safgiti-fastra98 is a treatise of the Sar- 
västivädins,5? but it includes the teachings of not only this school, but also of other schools.5® 

Dharmaéri composed the Abhidharma-hrdaya-Sästra®® in about 200 A.D.60 Upasänta 
composed the Abhidharma-Ardaya-sütra,?! which is a gloss on the former. Dharmaträta®? 
(c. 380 A.D.) wrote the Samyukta-abhidharma-hrdaya-Sastra.®3 The Abhidharmämrta-Sästra is 
ascribed to Bhadanta Ghosaka,®4 who is mentioned as a great philosopher of the Sarvästiväda 
school in the Mahävibhäsä-Sästra. The Sämmitiya-nikäya-$ästra®5 is the only work of the Sām- 
mitiya school which has been preserved in Chinese. (There are none in Sanskrit.) This 


51 M, Shizutani, On Buddhadeva in the Mahävibhägäfästra, Bukkyö Shigaku, vol. 2, No. 4, Jan. 1952, pp. 31-39. 

52 Rvögon Fukuhara in ZBK. vol. 6, No. 1, 1958, pp. 182-185. 

53 Hs (Taisho, No. 1548), translated into Chinese by Dharmayasas and Dharmottara (?). This 
was translated into Japanese by Baiyü Watanabe in K/K. Bidonbu, vols. 19 and 22. Watanabe gives the title 
Sáriputrábhidharmaprakara na. 

54 'T. Kimura, Abidatsuma-ron no Kenkyü, Tokyo, Meiji Shoin, 1937, pp. 140-160. 

55 Giyü Nishi, The philological significance of the Säriputra-abhidharma-fästra, Miyamota Comm. Vol., Tokyo, 
Sanseidó, 1954, p. 215 f. Watanabe (op. cit. Introd.) thinks that this treatise was considerably influenced by the 
Mahäsarghikas, and that it has a close connection with the Prakaranapáda and the Vibhanga-Sästras. 

56 RUA IE REA Ra, 10 vols., Taisho, No. 1549. Translated into Chinese by Sanghabhiti and others in 
384 A.D. This was translated into Japanese by Chizen Akanuma and Kyöyü Nishio in KIK. Bidonbu, vol. 6. 
Shinya Kasugai tried to derive some ideas of this text from the Käthaka-Upanisad. (IBK. vol. 10, no. 2, March 
1962, pp. 77-81.) 

57 B. Watanabe, Ubu eic., 1954, pp. 179-252. 

58 Bodhisattva Vasumitra seems to be a person of the Ist century A.D. (Introduction to the Japanese transla- 
tion.) 

59 Dharmasri (5%), PIER BR. Translated into Chinese by Sanghadeva and $8. This was translated 
by Baiyü Watanabe, Kögen Midzuno and Shuten Watanabe in KIK. Bidonbu, vol. 21. This text was discussed 
by R. Yamada in Bunka, vol, 11, No. 7, p. 33 f. E. Frauwallner asserts that the Abhidharmasara of Dharmasri 
is the oldest dogmatical work of the Sarvästivädins. Its philosophical standpoint might be termed as the Abhisa- 
mayaväda, (Erich Frauwallner, Abhidharma-studien, III, Der Abhisamayavadah, WZKS. Band XV, 1971, 
pp. 69-102.) He continues Abhidharma-studies, Erich Frauwallner, Abhidharma-studien, IV, Der Abhid- 
harma der anderen Schulen, WZKS. Band XV, 1971, pp. 103-121; XVI, 1972, pp. 95-152. 

60 Introduction to the Japanese translation. 

6! Translated in K7K. Bidonbu, vol. 21. 

62 Introduction to the Japanese translation. 

63 MERA PS ARR, Taisho, No. 1552. Translated into Chinese by Sanghavarman and others. This was trans- 
lated into Japanese by B. Watanabe and K. Midzuno in KIK. Bidonbu, vols. 20 and 21. Cf. P. Pelliot, JA. 1930, 
p. 267 f. 

64 Kaj PE SET SERRA, 2 vols., Taisho, No. 1553. The translator is anonymous. This was translated by Kögen 
Midzuno in ĶIK. vol. 2. This text was restored from Chinese to Sanskrit. Shanti Bhikshu Sastri, Abhidharmamrta 
of Ghosaka, Vishvabharati Studies, 17, Santiniketan, 1953. Vishva-Bharati Annals, vol. V, 1953, pp. 1-151; cf. 
vol. VI, 1954, i-vi. 

65 =H, 3 vols., Taisho, No. 1649. The translator is anonymous. This was translated into Japanese 
by Chizen Akanuma and Kyöyü Nishio in K7K. Bidonbu, vol. 6. The Sämmitiyanikäyasästra was translated from 
Chinese into English by K. Venkataramanan, Vishva-Bharati Annals, vol. V, 1953, pp. 153-243. 
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text discusses the significance of the individual existence (pudgala) of a person. Sanskrit frag- 
ments (prior to the latter half of the 5th century A.D.) describing the Eight Great Hot Hells 
were found in Japan.96 The scriptures which were first studied in China were those of 
Hinayána on meditation (dhyana 737%.) .° 

Vasubandhu was a very important figure in the history of Indian Buddhism. Professor 
E. Frauwallner studied the records of this famous Buddhist philosopher to whom many works 
were ascribed. He asserted that there were two Vasubandhus, one of the Hinayäna, the au- 
thor of the Abhidharmakosa (A.D. 400—480), and the other of the Mahayana, who was Asanga’s 
younger brother (A.D. 320-380). Prof. H. Sakurabe objects to this theory,6® and on other 
grounds, Professor Hikata opines that Vasubandhu lived A.D. 400-480.8? Dr. P.S. Jaini 
asserts that we are not justified in limiting the activities of the younger Vasubandhu to Hina- 
yäna alone, and that the date of the Kosakära Vasubandhu and his relation to Asanga still 
remain unsettled.?0 

The best-known compendium of the doctrine of the Sarvästivädins is Vasubandhu's?t 
Abhidharma-kosa-Sästra”! (The Storehouse of Theology).?2 


66 Kogetsu, p. 662. Other fragments of nearly the same purport were ound in the Shitennóji temple in Osaka. 

6? Enichi Öchö in ZBK. vol. 1, No. 1, p. 79 f. 

68 H. Sakurabe, On Frauwallner's dating of Vasubandhu, /BK. 1, 1951, p. 202 f. 

69 Ryüshö Hikata, The date of Vasubandhu, in Miyamoto Comm. Vol. p. 305 f. 

70 P, S. Jaini, BSOAS. vol. XXI, part 1, 1958, pp. 48-53. 

70^ On Vasubandhu and Abhidharmakosa: Aruna Haldar, JOI. vol. X VII, No. 3, March 1968, pp. 247-266. 

71 Studies on the Abhidharmakofa are exhaustively mentioned in R. Yamada: Bongo Butten, pp. 111-114. Cf 
Shokei Matsumoto’s article (The Journal of Intercultural Studies, No. 3, 1976). 

The verse portion in Sanskrit of the Abhidharmakosa was discovered and published. Ed. by V. V. Gokhale, 
JBBRAS. NS. vol. 22. All the kärikäs of the first three chapters of the Sanskrit original, the two Chinese versions 
and the Tibetan version are collated and translated into Japanese and English by professors of Ryükoku University 
under the editorship of Prof. Ryógon Fukuhara (A4ZEJEERRIER Ar SH BERKER OFF FI dh - 18. 
dh + TEI dh—), Kyoto, Nagata Bunshödö, March 1973, 649 pp. 

72 In China and Japan the standard work which formed the basis for the studies of this text was Hsüan-tsang's 
Chinese translation, ESP Bj 848.4728, Taisho, No. 1558. This Chinese version was edited and translated into 
classical Japanese with annotations by Kyokuga Saheki: Kando Abidatsuma Kusharon (SEU pop PERS ER): 
10 vols., published by Nishimura Shichibei, Kyoto, 1886. An index to this edition was compiled by Suisai 
Funahashi and revised by Issai Funahashi: Kandö Abidatsuma Kusharon Sakuin (KAT R ERHALE EROR E |). First 
published by Otani University, Kyoto, 1950, 302 pp. Revised edition: Kyoto, Hózókan, March 1956, 84-99 pp. 
Hsüan-tsang's Chinese version was translated into French by Louis de La Vallée Poussin, (L’ Abhidharmakosa de 
Vasubandhu, Paris, Paul Geuthner; Louvain, J. B. Istas, 1923-1931, 6 vols.) Th. Stcherbatsky: The Soul Theory of 
the Buddhists, Pétersbourg 1920, BASR., pp. 823-958. The Chinese text was critically translated into Japanese 
in collation with Sanskrit fragments by Taiken Kimura and U. Wogihara in KDK. Ronbu.  Retranslated, nearly 
in the same style by Giyü Nishi in KJK. vols. 25 and 26. Detailed studies on each chapter were published. 
Hajime Sakurabe, Kusharon no Kenkyü—Kai Konpon (44r 88 Oo R - Wih A Study on the Abhidharmakosa, 
the Ist and 2nd chapters), Kyoto, Hözökan, 1969. Reviewed by Susumu Yamaguchi, Suzuki Nenpö, Nos. 5-7, 
1968-1970, pp. 68-73. The third chapter (Joka) was carefully and critically translated into Japanese by S. 
Yamaguchi and Issai Funahashi: Kusha-ron no Genten Kaimei, Seken-bon (MAE AORAR, qf Textual 
Study of Vasubandhu's Abhidharmakoía and Yasomitra’s Abhidharmakosavydkhyad), Kyoto Hözökan, Nov. 1955, 
20--520--16--32 pp. It consists of two Japanese translations: the first is on the Tibetan translation of the 
chapter on loka (worlds) in Vasubandhu's Abhidharmakosa; the second is on the same chapter from Yasomitra’s 
Abhidharmakofavyákhyd. There is also a critical commentary which compares the two translations. Here the 
text of Wogihara is often corrected. "The chapter on karman in Hsüan-tsang's version was critically commented 
on by Issai Funahashi: Go no Kenkya (32 DHA A Study on Karman), Kyoto, Hözökan, May 1954, (7-- 3814-13 
pp-), pp. 210-373. Reviewed by G. Morichini in EW. vol. 10, Nos. 1-2, March-June 1959, p. 130 f. The 
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The main body of this work consists of kárikás, and Vasubandhu himself wrote a com- 
mentary'?' in prose ón the kärikäs. In the original Kärikä text there were only 598 kári- 
kas.72” From olden times there have been opinions that Vasubandhu wrote this work 
basing himself upon the standpoint of the Sautrántikas; and that is why the Abhidharmakofa 
was criticized by orthodox Sarvästivädins such as Sanghabhadra. 

All the passages in which the word kila (“it is reported that ...”’) is used in the Abhi- 
dharmakoía virtually represent Vasubandhu's own opinion, dissenting from the orthodox 
theories of the Sarvästivädins, and mostly agreeing with those of the Sauträntikas.?3 It 
is likely that in composing the Koga Vasubandhu was greatly influenced by Dharmasri and 
Ghosaka.?4 Although it is problematic whether he faithfully represented the traditional 
doctrine of this school or not, this text has served as a good introduction to the doctrine in 
many Asiatic countries. The Sanskrit original has been found recently. Only one com- 
mentary by Yasomitra in Sanskrit exists.?? But there exist several commentaries on it in 
the Tibetan Tripifaka.% One of them, Samathadeva's commentary has been clarified.?? 


chapter on karman in the Abhidharmakosa-vyákhyà was translated into Japanese by Issai Funahashi: Go Shisd Josetsu 
(SEAS RR Introduction to the thought of Karman), Kyoto, Hözökan, Sept. 1956, (148 pp.), pp. 27-148. The 
chapter of anufaya was studied by Issai Funahashi in Yamaguchi Comm. Vol., p. 145 f. The passage on time in the 
Tibetan version was translated into Japanese by Shüyü Kanaoka in Mikkyö Bunka, 1961, pp. 22-33. The ninth 
chapter (Refutation of Ego) of YaSomitra's Vyäkhyd was translated into Japanese by Issai Funahashi in Otani 
Daigaku Kenkyü Nempö, No. 15, March 1963, pp. 1-61. Cf. Hajime Sakurabe in ibid., No. 12, 1946, pp. 73-102, 
1947. Cf. T. Inoguchi in Bukkyögaku Kenkyü, No. 6, p. 67 f. A bilingual (Sanskrit and Chinese) index to the verse 
portion of this text was compiled and edited by Megumu Honda in the Proceedings of the Okurayama Oriental Research 
Institute, Yokohama, No. 3. Yuichi Kajiyama, The atomic theory of Vasubandhu, the author of the Abhidharma- 
kosa, IBK. vol. XIX, No. 2, March 1971, (19-24), (in Engl.). 

22” The Sanskrit original of the Bhäsya was also found, and Miss Dike was going to publish it under the guidance 
of Prof. V. V. Gokhale at the University of Delhi. Finally two editions of the Sanskrit original were published. 
Abhidharma-koSabhäsya of Vasubandhu, edited by P. Pradhan, K. P. Jayaswal Research Institute, Patna, 1967, 
Tibetan Sanskrit Works Series, vol. VIII. Abhidharmakofa and Bhäsya of Acharya Vasubandhu with Sphulárthd 
Commentary of Ácárya Yafomitra. Edited by Swami Dwarkadas Shastri, Bauddha Bharati, Varanasi, Bauddha 
Bharati Series-5, Part 1, 1970; Part 2, 1971; Part 3, 1972. Index to the Abhidharmakosabhäsya (P. Pradhan edition), 
(BJ Be. RS 365 |), by Akira Hirakawa in collaboration with Shunei Hirai, So Takahashi, Noriaki Hakamaya, 
Giei Yoshizu. Part I: Sanskrit-Chinese-Tibetan, 1973; Part II: Chinese-Sanskrit, 1977; Part III: Tibetan- 
Sanskrit, 1978, Tokyo, Daizó Shuppan Kabushikikaisha. 

72” This fact has been made clear by the collaborative studies of Ryükoku University professors under Prof. 
Ryógon Fukuhara, op. cit., especially p. 647. 

73 Junsho Kato, in Nakamura Commemoration Volume, (Tokyo, Shunjüsha, Nov. 1973), pp. 323-343. 

74 E. Frauwallner, WZKSO. vol. 7, 1963, pp. 20-36. 

?5 Yasomitra's Sanskrit commentary was published: Sphutdrthà Abhidharmakosavyadkhyd. The Work of Yasomitra. 
Ed. by Unrai Wogihara, Tokyo, the Publishing Association of Abhidharma-kofa-vyakhyd, 1932-1936, 723 +2+3+ 
16 pp. The former works by Poussin and Lévi were considerably corrected, and Poussin admitted that Wogi- 
hara's edition was better than his own. (MCB. vol. 5, 1936-37, pp. 267—268.) Abhidharmakosa and Bhäsya of Ácárya 
Vasubandhu with Sphufärthä Commentary of Acärya Yafomitra. 3 parts, ed. by Swami Dwarkadas Shastri, Varanasi, 
Bauddha Bharati, 1970, 1971, 1972. The first and second chapters of this commentary were translated into 
Japanese by U. Wogihara and S. Yamaguchi, and published by the above-mentioned Association in 3 vols; vol. 1 
by U. Wogihara, June 1933, 142 pp.; vol. 2 by Wogihara and S. Yamaguchi, Sept. 1934, 159 pp.; vol. 3 by Wogi- 
hara and Yamaguchi, Sept. 1939, 108 pp. 

76 Enga Teramoto in Mujinto, August 1912, p. 6 f.; Sept. p. 10 f.; Nov. p. 13 f.; R. Yamada, Bongo Butten, p. 113. 

77 Ken Sakurabe in ZBK. vol. 4, No. 2, p. 155 f. The passages of the Madhyamakágama cited in Samathadeva’s 
commentary on the Abhidharmakosa slightly differ from those of the existing Majjhima-nikäya, (Hajime Sakurahe in 
Yamaguchi Comm. Vol., p. 155 f.) 
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Those by Pürnavardhana, Säntideva, Dignäga and Sthiramati also exist in Tibetan; those 
by Gunamati and Vasumitra were lost. 

This work of Vasubandhu was translated by Paramärtha and by Hien-tsang; of these, 
Paramartha’s version is more literal than Hien-tsang’s.”® Abstruse philosophical problems 
in the Abhidharmakosa were discussed among Chinese?? and Japanese scholars for more than 
thousand years.80 

The teachings in the 4bhidharmakofa-füstra are so highly technical and complicated that 
without the aid of synoptical exposition one cannot understand them. For this purpose 
expository works of the Japanese scholars are indispensable.§! Well-known introductions 
to the doctrine of this text, written in the feudal days of Japan, were the Ushit Shichijügohö ki8? 
(A manual of the 75 dharmas of the Sarvástivadins)8? and the Usha Shichijügo-hö Myémoku®4 
(Explanations on the 75 dharmas of the Sarvástivádins). Recent studies have made it clear 
that in composing this treatise Vasubandhu utilized to a great extent the Samyuktäbhidharma- 
hrdaya-Sästra.®° 


Vasubandhu’s Abhidharmakoía evoked heated debate in the school. The work was cri- 


78 R. Fukuhara in JBK. vol. 2, No. 1, p. 111 f. 

?9 e.g. (IL d» BAD, 30 vols. Translated into Japanese by Giyü Nishi in KIK. Ronshübu, vols. 1, 2 (till the 10th 
vol. up to now). 

80 Their discussions were collected and explained in classical Chinese. Kyokuga Saheki, Kusharon Meisho Zakki 
URAA Miscellanies on places for sight-seeing in the Abhidharma-kofa), published by Nishimura Shichi- 
bei, Kyoto, 1887, in 6 vols. 

81 Even such a master of Buddhist scholarship as Poussin did not write an exposition on the thought of the text, 
in the introduction to his French translation of the text; his introduction was merely historical and bibliographical. 
Japanese scholarship presents good introductory works, such as: Kendö Kajikawa, Kusharon Taikö (AREA 
Outline of Kofa-Jastra), 1908; revised 6th ed. April 1918, Tokyo, Komeisha, 5+169+4 pp. Shunichi Takagi: 
Kusha Kyögi (AS 3% Teachings of the Kofa-fastra), 1919. Reprint by Rinsen Shoten. Only the verses were ex- 
plained by Suisai Funahashi, Kusharon Kögi (Rripe Lectures on the Kosa-fästra), in Daizökyö Köza (KIEZE 
BEBE), No. 10, Tokyo, Toho Shoin, Feb. 1933, 8—572 pp.; Yuishin Saito, Kusharon-ju Kowa (Mi 0S ERI SE 
Lectures on the verses of the Kosa-fästra), Tokyo, Heigo Shuppansha, Feb. 1920, 2+9+465+2 pp. The 
structure of the whole text was discussed by Kyödö Washio (R EZGİ) in Rokujö Gakuhö, Feb. 1912, p. 53 f.; by 
Suisai Funahashi in ibid., Jan., p. 11 ff; March, p. 56f. In Japan there have been published a large number of 
expositions on the Abhidharma-kofa. They were mentioned exhaustively by Suisai Funahashi in Mujintö, Feb. 
1912, p. 50 f.; May, p. 66 f.; Nov., p. 53 f. Masafumi Fukaura, Kushagaku Gairon (A&R Outline of Ab- 
hidharma-kosa Practice), Kyoto, Hyakkaen, 1951. This was criticized by I. Funahashi in Otani Gakuhö, pp. 
32-44. The Genjö-gi Ryaku Mondo, 4 vols. (KERN) by Chüzan ri (934-976) of Japan is a commentary 
upon K'uei-chi's U (631—682) Erh-shihch‘i-hsien-shöng-chang Z444. This is an important work of the 
Abhidharmakosa school of Japan. The first volume of this work was edited by Shóshin Fukihara (KU 
ERINAAONIEU, Kyoto, Kiichir6 Kanda, Feb. 1970). Based upon Japanese studies Rosenberg published an 
illuminating exposition: Otto Rosenberg (Aus dem Russischen übersetzt von Frau E. Rosenberg), Die Probleme 
der Buddhistischen Philosophie, Heidelberg, O. Harrassowitz, 1924. The doctrine of this text is so highly abstruse, 
that Japanese scholars have often resorted to various kinds of diagrams or charts which enable us to grasp the 
teachings of this treatise. Dokusan Oshio made 4 charts of diagrammatical explanations which give a compre- 
hensive survey of the teachings of the A. K. (Abidatsuma Kusharon Zuki p Ryte 88] fg. Charts of the Abhi- 
dharmakosa, Tokyo, Daiyükaku, 1934.) 

2 EREHE 

83 This text was explained by Kenei Koyama and published in 5 vols, by Nagata Bunshódó, Kyoto, 1892- 
1894. The life of Shütei Teizan (5244441), the author of the Ush8 Shichijü-go-hö-ki, was investigated in detail 
by Ryöiku Ishikawa in ZBK. vol. XIII, No. 2, March 1965, pp. 145-149. 

ML auE B 

85 Taiken Kimura, Abidatsumaron no Kenkyü, Tokyo, Meiji Shoin, 1937, pp. 259-324. 
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ticized by his opponent Saüghabhadra (alias Sahantabhadra)86 in his work Abhidharma- 
Nyäyänusära.®° And he wrote another work Abhidharmakofa-samayapradipika,® to make clear 
the tenets of this school. ‘The Sanskrit originals of both these texts are lost, but recently the 
Sanskrit text of the Abhidharmadipa by Dipakära, a follower of Sahghabhadra, has been edited. 

It is likely that this work was composed between 450 and 550 A.D. Sanghabhadra was 
called the “New Sarvastivadin’’.8? The content of this work coincides in many respects with 
that of the Nydydnusdra, and it is very helpful for clarifying passages of the Chinese version 
of the latter.?? The Abhidharmakosa of Vasubandhu had great influence on the thought of 
later Sarvástivádins.9! The Shéng-sé-chih-lun,?? a Mongolian work by Hphags-pa the Lama, 
was chiefly based on the AbAidharma-kofa.93 A good and concise introduction to the doctrine 
of this school is the Abhidharmdvatdra-prakarana®4 by Skandhila. 

The Lokotthandbhidharma-sdstra,®5 whose Sanskrit original was lost, and which was trans- 
lated into Chinese by Paramártha96 in 559 A.D., is a work of Buddhist cosmology. Its stand- 
point ts very close to that of the Sarvästivädins, but not exactly the same. The Karmavibha- 
ngopadeSa is a commentary on the Mahákarmavibhanga.9 The Karma-Vibhanga-Upadesa 
not only mentions the titles of other Buddhist Sanskrit texts but also often adds citations from 
these. Although these citations echo very faintly the wordings of the Sarvästiväda, this text 


86 Sanghabhadra's epistemology was fully discussed in Genjun Sasaki's Abidatsuma Shisö Kenkya (Ka BRE Be BAS 
PÆ A study of Abhidharma Philosophy), Tokyo, Kóbundo, 1958, pp. 343 ff. Sahghabhadra's thought is cited 
in the Tattvasamgraha, and its fragments here coincide fairly well with the theory of time (={###4#) in the 
Nyäyänusära, according to the investigation by Mr. J. Kato. 

8? fia] PB ENTE RERR, 80 vols., Taisho, No. 1562. Translated by Hsiian-tsang. This was translated into 
Japanese by Chizen Akanuma in KIK. Bidonbu, vols. 27-30. 

88 Kaj PB SERE GASB, 40 vols., Taisho, No. 1563. Translated into Chinese by Hsüan-tsang. This was translated 
into Japanese by Gohó Hayashi in KIK. Bidonbu, vols. 23-24. The original text was translated into Tibetan 
also. But the Tibetan version looks like a commentary on the Abhidharmakosa, its contents being fairly different 
from the Chinese version, The title Samayapradipikä was proposed by J. Takakusu in his biography of Vasu- 
bandhu, whereas Susumu Yamaguchi suggested Prabhásitasamaya without referring to Takakusu. (Yamaguchi, 
Bukkyo ni okeru U to Mu tono Tairon BIC yt SA L HEL 0x] 88, pp. 410-411.) 

89 Junshö Kato, IBK. vol. 16, No. 1, Dec. 1967, pp. 120-121. 

90 Abhidharmadipa with Vıbhäshäprabhärritti. Edited by Padmanabh S. Jaini, (Tibetan Sanskrit Works Series, 
Vol. IV), Patna, Kashi Prasad Jayaswal Research Institute, 1959. Reviewed by A. Wayman, JAOS. vol. 82, 
1962, pp. 589-591; by E. Conze, JRAS. 1962, p. 161; by Genjun Sasaki in BSOAS. vol. 25, No. 2, 1962. Cf. Otani 
Gakuhö, No. 1, 1965, p. 56. Discussed by J. W. de Jong, IIJ. vol. 6, 1962, p. 174. 

21 Suisai Funahashi in Mujinto, Oct. 1905, p. 11 f. 

?? EHI Alaa 

93 Shüyü Kanaoka in IBK. vol. 7, No. 2, 1959, p. 774 f. 

94 Ki EHS IA, 2 vols., Taisho, No. 1554. Translated into Chinese by Hsüan-tsang. This was translated. 
into Japanese by K. Midzuno in KIK. Ronshübu, vol. 2; cf. KDK. Tocharian fragments of a commentary on 
the Abhidharmávatára-prakarana were found in the Baz” aklik cave. ` It is likely that it is the original of the text 
translated by Hsüan-tsang, who seems to have translated it rather arbitrarily. The Prakarana has a corresponding 
text in the Tibetan Tripitaka. (Taijun Inoguchi in Monumenta Serindica, vol. 4, Appendix, pp. 336-342.) The 
Abhidharmávatára-$dstra was discussed by Shigaki Kudó, Nanto Bukkyö, No. 21, 1968, 9-20. 

95 The Sanskrit title is a mere conjecture. 

96 v7 tth) Ry, 10 vols. “Translated into Japanese hy Baiyü Watanabe in KIK. Ronshübu, vol. 1. 

97 Sylvain Levi, Mahäkarmavibhanga (la grande classification des actes) et Karmavibhangopadesa (discussion sur 
le Karmavibhangopadesa, discussion sur le Mahakarmavibhanga, textes sanscrits rapportés du Nepal, édités et traduits 
avec les textes paralléles en sanscrit, en pali, en tibétain, en chinois et en koutchéen), Paris, 1932. On the 
Mahäkarmavibhonga and Karmavibhangopadesa cf. MCB. vol. 3, 1964-65, pp. 371-373; Yamada, Bongo Butten, 
pp. 39-42. 
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does not quote the canonical Sanskrit texts of this school. 

The Yogavidhi, whose Sanskrit fragments were published recently, also represents the 
thought of the Sarvástivádins.?? In a certain yoga book, Sanskrit fragments of which were 
found in Turfan, rules for meditation arc set forth, by means of which a yogin becomes a 
bodhisattva, in spite of the fact that the standpoint of this treatise is Hinayäna.100 

A yoga text found in Qizil bears a close resemblance to the teachings of the Sarvásti- 
váda.!?! Vasuvarman, who composed the Catuhsatya-nirdefa, must have been later than 
Vasubandhu. He was a liberal thinker among the Sarvästivädins.102 

The Satyastddhi-fdstra!°3 by Harivarman, whose Sanskrit original is lost and only the 
Chinese translationl04 is available, is a peculiar work whose standpoint was often doubted 
as to whether it was Hinayäna or Mahayana. This work is based on the traditional theory 
of the Four Noble Truths.195 Examining the Nairätmya theory of the Satyasiddhi-sdstra 
one is led to the conclusion that the work belongs to the line of development of the Sauträn- 
tikas.106 But to some extent it is influenced by the Madhyamika philosophy. According 
to this work, the teaching that ‘everything exists’ or ‘everything does not exist’ is nothing but 
an expediency, and is not the ultimate doctrine.197 It is likely that the theory of the Three 
Aspects of Mind in the Satyasiddhi-éastra worked as the origin to the theory of trisvabhäva in the 
system of the Yogäcära school.108 

The earliest fragments of the Sauträntika were found in Qizil, Central Asia, and have 
been deciphered.109 

In Japanese temples many Sanskrit fragments of the Abhidharma texts were found which 
were lost to the continent of Asia. Some of them have been deciphered and published.!!0 
A Sanskrit manuscript preserved in the Shitennóji Temple in Osaka describes the tortures 
in hells. It is supposed to belong to the first half of the 5th century A.D.!!1 Buddhist cos- 
mology was systematically described on maps by medieval Japanese scholars in the feudal 
days.112 

98 C. B. Tripathi, Karmavibhangopadefa und Berliner Texte, Tripathi, WZKSO. Band X, 1966, pp. 208-210. 

99 Dieter Schlingloff, IT J. vol. 7, 1964, pp. 146-155. 

100 Dieter Schlinglofi, Ein buddhistisches Yogalehrbuch, Berlin, Akademie-Verlag, 1964. Reviewed by E. 
Frauwallner, WZKSO. Bd. 1966, X, pp. 224-225. 

101 D. Seyfort Ruegg, JAOS. vol. 87, No. 2, April-June 1967, pp. 157-165. 

102 Rydgon Fukuhara, Shitai-ron no Kenkyü (Wik RONA A study on Vasuvarman's Caluhsalya-nirdesa), Kyoto, 
Nagata Bunshódó, Feb. 1972, 19+461+27 pp. About the date of Vasuvarman, cf. op. cit., pp. 8-9. 

103 Hakuju Ui, Bukkyö Hanron, pp. 278-295. 

104 setz, 16 vols. Translated into Chinese by Kumärajiva in 412 A.D. This was translated into Japa- 
nese by Hakuju Ui in KIK. Ronshübu, vol. 3. A manuscript of the Satyasiddhi with Japanese diacritical explana- 
tions CK EA) from the Nara period has been preserved in the library of the Todaiji Temple, (Kazuo Suzuki in 
Nanto Bukky3, No. 3, May 1957, pp. 98-99.) The Satyasiddhi-£&stra was discussed by J. Rahder, PhEW. vol. V, 
1956, p. 348 f. 

105 K. Hayashima in ZBK. vol. 1, No. 2, p. 114 f. 

106 Naoya Funahashi in ZBK. vol. XIII, No. 1, Jan. 1965, pp. 239-242. 

Kógen Midzuno, Komazawa Daigaku Bukkyö Gakukai Nempo, No. 1, Feb. 1931. 

107 S, Miyamoto, Daijo etc., p. 154 f. 

108 Naoya Funahashi in JBK. vol. 11, No. 1, Jan. 1963, pp. 215-218. 

109 Yüsho Miyasaka in ZBK. vol. 10, No. 2, March 1962, pp. 269-275. 

1110 Described in detail by R. Yamada, Bongo Butten, pp. 114-119. 

111 Akira Yuyama, Shitennóji (UKE), No. 278, pp. 1-15. 

112 Nobuo Muroga and Kazutaka Unno in Bukkyó Shigaku, vol. 4, Nos. 3-4, Aug. 1955, pp. 84-96. 
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10.C. Later Southern Buddhism (Theravada) 


The Nettipakara na! and the Petakopadesa?, the authorship of both of which has traditionaily 
been ascribed to Mahäkaccäyana, are placed outside of the Tipitaka. The former, the title 
of which means ‘“The Book of Guidance (to the True Religion)”, is the earliest work which 
offers a methodical treatment of the teaching of the Buddha. Some Western scholars say 
that this was composed around the beginning of the Christian era. K. Midzuno conjectures 
that this work was originally not one of Pali Buddhism, but that it later was adopted by it. It 
is reported that there exist six commentaries on the Nettipakarana. The Nettipakarana sets 
forth the sixteen ways of explanation or the sixteen categories (hára) concerning the interpre- 
tation of scriptural passages. The Pefakopadesa, "Instruction of the Students of the Scrip- 
tures", was composed before the 3rd century A.D. (i.e. prior to Nagarjuna and the Vimutti- 
magga.)* 

For the study of the interchange of ideas between India and Greece, the main Greek 
materials are Ta Indika by Megasthenes and the Travel Records of Apollonius, and the main 
Indian material is Milindapaftha® ("Questions of King Milinda”), in which the Buddhist 


1 Ed. by H. Hardy, with extracts from Dhammapäla’s commentary, PTS, 1902; cf. W. If, p. 183. The 
Nettipakarana is earlier than the Patihdna, (JRAS. 1925, p. 111 ff.). The chapter of Nayasamutthàna of the Netti- 
pakarana was translated into Japanese by Ryójun Satö in Jodokys ($ 4-384 —— DIEB L FIRE), compiled by Jödo- 
kyö Shisö Kenkyükai (#+# BAB HES), Sankibó, June 1972, 27-44. 

2 Ed. by Arabinda Barua, PTS. 1949. 

3 lakkhana-hára was discussed by Rydjun Sató, IBK. vol. 12, No. 2, March 1964, pp. 124-125; vol. 14, No. 2, 
March 1966, pp. 205-208. | 

4 K. Midzuno in IBK. vol. 7, No. 2, March 1959, pp. 56-68. 

5 [Western Translations] Horner, I. B., King Milinda's Questions (Milindapafiha), (Sacred Books of the Bud- 
dhists, vols. 22 and 23.) Vol. I, London, Luzac, 1963, 1969. Rhys-Davids, Thomas William, The Questions of 
King Milinda, (Sacred Books of the East, vols. 35, 36), Oxford, Clarendon Press, 1890, 94. (Reprinted, New 
York, Dover, 1963.) 

[Western Studies] Rhys-Davids, Caroline A. F., The Milinda-Questions: An Inquiry into Its Place in the History of 
Buddhism, London, George Routledge, 1930. (A scholarly study of the text with several original ideas regarding its 
composition, authorship, and interpretation.) Winternitz, Moriz: A History of Indian Literature, Vol. II, Univer- 
sity of Calcutta, 1933, pp. 174-83. F. O. Schrader, Two unexplained names in the Milindapafiha, JRAS. 1939, 
pp. 606-608. D. M. Derrett, Greece and India: the Milindapafiha, the Alexanderromance and the Gospels, 
Zeitschrift fiir Religions-und Geistes-Geschichte (E. J. Brill), Band XIX, Heft 1, 1967, pp. 33-64. Siegfried Behring, 
Beitráge zu einer Milindapafiha-Bibliographie, BSOS. VII, pp. 335-348, pp. 517-539. Reviewed by Poussin, 
MCB. vol. 5, 1937, p. 245. A. D. H. Bivar: The Sequence of Menander's Drachmae, RAS. 1970, No. 2, 
123-135. (Milinda's coins are discussed.) 

The Pali text of the Milindapafiha was translated into Japanese by Seishun Kanamori in Nanden, vol. 59 (parts 
1 and 2); by H. Nakamura and K. Hayashima (Mirinda-ö no Toi š Y YVJ EOR), 3 vols., Tokyo, Heibon-sha, 
Nov. 1963; March 1964; Oct. 1964, 386 pp.; 338 pp.; 412 pp. The work was translated, probably from the 
Sanskrit version, into Chinese by an anonymous translator; the Chinese version is called HEHE, (3 vobs., 
Taisho 1960), which was translated into Japanese by Ryüshó Hikata in KIK. Ronshübu, vol. 2. The first 
portion of the Pali text which coincides with the Chinese version seems to be the original form, and it was critically 
translated and discussed in reference to Greek thought by Hajime Nakamura: Indo Shisö to Girisha Shiso to no Köryü 
(4 » FERL XY y EWL oozy The Intercourse of Ideas between India and Greece). Published by 
Shunjüsha, Miyamotocho 10, Kanda, Tokyo, Dec. 1959, 6+8+404+32 pp. Its revised and enlarged edition is 
Indo to Girisha tono Shisokóryà (A ¿E E 2€ Vy k DRAX, Tokyo, Shunjüsha, 1967. Selected Works by 
H. Nakamura, vol. 15). The remaining portion was translated by K. Hayashima, and the outcome was Mirinda-ó 
no Toi (S Y ZA E.O [v Questions of King Milinda), translated by H. Nakamura and K. Hayashima, 3 vols., 
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monk Nágasena discusses philosophical problems with the Greek king. Probably this can be 
said to be the most interesting work in prose of Theravada. It is likely that the legend of 
Moggaliputta Tissa in the Samantapäsädikä influenced the legend of Nägasena in the Milinda- 
pafiha.$ Various common philosophical problems, such as transmigration, knowledge, etc., 
were discussed in both. The problems should be analyzed and explained one by one.’ Psy- 
chological theories propounded in the Milindapafiha have not yet been systematized. They 
are parallel to those in the Pali Seven Treatises and harbinger those of the Northern Abhi- 
dharmas.® In the Milindapaftha doubts are expressed about the god-like character of the 
Buddha, but the existence of the Buddha is strongly asserted.? 

Also in this work some interesting dilemmas are discussed, such as: (a) If there is no 
soul, what is the nature of rebirth? (b) Why should a perfectly enlightened person, such 
as the Buddha, suffer and die? (c) What is meant by Truth? (d) What is wrong with phi- 
losophical discussion? (e) If life is suffering, why is suicide not a way out? (f) Why do 
the virtuous suffer and the wicked prosper? (g) Why there are textual contradictions? 

There is a commentary on the Milindapafiha called Milinda-Tikä. Its only existing 
manuscript was composed in the beginning or middle of the 13th century A.D., possibly 
later.10 

It was quite natural that such a work was composed. Buddhist belief had already 
taken root even in Afghanistan. Two inscriptions in Graeco-Bactrian Cursive script found in 
Afghanistan mention the Buddhist formula of Adoration (namas) to Buddha.1^' 

In Ceylon in years of development after King Gamani “‘the entire Sinhalese race was 
united under the banner of the young Gamani. This. was the beginning of nationalism 
among the Sinhalese. It was a new race with healthy young blood, organized under the 
new order of Buddhism. A kind of religio-nationalism, which almost amounted to fanatic- 
ism, roused the whole Sinhalese people. A non-Buddhist was not regarded as a human 
being.’’10'’ 

In the growing order of Theraväda one could not help dissentionists or heretics, if we 
are allowed to use such a term, appearing from time to time. In the later Buddhist order 
of Conservative Buddhism heretics or dissentionists were called vifapdävädıns and they are 
mentioned in the Sammohavinodini and Manidipa.!! 


Tokyo, Heibonsha, 1963 f.) Parts of the text were translated into Japanese by Y. Ojihara in Baramonkyöten, 
Genshibutten, op. cit., pp. 539-552. Japanese studies on the Milindapaftha were exhaustively mentioned by 
Kusuyama in Bukkyögaku Kenkyü, No. 10 and 11, pp. 74 ff. A bilingual (Pali and Chinese) vocabulary of the 
Questions of Milinda was published in an appendix to H. Nakamura’s Indo to Girisha to no Shisö Köryü, op. cit., 
Tokyo, Shunjüsha. The Chinese version was studied by Ed. Specht, Transac. of the IX Intern. Congr. of 
Orient, 1893; S. Lévi, CR. Séc. IV, tome 21, pp. 232-7; Ch. Ikeda, Tokiwa Comm. Vol. 

6 Hubert Durt in MZKiot. Nos. 4-5, Oct. 1963, pp. 16-28 (in French). 

? Dialogues relevant to Atman and Anátman in the Milindapaftha were examined by K. Hayashima in Toyo Uni- 
versity Asian Studies, No. 1, 1961, pp. 7-13 (in Engl.). 

8 Shunkyó Katsumata in JBK. vol. 5, No. 1, Jan. 1957, pp. 69-72. 

9 Kyosho Hayashima in Nihon Kyögaku Kenkyüsho Kiyo, No. 1, March 1961, pp. 66-92. 

10 Edited by Padmanabh S. Jaini, London, Luzac, 1961. Cf. JAOS. vol. 83, 1963, pp. 278-279. 

10° Two Inscriptions in Graeco-Bactrian Cursive Script from Afghanistan, EW. vol. 17, Nos. 1-2, March- 
June, 1967, 25-26. 

1" W. Rahula: History of Buddhism in Ceylon, p. 79. 

11 Shigeki Kudé, ZBK. vol. XIV, No. 2, March 1966, pp. 104-109. 
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In order to keep unity of opinions, the Theravädins had to wait for the appearance of a 
great systematizer of theology till they finally found him in the person of Buddhaghosa (5th 
century A.D.), who was the greatest scholar of Southern Buddhism. He was an Indian 
monk from a Brahmin family of Gaya. He came to Ceylon to translate the commentaries 
back from Sinhalese to Päli, the language of the canon.!? He also wrote a compendium of 
the entire teaching of the canon, in one volume, entitled the Visuddhimagga.!? This work 
was based on a previous work, the Vimuttimagga by Upatissa (lst century A.D.) in Päli.1? 
There is a Chinese!5 and a Tibetan version also of the same.16 


12 L. Finot, The Legend of Buddhaghosa, JDL. XI, 1924, p. 65 f.; La légende de Buddhaghosa, /RAS. 1923, 
p. 268. B. M. Barua, Two Buddhaghosas, /C/. 1934, p. 294 f. K. Midzuno in Bukkyö Kenkyü, vol. 2, No. 3, 
p. 127 f. 

13 [Editions] The Visuddhimagga of Buddhaghosácariya. Edited by Henry Clarke Warren and revised by 
Dharmänanda Kosambi, HOS. vol. 41, 1951. Reviewed by W. Stede, RAS. 1951, pp. 210-211; F. Edgerton, 
PhEW. vol. 1, 1952, pp. 84-85. 

Mr. Jion Abe submitted to the University of Poona a thesis entitled “A study on the First and Second Chapters 
of the Visuddhimagga and its Commentaries”. 

It consists of the critica] edition of the first and second chapters of the Cullatika (Sankhepatthajotani), Com- 
mentary on the Visuddhimagga with an introductory essay. 

[Translations] Pe Maung Tin, trans., The Path of Purity, being a Translation of Buddhaghosa’s Visuddhimagga, 
3 vols., 1922-1931, PTSTS. XI, XVII, XXI, London, Luzac, 1971. The Path of Purification (Visuddhimagga), 
by Bhadantäcariya Buddhaghosa, translated by Bhikkhu Nanamoli, Colombo, 1956. (Reviewed by B. Horner, 
JRAS. 1957, pp. 270-271.) Paperback reprint, 2 vols.: Berkeley and London, Shambala Press, 1976. Nyäna- 
tiloka (tr.): ZB. IV, 1922, p. 52 f.; VII, 1926, p. 75 f.; VIII, 1928, p. 31 f. Nyänatiloka (tr.): Visuddhimagga I, 
München-Neubiberg, 1931. 

[Studies] Dharmapála's commentary on Visuddhimagga VII, 203, 8 (where consciousness is discussed) was 
edited and translated by J. H. Woods, Lanmann Studies, p. 137 £. The concept of rifa was discussed by B. Semicov, 
Bull. Acad. URSS. classe des Humanités, 1930, p. 319 f. 

[Japanese Studies] Translated from Päli-into Japanese by Hisatsugu Ishiguro (ARIRE): Shöjödöron (HR 
33828), vol. 1, Tokyo, Töyö Bunko, Sept. 1936, 6--7-- 641 pp. WEICHE TI 6--2--8--641 pp. Translated 
from Pāli into Japanese by Kógen Midzuno in Manden, vols. 61-64. Partly translated and annotated by Y. 
Ishiguro in Seigo Kenkyü (X138 BfEZ£) vol. 2, p. 57f. The Pali text was discussed by K. Midzuno in Bukkyo Kenkyü, 
vol. 3, No. 2, 114 f. Visuddhimagga was discussed by Sodó Mori, Shükyö Kenkyf, Nr. 206, vol. 44, No. 3, March 
1971, pp. 117-119; Bukkyö Kenkyü, No. 2, March 1972, 100-115. 

14 Nagai, Butten, p. 239 f.; Kógen Midzuno, Bukkyö Kenkyti, vol. 3, No. 2, May 1939. 

15 Apih M to. The original of this text seems to have been written in Pati. It was translated into Chinese in 
515 A.D. by (WE (Sanghapäla or Sanghavarman) who was a native of Siam (fj). This was translated into 
Japanese by R. Hikata in KIK. Ronshübu, vol. 7. The date of Upatissa was probably Ist-2nd century A.D. 
The main scheme of this treatise conspicuously corresponds to that of the Páli Visuddhimagga. The source of both 
texts must have been one and the same, (Introd. to the Japanese translation). Cf. K. Midzuno in Keiö Gogaku 
Ronsó, p. 69 f.; R. Hikata, Supplementary Remarks to K7K. Ronshübu, vol. 7 (new edition.) 

[Western Studies] Arahant Upatissa, The Path of Freedom (Vimuttimagga). ‘Translated from the Chinese by 
Rev. N. R. M. Ehara, Soma Thera and Kheminda Thera. Published by D. Roland D. Weerasuria, Colombo, 
Balcombe House, 1961. Reviewed by M. Scaligero, EW. vol. 14, 1963, p. 116. P. V. Bapat, Vimuttimagga and 
Visuddhimagga, A Comparative Study, Poona, 1937, published by the author. Reviewed by E. H. Johnston, JRAS. 1940, 
pp. 112-113. On Vimuttimagga and Visuddhimagga, cf. MCB. vol. 3, 1934-35, pp. 377-378; vol. 5, 1937, p. 275. 
P. V. Bapat, ABORI. XV, p. 3 f.; IC. 1935, p. 455 f. The Pali original of the Vimuttimagga and its Sinhalese 
translation were recently discovered in Ceylon and were published with two other newly found Pali texts in 1963. 

16 The portion of the Dhutanganirdesa of the Vimuktimárga was critically edited and translated into Japanese by 
Genjun H. Sasaki, (7 SF + v RRNA), Kyoto, Hózókan, Dec. 1958, 114 pp. Rev. by A. Wayman, JAOS. 
vol. 79, 1959, p. 298. In this connection another edition of the text should be taken into consideration: Vimukti- 
märga-dhutagunanirdesa, ed. by P. V. Bapat, Delhi University Studies, No. 1, 1964. (Cf. G. Sasaki in Otani Gakuho, 
No. 1, 1965, p. 55.) 
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There were other scholars known as Culla-Buddhaghosa,1® and they were four in all.16” 

Buddhadatta (4th century A.D.)!7, being a bhikkhu of South India, served as prime 
minister to Accuta Vikrama of the Kadamba dynasty. He wrote five works, among which 
the jinalankdra has been most famous. But his renown was surpasscd by Buddhaghosa. 

According to the results of elaborate studies it has been made clear that 1) Buddhaghosa 
was prior to Dharmapäla and other commentators, 2) among many works allegedly com- 
posed by Buddhaghosa the Visuddhimagga was the earliest one, and 3) the Paramatthajotiká, 
Dhammapadatthakathä, Jàtakatthakatha and Paficapakaranatthakathà, which have been tradition- 
ally ascribed to Buddhaghosa, are spurious.!?' 

In early Ceylon there were three separate schools (nzk@yas) led by the three monasteries, 
Mahävihära, Abhayagiri and Jetavana. They were influenced by schools in the mainland 
of India.!?'' Popular beliefs in Ceylon were not immune to Mahäyäna ideas; some of them have 
been incorporated in the life of people.!?"'' 

In the past Mahäyäna also flourished in Ceylon,!3 but in later days it was dispelled and 
finally disappeared. ‘Theravada replaced it.!? The Mahävihära was the stronghold of 
Theravada Buddhism, being the most important and biggest monastery in Anurádhapura.?0 

But Southern Buddhism acquired a magical character despite the prohibition of magical 
rites in early Buddhism. This tendency can also be noticed in other Buddhist countries 
of Southern Asia. Paritta Suttas are highly esteemed among contemporary Southern 
Buddhists.?! Theravada prevails in the countries of South-East Asia.22 The Northern 
Abhidharma of the Sarvastivadins was more progressive, whereas the Southern Abhidharma 
was exceedingly conservative. This is the reason why Mahäyäna did not originate in the 
tradition of Pali Buddhism.?3 

Dhamma has been the central religious concept in the Theravada tradition, the presence 
of which provides doctrinal coherence in the entire Theravada system of thought and so- 
teriological continuity from this life to that which transcends.?3' 


[Professor Sasaki adopted the title ““Dhutanganirdesa,” but the Sanskrit title mentioned in the Tibetan version 
is “Dhutagunanirdesa”, as he mentions in his edition, p. 13.] 

16° Sodö Mori, Shilyó Kenkyü, Nr. 202, vol. XLIII, No. 3, March 1973, 62-63. 

16” Sodö Mori, Jösai Keizai Gakukaishi, vol. VII, No. 1, July 1971, 300-320. 

1? S. Jambunathan, JORM. vol. 2, 1928, p. 111 f. Cf. A. P. Buddhadatta, Buddhadatta's Manuals, part II, 
PTS. 1928. 

1? D. J. Kalupahana, The Ceylon Journal of the Humanities, vol. 1, No. 2, July 1970, pp. 159-190. 

12” Sodö Mori, Jösai Daigaku Kyöyö Kankei Kiyd (WI K^ SRE CB), vol. 3, No. 1, March 1979, pp. 1-23. 

12” H. Bechert: Buddha-Feld und Verdienstübertragung: Mahayana-Ideen im Theravada-Buddhismus 
Ceylons, Bulletin de l’ Academie royale de Belgique, fev. 1976, pp. 27-51. 

18 The history of Ceylon in connection with Buddhism was traced by Kógen Midzuno, Komazawa Shigaku, 
vol. 3, Nov. 1953. 

19 K. Hayashima in Töhögaku, No. 21, March 1960. 

20 Bhikkhu Ananda in Bukkyö-shi-gaku, vol. 6, No. 2, March 1957, pp. 1 ff.; No. 3, July 1957, pp. 1 ff. (in Engl.) 

21 K. Hayashima in Shükyo Kenkyü, No. 166, Jan. 1961, p. 69. 

22 The present-day situation was discussed hy S. Tachibana, K. Yamamoto, and H. Kuno in Bukkyö Kenkyi, 
vol. 6, Nos. 2 and 3; cf. S. Miyamoto, Daijö etc., pp. 326-352. Religions in Cambodia were discussed hy Ueki 
in Shükyö Kenkyü, NS. vol. 1, p. 107 f. 

?3 R. Yamada in Bunka, vol. 21, No. 6, Dec. 1957, pp. 709-748. 

23’ John Ross Carter, JAAR. vol. 44, 1976, pp. 661-674; PREW. vol. 26, 1976, pp. 329-337. 
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The history of Buddhism in the Anurädhapura period shows that the cult of the Buddha 
image was popular in Ceylon at least from the second century A.D., and there is an opinion 
that Ceylon produced free-standing Buddha images when Indian sculpture was mostly con- 
fined to bas-reliefs, and the former influenced the latter.23" 


It seems that there were two types of monastic unit, i.e. “organic monastery” and “‘pab- 
bata vihära’’ in ancient Anurádhapura.??"' 

Theravada Buddhism developed a distinct historical awareness and saw the compilation 
of numerous chronicles beginning with the Dipavamsa in the 4th century to the Sásanavamsa 
a little more than a century ago.?3"" There exist several chronicles?! in Ceylon, such as the 
Dipavamsa?® and Mahdvamsa,*® which are valuable for historical studies. An earlier form of 
the Dipavamsa was composed in the 1st or 2nd century A.D.?? "The extended version of 
the Mahdvamsa was transmitted to Cambodia.28 By and large, historical certitude was not 
deliberately sacrificed for religious purposes as was likely to happen. 

Any event that occurred after the two great chronicles in Ceylon is included in the 
Cülavamsa ("The Little History" ).?9 It consists of a series of addenda, written by several 
scholars, and serves as a continuation of the Mahdvamsa. The Sihalavatthupakaraga is an 


Finally his study was completed.— 

John Ross Carter: Dhamma. Western Academic and Sinhalese Buddhist Interpretations. A Study of a Religious 
Concept, Tokyo, Hokuseido Press, 1978. This work is very valuable as the first philosophical attempt to ex- 
pound Sinhalese Buddhism. 

23” Siri Gunasinghe: Ceylon and the Buddha image in the round, Artibus Asiae, vol. XIX, 1956, pp. 251-258. 

Siri Gunasinghe: A Sinhalese contribution to the Development of the Buddha image, The Ceylon Journal 
of Historical and Social Studies, vol. 3, No. 1, 1960, pp. 61-71. 

23’ Senake Bandaranayake: Sinhalese Monastic Architecture: The Vihäras of Anurädhapura, Leiden, Brill, 1974. 
Reviewed by C. H. B. Reynolds, JRAS. 1978, pp. 99-101. 

Nandasena Mudiyanse: Architectural Monuments of the Mahayanists of Ceylon, Indo-Asian Culture, vol. XIX, 
No. 3, July 1970, 13-30. 

23% B. G. Gokhale: The Theravada-Buddhist View of History, JAOS. vol. 85, No. 3, Sept. 1965, 354-360. 

The so-called historical records in Pali are discussed. H. Bechert: Zum Ursprung der Geschichtsschreibung im 
indischen Kulturbereich, NAWG. Jahrgang 1969, Nr. 2, 35-58. 

There remain many inscriptions of antiquity, e.g., 

The Galapäta rock inscription should be ascribed to the reign of Paräkramabähu (A.D. 1153-87). 
(Yatadolawatte Dhammavisuddhi, 7RAS. 1971, No. 1, 44-51.) 

24 Pali chronicles of Ceylon were discussed by B. C. Law, Sarup Mem. Vol., pp. 248-264; O. Franke, WZK. 
1907, S. 203 H.; 317 ff. The so-called historical records in Pali are discussed.—H. Bechert, Zum Ursprung der 
Geschichtsschreibung im indischen Kulturbereich, NAWG. Jahrgang 1969, Nr. 2, pp. 35-58. 

The chronology of kings of Sri Lanka, discussed by Sodó Mori, Bukkyö Kenkyü, No. 6, pp. 84-108. 

25 The Dipavamsa, edited and translated by B. Law, Ceylon Historical Journal, vol. 7, 1948. Reviewed by 
G. Tucci, EW. vol. 11, 1960, p. 201. 

[Edition] The Mahävamsa. Edited by Wilhelm Geiger. Published for PTS. Reprint, London, Luzac, 
1958. 

*6 Wilhelm Geiger (tr.), The Mahävamsa or the Great Chronicle of Ceylon, Colombo, The Ceylon Government 
Information Department, 1950 (Reprint of the first edition 1912). The Mahävamsa is discussed by W. Geiger, 
Album Kern, 205; ZII. Band 7, 1929, pp. 259-269; JHQ. 6, 1930, p. 205 f.; vol. 9, 107f. J. Przyłuski (Les sept 
terrasses du Barabudur, HAS. vol. 1, 1936, p. 25 ff.) discussed this work. 

27 B. C. Law, Varma Comm. Vol., pp. 176 ff. 

28 Keiki Higashimoto in JBK. vol. 11, No. 2, March 1963, pp. 218-221. 

29 Cülavamsa. Being the more recent part of the Mahävamsa. Edited and translated (with C. M. Rickmers) by 


W. Geiger, 2 parts, PTSTS. Nos. 18 and 20, 1925-30. Reviewed by E. J. Thomas, JRAS. 1929, pp. 163-164; 
1930, p. 929. 
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old collection of 77 Buddhist stories derived from the time of King Asoka through the first 
century B.C., with the principal portion and the supplementary portion compiled after the 
4th century A.D. This work is a valuable source for the study of ancient India and Ceylon.??' 
Modern historical works follow the old pattern. The Sásana-vamsa39 (“The History of the 
Doctrine") was written in Burma in 1861 by the monk Pafifiasami. 

Abhidhamma scholarship continued for many centuries, and many philosophical and 
psychological works were composed. Among them the most important is probably the 
Abhidhammattha-samgaha*! written by the monk Anuruddha (around 12th century). Even 
nowadays this manual is held in great esteem in Ceylon as well as in Burma. The Abhidham- 
mamülatiká is a noteworthy text.?!’ The Yogavacara?? is a manual for meditation. The 
Pali text entitled Dhammakdya or Dhammakäyassa Atthavannan@® is an opuscule belonging to 
the same school as the Yogavacara’s manual. The Simälankärasamgraha, allegedly compiled 
by Väcissara (13th century), a Ceylonese monk, aims at introducing in abridged form the 
main teachings on the subject of Sima, a demarcated area.3?' 

Layman ethics was also taught. The Upüsakajanälankära®? is the most comprehensive 
Pali manual dealing with the Buddha's teachings for the layman. The author is supposed 
to be one named Ananda (12th century). Transference of merit that has been acquired by 
one to another by his wish (called parivafta)3^' has been extolled in Ceylonese Buddhism. 

In the Upäsakajanälankära®?t« the three ways of liberation are admitted: 

1) sävaka-bodhi 

2) pacceka-bodhi 

3) samyaksambodhi 

This classification (triyána) can be traced back to the Nidhikanda-sutta Khuddaka- 
patha*4+8, although it appears in its incipient stage. Finally, the three Ways were admitted 
in the Lotus Sūtra, the Yogäcärabhümi, and other texts. In the Theravada also the ideal of 
the bodhisattva is set forth, being mentioned in Pali texts and inscriptions, although the con- 


28’ Sodö Mori, in Nakamura Commemoration Volume, Tokyo, Shunjüsha, Nov. 1973, pp. 309-322. 

30 The History of the Buddha's Religion (Sdsanavamsa). Translated by Bimala Churn Law, SBB. No. XVII, 
London, Luzac and Co., 1952. Reviewed by I. B. Horner, RAS. 1953, pp. 87-88. 

31 Shwe Zan Aung, trans., Caroline Augusta Foley Rhys Davids, rev. and ed., Compendium of Philosophy, being a 
Translation of the Abhidhammattha-Sangaha, 1910, PTSTS. II. E. L. Hoffmann, Ein Compendium Buddhistischer 
Philosophie und Psychologie, ZB. VIII, 1928, S. 86 f. B. Govinda, Ein Compendium Buddhistischer Philo- 
sophie und Psychologie, München-Neubiberg, 1931. Närada Thera (ed. and tr.), A Manual of Abhidhamma. 
Abhidhammattha Sangaha, 2 vols. Colombo, Väjiräräma, 1956, 1957. 

81’ Professor David J. Kalupahana is going to publish the text of the Abhidhammamillatikd. 

32 The Yogävacara’s Manual of Indian Mysticism as Practised by Buddhists. Edited by T. W. Rhys Davids. Published 
for PTS. London, Oxford University Press, 1896. Frank Lee Woodward, trans., Caroline Augusta Foley Rhys 
Davids, ed., Manual of a Mystic, being a Translation from the Pali and Sinhalese Work entitled Yogävachara’s Manual, 1916, 
PTSTS. VI. 

33 Edited by G. Coedes, Adyar LB. vol. XX, 1956, pp. 248-286. 

33^ Discussed by Jothiya Dhirasekera, Bukkyö Kenkyü, No. 1, Dec. 1970, pp. 73-76 (in Engl.). 

34 Edited by H. Saddhatissa, London, Luzac for Pali Text Society, 1965. Reviewed by K. R. Norman, 
JRAS. 1966, pp. 154-155; BSOAS. vol. XXX, 1967, pp. 202-203. 

34 G. P. Malalasekera: “Transference of Merit” in Ceylonese Buddhism, (Moore Comm. Vol., 85-90.) 

34*« I owe this information to Rev. Walpola Rähula. 

34+5 Patisambhidä vimokkhä ca yä cu sävaka-pärami Paccekabodhi buddhabhümi, sabbam etena labbhati. 
(Khuddaka-pdfha, VIII, 15). 
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notation may be different. Subodhälankära is a work of rhetoric (12th century A.D.) by 
Sangharakkhita of Sri Lanka who was well versed in Sanskrit.34+7 — Sihalavatthupakarana 
is a collection of folk-lore tales in Pali preserved in Ceylon. This is helpful for the study on 
the history of Ceylon. 

Ceylon did not lack Sanskrit texts.34*? Sadamgam vidiya is a Sanskrit treatise with a 
Sinhalese paraphrase, dealing with ceremonies and the construction of images.24*3 The 
Narasihagäth@84+4 is a famous Buddhastotra in the Theravada tradition of South-East Asia, 
and relevant to the Sri-Sakyasimhastotra.24+5 

In other Buddhist countries also various works were composed.35 The Traibhämikathä8s 
(“The History of the Three Worlds") composed by King Lüt'ai of Siam in 1345, is a kind 
of cosmological work written in Siamese but based entirely on Pāli works. In Siam Pali 
texts were composed. At least twenty-four of them have been known; some of them are se- 
cular:? Aggavamsa (13th A.D.) of Burma composed the Saddaniti, a grammar of Päli.38 
The Abhidhamma traditions have been lost in Ceylon, while they continue to flourish in 
Burma. The gap between these two may be filled by Kassapa's Mohavicchedani.39 The 
author was a native of Cola country of South India between the end of the 12th and be- 
ginning of the 13th century A.D. 

Recently in Thailand and Burma where Disciplines are most esteemed, the interest in 
meditation has increased. Meditation centers have been established. The commonest 
way of meditation is the satipatthdna meditation.4° ‘The meditation practised by Chao Khun 
Mongkol Thepmuni (1885-1950) in Thailand was quite unique.?! The interchange of cul- 
ture among southern Buddhist countries was very active.4? 


34+7 The text of the Subodhdlankdra was edited by Ichiro Katayama, Bukky5 Kenkyü, No. 6, 1977, pp. 49-82. 

3442 L, Sternbach: On the Sanskrit Niti Literature of Ceylon, Raghavan Fel. Vol., 636-663. 

3443 Nandasena Mudiyanse, Silpafästra works in Sri Lanka, JRAS. 1978, pp. 69-73. 

3444 A. P. Buddhadatta, ed. Ceylon, 1959. Discussed by Sodö Mori, IBK. XXI, No. 1, Dec. 1972; in Naka- 
mura Comm. Vol., partly translated by him (WARFARE, No. 5, 1973, pp. 191-202). 

34+45 Heinz Bechert, Raghavan Fel. Vol., 567-579. 

35 Non-canonical Pali works were described by B. C. Law, ABORI. XIII, p. 97 f. Some other publications 
are: The Paffhánuddesa-dipani or The Buddhist philosophy of relations, tr. into English by Sayadaw U. Nyàna, Rangoon, 
1935. Sangharakkhitathera's Vuttodaya, ed. by Rev. Siddhartha (Journal of the Department of Letters, Calcutta 
University, XVIII, 1929, p. 1 ff. 

36 G. Coedes, EW. vol. 7, 1957, pp. 349-352. 

27 Kyögo Sasaki, Mikkyö Bunka, Nos. 9/10, Mar. 1950, pp. 96-103. 

38 Aggaramsa: Saddaniti, ed. by Helmer Smith, Lund, 1928. 

A chapter of the Saddaniti was examined in comparison with the rules of Panini, JA. 1971, 83-97. 

39 Edited by Aggamahäpandita A. P. Buddhadatta Mahäthera and A. K. Warder, London, Luzac, 1961. 
Cf. JAOS. vol. 83, 1963, p. 279. 

40 Tikai Fujiyoshi, ZBK. vol. XIV, No. 2, March 1966, pp. 85-90. 

41 'T, Magness, The Life and Teaching of the Ven. Chao Khun Mongkol-Thepmuni (Late Abbot of Wat 
Paknam Bhasicharoen). Translated into Japanese by Jikai Fujiyoshi, Kyoto, published by the author, 1967. 
Cf. Jikai Fujiyoshi, JBK. vol. 15, No. 2, March 1967, pp. 87-94. 

42 International activities between Ceylon and Thailand are described by a Thai Elder in his Jinakälamäli 
composed in 1516 A.D. Edited by Aggamahäpandita A. P. Buddhadatta Mahäthera, London, Luzac, 1962. 
Cf. JAOS. vol. 83, 1963, p. 278. 

[A list of works on later and contemporary Theraváda in South Asiatic countries] Buddhism as a living faith 
(in southern countries) was discussed by A. S. R. Chari, JPAC. 1950, Part I, pp. 139-144; by G. P. Malalasekera, 
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IPAC, Part II, 1950, pp. 55-60. Peter A. Pardue, Buddhism. A Historical Introduction to Buddhist Values and the 
Social and Political Forms They Have Assumed in Asia, New York, Macmillan, 1971. Reviewed by Paul O. Ingram, 
JAAR. vol. XL, No. 3, Sept. 1972, pp. 388-390. Present-day Theravada is discussed by J. M. Kitagawa, 
F. Reynolds, A. Fernando, A. Swearer and A. M. Fiske under the arrangements by Heinrich Dumoulin in 
Saeculum: Jahrbuch für Universalgeschichte (München), Band XX, 1969, S. 199-252. H. Bechert, Buddhismus, Staat 
und Gesellschaft in den Ländern des Theravdda Buddhismus, Bd. 2, 1967, Schriften d. Inst. f... Asienkunde in Hamburg. 
Heinz Bechert, Staatsreligion in den buddhistischen Landern, Asien Forum, 2. Jahrgang, Heft 2, April 1971, pp. 
168-178. Heinz Bechert, Theravada Buddhist Sangha: Some General Observations on Historical and Political 
Factors in its Development, Journal of Asian Studies, vol. XXIX, No. 4, August 1970, pp. 761-778. 
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11. Philosophical Thought 


The Sarvästivädins propagated new teachings which had not existed in early Buddhism!. 
Concepts of early Buddhism were elaborated in the Abhidharma literature. ‘Non-perma- 
nence’ in the Abhidharma means, to be limited and conditioned by the four samskrta-laksaga.? 
Enlightenment is finally attained by annulling Nescience (avidya),3 as in early Buddhism, 
but the essence of Nescience in the Abhidharma is neither mere volition, nor mere intellect.4 

The knowledge by cognition, according to the doctrine of the Sarvästivädins, is based 
on existing objects (sälambana), in contrast to the Därstäntika’s view that the things (dharmas) 
which do not exist as substances (dravyasat) also can be objects of cognition. Discriminative 
knowledge is possible with regard to non-existent objects.$ 

The Theravada and the Sarvästiväda denied the possibility that the cognition of one 
moment (ksana) can know itself; whereas the Mahäsanghika admitted it, saying that the 
cognition which is the subject can also be the object of the same cognition. The Yogäcära 
school inherited the latter's opinion.? 

The sectarian theologians of the Sarvästiväda adopted the theory of Non-ego? ( pudgalas 
nairatmya) and of the existence of things as substances (dravyasat of dharma).? The existence of 
things as substances can be predicated of only dharmas; it is distinguished from: (1) being 
in the natural world (frajfaptisat)!0 (as can be said of men, women, jars, clothes, wheels, 
troops, woods and houses), (2) relative being (as can be said of 'long and short', *this and 
that’), (3) nominal being, i.e. a concept which includes a contradiction in itself (as can be 
said of ‘hair of a tortoise’, ‘a horn of a horse’, ‘a child of a barren woman’), and (4) con- 


1 Th. Stcherbatsky, The Central Conception of Buddhism and the Meaning of the Word “Dharma”, London, Royal 
Asiatic Society, 1923. Still, this is a good exposition. (Translated into Japanese by Hakugen Ichikawa: “akt 
ia, Tokyo, Daiichi Shobó. Retranslated by Shüyü Kanaoka with corrections: “EA BER”, Tokyo, 
Risósha, 1963.) Lama Anagarika Govinda, The Psychological Attitude of Early Buddhist Philosophy and its Systematic 
Representation according to Abhidhamma Tradition, London, Rider, 1961. Shdjé Bukkyd Shisoron. Kimura Taiken 
Zenshi, vol. 5, Oct. 1968, 758 pp. The ontology and epistemology of the Sarvästivädins were discussed by 
Yoichi Kajiyama in Tetsugaku Kenkyä, No. 500, 1967, pp. 207-236. "Tetsuró Watsuji, Bukkyd Tetsugaku no Saisho 
no Tenkai ({). 34520 9:4) BA The first development of Buddhist Philosophy), in Collected Works of T. Watsuji, 
vol. 5, Tokyo, Iwanami Shoten, 1962. Miyamoto, Daij3 etc., p. 99 £.; Unrai Bunshü, p. 193 f. Various types of 
the theory of the Fourfold Noble Truths in Early Buddhist scriptures are classified by Shöshi Mori in Ökurayama 
Ronshä, March 1972, pp. 215-276. The Pali word sakkaya means satkäya in Sanskrit, Oldenberg, Kleine Schriften, 
1115. 

2 Yukio Sakamoto in Bukkyö Kenkyü, vol. 5, Nos. 3 and 4, p. 1 ff.; Ditto, in Osaki Gakuhö, No. 90, June 1937. 

3 Yamada in Shitkyd Kenkyü, No. 127, p. 98 f. 

4 Yukio Sakamoto in Bukkyö Kenkyü, vol. 7, No. 1, p. 1 f.; Ditto, Rissyö Daigaku Ronsö, No. 10, pp. 59-70. 

s Giyü Nishi in NBGN. No. 8, p. 222 f. 

€ Yukio Sakamoto in Shitkyd Kenkyf, NS. vol. 12, No. 1, p. 25 f. 

? Yukio Sakamoto in Buttan, p. 157 f. 

8 The concept of nairátmya in the Abhidharmakosa was discussed by Giyü Nishi in Bukkyö Kenkyü, vol. 3, No. 3, 
p. 82 f. 

? Toru Yasumoto in NBGN. No. 15, p. 126 f. 

10 Pafifiatti was discussed by Kogen Midzuno in Nakano Comm. Vol., pp. 31-51; by Keiryö Yamamoto in ZBK. 
vol. 10, No. 1, Jan. 1962, pp. 132 f.; in JBK. vol. 11, No. 1, Jan. 1963, pp. 191-194; in 7BK. vol. XIII, No. 1, 
Jan. 1965, pp. 192-196. phassapañřatti was discussed by Keiryó Yamamoto in JBK. vol. 12, No. 1, Jan. 1964, 
pp. 162-165. 
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glomerational being (as can be said of an ‘individual person’, ‘pudgala’). Thus drauyasat 
does not mean the existence of things in the ordinary sense, but their existence as transcen- 
dental substances which manifest themselves in thc process of time.!1? A substance in this 
sense was called dravya or vastu (vatthu).!3 

Later Sarvästivädins made another distinction between two kinds of being, i.e., being 
in the ultimate sense (faramárthasat) and being in the conventional sense (samurtisat)13'. By 
accepting the double meaning of the term dharma, they teach that a dharma is an attribute, 
insofar as it has an owner (dharmin), and that it 1s at the same time a substance (dravya), inso- 
far as the owner of the dharma is conventionally supposed ( frajziapti). A dharma is called artha 
or visaya, insofar as it is an object of knowledge. 

Dharmas as transcendental substances subsist throughout the lapse of time, i.e., the past, 
present and future.15 Their appearances change,!® but the essential nature (svabháva)" 
of dharmas does not change. 

Then what is it that appears and disappears in time???" This problem was highly con- 
troversial among those Japanese monastic scholars who represented this scholarly tradition. 
The scholars of the Köfukuji Temple (Northern Temple) advocated the view that it is the 
essence (f&) of a dharma that appears and disappears, whereas the scholars of the Gangöji 
Temple (Southern Temple) held the view that it is the function (fH) of a dharma that appears 
and disappears.18 

Throughout the history of psychological thought in the Abhidharma literature there 
were two currents. One regarded mind (cilta)!? as primary with mental functions (caitta) as 


11 The meaning of dravyasat was discussed by H. Nakamura in Rinrigaku Nenpö (Watsuji Comm. Vol.), No. 6; 
Kyódó Yamada in ZBK. vol. 7, No. 1, Dec. 1958, pp. 229-232; by Ryögon Fukuhara in /BK. vol. 7, No. 1, Dec. 
1958, pp. 233-236. 

12 Mitsuya Sató in NBGN. No. 10, p. 274; H. Nakamura, Indo Shisöshi, pp. 90-94; Ditto, Watsuji Comm. Vol., 
(op. cit.) The problem of appearance and reality in connection with time was discussed by Tainon Satomi in 
IBK. vol. 10, No. 1, Jan. 1962, pp. 294-297. Genjun Sasaki, Bukkyé ni okeru Jikanron no Kenkya (Weich agg 
MERMDEHZE Studies on the theory of time in Buddhism), Kyoto, Shimizu Kobundó, Sept. 1974, 321--10 pp. 

13 Ryóchi Satö in ZBK. vol. 2, No. I, p. 282 f. 

13^ Samurtijidna in the Abhidharmakoía was discussed by S6 Takahashi: The Vaibhäsika Interpretation of Ordi- 
nary People's Knowledge (samırtijnäna), Nanto Bukkyö, No. 28, June 1972, pp. 18-29. 

14 Akira Hirakawa in Hokkaido Daigaku Bungakubu Kiys, No. 2, pp. 1-19; cf. Genjun Sasaki in Yamaguchi Comm. 
Vol., p. 162 f. The objects in the philosophy of the Sarvästivädins are expressed with the words: artha, visaya, 
gocara and álambana, (Kyödö Yamada in IBK. vol. 5, No. 1, Jan. 1957, pp. 184—187). 

15 R. Fukuhara in Ryükoku Daigaku Ronshi, No. 350, Oct. 1955, p. 45 f.; Collected Works of T. Watsuji, vol. 5, 
pp. 346-365. Kanryü Fujita in Mujintö, April 1905, p. 37 £.; I. Funabashi, Gð no Kenkyü, pp. 374-381; Ditto 
Kikan Shükyö Kenkyü, vol. 2, No. 4, p. 270 f. R. Fukuhara in ZBK. vol. 4, No. 1, p. 192 f. The passage on time 
in the anufaya chapter of thc Tibetan version of the Abhidharmakosa was translated into Japanese by Shüyü Kana- 
oka in Mikkyö Bunka, 1961. The notion of time in Hinayäna was discussed by A. Bareau in EW. vol. 7, 1957, 
pp. 353-364. 

16 Kyödö Yamada in Bunka, vol. 24, No. 4, Feb. 1961, pp. 100-127. 

17 The meaning of ‘svabhdva’ was discussed by Sakurabe in ZBK. vol. 2, No. 2, p. 264 f. 

1" Genjun H. Sasaki, The Time Concept in Abhidharma, Proceedings of the Twenty-Sixth International Congress 
of Orientalists, vol. III, 1969, Part I, pp. 471-480 (in English). 

1$ Giyü Nishi in Shäkyö Kenkyü, NS. vol. 8, No. 2, p. 17 f. 

19 Concerning the concept of mind (citta) there appeared two voluminous contributions as follows: S. Katsu- 
mata, Bukkyö ni okeru Shinshiki-setsu no Kenkyü (A Study of the Cittavijfiana Thoughts in Buddhism), Tokyo, 
Sankibo, March 1961, 34-164-8184-35 pp. K. Midzuno, Pali Bukkyó o chüshin to shita Bukkyö no Shinshiki-ron 
(The Problem of Mind in Pali Buddhism), Tokyo, Sankibó, March 1964, 214-951--48 pp. The theory of citta 
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subsidiary to it, whereas the other denied the primacy of mind.?0 

The classification of all dharmas into the Five Skandhas was inherited by Abhidharma 
theologians,?! but they were termed as samskrias by the Sarvästivädins. 

The classification of all the dharmas into five classes (#4i7)22 was brought about by the 
Sarvästivädins. 

The Five Classes of Dharmas: 

l) Matter (rüpa). Matter is divided into primary (hata =mahdabhita) 


and secondary (bhautika) 11 

2) Consciousness (vij#4na) 1 

3) Mental Forces (caitia-dharma, citta-samprayukta-samskáras) 46 
4) Elements which are neither matter nor mental forces (citta- 

viprayukta-samskäras) 14 

5) Immutable elements (asamskria) 3 

Total 75 


The first among these five, matter (rüba) has eight characteristics,?3 according to the 
Sarvastivada; the unmanifested karma was thought to be a variety of matter.?4 

The Sarvästivädins classified rüpa ‘the visible’ into two: color (varpa) and shape (sams- 
thäna), and admitted eight kinds of samsthana.25 The concept of the Ten Mahäbhämikä 
dharmäh was first advanced by the philosopher Vasumitra.26 It was propounded in the 
Dhätukäyapäda and the Prakaranapäda.?! The word ‘caitta’?8 (mental function) was not used 
in early Buddhism, but later in Buddhist sects.29 Mental defilements (klefa) were enumer- 
ated.39 The theory of caztta in the Abhidharma-koSa was the ingenious thought of Vasubandhu 
who set forth the anityabhümi dharma for the first time.3! Whereas the Sarvästivädins enu- 
merated 46 caittas, the Visuddhimagga enumerated 53,32 and there are many other differences 


by the Mahäsänghika was discussed by Giyü Nishi in Iwai Comm. Vol., pp. 460-490. 

20 Shunkyó Katsumata m NBGN. No. 20, p. 10 f.; Ditto in JBK. vol. 8, No. 2, March 1960, pp. 19-24. 

21 The system of the Five Skandhas in the Abhidharma literature was historically discussed by E. Frauwallner, 
WZKSO. VII, 1963, pp. 20-36. The concept of vififidna in Theravada Buddhism was discussed by O. H. de A. 
Wijesekera, JAOS. vol. 84, 1964, pp. 254—259. 

22 Collected Works of T. Watsuji, vol. 5, pp. 360-390. Ryfijo Yamada in Bunka, vol. 21, No. 5, Sept. 1957, pp. 
15-30. Matter in the philosophy of the Sarvästivädins was discussed by Ryógon Fukuhara in JBK. vol. 1, No. 1, 
Jan. 1962, pp. 12-23. 

23 Ryógon Fukuhara in ZBK. vol. 10, 1, Jan. 1962, pp. 12-23. E. Frauwallner: Paficaskandhakam und 
Paficavastukam, WZKSO. Band VII, 1963, S. 20-36. 

24 avijfiaptirüba in the Abhidharmakosa was discussed by Köshö Kawamura in ZBK. vol. 11, No. 2, March 1963, 
pp. 241-245. 

25 H. Sakurabe, JOZ. vol. 8, 1958, pp. 270-275. 

26 Ryüjö Yamada in Bunka, vol. 21, No. 5, Sept. 1957, pp. 15-30. 

2? Shunkyó Katsumata in IBK. vol. 4, No. 2, p. 102 f. 

38 The theory of mental function was discussed by Taiken Kimura in Shükyö Kenkyi, vol. 2, No. 1, p. 1 f.; vol. 2, 
p. 54 f.; Keiichi Koyama in ZBK. vol. 3, No. 4, p. 92 f.; Fumimaro Watanabe in IBK. vol. 8, No. 2, March 1960, 
p. 150 f. The mental function of ‘doubt’ in the Abhidharma was discussed by R. Fukuhara in Ryitkoku Daigaku 
Ronshi, No. 347, 1954, p. 45 f.; Ditto, Shilkyo Kerkyü, No. 137, p. 207. 

2? K. Midzuno in NBGN. vol. 14, p. 215. f. 

30 Collected Works of T. Watsuji, vol. 5, pp. 391-430. drsiiin Abhidharma literature was discussed by Tsugihiko 
Yamazaki in Nakamura Comm. Vol., pp. 179-190. 

31 Sochü Suzuki in SAmkyó Kenky8, NS. vol. 8, No. 3, p. 23 f. 

82 Issai Funabashi in Shitkyé Kenkyü, NS. vol. 12, No. 4, p. 107 f. 
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of this nature.33 The concept of cittaviparyukta dharma came into existence for the first time 
in the Abhidharma?4 of the Sarvästivädins. 

Kumäraläta, the philosopher, asserted that even pleasant feeling (sukha vedanä) is nothing 
but unpleasant feeling, for the former gives rise to the latter (duhkhä vedanä). This theory 
was refuted by the Sarvästivädıns.3# 

One of the most important factors which distinguishes the Vaibhäsika Abhidharma from 
the Theravada Abhidharma is a category called the viprayukta-samskáras.39 In this category, 
syllables, words and sentences are included, which were all admitted their own existence 
through time.36 


Thinkers of Conservative Buddhism merely enumerated dharmas, but did not consistently 


systematize them. It was in China and Japan that all the dharmas mentioned in the Abhi- 
dharmakoía were fixed to 75.9? 


The set of twenty-two indriyas was fixed in the period of the Hinayäna Sects, or imme- 
diately before that.38 

All the dharmas are interrelated to each other by means of conditions or relations ( pra- 
tyayas). In the Abhidharma literature various systems of pratyayas were formed.?? Rela- 
tions between things can be viewed by means of twenty-four respects. This is called 
Paithána-naya in the Abhidhammatthasangaha V111.40 

The concept of karma differs with sects. The problem of karma came to be discussed 
in Theravada.* The karma of the Sarvästivädins was, so to speak, a sort of material sub- 
stance.41 The Sarvästivädins admitted a kind of karma called “the karma not made known" 
(avijfiapti-karma).41’ It should be explained as ‘a kind of habit acquired under a vow’.4? It 
is a link which connects an act and its fruition, lasting till the fruit becomes ripe.43 It has 
the function to prevent bad actions when it is of good character, and to annul its consequences 
when it is of bad character.44 This school admitted transmigration.45 The “Essence of 


33 Issai Funabashi in Shükyo Kenkyil, NS. vol. 12, No. 3, p. 107 f. 

34 Kógen Midzuno in ZBK. vol. 4, No. 2, p. 112 f. 

84^ Junsho Kato, Okuda Comm. Vol., pp. 897-909. 

35 The development of the theory of the Viprayukta-samskäras was traced by Padmanabh S. Jaini, BSOAS. 
vol. XXII, part 3, 1959, pp. 531-547. 

36 Cf. Padmanabh S. Jaini, The Vaibhäsika theory of words, BSOAS. vol. 22, 1959, pp. 95-107. 

37 The process of systematizing all dharmas into 75 was expounded by Suisai Funabashi in Rokujó Gakuhö, Jan. 
1913, p. 87 f.; by Senbon Döjin in ibid., 1914, p. 540 f. 

38 K. Midzuno, IBK. vol. XIV, No. 2, March 1966, pp. 39-46. 

39 Kógen Midzuno in Yuki Comm. Vol., pp. 31-50. Causality in Hinayana was discussed (in French) by 
A. Bareau in Liebenthal Festschrift, pp. 14—20. 

40 Shigeki Kudo in ZBK, vol. XIII, No. 1, Jan. 1965, pp. 64-73. 

40° Kóshiró Tamaki in Göshisö Kenkyü (RAIBHE ed. by S. Kumoi, Feb. 1979), pp. 147-230. 

41 Issai Funabashi, Gó no Kenkyü, Kyöto, Hözökan, 1954, pp. 1-208, especially p. 42 f.; Ditto, Göshisö Josetsu 
(Se BABAR An introduction to the study of Karma doctrine), Kyoto, Hözökan, 1956. The concept of seed 
(bija) was discussed by Koshó Kawamura in JBK. vol. 10, No. 2, March 1962, pp. 181-185. 

41’ The avijfiaptikarma theory of the Abhidharmakofa, discussed by Kenyó Mitomo, Hokke Bunka Kenkyü, No. 3, 
1977, pp. 179-193. 

12 Kyódó Yamada (in Eng.) in JBK. vol. 10, No. 1, Jan. 1962, pp. 354 f. 

43 I. Funabashi in ZBK. vol. 2, No. 1, p. 289 f. 

44 Kato in 7BK. vol. 1, No. 2, p. 211 f. 

45 The theory of transmigration in the Sarvästiväda was discussed by Ryógon Fukuhara in ZBK. vol. 8, No. 2, 
March 1960, pp. 51—58. 
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Discipline’’*46 was a topic of heated debate among Hinayäna theologians. The Essential 
Bodies of Precepts (#%{&)47 were regarded as something material by the Sarvästivädins. 
The Sarvästivädins acknowledged them to be a kind of avijfaptirfifa, whereas the Sautrantikas 
refuted the theory.48 

The concept of ‘good’ was not made clear in early Buddhism but was discussed in fuller 
detail later on.49 The criteria by which to distinguish good and bad was much debated by 
the Abhidharma theologians. As a whole, nirvana was regarded as good, and anything con- 
trary to it as bad.50 

Buddhist cosmology grew to be highly elaborate.5! The Sarvästivädins entertained the 
concept of atoms,5? but apparently it was refuted by Buddhist idealism.53 The theory of the 
Three World-Spheres took shape, not in the scriptures, but among the Hinayäna sects.54 
The theory of various hells developed in full details. Some Sanskrit manuscripts depicting 
the condition of hells have been preserved in Japan.55 

In the philosophy of the Sarvästivädins the meaning of avidyã55 is not clear and not 
consistent. With the development of the system it came finally to mean “unreasonable 
application of mind" (ayonisomanaskára). ‘Throughout Conservative Buddhism, faith (sraddhZ) 
was regarded as the gateway to the understanding of the Buddhist teaching.56 

Buddhist sects enjoined the practice of meditation.5? The process of the way of medita- 
tion was set forth in various ways by different schools.5? The differentiation in the three 
samädhis was minutely discussed by the Sarvastivadins.58 Meditation gives rise to wisdom 


46 Discussed fully by Chinese and Japanese dogmaticians on the Vinaya. 

47 Zenkyo Zakagawa, NBGN. No. 32, March 1967, pp. 17-46. The concept of "Párisuddhi" in Theravada 
was discussed by Kyógo Sasaki, NBGN. No. 32, March 1967. 

48 Hódó Ono in Nanto Bukkyö, No. 5, Oct. 1958, pp. 1-13. 

49 Shunkyó Katsumata in ZBK. vol. 6, No. 2, March 1958, pp. 174-177. Cf. Watsuji: op. cit. pp. 400-403. 
Good and bad in Southern Buddhism was discussed by Ryöchi Sato in Kikan Shitkyé Kenkyü, vol. 4, No. 4, p. 283 f. 
“Perverted Views” (viparydsa) was discussed by E. Conze in EW. vol. 7, 1957, pp. 313-318. 

50 Yukio Sakamoto in Ui Comm. Vol., p. 217 f. Cf. Winston L. King, Jn the Hope of Nibbäna (Theravada 
Buddhist Ethic), La Salle, Illinois, Open Court Pub., 1965. 

53 Genmyó Ono, Bukkyö Shinwa (Up Mythology of Buddhism), Tokyo, Daitó Shuppansha, Feb. 1933, 
3--64-350 pp. 

52 Kato in JBK. vol. 2, No. 2, p. 224 f. 

53 S. Yamaguchi in Kikan Shüikyö Kenkyü, vol. 2, No. 4, p. 395 f. 

54 Kótatsu Fujita in ZBK. vol. 8, No. 2, March 1960, pp. 59-62. 

55 Shindo Shiraishi, Das alte Palmenblattstück vom Tempel Hyakumanben Chionji, Kyoto, in Nakano Comm. 
Vol., pp. 51-58 (in German). 

55 Kenyó Mitomo, Hokke Bunka Kenkyü, No. 2, 1976, pp. 117-128. 

56 Ryógon Fukuhara in Morikawa Comm. Vol., pp. 261-269; Seikó Kabutoki, Risshö Daigaku Ronsó, No. 7. In 
this connection, ‘doubt’ in Buddhism was discussed by him in Ryükoku Daigaku Ronshü, No. 347, 1954. 

5? Meditation in Southern Buddhism was discussed by R. Masunaga in Kikan Shükyö Kenkyü, vol. 4, No. 4, 
p. 304 f. The 4 jhanas are discussed in the Samantapäsädikä, (M. Nagai, Butten, p. 271 f.) Buddhist meditation 
was discussed by Sujit Kumar Mukherjee in Vishva-Bharati Annals, vol. III, 1950, pp. 110-149. Meditation by 
the Sarvästivädins was discussed by Hidehiko Koga in Zen Bunka Kenkyüsho Kiyö, No. IV, June 1972, pp. 109-140. 
Winston L. King, A Comparison of Theravada and Zen Buddhist Meditational Methods and Goals, Hisiory of 
Religions, vol. 9, No. 4, May 1970, pp. 304-315. 

57 E. Frauwallner, WZKS. Band XVI, 1972, S. 95-152. 


33 Köshö Kawamura, IBK. vol. XIV, No. 2, March 1966, pp. 209-214; Töyögaku Kenkyà, No. 1, 1965, pp. 11- 
26. 
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(prajfüd).99 The prajñä of the Mahäsanghika school meant not knowing objects, but prac- 
tising.66 The steps (rdvakas (ascetic disciples)9! should take are called as a whole “The Way 
of Srdvakas’’.62 The way to Enlightenment was formalized by way of synthesis by the 
Sarvastivadins.62’ The final stage of their practice consists of two paths, i.e., darfanamärga®3 
and bhdvand-mérga. These two concepts were later introduced into Buddhist Idealism.®4 
Finally the ascetic becomes an arhat.65 

The Sarvästivädins and other schools admitted the Three Vehicles,® i.e., the Vehicle 
of Buddhas, that of Pratyekabuddhas, and that of Sravakas; this idea played the key note in 
the Lotus Sutra in later days. It was admitted by the Sarvästivädins that Sravakas, Pratye- 
kabuddhas, and Bodhisattvas could change their ways (ydnas) to observe other ways.9? 

In early Buddhism “‘asamkhata’’ meant nirvána or the state of liberation, whereas in the 
Abhidharma literature of the Sarvästivädins it came to mean permanent, not-changing 
entities. & 

Since Buddhists embraced the theory of Non-ego, then what is the subject of liberation? 
What is liberated ?69 IJt is one’s own Mind (citta) that is liberated, and this citta is pure by 
itself according to the teaching of early Buddhism.?? In the age of Conservative Buddhism 
there were some who asserted that the fundamental principle of the individual existence was 
the one ciita.?! The Sautràntikas?? admitted the existence of the eka-rasa-skandhas, which 
were interpreted as ‘bijas of one taste.’?3 

This kind of thought, especially that of Purity of Mind by Origin was current even up 
to later Buddhist Idealism.74 Anyhow, in one way or the other Hinayänists had to admit the 
existence of the subject of transmigration.?5 


39 Giyü Nishi in NBGN. vol. 8, pp. 222-254. 

60 Giyü Nishi in Ókurayama Ronshi, No. 8, July 1960, pp. 391-421. 

61 Steps for practice in the Abhidharma literature, was discussed by Kóshó Kawamura in ZBK. vol. 8, No. 2, 
March 1960, pp. 217-220. 

62 R. Fukuhara in Bukkyögaku Kenkyü, No. 6, p. 48 f. 

62’ E, Frauwallner: Abhidharma-Studien, III, Der Abhisamayavadah, WZKS. Band XVI, 1971, S. 69-102. 

$3 According to the Hakkendoron, one should pass Sixteen Moments of Mind (+) in the darfana-márga, 
whereas Fifteen (+Ù) according to the Hocchiron. Köshö Kawamura in ZBK. vol. XII, No. 2, March 1964, 
pp. 189-665. 

84 Giyü Nishi in NBGN. vol. 14, p. 113 f. 

85 A Bareau, Les controverses relatives à la nature de l'Arhant dans le Bouddhisme ancien, HJ. vol. 1, 1957, 
pp. 241-252. 

$8 Giyt Nishi in Töyö Daigaku, Daigaku Kiyö, No. 5, May 1953, pp. 1-23. 

6? Zenkyo Nakagawa, IBK. vol. 15, No. 1, Dec. 1966, pp. 22-28. 

68 Kögen Midzuno in JBK. vol. 10, No. 1, Jan. 1962, pp. 1-11. 

$$ Hajime Nakamura, The Kinetic Existence of an Individual, PREW. vol. 1, No. 2, July 1951, pp. 33-39. 

?0 Bii, Giyü Nishi in Bukkyö Kenkyü, vol. 5, No. 2, p. 1 f. 

71 This theory is mentioned in the Mahaydna-samparigraha as the school which asserts the one manovijitdna, (Nishi, 
in Shükyó Kenkya, NS, vol. 13, No. 6, p. 56 £.). 

72 The ontology and epistemology of the Sauträntikas were discussed by Yüichi Kajiyama in Tetsugaku Kenkyü, 
No. 501, 1967, pp. 207-236; No. 505, vol. 43, No. 11, 1-28. The thoughts of the Sauträntikas as revealed in the 
works of early vijfiánaváddins were discussed by Katsumi Mimaki in Töhögeku, No. 43, Jan. 1972, pp. 77-92. 

?3 Padmanabh S. Jaini, BSOAS. vol. 22, 1959, pp. 236-249. 

74 Ryüjö Kambayashi in Shakyó Köza Ronshü, p. 239 f. 

?5 Y. Kanakura: Jiga etc., p. 171 f. 
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What is the subject of transmigration? The Sarvästivädins had to admit the inter- 
mediate existence (antarábhava).??' The Vätsiputriyas admitted the existence of a pudgala as 
the subject of transmigration.?6 The Sauträntika school denied the authority of Abhidharma 
and admitted only that of the Sütras.”” According to Non-Buddhist literature, the Sauträn- 
tikas are said to have admitted the existence of the external world.78 Yogasena (c. 650-700 
A.D.), whose thoughts were cited by Kamalasila, probably belonged to the Sämmitiya or 
Vätsiputriya school. This proves that even after Dharmakirti, some Hinayäna schools were 
still flourishing besides the Sarvästivädins and the Sauträntikas.”” These two major schools 
were severely criticized by Hindu orthodox scholars such as Sankara.® 


78’ Antarábhava, discussed by Shóku Bando, IBK. vol. XXVII, No. 2, March 1979, pp. 182 f. 

26 Suzuki in JBK. vol. 1, No. 2, 124f. Cf. Yukio Sakamoto in Tóyó Daigaku, Daigaku Kiyo, No. 5, May 1953, 
pp. 1-10. This theory is discussed in detail in the Tattvasamgraha, (J. Nagasawa in Bukkyo Kenkyä, vol. 3, No. 3, 
p. 69 f.; Ditto, Chizan Gakuhö, NS, vol. 12, p. 107 f.) 

77 Y. Kanakura, Indo Tetsugakushi (4 y KHE, Heirakuji, 1962) p. 175 f. 

28 Y. Kanakura in Yamaguchi Comm. Vol., p. 55 f. 

29 S, Ihara in Yamada Comm. Vol., pp. 18-30. 

50 Hajime Nakamura in Nakano Comm. Vol., pp. 53-82. 
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12. Biographies of the Buddha 


Even among Hinayänists the Buddha was already glorified and deified. The biogra- 
phies of the Buddha were at first included in the Vinaya texts,! but later they became inde- 
pendent works.? 

The Mahdvastu,? “The Great Story’, is an old Buddhist Sanskrit text written in what is 
called Hybrid Sanskrit. It describes the life of Buddha Sakyamuni, according to the text 
of the Lokottarvädin branch of the Mahäsanghika. The existing version of the Mahdvastu 
seems to have been affected by some confusion or mix-up. Dr. Kégen Midzuno tried to 
restore the order of the sections in the original text.4 The date of the work has not yet been 
fixed, but it was perhaps around the 2nd century B.C. In the Mahdvastu four Buddhas 
preceding Säkyamuni are mentioned. With the lapse of time many Buddhas were supposed 
to have existed before Sákyamuni.$ Forty Játakas are incorporated in the Mahävastu. But 
the stores of the Buddha in his former birth by his pärva-pranidhäna are not called jZtaka.? 


1 The Vinaya of the Mülasarvästivädins contains a sort of Buddhacarita (unpublished). Some names and 
etymologies in the anonymous Buddhacarita were discussed by T. Venkatacharya, EW. vol. 15, 1965, pp. 296-308. 

? 'The development of the biographies of the Buddha was discussed in detail by D. Tokiwa and K. Mino in 
the introduction to the Japanese translation of the Fo-pan hhin-tsi-ing, KIK. Honenbu, vol. 3, 1957, pp. 9-14; pp. 
111-133, pp. 137-145 were translated into German by Ernst Leumann and S. Shiraishi in Proceedings of the Faculty 
of Liberal Arts and Education, Yamanashi University, No. 3, 1962, pp. 79-149. The chapter on “Hells” in the Maha- 
vatsu was discussed by Shoko Watanabe in Bukkyó Gakuto, Taishö Daigaku, 1933. This article was criticized by 
U. Wogihara (Unrai Bunshü). Cf. R. Yamada, Bongo Butten, pp. 66-67. The portion of the Bahubuddna-sütra 
is missing in its counterpart in the Buddha-pürvacaryä-samgraha-sütra (LITE). Translated into German by 
Ernst Leumann and Shindo Shiraishi. Some critical textual problems of the Mahdvastu are discussed by Shindo 
Shiraishi in ZBK. vol. 6, No. 1, Jan. 1958, p. 311 f. Mchdoastu-avaddna i. 2. 16—4.10 was discussed in terms of 
prosody by Akira Yuyama in IBK. vol. 11, No. 2, March 1963, pp. 838 ff. (in Engl.) 

3 [Western translations] John James Jones, trans., Mahdvastu Translation, Vol. I, 1949, 1952, SBB, XVI, 
XVIII, XIX. Reviewed by R. M. Smith, /RAS. 1951, p. 116. German translation of Mahdvastu I, pp. 4-33, 
by R. O. Franke, ZMR. 45, 1930, S. 1 ff. German tr. of I, pp. 34—45, by R. O. Franke in Festgabe zur vierhundert- 
jährigen Jubelfeier der Staats- und Universitatsbibliothek zu Königsberg, 1924, S. 115 f. 

[Western studies] Oldenberg, Kleine Schriften, pp. 1037-1068. B. C. Law, A Study of the Mahävastu, Calcutta 
1930. Dschi Hian-lin, JAOS. 67, 1947, pp. 33-53. ZDMG. 97, 1943, pp. 284-324. J. Charpentier, Märasam- 
yutta in Mahävastu, WZK. 1909, S. 33 ff. H. Zimmer, Zum Mahävastu-avadäna ZII. 1925, Bd. 3, S. 201 f. 
B. Jinananda, Nälanda Pub., 1957, p. 241 f., (on Mahávagga, Mahdvastu and Lalitavistara). The starting pages, 
1-45, of vol. 1 in Senart's text were translated into German by E. Leumann and Shindo Shiraishi, Proceedings of 
the Faculty of Liberal Arts and Education, No. 1, Yamanashi University, 1952, pp. 1-78; No. 2, 1957, xiii 4-90 4-xvi4- 
vii pp. Mahävastu II, pp. 83-121 was translated into German by Ernst Leumann and Shoko Watanabe, Acta 
Indologica, I, Naritasan, 1970, pp. 63-108. 

[Japanese Studies] In the beginning of this text of the Mahdvastu we can distinguish about five strata of enlarge- 
ment. Shindo Shiraishi, Proceedings of the Faculty of Liberal Arts and Education, No. 2, Yamanashi University. Shin- 
ichi Takahara, The concept of ‘man’ in the Mahävastu, NBGN. vol. 33, March 1968, pp. 79-96. Punya in the 
Mahävastu, discussed by Shinichi Takahara, IBK. vol. XVIII, No. 1, Dec. 1969, (9)-(15). (in Engl.) 

4 Kógen Midzuno in Hikata Comm. Vol., pp. 127-156. 

5 Shindó Shiraishi (in Eng.) in JBK. vol. 6, No. 1, Jan. 1958, p. 311 f. 

8 Alfred Foucher, Les Vies Antérieures du Bouddha, Paris, Presses Universitaires de France, 1955. Reviewed by 
A. L. Basham, JRAS. 1956, pp. 255-256. Vyäkarana in the Mahavastu was discussed by Ryüjun Fujimura, IBK 
vol. XX, No. 1, Dec. 1971, 429-435. 

? Takushü Sugimoto in ZBK. vol. XI, No. 2, March 1963, pp. 222-225. 
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In the Mahävastu (ii, 362. 16-397.4) the worship of stübas is extolled, but there is no men- 
tion of Buddha images or of copying scriptures. In this work the theory of mahätman is 
taught by explaining the superhuman character of the Buddha. This can be regarded as 
an antecedent to the thought of Mahäparinirväna-sütra of Mahäyäna.? 

There are quite a number of literary works extolling the life of the Buddha. As their 
originals are lost, we are not quite sure whether they were written in Hybrid Sanskrit or in 
classical Sanskrit. 


(1) Sherh-yiu-ching (--—3£8£).19 This work was probably composed in the Ist century 
A.D. It is a biography depicting the activities of the Buddha during the 12 years after his 
Enlightenment. It contains unique stories which cannot be found in other scriptures. 


(2) Chung-pén-ch'i-ching (PAE). This work depicts the life of the Buddha after 
his Enlightenment. 

(3) Kuo-chü-hsien-tsöi-yin-kuo-ching (WHEELER RE).1 

(4) The Mahäsammata-sütra.? This work highly resembles the Tibetan version of the 
Life of Buddha translated by Rockhill.14 

(5) Seng-kie-lo-khá-su-tsi-fo-hhin-ching (8 nS RIBTARUSTTTE).19 This work is said to 
have been composed by Sangharaksa. This biography of the Buddha describes the places 
where the Buddha lived in each of the 45 years after his Enlightenment. 

Fragmentary biographies were enlarged, put together and finally complete biographies 
were compiled: 

(1) The Lalhtavistara$ and the Fän-kwän-tä-kwän-yen-ching (HEKERE). The 
latter work corresponds to the 27 chapters of the former. The whole work is permeated with 
the exuberance of religious emotion, being influenced by Mahayana. The P’u-yao-ching!™ 
(FE) is a shorter text also corresponding to the Lalitavistara. 


8 Shinichi Takahara in JBK. vol. XIII, No. 1, Jan. 1965, pp. 206-209. 

9 Shinichi Takahara in Hikata Comm. Vol., pp. 283-294. 

10 1 vol. Translated into Chinese by 39R/PE{m in 392 A.D. This was translated into Japanese by Daijö 
Tokiwa in KIK. Honenbu, vol. 6. 

11 3 vols. Translated into Chinese by #&#L and eB in 207 A.D. This was translated into Japanese by 
Daijó Tokiwa in KIX. Honbenbu, vol. 6. 

12 AEHERFEE, translated into Chinese by Gunabhadra; edited and translated into Japanese by Daijö 
Tokiwa, in KDK. vol. 10. Retranslated into Japanese by the same person in KIK. Honenbu, vol. 4. 

13 Seer ea ER,19 vols. Translated into Chinese by 3 (alias EX). This was translated into Japanese 
by Shuichi Terasaki in KIK. Honenbu, vol. 4. 

M Introduction to the Japanese translation, p. 122. 

15 3 vols. Translated into Chinese by Sanghabhiti and others. This was translated into Japanese by Daijö 
Tokiwa in KIK. Honenbu, vol. 9. It is probable that Sangharaksa lived in Sürasena. 

16 [New Edition] Lalita-vistara, edited by P. L. Vaidya, BST, No. 1, Darbhanga, the Mithila Institute, 1958. 

[Western Studies] Textual annotations by W. Schubring, Festschrift Weller, p. 610 f. J. W. de Jong, L'épisode 
d’Asita dans le Lalitavistara, Festschrift Weller, p. 372 f. Muir, IHQ. 1878, p. 232 f., (partial tr.) E. J. Thomas, 
Gandhayukti in the Lalitavistara, BSOS. VI, p. 515f. Oldenberg, Kleine Schriften, pp. 873-888. Akira Yuyama, 
The Bodhi Tree in the Mahävastu-Avadäna, Pratidànam, pp. 488-492. 


[Japanese Studies] R. Yamada, Bongo Butten, p. 67. Legends of the life of Lord Buddha in the Lalitavistara 
were examined by Yükei Hirai, ZBK. vol. XX, No. I, Dec. 1971, 357-360. Various versions of the Lalitavistara, 
discussed by Yükei Hirai, ZBK. vol. XVIII, No. 1, Dec. 1969, 170-172. 

17 12 vols. This was translated into Chinese by Diväkara in 683 A.D. Translated into Japanese by Daijö 
Tokiwa in KIK. Honenbu, vol. 9. 


17° The idea of the Buddha in the 34 $& was discussed by Yükei Hirai, Shitkyd Kenkyü, Nr. 202, vol. XLIII, 
No. 3, March 1970, pp. 68-69. 
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(2) Fo-pén-hsing-chi-ching (LATE). This work shows the most developed form 
of biography of the Buddha, transmitted by the Dharmaguptaka school. 

(3) The Buddha-carita. This work will be discussed later. 

There are some hymns (Stotra) extolling the Buddha or Buddhas, e.g., the Arya-maii- 
jusri-ndmadstafataka!9 and the Saptajinastava.?0 

Sanskrit preserved the Anuruddha-Sataka, the Bhaktitataka and the Lokesvara-Sataka. The 
Anuruddha-fataka is a collection of 101 hymns in praise of the Buddha, composed by Anuruddha 
(12th century A.D.) probably in Ceylon, after he went there from India.?! The Lokesvara- 
fataka by Vajradatta extolls Lokesvara Buddha.?? The Misrakastotra is ascribed to Dignäga.?? 
Fo-chi-hsing-té-tsan (Hitit Buddha-$riguna-stotra?) by fA (Munimitra?),24 lauds 
the virtues of the Buddha. Fo-san-shén-tsan (By Buddhatrikäyastotra), whose author 


is unknown, extolls the dharmakáya, the sambhogakäya, and the nirmänakäya of the Bud- 
dha.25 


18 Af yTaBsE, 60 vols. Nanjio, No. 680. Translated into Chinese by Jüánagupta. This was translated into 
Japanese by Daijö Tokiwa, in KDK. vols. 10, 11; and again translated into Japanese by Daijö Tokiwa and 
Kéjun Mino in KIK. Honenbu, vols. 2, 3. The Japanese translators suggest the title: Säkyamuni-Buddhacarita or 
Buddhacarita-samgraha. 

19 Taisho, vol. 20, No. 1197. XAB) — BAAR R. Yamada, Bongo Butten, p. 74. 

20 Taisho, vol. 32, No. 1682. -c#pgQeRAmhE R. Yamada, Bongo Butten, p. 74. 

21 Ryükai Mano in ZBK. vol. 11, No. 1, Jan. 1963, pp. 110-114. 

22 R. Yamada, Bongo Butien, pp. 81-82. 

23 The title of this text was discussed by D. R. Shackleton Bailey in JRAS. 1948, p. 55 f. 

24 3 vols. Translated into Chinese by $68 in 950-1000 A.D. This was translated into Japanese by Tsüshö 
Byódó in KIK. Ronshübu, vol. 5. 


25 Translated into Chinese by $. This was translated into Japanese by Tsüshó Byödö in KIK. Ronshübu 
vol, 5. 
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13. The Poet Asvaghosa and his School 


Asvaghosa! a Buddhist poet, was the creator of epic, dramatic and lyrical compositions. 
He is regarded as one of the most prominent poets in Sanskrit literature. He could almost 
be called the most important predecessor of Kalidasa. The traditions embodied in the Chi- 
nese and Tibetan sources agree in asserting that Asvaghosa was a contemporary of King 
Kaniska (2nd century A.D.). He was generally included among the leaders or founders of 
Mahayana by Chinese and Japanese Buddhists, but recently it has often been supposed by 
scholars that he belonged to the Sarvästivädins; however things are yet not clear. It has 
been found out that there was a close relation between him and the Satyasiddhi.2 In his 
works epic influence can be noticed. 

Although traditionally thirty seven works in all are ascribed to Asvaghosa,? master- 
pieces of his literary works are as follows: 

(1) The Buddha-carita (The Acts of Buddha).5 This indeed is a great epic of the 
Buddha, filled with intense love and reverence for the exalted figure of the Buddha. The 
existing Sanskrit manuscripts are incomplete, whereas the Chinese version is complete. It 


1 [Western studies on Asvaghosa] Bimala Churn Law, Asvaghosa, Royal As. Soc. of Bengal, Monograph Series, 
vol. I, Calcutta 1946. Cf. Nobel, NGGW. 1931, p. 330 f. S. Levi, JA. 1929, p. 255 f. C. W. Gurner, The 
Psychological Simile in Asvaghosa, JASB. XXVI, 1930, p. 175 f. The Word “Vasthanam” in Asvaghosa, 
JRAS. 1927, p. 322. Vittore Pisani, Von Leochares bis Aévaghosa, ZDMG. Band 94, 1940, pp. 165-168. 
Asvaghosa is the same person as Dhärmika Subhiti in Täranätha, (S. Levi, JA. 1928, p. 193 f£.) Cf. Winternitz: 
HIL, 1I, p. 258 f. 

[Japanese studies on Asvaghosa] Yenshö Kanakura: Memyö no Kenkyf (Rn OPPS Studies on Asvaghosa). 
Kyoto, Heirakuji Shoten, Nov. 1966. (The most comprehensive work). On Asvaghosa, cf. Ryozo Wada in 
Mujintö, Nov. 1905, p. 1 f.; B. Matsumoto, Butten, p. 3f. His works were discussed by Kaikyoku Watanabe in 
Kogeisu, p. 629 £.; JRAS. 1907, p. 664; PTS. 1910, p. 108 f.; Most detailed discussion in R. Yamada, Bongo 
Butten, pp. 69-77. Daijó Tokiwa, Memyö Bosatsu Ron (R Epia A discourse on Asvaghosa), 1905. 

Buddhist Hybrid Sanskrit words in Asvaghosa’s Kävyas were discussed by Yoshito Hakeda, JAOS. vol. 82, 
1962, pp. 150-163. (in Engl.) 

2 Y. Kanakura in Bunka, vol. 21, No. 5, Sept. 1957, pp. 519-532. 

3 V. Raghavan, Adyar Library Bulletin, vol. 20, pp. 349-359. 

4 They were all listed and examined by Yenshó Kanakura in AS /. pp. 300-307 (in Engl.); by Y. Kanakura in 
Shitkys Kenkyü, Nr. 153, Dec. 1957, pp. 100-121. 

5 .., The Buddhacarita, or, Acts of the Buddha. Published for the University of the Panjab, Lahore, by 
Baptist Mission Press, Calcutta, 1935-36, (Panjab University Oriental Publications, No. 31-32.) Pt. 1. Sanskrit 
text, edited by E. H. Johnston. Pt. 2. Cantos i to xiv, translated from the original Sanskrit and supplemented 
by the Tibetan version, together with an introduction and notes, by E. H. Johnston. Reviewed by F. Edgerton, 
JAOS. vol. 57, 1937, pp. 422-425. Friedrich Weller, Das Leben des Buddha von Agvaghosa, Tibetisch und Deutsch, 
Leipzig, E. Pfeffer, 1926-28. On Buddhacarita, cf. S. Levi, JA. 1892, p. 201 f.; Album Kern, 41; E. H. Johnston, 
JRAS. 1927, pp. 209-226; 1929, p. 537 f.; E. Hultzsch, ZDMG. 1918, p. 145 ff. F. Weller, ZDMG. 1939, pp. 
306-338; OLZ. 1941, pp. 377-88 (on the influence by Greek architecture). cf. ZII. Band I, 1922, p. 1 ff.; JASB. 
1926, p. I f£; O. Schrader, TG. 1930. Claus Vogel, On the First Canto of Asvaghosa’s Buddhacarita, ZIJ. vol. 
IX, No. 4, pp. 266-290. 

Friedrich Weller, Schauplatz und Handlung im Buddhacarita, ZDMG. Band 93, 1939, pp. 306-338. Fried- 
rich Weller, Zwei zentralasiatische Fragmente des Buddhacarita, Abh. d. Sachs, Akad. d. Wiss. zu Leipzig, Band 46, 
1953, Heft 4. 

[Japanese Studies] The Sanskrit text of the Buddhacarita was translated into Japanese by Tsüshö Byödo: 
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seems that some passages of this text were incorporated in the original of the Fo-so-hsing-tsan.® 

(2) The Saundatananda-kdvya... This work was probably composed earlier than the 
Buddha-carita and belongs to the class of ornate court poetry, using occasionally a style of 
ornate pun.’ It is also connected with the life story of the Buddha but amplifies those scenes 
and episodes in particular which receive scanty attention or none at all in the Buddha-carita. 
Its theme is the legend of the conversion of the reluctant Nanda, the half-brother of the 
Buddha. The syntactic construction of Kavya poetry in the Saundarananda is simple. But 
in the description of the Buddha's family lineage (in Canto I), As$vaghosa's creative talent 
excels in his poetic arrangement of the historical materials regarding his ancestors.? "The 
genealogy of Lord Buddha is here related in a more glorified and elaborate fashion than in 
the Mahävastu.1 The actual theme of this poem is the story of the love-lorn Nanda. The 
thought represented in the work is not different from that of Hinayàna in general, but har- 
bingers the advent of Mahäyäna in the teachings of the Great Compassion of Buddha, faith 
in the Buddha, the expediencies employed by the Buddha and the origination of infatuation 
by false assumption. Benevolence (maitri) and compassion (karund) are stressed.!? 

(3) Süträlankära.!® This work, which was translated into Chinese by Kumärajiva 
in about 405 A.D., was ascribed by Chinese authors to A$vaghosa. But it has been asserted 
that this text was actually written by Asvaghosa’s junior contemporary Kumäraläta, and 
the Sanskrit original bore the title Kalpandmanditikd or Kalpanälamkrtıkä. Sanskrit fragments 
were found in’ Qizil and published by Lüders.!? 

(4) Säriputra-prakarana.\5 This drama treats the conversion of Säriputra and his friend 
Maudgalyäyana. 

(5) Gandistotra-gathd.16 This poem is well known for its beauty of style and contents. 


Bonshi Höyaku: Buddha no Shógai (FEHR EEE D EEE The Life of Buddha), Tokyo, Sankibó, March 1929, 3+201 
+3+72 pp. The Chinese version of the Buddhacarita (YERTTTER), 9 vols., was translated into Japanese by 
Tsüshë Byëdo in KIK. Honenbu, vols. 4 and 5. On bibliography, cf. R. Yamada, Bongo Butten, pp. 67-69. 

6 T. Byódó in Shükyo Kenkyfi, No. 123, p. 99 f. 

? [Western Studies] E. H. Johnston, The Saundarananda, Panjab Univ. Oriental Publications, No. 14, Oxford 
Univ. Press, 1932. New Reprint, Tokyo, Rinsen Book Co. Ltd., 1972. Sukumar Sen, The Language of Asva- 
ghosa’s Saundaranandakävya, JASB. XXVI, 1930, p. 181 ff. Sukumar Sen, Buddhacarita and Saundarananda, 
Haraprasad Shastri. Comm. Vol. Notes: J. Charpentier, /RAS. 1934, p. 113 f.; E. Hultzsch, ZDMG. 1920, S. 293, 
1918, S. 111 f., 1919, S. 229 ff.; C. W. Gurner, JRAS. 1928, p. 131 f. 

[Japanese Studies] Translated into Japanese by Seiren Matsunami, April 1957, in Taishó Daigaku Kenkyü 
Kiyö, No. 42. The I and II cantos were translated by H. Kimura in Ry@koku Daigaku Ronshä, No. 361, p. 1 f.; 
No. 362. On bibliography, cf. R. Yamada, Bongo Butten, pp. 69-71. The problem of ‘faith’ with Asvaghosa 
was discussed by Y. Kanakura in Bunka, vol. 18, No. 3, May 1945, pp. 1-10. 

8 Hideo Kimura in Rydkoku Daigaku Ronshä, No. 360, pp. 1-19. Seiren Matsunami pointed to the technical 
use of sabdalankdra the Saundarananda, (Nakano Comm. Vol., pp. 107-122). 

9 Hideo Kimura (in Engl.) in ZBK. vol. 8, No. 2, March 1960, p. 752 f. 

10 H. Kimura in Ryükoku Daigaku Ronsha, No. 363, pp. 1-22. 

11 Seiren Matsunami in Shükyo Kenkyä, NS, vol. 13, p. 115 f. 

12 Yenshó Kanakura in Miyamoto Comm. Vol., p. 232 f. R. Yamada, Bongo Butten, pp. 71-73. 

13 -kyti RG, 15 vols.This was translated into Japanese by Köjun Mino in KIK. Honenbu, vol. 8. Cf. S. 
Lévi, JA. 1908, p. 57 f. 

14 A detailed study on the text was carried out by Entai Tomomatsu (in French), in JA. 1931, Oct.-Dec., 
pp. 135-174; pp. 245-337. Heinrich Lüders, Nachträge zum Kumäraläta, ZDMG. Band 94, 1940, pp. 12-24. 

15 Cf, Lüders, Phil. Ind., p. 190f. R. Yamada, Bongo Buiten, p. 71. 

16 Ed, by Stäel von Holstein, BB. XV (1913); cf. E. H. Johnston, ZA. 1933. R. Yamada, ibid., pp. 77-73. 
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The Rästrapäla-nätaka, a play, is ascribed by Jains to Asadhabhiti, by Buddhists to 
A$vaghosa. There must have been a common source to both of them.!? 

The Gurusevädharmapancäsadgäthä or the Gurupancäsıkä,1® ascribed to Asvaghosa, pro- 
pounds the duty and virtue of serving one's teacher (guru) teaching the ways how to revere 
his master (guru) by their disciples.1? 

The Vajrayanamüldpattisamgraha, another work of similar kind, was also ascribed to him. 
The Vajrasüci (cf. infra), the Staldpatti, the Dasakusalakarmapathäh, the Sadsatikärikä,t?’ the 
Nairátmya-pariprcchá and the Tridandamälä etc., were also, maybe spuriously, ascribed to 
Asvaghosa.20 Asvaghosa was influenced by the Rámáyana.?! 

Another poet, who belonged to the same school of poetry, was Mätrceta (2nd century 
A.D.).22 He too was a contemporary of King Kaniska. The Mahäräja-Kanika-lekha,?3 
which exists only in the Tibetan version, is ascribed to Mátrceta. This is an epistle to King 
Kaniska, teaching him how a king should conduct himself. Kaniska, who was his contem- 
porary, may have been the King Kaniska II. He?% wrote the Satapancäsatka-stotra?5 and 
the Catuhsataka-stotra (or Varnárhavarna).?9 The most conspicuous feature of the latter is the 
glorification of dharma. The Anaparäddha-stotra is also ascribed to him.?? His fundamental 
thought inherited the theory of the Two Truths and the Voidness of Nägärjuna. He extolls 
the infinite virtues of the Buddha, exhorting devotional faith in the Buddha. But he made 
a compromise to Hindu orthodoxy by praising Brahmins and Savitr and by declaring that 


17 Asvaghosa's Rästrapäla discussed by K. Krishnamoorthy, (Essays in Sanskrit Criticism, Dharwar, Karnatak 
University, 1963). Cf. IT J. vol. XII, No. 2, 1970, p. 137. S. Levi, JA. 1928, p. 193 f. K. Krishnamoorthy, 
JOL. vol. 11, 1962, pp. 428-432. 

18 MAP A+. Translated into Chinese by Süryayasas in 1004-1058 A.D. This was translated into 
Japanese by Tsüshó Byódó in KIK. Ronshübu, vol. 5; cf. Yamada, Bongo Buiten, p. 74. The Sanskrit text of the 
Gurusevädharmapancäsadgäthä was published in JA. 1929, tome 215, pp. 255-263. The Chinese and Tibetan 
versions were translated into Japanese by Shinten Sakai with Hphags-pa's commentary on it. (Koyasan, Henjó- 
kóin, March 1972) 60 pp. 

19 R. Yamada, Bongo Butten, p. 74. 

19^ Biswanath Bhattacharya: A critical Appraisal of the Sad-Gati-Kärikä ascribed to Asvaghosa, ZDMG. 
Band 118, 1968, S. 349 f. 

20 R. Yamada, Bongo Butten, pp. 73-77. 

21 C. W. Gurner, JASB. X XIII, 1927, p. 347 f. 

22 Unrai Bunshu, p. 137 f.; Kogetsu, p. 653 f.; Yasuaki Nara in IBK. vol. 2, No. 1, p. 135 f.; Yamada, Bongo 
Butten, pp. 77-79. 

23 Edited and translated into Japanese by Enga Teramoto, in an appendix to his Chibetto-go Bunpó (P5 ESB ICH: 
Tibetan Grammar). Explained in H. Nakamura, Shükyö to etc. 

24 The titles of a Buddha-stotra named Prasäda-pratibhä-udbhava, Varnärhavarna Stotra, the Satapascatataka were 
examined by D. R. S. Bailey, /RAS. 1948, pp. 55-60. 

25 Translated into Chinese by I-tsing during his stay at Nalanda (671-695) and revised in 708 A.D. This was 
translated into Japanese by Tsüshó Byodó in K7K. Ronshübu, vol. 5. The Sanskrit text was recently published. 
D. R. Shackleton Bailey, The Satapahcäsatka of Mätrceta, Sanskrit text, Tibetan Translation and Commentary, 
Chinese translation with an Introduction, English translation and Notes. Cambridge, 1951. Reviewed by 
J. Rahder, JAOS. vol. 73, 1953, pp. 172-173; F. W. Thomas, RAS. 1953, pp. 85-87; H. Hoffman, ZDMG. 
Band 106, 1956, pp. 232-233; N. Tsuji in 7595 Gakuhö, vol. 33, No. 3-4, Oct. 1951, pp. 155-172; cf. D.R.S. 
Bailey in RAS. 1948, p. 55f.  Satapaficáfataka was translated into Japanese by Yasuaki Nara, Chikuma, Butten, 
pp. 325-337. 

?6 D. R. S. Bailey, The Varnärhavarna Stotra of Mätrceta, in BSOAS. vol. 13, 1950-51, pp. 671-701, 947- 
1003; cf. D. R. S. Bailey in JRAS. 1948, p. 55 f. 

? JA. CCXLVIII, 1960, p. 529 f. 
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the Buddha mastered the Veda and the Vedangas.28 He admitted the fact that some teach- 
ings of the Buddha were just for the sake of expediency.?° 

The Jätaka-mälä ("Garland of Jatakas’’)30 by the poet Süra or Áryasüra?! resembles 
very closely the Kalpanämanditikä as far as style is concerned. This work contains 34 Jatakas. 
The first half (chapters I-VIII) of the Jataka portion of the Chinese version?? of this text 
corresponds to the Sanskrit Jätakamälä, whereas the latter half (chapters IX-XIV) con- 
tains other Jätaka stories. The latter part of the Chinese version (vols. X- XVI) contains 
sporadic theological discussions. It was traditionally believed that the P’u-sa-pén-shéng-man- 
lun (EEA), in 16 vols., (Taisho, vol. 3, p. 3312-385 c) was a Chinese translation of 
Äryasüra’s Jätakamälä, but recent studies have made clear that it is nothing but a pseudo- 
translation of the text.33 "The Chinese version seems to be a collection of works by various 
writers, including Aryasüra.33 

The Subhdsitaratna-Karandakakatha is an early work of Àryasüra.34 Aryašüra also wrote 
another work called Päramitäsära.®5 

King Harsavardhana (or Siladitya 600-647 A.D.),36 during whose reign the Chinese 
pilgrim Hsüan-tsang came to India, leaned more and more strongly towards Buddhism in 
his advanced age. He composed a Suprabhäta-stotra, a morning hymn in praise of the Buddha 
in 24 verses, and the Asta-nahd-fri-caitya-stotra, a hymn extolling the Eight Great Shrines in 
5stanzas.? He also left dramatical works such as the Nägänanda, the Ratnävali and the Pri- 
yadarsikä. The Natsadhiya-carita, as well as the Suprabhätastotra, were also ascribed to him.38 


The Jataka-stava by Jñánayaša was restored from its Tibetan transcription?? into San- 
skrit.40 


28 In his Brahmänuvädastava and Var nárhavar na-stotra, v. 20. 

29 Bailey's studies were reviewed and criticized by Y. Kanakura in Yamada Comm. Vol., pp. 1-17. 

30 The Jataka-Mala, edited by Hendrik Kern, HOS. No. 1, Third printing, Cambridge, Harvard University 
Press, 1943. R. Yamada, Bongo Butten, p. 65. F. Weller, Dic Fragmente der Jätakamälä in der Turfan-Sammlung der 
Berliner Akademie, D. A. W. B. Institut für Orientforschung, No. 24, Berlin, Akademie Verlag, 1955. Reviewed by 
G. Tucci, EW. vol. 7, 1956, p. 100. F. Hamm, ZDMG. Band 106, 1956, p. 413. 

31 F, W. Thomas, Album Kern, 405; H. Kern, Festgrusz an Bohthingk, 50. 

32 SER ACA: BERR, 16 vols. This was translated into Japanese by Kyösui Oka in KIK. Honenbu, vol. 5 and 6. 

33 John Brough, Asia Minor, vol. XI, 1964, Part 1, pp. 27-53. Reviewed by Kögen Midzuno, IBK. vol. XIV, 
No. 2, March 1966, pp. 347-351. 

33^ Introduction of the Japanese translation. 

34 V. V. Mirashi, Adyar Jub. Vol., pp. 304-307. 

35 R. Yamada, Bongo Butten, p. 66. 

36 R. Yamada, Bongo Butten, pp. 79-80; cf. W. H, p. 377 f. 

37 J| SEHE BE, translated into Chinese after 982 A.D. by AR. This was translated into Japanese by 
Tsüshö Byódó in KIK. Ronshübu, vol. 5. The Sanskrit text was restored by S. Lévi (Lévi Memorial Vol., pp. 244- 
256). 

38 R. Yamada, Bongo Butten, pp. 79-80. 

39 Provided by Tóhoku University. 

40 H. W. Bailey, BSOS. 1939, vol. 9, pt. 4, pp. 851-859. There exists a New Khotanese text of the Játakastaza, 
(Monumenta Serindica, vol. 4, Appendix, p. 357). M. J. Dresden, The Jätakastava or ''Praise of the Buddha’s Former 
Births." Yndo-Scythian (Khotanese) text, English translation etc. (Transactions of the American Philosophical 
Society, N. S., Vol. 45, Part 5). Reviewed by E. Frauwallner, WZKSO. III, 1959, pp. 172-173; H. W. Bailey, 
JRAS. 1958, pp. 104—105; G. Tucci, EW. vol. VII, 1957, p. 183. Cf. Khotanese Texts 1, (Cambridge 1945), pp. 
197-219. H. W. Bailey’s Sanskrit edition was critically revised by D. R. Shackleton Bailey: The Jataka-stava of 
Jianayasas, Festschrift Weller, Zum 65 Geburtstag gewidmet von seinen Freunden, Kollegen und Schülern, Leipzig, 


1959, S. 22-29. Reviewed by N. Tsuji in 7095 Gakuhö, Sept. 1955, vol. 38, No. 2, pp. 114-131. Cf. Yamada, 
Bongo Butten, p. 82. 
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14. The Avadäna Literature! 


The Avadana? texts stand, so to speak, with one foot in the Hinay4na literature, and the 
other in the Mahäyäna literature. The earlier works belong entirely to the Hinayäna litera- 
ture, and the other in the Mahäyäna are completely Mahäyänistic, although they expound 
Buddha worship. The word *"avadàna" means “a glorious event’’.3 

The contents of the “Sūtra on Five Hundred Disciples Telling their own Nidànas" 
(B 5 + B RAR)? correspond considerably to those of the Pāli Avadanas. The 
process of the development of the Avadäna literature can be put in the following three stages: 

1) Old prose Avadäna literature. 

2) Avadäna literature in poetical form. 

3) Later prose Avadana literature. 

The last one has the following four classes: 

1) Avadäna-Sataka and its remodellings: Kalpadrumäavadänamälä and Ratndvadänamalä. 

Also Vicitrakarnikävadäna. 

2) Asokävadänamäla. 

3) Vratävadänamälä, a mosaic work of various traditions.5 

4) Divyävadäna and Divyävadanamalä.® 

Some avadána stories were called “engi”? (k£) in Central Asia, China and Japan.” 

The oldest of these books in Sanskrit is probably the Avadäna-Sataka,® ("The Hundred 
Avadànas'"). Iv consists of ten decades, each one of which deals with a certain subject. The 
tendency of the stories is Hinayànistic. The Sanskrit original has more developed forms than 
the Chinese version. The Kalpadrumdvadanamald, the A$okavadàna-mdld?' etc., belong to 


1 Buddhist stories found in Suttas, Jatakas and Avadänas are explained in Shózen Kumoi's Bukkyö no Densetsu 
ULADIE Legends of Buddhism), Tokyo, Shunjüsha, July 1956, 1+3+8+237 pp; Yutaka Iwamoto, Bukkyö 
Setsuwa Kenkyü Josetsu (WARES NA Introduction to the study on Avadänas), Kyoto, Hözökan, March 
1967, 300 pp. The author's previous studies are included and developed in this book. D. H. H. Ingalls, 
Source of a Mülasarvästivädin Story of the Origin of the Ganges, HAS. vol. 14, 1951. 

2 Yamada, Bongo Butten, pp. 61-66. 

3 R. Yamada in NBGN. vol. 12, p. 11 f. 

4 Translated into Chinese by Dharmaraksa. This was translated by Chizen Akanuma into Japanese in KIK. 
Honenbu, vol. 6. 

5 An introductory study by Y. Iwamoto in Jshthama Comm. Vol., pp. 25-35. 

6 Yutaka Iwamoto in Bukkvó Shigaku, vol. 9, Nos. 3-4, July 1964, pp. 67-82. 

? Yutaka Iwamoto in Töhögaku, No. 30, July 1965, pp. 92-101. J. Przyluski et M. Lalou, Récits populaires 
et Contes bouddhiques, JA. 228, 1936, pp. 177-91 (Studies on the Karmasataka and Avadänaßsataka). 

8 On the story of a horse and a gandharva, cf. J. Przyluski, IC. III, 4, pp. 613-20. Some stories of the Avadana- 
fataka were translated into Japanese by Yasuaki Nara, Chikuma, Butten I, pp. 314-324. On the Avadäna-Sataka, 
cf. Yasuaki Nara, Sanzo (Tripitaka), Nos. 32, 33, 34. 

9 The Chinese translation of this text by i is RAE ERE, 10 vols. This was translated into Japanese by 
Chizen Akanuma and Kyöyü Nishio in KIK. Honenbu, vol. 5. R. Yamada, pp. 62-63. Some stories from the 
Chinese version were translated into Western languages: Fa Chow, Chuan Tsi Yuan King and the Avadána£ataka, 
Vishva-Bharati Annals, vol. I, 1945, pp. 35-55; P. C. Bagchi, A note on the Avadänasataka and its Chinese transla- 
tions, Vishva-Bharati Annals, vol. I, 1945, pp. 56-61; E. Chavannes, Cinq cents contes et apologues, Paris 1934. 

9^ The Kunäla Legend and an unpublished Asokävadänamälä, Calcutta, Indian Studies, 1965. 
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the same category. The Viritrakarnikävandänoddhrta is in Neväri.10 The Ratnamälävadäna 
is a collection of 38 stories.H 

The Divyävadäna!? (“The Heavenly Avadanas’’), is a later collection than the Avadäna- 
fataka, but it also includes some very old texts. Though it begins with a Mahäyänistic bene- 
diction, “Om, adoration to all the Buddhas and Bodhisattvas!”’,13 it belongs as a whole to 
Hinayána. There is an opinion that the Divydvaddna is a work of the Mülasarvästivädins.1? 
The Särdülakarnävadäna,!5 a legend in the Divyävadäna, is remarkable because it denies caste 
distinctions. 

The Vratàvadánamálà, “Garland of Avadänas on (the origin of) festivals or rites’’,16 
is a collection of legends which were invented to explain the origin of some feasts or rites 
(vratas). This has the framework of the dialogue between Upagupta, the preceptor, and 
King A$oka. The Bhadrakalpävadäna (‘‘Avadanas from the Good Age of the World") is a 


19 R. Yamada, Bongo Butten, p. 63. H. Jorgensen, Vicitrakarnikävadänoddhrta, a collection of Buddhist 
legends, Neväri text, ed. & tr., London 1931, [OTF, NS. XXXI]. 

11 Ratnamälävadäna: Garland of Precious Gems or a collection of edifying tales, told in a metrical form, belonging to the 
Mahäyäna, edited by Kanga Takahata, Töyö Bunko, Oriental Library Series D, vol. 3, Tokyo, 1954, X XV 4-481 + 
38 pp. Reviewed critically by Yutaka Iwamoto in 7695 Gakuhö, vol. 39, No. 4, pp. 99-100. The Bibliography 
of Avadäna literature in the appendix is very valuable. 

1? Divyävadäna, edited by P. L. Vaidya, Darhanga, The Mithila Institute, 1959, BST, No. 20. The source of 
Divyävadäna was discussed by S. Lévi, JA. 1907, p. 141 f., p. 338 f., TP. 1907, p. 105 f. V. S. Agrawala, Some 
Obscure Words in the Divyävadäna, JAOS. vol. 86, No. 2, 1966, pp. 67-75. No. 10. Mendhakävadäna: K. 
Ch'en, H JAS. vol. 16, 1953, pp. 374-403. No. 13. Svägatävadäna: K. K.S. Chén, HAS. vol. 9, 1947, pp. 207- 
314. No. 14. Sükarikävadäna: James R. Ware, JAOS. vol. 48, 1928, pp. 159-165. No. 23. Samgharaksitava- 
dana: H JAS. vol. 3, 1938, p. 47 ff. No. 27. Kunälävadäna: G. M. Bongard-Levin, O. F. Volkova, The Kunäla 
Legend and an unpublished Asokävadänamälä Manuscript, XXVI, International Congress of Orientalists, 
Moscow 1963. No. 34. Dänädhikära-mahäyäna-sütra: J. R. Ware, JAOS. vol. 49, 1929, p. 40f. No. 26. 
Mäkandikävadäna: E. J. Thomas, BSOAS. X, 3, 1940, pp. 654-6. No. 37 Rudräyanävadäna: Johannes Nobel, 
Udräyana, König von Roruka. Eine buddhistische Erzählung. Die tibetische Übersetzung des Sanskrittextes, 
2 parts, Wiesbaden, 1955. Reviewed by J. W. de Jong, II J. vol. 1, 1957, pp. 312-314. (The story of Roruka, 
Diw. pp. 544—586.) No. 38. Maitrakanyakävadäna: J. Brough, BSOAS. vol. 20, 1957, 111-132. Notes: D. R. S. 
Bailey, JRAS. 1950, pp. 166-184; 1951, pp. 82-102. Cf. JAOS. 1920, p. 336 ff.; Mélange Lévi, 151 (sur le verbe 
“etre”); B. Weller, Hirth Anniversary Vol., 373. The word cärika in the Divyävadäna denoted persons who formed 
part of a procession, (V. S. Agrawala, JAOS. vol. 84, 1964, pp. 55-56; also, JOI. vol. 12, 1963, pp. 337-339). 
The term sannavatikoti (in the Afokdvadána) meant 96 crores. T. Venkatacharya, EW. vol. 16, Nos. 3-4, Sept.- 
Dec. 1966, p. 296. 

[Japanese Studies] Some stories of Divyävadäna were translated into Japanese by Yasuaki Nara, Chikuma, 
Buiten I, pp. 279-314. Investigated and translated (1-8 chapters) into Japanese by Ryózaburó Sakaki in 
Rokujö Gakuhö, Nos. 134-138, 140-162. Partly translated by Kanga Takahata in Konishi, Takabatake, Mayda 
Comm. Vol., p. 6f. R. Yamada, Bongo Butten, p. 63 f. Studies on this text are enumerated m H. Nakamura's 
Indo Kodaishi, vol. 2. The content of the Divyävadäna was explained by Yutaka Iwamoto in Ashikaga Zemba Comm. 
Vol., pp. 3645. 

13 The text begins with the benediction: om namak frisarvabuddhabodhisattvebhyah. This means that the Sarvas- 
tivadins adopted a Mahäyäna belief. 

14 Yutaka Iwamoto in Bukkyö Shigaku, vol. 11, Nos. 3-4, July 1954, p. 78. J. Przyluski opined that there existed 
a work called Avadänamälä before the formation of the Divyänadäna, (IHQ. V, 1929, p. 1f.) 

15 The Särdülakarnävadäna, edited by Sujitkumar Mukhopadhyaya, Santiniketan, Vishva-bharati, 1945. 
Reviewed by T. Burrow, RAS. 1956, pp. 254-255. Cf. W. II, 286-287. Sujitkumar Mukhopadhyaya, A. 
Critical Study of the Särdillakarnävadäna, Vishva-Bharati Annals, vol. XII, part I, July 1967, pp. 1-108. W. Zink- 
graff, Vom Divyävadäna zur Avadänakalpalatä, Heidelberg, 1940. (This discusses Sárdüla- and Padmakävadäna.) 

16 Manuscripts of the Vratävadänamälä were discussed by Yutaka Iwamoto in Ishihama Comm. Vol., pp. 25-35. 
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collection of 34 legends, which Upagupta relates to King Asoka.1? The Sumägadhävadäna 
is a legend of Sumägadhä, the daughter of the rich merchant Anathapindika.48 Some pas- 
sages are parallel to the Divydvaddna, and it is likely that it was related to some extent to the 
Sarvästivädins.19 

A Sanskrit fragment of Vimänävadäna corresponds to some verses of the Vimánavatthu.1?' 

There are five texts concerning the legend of Kavikumara, including the Aavikumärä- 
vadéna.29 The Suvarnavarndvaddna (REHTIAEFE) is a collection of Avadäna stories 
told by Ananda to the boy Suvarnavarna.20’ 

An extensive Avadäna work was written by Ksemendra, the Kashmirian poet. This 
is the Avaddna-kalpalaté, which was completed in 1052 A.D., and was held in great esteem 
especially in Tibet. He was a prolific writer.?! 

There are unpublished works, like the Mahajjätaka-mälä and the Játakamalatikà, whose 
manuscripts are preserved in the library of the University of Tokyo.?? 

There are some other books whose Sanskrit originals are lost and which exist in Chinese 
versions alone: 

(1) XERE, 10 vols. (Samyuktaratnapitaka-sütra?). Translated into Chinese by 
Kekaya and others in 472 A.D. This work must have been composed after King Kaniska. 
It refers to Milinda and Kaniska. It is a collection of edifying stories.?3 

(2) KEW, 8 vols. (Sai-päramitä-samgraha-sätra or -samnipäta-sütra). Translated 
into Chinese by Be(#4.24 It is a collection of stories classified according to the order of the 
Six Perfections. It contains nearly 90 Jataka stories. 

(3) FRE (Upamasataka?). ‘Translated into Chinese by Gunavrddhi in 492 A.D.25 
This work is traditionally ascribed to Sanghasena. It contains 98 fables. 

(4) FREE, 3 vols. It is traditionally said that it was composed by Sanghasena 
who must have lived at the end of the second century A.D. It was translated into Chinese 
by Xzk.26 

(5) ER, 5 vols. Translated into Chinese by Dharmaraksa. This text, a collection 
of Jatakas which was composed by a sect derived from the Mahäsanghikas, was influenced by 


Y? R. Yamada, Bongo Butten, p. 65. 

18 Tsurumatsu Gyóyü Tokiwai, Studien zum Sumangalävadäna, Darmstadt, 1898; The Sumangalävadäna, A 
Buddhist Legend, now first edited from the Nepalese MS. in Paris, Isshinden, Japan, 1918, 47 pp. Another version of 
this text is found in Ksemendra's Avaddnafataka. Critically edited with an English introduction by Yutaka 
Iwamoto in Proceeding of the Faculty of Letters, Tokai University, vol. 1, Tokyo, March 1959, pp. 1-51. Sudhanä- 
vadäna (Divyäv. XXX, p. 425 f.) was discussed by H. W. Bailey, Munshi Comm. Vol., 192-195. The Tibetan 
version of the Sumägadhävacäna was critically edited and discussed (in German) by Yutaka Iwamoto in Acta 
Asiatica, No. 7, 1964, pp. 1-19. 

19 Yutaka Iwamoto in Nakano Comm. Vol., pp. 123-143. 

19’ Heinz Bechert, T. B. Horner Comm. Vol., (Reidel, 1974), pp. 19-25. 

20 The Kavikumärävadäna was examined by Yutaka Iwamoto in Iwai Comm. Vol., pp. 1-7. 

20’ Taisho, No. 550, vol. 14, p. 865 f. Surarpnavarnävadäna, edited by S. R. Roy, Patna, 1971. 

721 Hókei Idzumi in Mujinto, Dec. 1905, p. 32 f. R. Yamada, Bongo Butten, p. 81. 

R. Yamada, Bongo Butten, p. 66. A part of the Brhajjätakamälä is nothing but a recension amplified from the 
Karunapundarikd (Lévi Memorial Vol., p. 275 f.) 

23 Translated into Japanese by Kyósui Oka in KIK. Honenbu, vol. 1. 

24 Translated into Japanese by Shóshin Narita in KIK. Honenbu, vol. 6. 

25 Translated into Japanese by Chizen Akanuma and Kyóyü Nishio in KIK. Honenbu, vol. 7. 

26 Translated into Japanese by Kójun Mino in K7K. Honenbu, vol. 8. 
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Mahayana. Amitäbha is mentioned in it.?? 

(6) The Sūtra of the Wise and the Foolish (#j8)?8, 13 vols. Its Tibetan version 
also exists (Mdsans blun shes bya bahi mdo. Tohoku Cat. No. 341). The Hdsans Blun?® is the 
Tibetan version of the Sutra of the Wise and the Foolish, whose Sanskrit original is lost. The 
Sanskrit title may be Dama-müka-niddna-sütra. 

HEHE and HAERE were already discussed.?? 

Some Avadánas??' were. translated into Khotanese.3? | Avadäna-style literature has 
been preserved in Nepal also. 

The Avadänas influenced the Buddhist art of later days. The topics of the wall-paintings 
at Ajanta were taken either (1) from the Jatakas and Avadänas, or (2) from the life of the 
Buddha.?! 


27 Translated into Japanese by Chizen Akanuma and Kyóyü Nishio in KIK. Honenbu, vol. 11. 

28 Taisho, No. 202. Another version of W88% was found in Tung-huang, (B. Matsumoto, Butten, p. 204 f.). 
Tibetan and Mongolian versions of R% were discussed by Seikó Takahashi in Nihon Chibetto Gakukai Kaihé, 
No. 9, Oct. 1962, pp. 1-2. 

28’ Hdsans Blun or the Sūtra of the Wise and the Foolish, Edited and translated from Tibetan Versions and An- 
notated by Morotaka Takahashi. Osaka: The Institute of Oriental and Occidental Studies, Kansai University, 
1970, 639 pp. (All important words in the Tibetan versions are explained in collation with the Chinese version.) 
Reviewed by Ichij6 Ogawa, Buddhist Seminar, No. 13, May 1971, 81-85. 

29 Cf. supra. 

29^ Siegfried Lienhard: Manicüdavadanoddhria. A Buddhist Re-birth Story in the Neväri Language. Stockholm: 
Goteborg-Uppsala: Almquist and Wiksell, 1963. Reviewed by J. W. de Jong, ITJ. vol. IX, No. 1, 1965, 74-75. 

30 Tocharian fragments of the Kolikarnávadána were translated by Tajiun Inoguchi in Monumenta Serindica, 
vol. 4, Appendix, pp. 322-335. There exist a New Khotanese translation of the Suddhanävadäna, (Monumenta 
Serindica, vol. 4, Appendix, p. 357), and also an Old Khotanese translation of a Bhadra-legend, (Monumenta 
Serindica, vol. 4, Appendix, p. 355). Jataka and Avadäna stories conveyed in Buddhist Central Asia were 
examined by Harold Walter Bailey, Acta Asiatica, No. 23, 1972, pp. 63-77. 

31 Details were extensively and exhaustively discussed by S. Takada in Bunka, vol. 20, No. 2, March 1956, 
pp. 61-95. 


CHAPTER IV 


MAHAYANA BUDDHISM 


15. Historical Background 


15.4. The Invasion by the Kusänas 


After the invasions by the Greeks, the Sakas, and the Parthians, finally the Kusänasl 
invaded North-Western India; the first two monarchs of the dynasty were Kujüla Kadphises 
and Wema Kadphises. Afterwards, King Kaniska? (2nd century A.D.) ruled up to the 


1 The history of the Kushan Dynasty was described in detail. H. Nakamura “The Social Background 
of the Rise of Mahäyäna Buddhism,” in Miyamoto's Daijo Seiritsuhi, p. 335f. B. Shiio: Kyóten, pp. 32-38. R. 
Yamada: TBN. 2, 1951, pp. 32-38. 

(The Kusánas) Robert Göbl, Die Ku3än und ihre Welt in numismatischer Sicht, ZDMG. Band 111, 1961, 
480-483. H. Humbach, Die Gótternamen der Ku3än-Münzen, ZDMG. Band 111, 1961, 475-479. L. Bach- 
hofer: Herrscher und Münzen der späten Kushänas. JAOS. vol. 56, 1936, 429-439. R. S. Sharma, Kusäna 
Polity, JORS. vol. XLIII, 1957, 188-198. B. N. Mukherjee: The Kusdna Genealogy. Studies in Kusana Genealogy 
and Chronology . vol I. Calcutta, Sanskrit College, 1967. Reviewed by D. W. MacDowall, JRAS. 1971, No. 2, 
223-224. B. Chattopadhyay: The Age of the Kushénas—A Numismatic Study. Calcutta, Punthi Pustak, 1967. 
Reviewed by D. W. MacDowall, JRAS. 1970, No. 2, 225-226. D. C. Sircar: Studies in Indian Coins. Delhi, 
Motilal Banarsidass, 1968. Reviewed by D. W. MacDowall, JR AS. 1970, No. 2, 226-227. 

2 (Kaniska) W. E. van Wijk: On Dates in the Kaniska Era, Acta Orientalia, vol. V, 1927, 168-170. 
Kaniska, discussed by S. Konow, Acta Orientalia, vol. VI, 1928, 93-96. The date of Kaniska was discussed by 
A. L. Basham, Turner Vol., 77-88. Kaniska used the title ‘marjhaka’ also. H. W. Bailey, Adyar LB. vol., XX, 
1956, 229-233. Chinese hostages of Kaniska, discussed by Jacques Meunié, JA. CCXXXIV, 1947, 151-166. 
In the year of 144 Kaniska united all the empire of Wima under his crown and then enlarged it. R. Ghirshman, 
JA. t. CCXXXIV, 1947, 59-71. P. H. L. Eggermont: Kaniska, die Saka-Aera und die Kharosthi-Inschriften, 
ZDMG. Band 113, 1963, S. 559f. Walter B. Henning: Surkh-Kotal und Kaniska, ZDMG. Bd. 115, 1965, 75-87. 
H. Humbach, Nokonzoko und Surkh-Kotal. WZKSO. VII, 1963. H. Humbach: Kuššn und Hephtaliten. 
(Münchner Studien z. Sprachw., Beih. C.) München, 1961. Gébl: Kaniska Inschrift, 1965. (Reviewed by E. 
Frauwallner, WZKSO. Bd. X, 1966, 231-232.) The Bactrian inscription found at Surkh-kotal, is the first 
substantial document of the Iranian language once spoken in Bactria, being written in Greek characters, refers 
to the Kaniska-Nicator sanctuary. (W. B. Henning, BSOAS. vol. XXIII, Part I, 1960, 47-55.) Helmut Hum- 
bach: Die Kaniska-Inschrift von Surkh-Kotal. Ein Zeugnis des jüngeren Mithraismus aus Iran. Wiesbaden: Otto Harras- 
sowitz, 1960. Reviewed by M. J. Dresden, JAOS. vol. 82, 1962, 580-581. R.N. Frye, IL J. vol. 5, 1961, 242-245. 
Based upon thc Kaniska inscription from Surkh Kotal, it was asserted recently that the opinion of van Wijk, 
according to which the Era of Kaniska began in A. D. 128-9, seems to be best under the test of this new 
piece of evidence. (A. D. H. Bivar, BSOAS. vol. XXVI, 1953, 498-502.) There is a theory that the Kaniska 


inscription of Surkh-Kotal is evidence of the spread of later Mithraism from Iran.!) But this has not yet been 
generally accepted.?) 
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middle Ganges.? Huviska, Vasudeva and other kings followed him.4 Samarkand, 
Ki-pin (Bi) and the people called Ta-yüe-che (XA E)9 were identified by means of 
critical studies. The dynasty of Kidára Kusänas or Little Yue-chi was established in Bactria 
after 402 A.D. and the dynasty in Gandhära was destroyed by the Ephthals in between 477 
and c. 500 A.D.? 

The Periplus Maris Erytlrae? provided interesting material on the commercial intercourse 
between India and Rome, and was introduced to Japanese scholars with a critical translation 
full of annotations in 1946.8 Inscriptions have been compiled and published, because they 
are of great importance in historical studies.? It has been asserted that the historical | 
personage referred to in Südraka's Mrechakafika is Vindhyasakti, the founder of the Väkätaka 
dynasty (3rd century A.D.)10 Approximately around the time of the rise of the Kusana 
dynasty, monarchs came to be deified... From this time on, the power and prestige of 
local kings increased, and monarchs were ascribed divine right. At first, the Hindu reli- 
gion, with its concept of the state based on caste and on the dominating race, found itself 
in contradiction with the greater power of kings and the greater power of Brahmins. But 
the solution was political, and the divine character of the king, who had been designated 
by God, was confirmed and exalted.!? "The Indian version of the Divine Right of Kings 
was thus established in Brahmin law books. 


1) Helmuth Humbach: Die Kaniska-Inschrift von Surkh-Kotal:ein Zeugnis des jüngeren Mithraismus aus 
Iran. Wiesbaden, Otto Harrassowitz, 1960. 

2) Reviewed by I. Gershevitsch, BSOAS. vol. X XIX, part 1, 1966, 193-196., X XVI, 1963. 

Recently three Kaniska inscriptions were found in Surkh Kotal in Bactria. Göbl presented correct texts of these 
inscriptions. (Robert Góbl: Die Drei Versionen der Kaniska Inschrift von Surkh Kotal. Wien, 1965. Reviewed by 
N. Tsuji in 7756 Gakuhö, vol. 48, No. 4, March 1966, 120-129. Candra of the Mehrauli Pillar inscription should 
not be identified with Kaniska, but with a Gupta Emperor, most probably Candragupta II. (D. Sharma, J JhaRi, 
vol. I, part 2, Feb. 1944, 185-187.) There is an inscription (c. 200 A.D.) in commemoration of a man who 
sacrificed his life for his friend. (Hirananda Sastri: An old Hero-stone of Käthiäwäd-Gujarat, Bhandarkar 
Vol., 173 f.) 

A. L. Basham (ed.): Papers on the Data of Kaniska. Leiden: E. J. Brill. 1968. Reviewed by A.D.H. Bivar, JRAS. 
1971, No. 2, 192-193. 

3 Shiio (Kyóten, p. 35) places the date of Kaniska in the 2nd century A.D. The great stüpa of Kaniska was 
carefully examined by Osamu Takada (Bijutsu Kenkyi, 181, pp. 1-24), who was led to the conclusion that the 
relic casket belongs to the period of transition from proto-Gandharian to Gandharian art. 

4 The dates of Kusana kings were discussed in Shiio: Kyöten, pp. 9-69; Yamada: Daijo. 

5 The origin of Ta-hia is discussed in Kurakichi Shiratori: Saiiki-shi Kenkyü (FGI HFS), vol. 1, Iwanami 
Shoten, Tokyo, 1941; Ryotai Hadani: Saiiki no Bukkyo (FERRO HEH), Tokyo, Morie Shoten, 1914; B. Matsumoto: 
Butten p. 23 ff. They are still worthwhile, as they mention Chinese materials fully. The date of Kaniska is 
discussed by Hadani in Rytikoku Daigaku Gakuhö, 1933. 

6 Kurakichi Shiratori: Studies in the History of Central Asia (Satiki-shi Kenkyü alg SB 126), vol. I, Tokyo, Iwa- 
nami, 1941. 

? Meiji Yamada in JBK. vol. 11, No. 2, March 1963, pp. 235-240. 

8 Kentaro Murakawa; Erythra Kai Annaiki (=) a F ù 9—#RF8AZ2) Tokyo, Seikatsusha, 1946, 6 4-252 + 10. 

9 Buddhist Brahmi Inscriptions (Z 5 —7 3 — XFA Y FØRO), compiled by M. Shizutani, Kyoto, 1953. 

10 Yutaka Iwamoto in JBK. III, 2, pp. 66-69. 

u H. Nakamura: “The Prestige of Kings and Religion." Josetsu (231€) No. 4, 1948, pp. 113-157. Tokyo, 
Koyama-shoten. /ndo Kodai-shi, vol. 1; cf. also Shitkyé to etc., op. cit., pp. 291-336. 

12 [t is interesting to note that this Hindu conception of regality influenced some currents of Buddhism passing 
to Japan, where the respect due to the Emperor was justified by means of this Hindu belief. (H. Nakamura: The 
Ways of Thinking of Eastern Peoples, in Eng., The Japanese National Commission for Unesco, Tokyo, 1960, pp. 
386 ff.) 
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But the Hindu concept of reality could not be accepted by Buddhism, which advocated 
clemency and equality against despotism and caste. Buddhists then attacked and modified 
the concept; and they denied the state absolutism. For Buddhism, the king, although he 
holds an enormous power in his hands, is only a man, and should be considered like other 
men, and should obey eternal law like other men. The significance of religion should be 
placed on a higher level than that of the king. Therefore, the king should take counsel from 
religious men on matters of conduct because to follow their teachings is to do good. On 
the other hand, men of religion, even though they receive aid and protection from the king, 
are not obliged either to obey him or respect him. Thus, the principle of independence of 
a religious order is to be maintained. 

The theory of the perpetuity of the state -was criticized and rejected by Mahäyäna 
Buddhists. For Buddhists, the state was only a temporary existence made up of components 
without which it would cease to exist. It is, therefore, a creation of man and, as such, 
transitory, and must be put below superior religious interests. But this line of reasoning led 
some Buddhist thinkers to discuss political problems. The task of the state must be to assure 
the observance of religious norms. A good sovereign should calculate the interests of his 
subjects and they must wholeheartedly obey him: His actions should be inspired by clemency 
and altruism. 

The social background of Buddhism under the Kushan rule has received attention.13 
Buddhism of that time, both Hinayäna and Mahäyäna, was of an extremely international 
character. The Buddhist monks who came to China between 148 A.D. and 400 A.D. were 
from India, Kasmira, Parthia, Samarkand, and Tahia.14 Quitc a number of cave temples 
were built along the west coast of India, and were financially supported by religiously devoted 
traders and landlords.15 Buddhist intercourse between India and China flourished in those 
days, and six ways of contact were made clear.16 The Sarvästivädins diffused the gospel 
of Buddhism among foreign peoples in North-western India, speaking foreign languages.!? 

Gandhara arts came into existence in the first century A.D., flourished till the end of the 
reign of Vasudeva (c. 230 A.D.), and continued to exist in spite of its decline.48 Mathura 
was then another big center of Buddhist art.19 In Mathura and Gandhära there have been 
found many Buddhist inscriptions dating from the reign of the Greeks, the Sakas, the Parthians 
and the Kusanas. They reveal various facts of great importance for the history of Indian 
Buddhism.2° The details of the Buddhist order under the Kushana rule were fully inves- 


13 Entai Tomomatsu: Bukkyd Keizai Shisó Kenkyü, (Ppt A EA Studies on economical thought of 
Buddhism), Tokyo, 1932. Masao Shizutani: “The Social Basis of Buddhism under the Kushan Rule," IBK. 
IV. 1, 1956, p. 266 f. 

M Shiio: Kydten, p. 69. 

15 Chikyó Yamamoto, in Mikkyö Bunka, Nos. 29-30, pp. 99-84. 

16 Ryögon Fukuhara, IBK. HI, 1. 1954, p. 289 f. 

1? The order of the Sarvästivädins, their contacts with foreign people and their preaching the gospel of the 
Buddha in various languages has been studied. (R. Yamada: “The Buddhist Mission to Mecchas in early 
Sangha.” IBK. vol. 2, No. 1, 1953, p. 85 ff.) 

1$ Chikyó Yamamoto in IBK. vol. 6, No. 1, 1958, p. 12 f. On Gandhara sculpture, cf. Ryüken Sawa, in 
Kyoto Shiritsu Bijutsu Daigaku Kenkyü Kiyo, 2, pp. 9-19. 

19 Masumi Iwasaki in Wakayama Daigaku Gakugeigakubu Kiyo, Jimbun Kagaku, 5, pp. 1-19. 

20 Masao Shizutani: Bukkyögaku Kenkyü, No. 7, 1952, pp. 38-59. All the inscriptions of the Kusana period 
were collected and translated into Japanese by Masao Shizutani: Brähmi Monji Indo BukkyS Meimon— Kushäna 
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tigated by means of epigraphic records.?! The social stratification of lay Buddhists was 
investigated.?? 

A goddess was pictured on the coins of King Kaniska and King Huviska under the 
name of Nana or the Greek name Nanaia. It has been found that the worship of the Goddess 
Nanaia enjoyed popularity in Haira in Mesopotamia under the Parthian Dynasty.?3 Maga 
Brahmanas or Gandhära Brahmanas, who practiced incest and endogamy, are mentioned 
in the religious literature of the Kushan period. They seem to have been influenced by 
Zoroastrianism.?4 

Tamils were very active even in early days. It is likely that they arrived even in the 
island of Java.?5 

The daily life of Indians underwent a considerable change in this period. For example, 
grape-wine was introduced from Western countries. Grapes were not found and did not 
grow in India before the Christian era or in the first century. However, grapes and their 
wines were already popular in Indian life in the fourth century A.D.?6 

One phenomenon quite unique in this period is that Christianity was conveyed to Ma- 
labar in South India by St. Thomas probably in 52 A.D. Since then the ancient Syrian Church 
has been existing in that district.2? 


Jidai (73 —7 š —JcA v VUMÉBIGC— > V y — FRR), Kyoto, 1953. 

21 Masao Shizutani: Sh2jó Bukkyöshi no Kenkyü (RLE Oo BEA BURIAL REL EZXSE——), Kyoto: 
Hyakkaen, 1978. 3+352 pp. Also, "Buddhism of Gandhära in the Kushan period." Bukkyö Shigaku vol. 4, 
No. 2, March 1955, pp. 18-29. Also, “Kaniska and the Sarvästivädins.” ZBK. III, 2, 1955, p. 659 f. 

22 Masao Shizutani: “The Social Background of Buddhism under the Kushan Rule." IBK. IV, 1. 1956, p. 266 f. 

?3 Shinji Fukai in EW. vol. 11, Nos. 2 and 3, June-Sept. 1960, p. 165. (in Eng.) 

24 Sinya Kasugai: “On the Maga-brahman or bram-ze-mchu-skyes in the Karmaprajfiapti or las-gdags-pa.” 

IBK. 111, 1, 1954, p. 299 f. 

25 Yutaka Iwamoto in Seiyd Kotengaku Kenkyü (PIPERRA), No. 1, July 1953, pp. 70-75. 

26 Hideo Kimura in The Studies in Buddhism, Nos. 18, and 19, Oct. 1961, Ryukoku University, pp. 1-11. 

2? L. W. Brown, The Indian Christians of St. Thomas. An account of the Ancient Syrian Church of Malabar. 
Cambridge 1956. Reviewed by Y. Iwamoto in Indo Bunka, No. 2, March 1960, pp. 86-93. 

(Western Studies on the intercourse between China and India) 

K. A. Nilakanta Sastri, The beginnings of Intercourse between India and China, Winternitz Comm. Vol., 380-387. 

Surendranath Sen: India through Chinese Eyes. (Sir William Meyer Endowment Lectures, 1952-53). Madras 
University. Reviewed by R. Chowdhuri, /BORS. vol. XLIII, 1957, 151-152. 

She-kia-fang-che. Translated into English by Prabodh Chandra Bagchi. Santiniketan, Visva-bharati, 1959. 


(She-kia-fang-che is an important Chinese account on India. Its author had taken the description down as he 
had heard it from Yuang Chwang.) 
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15.B. The Gupta and Post-Gupta Periods 


India came to be unified by king Candragupta who founded the Gupta dynasty (320- 
c. 500 A.D.).1 In this dynasty a centralized state and the hierarchical system of the society 
were firmly established in the spirit of Brahmanism, for Brahmanistic revival was conspicuous 
in every aspect of the society.? Around 400-500 A.D. caste, vocation and property were 
inherited according to the regulations of dharma-íastra.?  Kautilya's Arthafästra, the Mänava- 
dharmasdstra and the Ydjfavalkya-smrt1 were compiled around this period.4 The Brhaspa- 
tismrli, which is very precise and detailed in regulations, was composed around the 6-7th 
century A.D. 

The social basis of the Gupta Dynasty can be investigated by means of epigraphy and 
the use of historical records. Fragments showing the political thought of Mahäyäna Bud- 
dhism in the scriptures were collected and analyzed.? Critical studies in the Gupta period 
were made by Japanese scholars. ` 

Several Chinese pilgrims entered Gandhära after the Kusana dynasty, and left travel 
records.8 Tao-an (314—385 A.D.) left a topographical record of Western countries including 
India. This work was lost; only its fragments exist.? The Fo-kuo-chil0 or Records of the 
Buddhist Kingdom, were critically studied and annotated. "This Chinese work is the record 
of the pilgrimage of Fa-hsien (ca. A.D. 339-420) through India. Fa-hsien started from 
Ch'ang-an, which was then the capital of northern China, for India in A.D. 399, when he was 
sixty-one years of age. He crossed central Asia and entered northern India in A.D. 402, 
staying at Pataliputra and Tamalitti. He reached Ceylon in A.D. 410. When he returned 
to China, he wrote his record in A.D. 412, moved to Nanking in 413, completed his record 
in 414, revised it in 416, and died in 420. 

Candragupta II of the Gupta Dynasty was the ruling monarch in India during Fa- 
hsien's stay (A.D. 402-410); and this dynasty is said to have adopted Sanskrit as the official 
language for the first time in India. However, people continued to use Prakrit in con- 
versation, as former generations had done. Consequently, the proper names of towns, persons, 
etc. may be presumed to have been pronounced either in Sanskrit or Prakrit. From this 
fact, many other conclusions can be reached regarding early pronunciations. Fa-hsien visited 
various places and collected anecdotes and other interesting stories about the towns he visited 


1 N. Tsuji in 7256 Bunka. 

2 Discussed by H. Nakamura in Miyamoto: Seiritsu. etc. op. cit. 

3 Gishó Nakano in Shiikyd Kenkyü, vol. 3, No. 1, p. 88 f. 

4 Infra. 

5 Gishó Nakano in ZBK. vol. 8, No. 2, 1960, p. 417 ff. 

6 Keishiró Sató: “A Note on the Society in the Period of the Gupta Period,” Shirin «bk 34—4; 35-2 and 3. 

? H. Nakamura in Miyamoto’s Daijö Seiritsushi, p. 388 f. 

8 Chikyo Yamamoto in Hikata Comm. Vol., pp. 157-169. 

9 Fragments of the work were collected and explained by Toshio Matsuda in Jwai Comm. Vol., pp. 635-644. 

10 El 1 vol. was translated into Japanese by Genmyó Ono, in KIK. Shidenbu, vol. 16. However, 
a critical study on it is Kiroku Adachi: The Life of Fa-hsien (Hokken-den 19 fz), Kyoto, Hözökan, 1940. 2--14 4- 
384 pp. The meaning of Sui tsai (#$7£) in the travel records of Fa-hsien was discussed by Kiyoshi Yabuuchi 
in Toho Comm. Vol. pp. 358-368. 
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and the Buddhist life there. He recorded them in his record as faithfully as possible, using 
Chinese characters to transliterate Sanskrit and Prakrit words. By comparing his Chinese 
characters with Sanskrit and Prakrit, the exact pronunciation of Chinese characters in those 
days can be determined. It is assumed that such pronunciations prevailed in northern 
China in the period during or before A.D. 402-410. Uji collected all the Chinese characters 
used by Fa-hsien and made their exact sounds clear.!! 

After the death of Kumäragupta I, there occurred a feud between Skandagupta and 
Purugupta, two brothers with different mothers, and the whole dominion of the Gupta 
dynasty was divided into two, the one being inherited by the lineage—Skandagupta— 
Kumäraguptall—Budhagupta—Bhänugupta, the other being inherited by Purugupta— 
Narasimhagupta—Kumüáragupta III.1? 

There have been found some copper plates referring to the sale of land in Bengal of the 
fifth and sixth centuries.13 

Some dramas of Kälidäsa may be useful to historians of culture, for they provide some 
materials referring to the society of that time.!4 

The number of the hithertofore discovered inscriptions may be an index of the influence 
and prestige of the Buddhist orders in the society of that time.15 Not a single Mahayana 
inscription has yet been found with regard to the Kusana period; among the Gupta inscrip- 
tions, we have found at least six Mahäyäna inscriptions. The Buddhist order at Sarnath 
in the Gupta period seems to have been predominantly the Mahäsanghikas, according to 
the evidence by inscriptions.!$ Buddhist statues in China and Japan were chiefly influenced 
by the Gupta style.!? 

After the Gupta dynasty, the Hun chieftains Toramäna (about 500 A.D.) and Mihira- 
kula (about 515 A.D.) invaded Northern India, and murdered thousands of people, taking 
no pity even on women and children. It is likely that there were two Toramänas.!® The 
persecution of Buddhism by Mihirakula (or Mihiragula), the king of Ephthalites, is reflected 
in the Lotus Face Sūtra Rengemenkyó (44m); and the allusions of King Rengemen 
(Lotus-Face) to Mihiragula have been investigated.19 Anyhow, the Hünas and the Ephtals 
should be distinguished from each othezs.?0 


11 H, Ui: "On the Pronunciation of the Chinese Characters Used as the Transliterations of the Sanskrit and 
Prakrit Words in the ‘Record of the Buddhist Kingdom’ " by Fa-hsien. The Bulletin of the Faculty of Letters of 
Nagoya University, UX, 1954, p. 27-65. 

12 Meiji Yamada in /BK. vol. XII, No. 2, pp. 150-157. 

13 Toshio Yamazaki in Toyo Bunka Kenkyiisho Kiyo, No. 18, March 1959, pp. 89-133. 

14 The Mdlavikdgnimiira was discussed by T. Yamaori in ZBK, vol. 4, No. 2, p. 177 f. 

15 Brick Sanskrit inscriptions of passages of the Nidána-samyutta (c. 500 A.D.) found in Indian stitpas have 
been identified. Shinkan Hirano in ZBK. vol. 12, No. 1, Jan. 1964, pp. 158-161. 

The story of the Brahmin holding a sparrow and asking the teaching of Buddhism to the Buddha can be traced 
to the India when I-tsing visited India. This story was represented in Chinese Buddhist art. Seiichi Mizuno 
in Toho Comm. Vol., pp. 336-341. Masao Shizutani (in Engl.) in ZBK. vol. 10, No. 1, 1962, p. 47 f. 

16 Masao Shizutani in JBK. vol. 11, No. 1, Jan. 1963, pp. 132-133. 

1? Chiky6 Yamamoto in IBK. vol. 11, No. 2, pp. 264-267. 

18 Meiji Yamada in Bukkyö Shigaku, vol. 11, No. 1, Aug. 1963, pp. 44-58; No. 2, Nov. 1963, pp. 40-56. 

1? Ryüjö Yamada: The Rengemengyó .. . "Ephthalites' Influences on the Buddhist Community towards the 
End of the Gupta Dynasty." Yamaguchi Comm. Vol., p. 110 f. 

20 Meiji Yamada in Bukkyö Shigaku, op. cit. 
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Karnasuvarna, the capital of Sasänka (early in the 7th century) was identified with Chhi- 

ruti, Mursidabad District, West Bengal.21 

Japanese studies of the post-Gupta period are meagre, but several items may be noted. 
The lives of sixty-one Chinese monks who went to India were set forth in the Biography of 
Eminent Buddhist Pilgrims of the Great Tang. This work was formerly introduced by Beal, and 
the entire text was translated by Chavannes. Adachi critically edited and translated it 
into Japanese, adding critical notes and improved western studies.22 

In the post-Gupta period Buddhist influence was likewise still noticeable in the courts 
of kings. King Harsa?3, who unified most of Northern India, composed a well-known 
drama ‘‘ Nägänanda’’,2* in which the Buddhist ideal of sacrificing oneself is extolled. King 
Harsa, being a devout Buddhist, adored Gunaprabha as his spiritual teacher.25 The travel 
record?6 of Hsüan-tsang? is, so to speak, a treasure-store of information about India under 
the reign of King Harsa. Hsüan-tsang refers to cave temples in Maratha and Andhra, but 
itis not likely that he visited Ajanta.28 Cinabhukti, mentioned in Hsüan-tsang’s record, 
has been identified.?9 

A record of the Buddhist religion by I-tsing, a Chinese pilgrim, also conveys ample in- 
formation of the India of the 7th century.?? The historical situation of that time is repre- 
sented in a historical drama entitled Kaumudi-Mahotsava.®! Further studies which ought to 
be mentioned would include an archaeoiogical survey of the cave in Udayagiri.32 

Commercial intercourse between India and foreign countries was active in this period. 
In the Itinerary Book (iñ Wit) by Kia Tan (XXE) toward the end of the eighth century we 
find an interesting passage concerning the direct sailing route between China and the Arab 


21 S. Konishi, Kokogaku Zasshi, vol. 50, No. 4. 

22 Daitö Saiiki Guhë Kosd-den, (KPa REAM) ed. and annotated by Kiroku Adachi, Tokyo, Iwanami 
Shoten, 1942, 8+25+14 pp. 

23 The Harsacarita. Translated into English by E. B. Cowell and F. W. Thomas. Reprint: Delhi etc., M. 
Banarsidass, 1967. P. V. Kane: Harshacarita of Bdpabhatta. Delhi etc., M. Banarsidass, 1965. 

24 Translated into Japanese by Junjirö Takakusu: Ryüö no Yorokobi (ÑEDHU( T — Y T-rYFh)), 
Tokyo, Sekai Bunko Kankókai, 1923. 

25 Kyögo Sasaki in IBK. vol. 5, No. 1, 1957, p. 37 ff. 

26 Kcpirpaskäd, 12 vols., was translated into Japanese by Genmyó Ono in KIK. Wakanbu, Shidenbu, vol. 16. 
Analyzed by some Japanese scholars, e.g. Shinji Maejima: Genjó (3755). Iwanami Shinsho, No. 105. Tokyo, 
Iwanami, 1952, 192 pp. cf. Unrai Bunshü, p. 954 f. Recently studies in collaboration on Hsüan-tsang's travel 
record were launched by professors of Ryükoku University, and the results were published in Ryükoku Daigaku 
Bukkyð Bunka Kenkyüsho Kiyo (We EOAR), No. 2. 

?! Information on Hsüan-tsang's life and work is given, underlining his gradual religious and ideological 
development. Reimon Yüki in Séritsu Jago Shünen Kinen Ronshü, Tokyo Daigaku, Toyo Bunka Kenkyü-jo (Fifteenth 
Anniversary Issue, University of Tokyo, Institute for Oriental Culture), Tokyo, 1956, part 2, pp. 329-373. 

Hsüan-tsang left &%# in 627 A.D. and returned there in 645 A.D. His itinerary was discussed by O. Takada in 
Kikan Shükyö Kenkya, vol. 2, No. 3, p. 47f. cf. B. Matsumoto in Shükyö Kenkyü, NS. vol. 2, No. 3, p. 127 f. 

28 Bunzaburó Matsumoto: Indo no Bukkyö Bijutsu, FEE D#5 Arts of India, 1934, Tokyo, Heigo Shuppan- 
sha, pp. 390-397. 

29 Kyögo Sasaki: “On Cinabhukti.” IBK. III, 2, 1955, 713 f. 

30 I.tsing's SE SEA PEE, 4 vols., was translated into English. J. Takakusu: A Record of the Buddhist Religion 
as Practised in India and the Malay Archipelago, Oxford, 1896. Reprint Munshi Ram Manohar Lal, Delhi. 1866. 
Translated into Japanese by Genmyó Ono, in KIK. Shidenbu, vol. 16. 

31 Sakuntala Rao Sastri in IBK. vol. 4, No. 2, p. 8 f. 

32 Chiky6 Yamamoto: “Stone Caves in Udayagiri.” NBN. XXII, 1957, p. 19 f. 
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countries. It passed Kulam Malay (xA) on the southern tip of India.?3 

In the country ruled by the Cola dynasty in South India there were two kinds of villages, 
i.e. the brahma-deya type and non-brahma-deya type villages. The latter are considered to be 
older than the former in the origin. There remain many Tamil inscriptions deriving from 
that period.34 


33 Hikoichi Yajima in Tohdgeku, No. 31, Nov. 1965, pp. 133-149. 

34 Four Tamil inscriptions of the Cola period were examined and translated by Noboru Karashima in T6h5 
Gakuhö, vol. 48, No. 2, Oct. 1965, pp. 1-27. They are supposed to derive from the 9th and 10th centuries. 

(The Gupta and Post-Gupta periods) Some articles which may be important in terms of philosophy and 
religion are mentioned. The pilgrimage by Fa-hsien was discussed by E. Abegg, As. St. Band 1, 1947, 105-128. 
Religion and Philosophy in the age of the Guptas (c. 200-700) was discussed by R. N. Dandekar, Schayer Comm. 
Vot., 85-107, Sachindra Kumar Maity: The Economic Life of Northern India in Gupta Period (circa A.D. 
300-550). Calcutta, World Press, 1957. Reviewed by R. Choudhury, JBORS. vol. XLIII, 1957, 152-153. 
Lallanji Gopal: Sámanta— Its varying significance in ancient India, RAS. 1963, 21-37. L. Petech: Northern 
India according to the Shui-ching-chu. Roma, IsMEO. 1950. SOR, II. V. Pisani: Sanskrit-Ranaissance. ZDMG. 
Bd., 105, 1955, S. 319 f. 

The Maitrakas was the kingdom of Saurastra of western India from the end of the rifth century to the latter 
half of the eighth century A.D. They left numerous copper-plate inscriptions, which recorded village-grant or 
land-grant. ‘They are important for the study of the land system in ancient India. (Discussed by Toshio Yama- 
zaki, Toyo Bunka Kenkyüsho Kiyd, vol. No. 43, March 1967, 1-32.) 

Härahüna, H. W. Bailey, Asiatica, S. 12f. The appellation Turuska came to be used around the 6th century, 
(E. Sluszkiewicz, RO. tom, XVII, 1953, 295-305.) Intolerance as was evident with Sasänıka was discussed by 
L. de La V. Poussin (Dynasties, 333-336.) 

(Hsüan-tsang and King Harsa) Bhikshu Thich Minh Chau: Hsiian Tsang. The Pilgrim and Scholar. Nha- 
Trang, Vietnam: Vietnam Buddhist Institute, 1963. T. W. Rhys Davids: On Yuan Chwang’s Travels in India 
(A.D. 629—645); by Thómas Watters, Munshi Ram Manohar Lal Oriental Publishers and Booksellers, Delhi, 
1961, Rs. 40. The pilgrimage by Hsüan- tsang was discussed by E. Abegg, As. St. Band 2, 1948, 56-79. Sri- 
Harsacarita-mahäkävyam. Bänabhatta’s Biography of King Harshavardhana of Sthänesvara with Sankara's 
Commentary, Sahıketa. BSS, No. LXVI. Edited by A.A. Führer. Bombay, Government Central Press, 1909. 
The vidusaka in the Nägänanda was discussed by R. C. Hazra, JJhaRI. vol. VIII, part 2, Feb. 1951, 139-147. 

(India after the lOth century) Printing was done already in the 11th century A.D. in the reign of King Bhoja 
in India. B. Ch. Chhabra, EW. vol. 10, 1959, 192-212. H. R. Kapadia: A Detailed Exposition of Nagari, Guja- 
rāti and Modi scripts. ABhORI. XX XVI, 1955, p. 215 f. Hameed-ud-Din: Indian Culture in the Late Sulta- 
nate Period, East &? West, XII, 1961, p. 25 f. 

(India and the Mediaeval West) Jean Filliozat: Les relations extérieures de P Inde (T). (Publications de l'Institut 
Français d'Indologie No. 2). Pondichéry, 1956. In this work the doctrines of Brahmins according to St. Hippoly- 
tus are discussed. R. Manselli, The Legend of Barlaam and Joasaph in Byzantium and in the Romance Europe, 
EW. vol. 7, 1957, 331-340. Raja Rao: The Only Story, Envoy (published in London), Dec. 1957, 6-7; Jan.- 
Feb. 1958, 16-17; March-April, 1958, 12-13; 26. This article discusses the story of Barlaam and Ioasaf. 
Reviewed by P. Daffina, EW. vol. 10, 1959, 297-299. The legend of Barlaam and Josaphat was transmitted in 
Georgia as “the Wisdom of Balahvar" also. David Marshall Lang: The Wisdom of Balahvar. A Christian 
Legend of the Buddha. London, George Allen and Unwin, 1958. Reviewed by E. Frauwallner, WZKSO. V, 

1961, 163. Catholic feast called Novena and Navarätri were discussed by Ramachandra Krishna, JOZI. vol. 14, 
1964, 55-61. Endre von Ivanka, Byzantinische Yogis?, ZDMG. Band 102, 1952, 234-239. Cf. ERE, II, 548 f. 

(Manichaeism and India) Raoul Manselli, Modern Studies on Manichaeism, EW. vol. 10, 1959, 77-87. 
There is a possibility that Manichaeism influenced South India. H. H. Figulla, Acta Or. vol. 17, 1939, 112-122. 
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16. Mahäyäna Sütras! 


16.4. Introduction 


Mahäyäna literally means “the Great Vehicle”.2 It is a developed form of Buddhism. 
The word “great” was supposed to mean (1) greater, (2) more numerous and (3) superior. 
That is, (1) it is a "greater" teaching than that of Conservative Buddhism, which was called 
Hinayäna, derogatory appellation by Mahäyänists. (2) It claimed to deliver more people 
from sufferings, than could be expected in old-style Conservative Buddhism. Therefore, 
(3) the former is superior to the latter.? 


l[Western studies] Dayal, Har. The Bodhisattoa Doctrine in Buddhist Sanskrit Literature. London: Rout- 
ledge, 1931. (Probably the best critical study of the textual evidence dealing with the career of the 
Bodhisattva). Dutt, Nalinaksha. Aspects of Mahäyäna Buddhism and Its Relation to Hinayäna. London, Luzac, 
1930. Beatrice Lane Suzuki: Mahäyäna Buddhism. London: The Buddhist Lodge, 1938, London: David 
Marlowe, Ltd., 1948. 3rd rev. ed. 1959. Reviewed by C. H. Hamilton, PhEW. vol. Il, 1952, 263-264; 
by M. Scaligero, EW. vol. 10, 1959, 302. D. T. Suzuki, Outlines of Mahayána Buddhism. London: Luzac 
& Co., 1907. L. de La Vallée Poussin, Bouddhisme, Paris, 1909. Wassiljew, W., Der Buddhismus (deutsch 
v. Schiefner), Petersburg, 1860. William Montgomery McGovern, Introduction to Mahäyäna Buddhism. London: 
Kegan Paul, Trench, Trübner & Co., Ltd.; New York: E. P. Dutton & Co., Inc., 1922. Stanislaw 
Schayer: Vorbereiten zur Geschichte der mahäyänistischen Erlósungslehre, Zeitschrift für Buddhismus, 5, 
München 1921, pp. 235 ff. and 334 ff. Translated into English by R. T. Knight: Mahäyäna Doctrine of 
Salvation, London: 1923. L. de La Vallée Poussin, ERE vol VIII, 330-336. M. Winternitz: HIL II, 
294 f.; H. Zimmer: Philosophies of India, 507 f.; S. Radhakrishnan: IPA I, 589 f.; S. Dasgupta: HIPh. I, 
125 f. Edward Conze: Buddhist Thought in India. London: George Allen and Unwin, 1962. 

[Anthology] Thomas, Edward J. The Quest of Enlightenment: A Selection of the Buddhist Scriptures. 
London, John Murray, 1950. (A short anthology of Mahäyäna texts in translation with particular refer- 
ence to the career of the Bodhisattva). M. Winternitz: Der Mahäyäna-Buddhismus nach Sanskrit und Präkrit- 
texten. Tübingen: J. C. B. Mohr, 1930. 2 Aufl. (Religionsgeschichtliches Lehrbuch, Heft 15) 

[Anthologies of texts] Bauddhasamgrahah. An Anthology of Buddhist Sanskrit Texts. Edited by Nali- 
naksha Dutt. New Delhi: Sahitya Akademi, 1962. Reviewed by E. Frauwallner, WZKSO. VIII, 1964, 
263-264. Mahäyäna-sütra-samgraha, Part I. Edited by P. L. Vaidya. Darbhanga: The Mithila Institute 
in Sanskrit Learning, 1961. Reviewed by J. S. Pade, JOI. vol. 12, 1962, 102-103. This is a collection 
of texts. 

[Japanese studies] In the past the examination of Mahäyäna was confined mainly to Chinese and 
Japanese in fear that an inquiry into its origins would produce difficulties and even upset traditional doct- 
rines of the Mahäyäna schools. The origin of Mahäyäna was left untouched due to the huge scope 
and complexities involved. However, the study of Mahayana has naturally become a favored subject 
for Japanese scholarship. A pioneer work in this field was Eun Maeda, Daijö Bukkyö-shi ron (234188 SB 
f A discourse on the history of Mahayana Buddhism). Tokyo, Bunmeidö, April 1903; although he did 
not read Sanskrit. Some good outlines of Mahäyäna were published after World War II. As outlines 
of Mahäyäna the following works are important: Benkyö Shiio: Kyöten; S. Miyamoto: Seiritsu; Ohno: 
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The social background of the origination of Mahäyäna has not yet been made clear, 
although some studies have been made.‘ In early Mahayana sütras kuladuhitrs and kulaputras 
are addressed. This fact evidences that in the Mahäyäna order laymen and lay women were 


Kaikyó; Taiken Kimura: Daijó Bukkyd Shisóron (34/08 The thought of Maháyána Buddhism), 
Tokyo, Meiji Shoin, Oct. 1944. 104+12+4-573+426 pp. Giyü Nishi: Shoki Daijö Bukkyö no Kenkyü (QW 
4A o0 WE Studies on early Mahäyäna sütras), Tokyo: Daitó Shuppansha, April 1945. 5+436+30 pp. 
Beatrice Lane Suzuki: Mahayana Buddhism (in Engl). London: David Murlowe Ltd., 1948. Baiyü Watana- 
be: History of Thoughts in Mahäyäna (or Superior) Buddhism. Tokyo, (Minshukai, Kanda-kamakura-cho 9), 
1948, (in Engl). 5--148 pp. Susumu Yamaguchi: Hannya-shisó-shi (8335181893 History of Prajüä-päramirä 
Thoughts). Kyoto: Hózókan, March, 1951. 8+202 pp. —: Development of Mahayana Buddhist Beliefs. 
(Published in K. W. Morgan’s The Path of the Buddha, New York, the Ronald Press 1956, (in Engl.). 
—: Kino Sekai (2204453), Tokyo, Risösha, July 1948, p. 63 f. Baiyü Watanabe: Hokekyö o Chüshin ni 
shiteno Daijó Kyöten no Kenky (EEE PAT LC OKRBAROPR Studies on Mahäyäna sütras with the 
Saddharmäpundarikasütra as their center), Tokyo: Aoyama Shoin, 1956. A brief perspective of the develop- 
ment of Mahäyäna Sütras was set forth by Gyokusen Hosaka in Komazawa Daigaku Kiyö, No. 13, March 
1955, pp. 1-12. In the West also some important works were published, e. g., Moritz Winternitz: Der 
Mahäyäna-Buddhismus, 1930. VI, 88 S. Susumu Yamaguchi: Dynamic Buddha and Static Buddha. (in Engl.) 
Tokyo: Risosha, 1958, 93 pp. Reviewed by S. lida and I. Lancaster, PAEW. vol. XII, 1963, 365-366. 
Shóshin Tatsuyama: Indo Bukkyöshi (EDBE[A2&953). Kyoto, Hözökan April 1956, op. cit. pp. 138-264. 
Recently, an epoch-making study was published. Ryüjó Yamada: Daijö Bukkyö Seiritsuron Josetsu (KALB 
BFE An Introduction to the Development of Mahäyäna Buddhism), Kyoto, Heirakuji-shoten. March 
1959. 44+10+592+44 pp. The work is divided into two sections. The former section consists of two 
chapters: the first investigates the rise of Mahäyäna by tracing elements from the Agamas, Abhidharma, 
Avadänas and to the Prajüá-páramità and Kegon sfitras; while the second elucidates the people con- 
nected with Mahayana sütras and the background of the age of the Mahayana in examining the basis 
for Mahäyäna thought. The latter section gives a conspectus on the development of Sanskrit Buddhist 
texts of Mahäyäna. cf. J. W. de Jong in T’oung Pao, vol. 42, Nos. 3-4, 1953, pp. 345-347. R. Yamada’s 
study is briefly summarized in Kóza Bukkyé (published by Daizó Shuppan Kabushiki Kaisha), vol. 3, pp. 
119-150. Daijö-Bukkyö no Seiritsushi-teki Kenkyü (KREISE MILLAR, A Study of the Formative History 
of Maháyána Buddhism). Edited by Prof. S. Miyamoto, Tokyo: Sanseido, 1954. This project is the 
result of cooperative research by leading scholars and is an attempt to shed light on the origin 
and problems involved in the rise of Mahayana Buddhism. The many-sided approach with Sanskrit, 
Tibetan, and Chinese sources reveals the breadth and depth of a new tendency in Buddhist studies. 
Especially K. Midzuno's article in this work is directly relevant to the problem of the appearance of 
Mahäyäna. Reviewed by G. Morichini in EW., vol. 10, March-June, 1959, Nos. 1-2, pp. 127 ff. 
Recent works arc as follows: Akira Hirakawa: Shoki Datjé Bukkyó no Kenkyt (XM ORA, SR Studies 
on early Maháyána) Tokyo: Shunjüsha, March 1968. 13+811+37 pp. Daijö Bukkyo (KEL) in Ajia 
Bukkyöshi (7 2 7 {L4#), edited by Hajime Nakamura and others, Tokyo: Kosei Shuppansha, Feb. 1973. 
(Based upon recent studies.) 

2 Unrai Bunshä, p. 27 f.; R. Yamada in Bukkyö kenkyü, vol. 5, Nos. 5 and 6, p. 196 f. cf. J. Rahder 
in Acta Or., vol. 17, 1-16. R. Kimura (in Eng.): An historical study of the terms Mahayana and Hinayäna 
and the origin of Mahayana Buddhism. JDL., vol. 11, 1924, p. 1 f.; vol. 12, 1925, p. 45 f. 

3 Miyamoto: Daijō etc., p. 59 f.; pp. 229 f.-302. 

4 Unrai Bunshiü, pp. 132 f. 

Ryüjó Yamada: “The age the Prajfiäpäramitä Sutras were formed in," TK., vol. II, 1951, p. 1 f. Hajime 
Nakamura: “The social structure of India during the time of the rise of Mahayana Buddhism," IBK., 
IV, 1, 1956, p. 97 f. Shinya Kasugai: “Introduction to the thought of the primary Sukhdvati-vyitha-sittra”’ 
BBK., vol. II, 1952, p. 45 f. The formation of Mahayana was discussed by A. Hirakawa, Kodaishi Köza, 
Gakuseisha, vol. 11., vol. 12, Nov. 1965, pp. 70-96. The historical background for the formation of 
Mahäyäna sütras in the Gupta and post-Gupta periods, such as the invasion by the Hünas, was dis- 
cussed by Ryüjó Yamada in RSJ. pp. 316-328. (in Engl) cf. E. Lamotte, Festschrift Weller 377 f. G. 
C. Pande: The Origin of Mahäyäna, Kaviraj Comm. Vol. 166-179. Lalmani Joshi: Studies in the Buddhistic 
Culture óf India (During the Tth and 8th Centuries A. D.). Delhi etc.: Motilal Banarsidass, 1967, Reviewed 
by J. W. de Jong, HJ, vol. XIII, No. 3, 1971, pp. 212-213. L. M. Joshi: Social Perspective of Budd- 
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of considerable importance.” Mahayana orders seem to have existed separately, apart from 
those of Conservative Buddhism.? 

The Mahayana’ order came into existence in the 2nd century A. D. in Northwestern 
India which stretches up to Mathurä, and then it spread in other areas.? 

The Sisyagana (‘Congregation of Disciples’) mentioned in the Ratnagotravibhäga etc. seems 
to have been an order aimed at altruistic activities.? 

The Mahäyäna sütras preferred the form of the Twelve Angas to that of the Nine Angas. 
In this connection some Mahayana sütras owe it to the Mahisásakas.!? 

"The propounders of Mahayana seem to have been homeless ascetics who did not belong 
to orthodox sanghas.!! 

Probably they developed out of groups of religious people who had stüpas as the bases 
for their activities. They developed into the orders of Bodhisattvas, which consisted of 
clergy and laity.!? Their leaders were preachers and reciters of the scriptures (dharma- 
bhāņakas),!? and those who practised meditation.4 Although some Mahäyänists recognized the 
merits of the worship of stüpas and the practice was adopted by them,!5 early Mahayana order 
concentrated on the recitation of scriptures!® and did not stress building temples and stüpas!? 
as in Conservative Buddhism. That is why there are few references to Mahäyäna in the 
inscriptions of the Kusäna period,18 which are mostly records of establishing temples. This 
way of approach was efficient in making headway to spread the religion among common 
people, and for that purpose there was a need of glorification of Buddhas and of endowing 


hist Soteriology, Religion and Society, vol. VIII, No. 3, 1971, 1-10. 

[Materials for the study on the social background] Shinjo Mizutani, tr. Daito Saiüki-ki (je PaRREC). 
Chügoku Koten Bungaku Taikei, 22. Heibon-sha. Nov., 1971. 14+463+5 pp. The life and behavior of a 
Buddhist nun Kamandaki is mentioned in the drama Mälatimädhava of Bhavabhüti (7 or 8th century). 
(Ryoju Nobe, IBK. vol. XXI, No. 1, Dec. 1972, 389-393.) 

5 Akira Hirakawa in Htkata Comm. Vol. pp. 213-229. 

8 The origin was discussed in Unrai Bunshü, pp. 216 f. Akira Hirakawa in IBK., vol. 6, No. 1, Jan. 
1958, pp. 34—43. 

7'Yhe order of Mahäyäna was discussed by S. Yoshimura and A. Hirakawa, in Shiki Yoshimura 
(ed.): Bukkys Kyodan no Kenkyü, 95-203. Formation of the Mahäyänistic Orders was discussed by Masao 
Shizutan, Bukkyö Shigaku, vol. XIII, No. 3, 16-44. Buddhist schools in Maharastra in relation to cave 
temples were discussed by Keishó Tsukamoto, Bukkyé Shigaku, vol. XIII, No. 3, 45-60. 

8 Masao Shizutani: Bukkyö Shigaku, vol. XIV, No. 1, Sept. 1968, 32-49. 

9Shüki Yoshimura, IBK. vol. 15, No. 2, March 1967, 124-127. 

10 Akira Hirakawa in Y@ki Comm. Vol. pp. 93-110. 

11 Shinkan Murakami. Bukkyö Shigaku, vol. 15, No. 1, 1-18. 

1? A. Hirakawa in JBK., vol. 4, No. 1, p. 270 f.; ditto: in Miyamoto: Daijö Seiritsu, p. 447 f. Utili- 
zing inscriptions B. C. Law made clear what the orders of nuns were. (Ep. India, vol. 25, p. 31 f). 

13 Masao Shizutani in IBK., vol. 3, No. 1, p. 131 f. Also Keish6 Tsukamoto in Yukio Sakamoto, (ed.) 
Hokekyo no Shisó to Bunka (cf. infra), pp. 31-66. The ideal figure of a dharmabhänaka is set forth in the 
ninth bhümi of the Dasabhümika-sütra. (Zuiei Ito, Osaki Gakuhö, Nos. 125, 126, 28-46.) 

M B. Shiio: Kydten, p. 349. 

15 Akira Hirakawa in Shükyó Kenkyü, No. 153, Dec. 1957, pp. 17-38. 

16 Kazuyoshi Kino in Shükyö Kenkyü, Nr. 147, March 1956, pp. 369-92. In the Northern Ch’i dynasty 
(496-577) Sanskrit manuscripts were adored as objects of worship. Shingaku Sato in JBK. vol. 12, No. 
1, Jan. 1964, pp. 198-201. 

17 The rise of Maháyána Buddhism and its relationship to the worship of stüpas were traced by A. 
Hirakawa, Memoires of the Research Department of the Téys Bunko, No. 22, 1963, 57-106. 

18 Masao Shizutani in JBK., vol. 5, No. 2, March 1957, pp. 101-109. S. Kasugai in IBK., vol. 2, p. 
326 f. H. Nakamura in Introduction to the Japanese translation of the Vajracchedika (Iwanami Bunko). 
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magical character to the religion to cope with reviving Hinduism.!? 

Mr. Masao Shizutani, basing himself chiefly on epigraphical records and the dates of 
translation of Chinese versions, has made a proposal to make a distinction between proto- 
Mahäyäna,?2° which did not claim the appelation of “Mahayana”, and early Mahäyäna. 
According to him, their dates are as follows:?! 

Proto-Mahäyäna in its incipient stage: 100—1 B. C. 

Proto-Mahäyäna in its developed stage: 1—100 A. D. 

Early Mahayana in its incipient stage: 50—100 A. D. 

Early Mahayana in its developed stage: 100—250 A. D. 

It is likely that the first scripture which used the term “Mahayana” is the Astasähasrikä.?? 

The origin of the Bodhisattva doctrine, to which Mahay4na owes its existence, can be 
traced to pre-Mahäyäna Buddhist literature.?? The transition can be traced in the literature 
of Conservative Buddhism, and Mahäyäna ideas were formed already in Hinayäna.?* Mahä- 
yána Buddhism was not an independent school completely different from Conservative 
Buddhism. 

In Mahäyäna treatises we find many traces of Pali texts.2° Virtues emphasized by Hina- 
yäna were inherited by Mahäyäna, but the virtue of benevolence (maitri) and compassion 
(karumd) was regarded as the central one by Mahäyänists.?® One feature of Mahäyäna is to 
admit the existence of an immense number of Buddhas in ten directions in the present time, 
although this idea can be traced to some extent in the scriptures of early Buddhism.?? The 
Buddha, transcending mundane existence, becomes incarnate, is born in this world to save 
suffering beings,?® and, the existence of many Buddhas thus came to be supposed. 

In early Buddhism there was only one Bodhisattva (singular)?? who was regarded as the 
Säkyamuni in his previous existences. The bodhisattva idea was fused later into Jataka stories. 
Later, those persons who make a vow to save suffering beings were called Bodhisattvas?! 


19 This was particularly stressed by Sökichi Tsuda (Shina Bukkyö shi no Kenkyü, Tokyo, Iwanami, pp. 527- 
544). 

20 Masao Shizutani: Shoki Daijó Bukkyd no Seiritsu Katei (EAE OE IDAS The proces of the 
origination of early Mahäyäna). Kyoto: Hyakkaen, July 1974. (This book sets forth a lot of materials 
and provocative opinions which should be listened to and examined.) 

21 Shizutani: op. cit. p. 274. 

22 Shizutani: op. cit. p. 286. 

23 Kaijö Ishikawa: “On the origin of the concept of Bodhisattva”, IBK., vol. 1 No. 1, 1952, pp. 146 f. 
K. Midzuno: “On the development of the Bodhisattva's Dasabhümi Theories", IBK., vol. 1 No. 2, 1953, 
p. 321 f. Koum Kajiyoshi: “The thought of Bodhisattva’s Dasabhümi", Miyamoto Comm. Vol, p. 245 f. 

24 Kyöjun Inoue: "On the ethical character of the rebirth in heaven in the early Jätakas”, IBK, II, 
2, 1954, p. 496 f. Kanga Takabatake: “Mahayana thought in Avadäna”, IBK., III, 2, 1955, p. 406 f. 
Akira Hirakawa: “Avadina in Mahäprajfiäpäramitä-upadesa”, NBGN., XV. 1949, p. 84 f. 

25 Some instances are mentioned in M. Anesaki: Katam Karaniyam, pp. 289 ff. 

28 H. Nakamura: Jihi, Kyoto, Heirakuji Shoten, 1956. Compassion in Mahäyäna was discussed by C. 
H. Hamilton, JAOS. vol. 70. 1950, 145-151. R. W. Weiler, The Buddhist Act of Compassion, Brown 
Comm. Vol. 238-250. 

27 Kotatsu Fujita in ZBK., vol. 6, No. 2, March 1958, pp. 64-73. B. Shiio: Kyoten, p. 519 f. 

28 Shinichi Takahara in JBK., vol. 6, No. 1, Jan. 1958, p. 124 f. Apratisthita-nirväna was discussed by 
Gison Shioda in IBK., vol. 5, No. 1, Jan. 1957, pp. 239-242. 

29 The term bodhisattva is mentioned in the scriptures of Early Buddhism. (Takushü Sugimoto in IBK. 
vol. 12, No. 1, Jan. 1964, pp. 166-169.) 

30 Takushi Sugimoto, Shitkys Kenkyü, Nr. 197, vol. 42, No. 2, Dec. 1968, pp. 25-56. 

31 It is likely that the word bodhisattva was pronounced as bo -sat or bo-sa in the languages of Central 
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(plural). Based upon this concept the Way of Bodhisattvas originated.? A bodhisattva does 
not get into nirvana, for he is always with suffering living beings to save them.3? Salvation by 
Buddhas and Bodhisattvas was stressed.?! So there were two ways of Buddhist practice, that is, 
Srävaka-märga and Bodhisativa-märga, the former expounding a Hinayänistic way of practice 
which existed before Mahäyäna, and the latter developing later into a central conception in 
the formation of Mahayana. There were some Bodhisattva bhikkhus.25 It was indeed in 
the Avadäna literature that the foregoing Bodhisattva-märga made its first appearance. In 
these Avadànas, every Bodhisattva appeared at first? as a remembrance of the historical 
Sakyamuni and naturally reflected the personal character of that personage. Later, however, 
these original features of a Bodhisattva were replaced by other qualifications, i. e., Vows ( prani- 
dhäna) and Practice (bhdvand).37 These two qualifications—making Vows to devote himself 
to the salvation of living beings, and putting these vows into Practice to realize thereby the 
supreme ideal—came to be generally accepted as the essential characteristics of the Bodhisa- 
ttva; Bodhisattvas put forth vows that are common to all bodhisattvas, as well as their own, 
individually unique vows.? The vows and practices of bodhisattvas increased with the 
lapse of time.39 

Thus, it follows that the privilege of becoming a Bodhisattva was opened to all candidates 
for Enlightenment and the Bodhisattva ideal became accessible to every human being. Thus 
the Avadäna literature was the matrix of Mahäyäna sütras.* In Mahayana bodhisattvas take 
over sufferings and afflictions of others to themselves,*! this act being called “taking over 
sufferings on others’ behalf",*? and they transfer their own merits to others.“ 

At the same time there also arose a belief in the Sambhogakäya, an ever-present Buddha 
enjoying now the blissful reward for the services rendered in his Bodhisattva days in the past 
and preaching in his Buddha-land even at the present time. 

Following this line of the development from the Bodhisattva to the Sambhoga- 
kaya Buddha, Mahäyäna sütras‘‘ began their steady growth in the first century B.C. 


Asia and so the Chinese transliterated it as ZEE. H. Ui in Nikon Gakushiin Kos (BABEL), vol. 
7, No. 3, 1949, pp. 150-152. H. Ui: Daijó Butten etc. pp. 812-830. 

32R. Yamada in NBGN., vol. 12, p. 1 f. The Way of the Bodhisattva was discussed by Giyü Nishi 
in IBK., vol. 10, No. 1, Jan. 1962, pp. 94-107. The basis of the vital power of the bodhisattva was 
discussed by Giyü Nishi, Toyögaku Kenkyü, No. 3, 1969, 1-14. Finally his study was completed in the 
following work,—Giyü Nishi (ed.): Daijó Bosatsudö no Kenkyü (KPRP Studies on the Mahäyäna 
way of the Bodhisattva), March 1968. 5--10--717 pp. 

3 This idea was discussed by Kokan Itoh in Hana Samazama, 83-97. 

% T. Kimura: Daijö, pp. 351-379. 

356 R. Nishimoto in IBK., vol. 3, No. 1, p. 58 f. 

36 Kögaku Fuse in Kikan Shükyö Kenkyü, vol. 5, No. 3, p. 31 f. 

87 Takenaka in Bukkyö Kenkyü, vol. 5, No. 2, p. 47 f. Bodhisattvas practised disciplines to establish 
ideal Buddha-lands. (Senga in NBGN., vol. 12, p. 19 f.). 

38 245] and Fiji. Kyöshö Hayashima, ZBK. voL XIV, No. 2, March 1966, pp. 62-77 (in English). 

38 Giyü Nishi in JBK. vol. 11, No. 2, March 1963, pp. 1-13. The vows and practices of Bodhisatt- 
vas were discussed by Giyü Nishi in 72yó Univ. Asian Studies, No. 2, 1964, pp. 31-49. (in Engl.) 

R. Yamada in NBGN,, vol. 12, p. 11 f. 

41 Hajime Nakamura: Jihi (##3E Compassion), (Kyoto: Heirakuji Shoten, 1967), p. 72 f.; Shükyö to 
Shakai Rinri (Tokyo: Iwanami, 1959), p. 426 f. 

e (xS. 

43 In Brahmanism also the same idea can be found. (Minoru Hara: Transfer of Merit. Adyar Library 
Bulletin, 31-32. Adyar 1967-68, 382—411.) 
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and they reached their fullest splendor by the seventh or eighth century A. D.“ 

Mahäyäna Sütras are often called with the epithet Vaipulya (extensive and glorious).*® 
They are masterpieces of literature which aimed at artistic efficiency.* 

The first appearance of the Bodhisattva-idea must be placed between the beginning of 
the first century B. C. and the middle of the first century A. D., that is to say, after Bharhut 
sculptures and before the appearance of early Mahäyäna scriptures. The origin of Mahäyäna 
Buddhism must be placed in the time above mentioned or, roughly, immediately before or 
after Christ.f$ The priority given to the Bodhisattva-idea over that of Mahäyäna is in 
accordance to the evidence of archaeological findings; that all Bodhisattva statues have 
been found only in shrines of Conservative Buddhism, and none of the sites of Mahayana 
buildings around that time have been hithertofore found. The ideal of the Bodhisattva is 
noticed among the Jains also,*? parallel to that of Buddhism. But in later days this became 
peculiarly Buddhistic. "There were various kinds of Bodhisattvas, which were enumerated in 
Nägärjuna’s work.5? 

The coming into existence of Mahäyäna sütras was a shocking event to the Buddhist 
circle.5! Their authenticity was disputed. Conservative Buddhists said that they were 
teachings by demons.5? 

With regard to the question when and where the bulky sütras of Mahäyäna were pro- 
duced,^* the sütras contain no information whatever. For this reason modern critical studies 
of the scriptures are prerequisite for finding an answer to the question.” The basic material 
for the critical studies of the sütras of Mahäyäna Buddhism is their Sanskrit originals. Up 
to the present a fairly large number of these have been discovered®® and some of them 
published. Many of these can be compared with, and cross-referred to, Chinese trans- 
lations.58 


4 The circumstances in which Mahäyäna Sütras were compiled were discussed by Kógen Midzuno in 
Miyamoto: Daijö Seiritsu, p. 259 f. Minor Mahayana Sütras were discussed by Shiio: Butten, p. 289 f. 

45 Ryüjó Yamada in Bunka, 6, No. 2, 1939; Ryükeku Daigaku Ronsö, No. 289, 1929; NBGN., No. 3, 
1930; Développement de l'idee de Bodhisattva, in Studies of Buddhism in Japan, vol. 1, ed. by The Inter- 
national Buddhist Society, 1939, pp. 93-108, Bukkyö Kenkyü, vol. 5, Nos. 5, 6, 1940. 

46 HIK. The word 77% was discussed by B. Matsumoto: Buiten, p. 383 f. 

47 T. Kimura: Daijö etc., pp. 308-320. 

48 Ryüshó Hikata: Honshö Kyörui no etc. (above-mentioned). 

49 Ishikawa in IBK., vol. 1, No. 1, p. 146 f. 

80i, e., the Maháprajfia-báramitopadeía. (M. Saigusa in IBK., vol. 2, No. I, p. 322 f.) 

51 Kimura: Daijö etc., pp. 206-224. 

62 B. Shiio: Kyöten, pp. 418 f.; S. Miyamoto: Daijö etc., pp. 592—630; ditto: Chüdo etc., pp. 354—445. 

$3 Miyamoto: Daijö etc., p. 123. 

54 A perspective of chronology of Mahayana sütras was set forth by H. Nakamura (in Eng.) in the 
Bulletin of the Okurayama Institute, No. 2. This is a summary of Japanese studies on the problem, and it 
has been substantially included in this article. B. Shiio (Kyóten pp. 70 f.; p. 97 f.) believes that the 
Mahäyäna sütras translated into Chinese by Lokaksema were composed around 50-150 A. D. 

55 As for the period in which individual sütras saw light, brief comments are given in the introduc- 
tion to the volumes of Japanese Version or Tripitaka (Kokuyaku-Issaiky6 [X|jR —U)f$£) as well as in the 
Bussho-Kaisetsu-Daijiten (LRR KE Explanatory Dictionary of Buddhist Books). In the following impor- 
tant results of studies will be mentioned (mostly in Japanese) chiefly with reference to the chronological 
order of the sacred books. 

56 Unrai, p. 446 f.; Kogetsu, p. 65 f. 

57 F. Edgerton: Buddhist Hybrid Sanskrit Grammar and Dictionary, vol. I, p. XXXVI-XXVII; Winternitz, 
pp. 226—423. 
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Among Chinese translators, Kumárajiva,5? Paramärtha and Hsuan-tsang were probably 
most important. 

Buddhist Sanskrit contains special features of its own.*? In the beginning, various Buddhist 
sütras appeared in Prakrit® or in the languages of Central Asia. But about the time when 
Buddhism was studied at Nàlandà University, in the sixth century, they had been rewritten 
in Sanskrit, though there remain in these Sanskrit versions traces of Prakrit colloquialism.*? 
In my view this change to Sanskrit from Prakrit was caused by the founding of the Gupta 


58 U. Wogihara: Sanskrit- Japanese Dictionary (MAR), pp. VI-IX. 

59 Kumärajiva was discussed by Zenryü Tsukamoto in Yuki Comm. Vol. pp. 359-378 and in Higata 
Comm. Vol. pp. 353-370; by Hirofumi Toda, IBK. vol. 15, No. 2, March 1967, 202-211. Kumärajiva’s 
Chinese version reflects the idea of Buddha-Nature, because he had it in mind. (Hirofumi Toda in IBK. 
vol. 11, No. 2, March 1963, pp. 172-173.) Kumärajiva’s versions occasionally indicate this-worldly tenden- 
cy and some other features. It is likely that he distorted the original sentences in translation according 
to his own thought. (H. Nakamura in Kanakura Comm. Vol.) Dialogues between Kumärajiva and 4X 
(ABMEHRAT{L2EABARE) were studied by H. Ui (Daijö Butten etc. pp. 831-927.) 

8) Unrai, p. 757 f. The use of gerund in Buddhist Sanskrit is rather varied, and multiple in compa- 
rison with that in classical Sanskrit. This problem was fully discussed by Hideo Kimura, Bukkyögaku- 
Kenkyü, No. 7, 1952, pp. 1-37. In Buddhist Sanskrit cases of nouns and adjectives are occasionally used 
in a different way from classical Sanskrit. Cases are mentioned and discussed by Yasuaki Nara in Guru- 
püjajali, Bulletin of the Philological Society of Calcutta, vol. 2, Department of Comparative Philology, 1961, 
pp. 5-11. (in Engl) Buddhist Sanskrit has some peculiar terms. Some of them have been discussed by 
scholars. The term áfearya-, "marvel" was discussed by F. B. J. Kuiper, ZJ. vol. 5, 1961, 136-145. Roy 
Andrew Miller, Buddhist Hybrid Sanskrit Ali, Kali as Grammatical Terms in Tibet, H JAS. vol. 26. 1966, 
125-147. Vidisa, by B. C. Law, JJhaRI, vol. IX, part 1, Nov. 1951, 1-10. 

61 Generally speaking, the gäthä portions were composed first. G. Bühler pointed out the similarity of 
Gäthä Dialect with the Prakrit in Kusäna epigraphy. (Epigraphica Indica, vols. I and II.). 

62 Unrai Bunshü, pp. 757-808. Since then a remarkable progress has been made in the West. The 
fundamental work in this respect is: Franklin Edgerton: Buddhist Hybrid Sanskrit Grammar and Dictionary. 
2 vols. New Haven: Yale University Press, 1953. Reviewed by J. Rahder, PAEW. vol. IV, 1954, 82-83. 
Also—, Buddhist Hybrid Sanskrit Reader, Yale University Press, 1953. Both were reviewed by W. N. Brown, 
JAOS. vol. 74, 1954, 167-168; by J. Brough (BSOAS, vol. 16, 368). Reviewed by Y. Kanakura in Tohoku 
Nempó, No. 4, 1953, pp. 186-195. F. Edgerton: “The Prakrit underlying Buddhist Hybrid Sanskrit”, 
BSOS.. VIII, 1935-37, p. 501 ff. Ditto: “Nouns of the a-Declension in Buddhist Hybrid Sanskrit”, 
HJAS. 1, 1936, pp. 65-83. Ditto: “The Aorist in Buddhist Hybrid Sanskrit", JAOS., 7, 1937, pp. 
16-34. Ditto: “Meter, Phonology, and Orthography in Buddhist Hybrid Sanskrit", JAOS, vol. 66, 1946, 
197-206. F. Edgerton, On editing Buddhist Hybrid Sanskrit, JAOS. vol. 77, 1957, 184-192. Problems 
pertaining the work of translating Buddhist texts were discussed by David Seyfort Ruegg, JAOS. vol. 
82, 1962, 320-331. John Brough, The language of the Buddhist Sanskrit texts, BSOAS. vol. 16, 1954, 
351-375. Alex Wayman: The Buddhism and the Sanskrit of Buddhist Hybrid Sanskrit, JAOS. vol. 85, 
Jan.-March, 1965, 111-115. Edward Conze: Materials for a Dictionary of the Prajnäpäramitä Literature. Tokyo: 
Suzuki Research Foundation, 1967. vii+447 pp. This is helpful as a supplement to Edgerton's dictionary. 
Georg von Simson: Zur Diktion einiger Lehrtexte des buddhistischen Sanskritkanons. München: J. Kitzinger, 
1965. Reviewed in ZDMG. Bd. 117, 434 f. Franz Bernhard: Gab es einen Lokativ auf -esmim im budd- 
histischen Sanskrit? NAWG, 1964, Nr. 4, 199-209. (The author's opinion is in the negative.) vádo- in 
Hybrid Sanskrit seems to be an equivalent for prädur- in Classical Sanskrit. Yutaka Iwamoto in MIKiot. 
No. 3, June 1962, pp. 1-6 (in Engl) R. Yamada: Bongo Butten, pp. 21-25. Sten Konow: The Arapa- 
cana alphabet and the Sakas, Acta Orientalia, vol. XII, 1934, 13-24. Chinese transcription of Sanskrit 
sounds was elaborately discussed by Shinjó Mizutani, Nagoya Daigaku Bungakubu 20-skünen Kinen Ronshi, 
Dec. 1968, 561-584. The influence of Sanskrit phonetics as exerted upon the ancient Chinese language 
was discussed by Yüjiró Ozaki, Töhögaku, No. 40, Sept. 1970, 30-46. Rgya-dkar-nag rgya-ser ka-smi-ra bal 
bod hor-gyi yi-ge dan dpe-ris mam-grans man-ba is a Sanskrit-Tibetan-Mongolian-Chinese dictionary composed 
by Arya Pandita in the beginning of the 19th century in a Lamaistic temple near Peking. (Miyoko 
Nakano, Téhdgaku, No. 36, Sept. 1968, 134-149.) 
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Dynasty in 320 A. D., which adopted Sanskrit as the official language. Nearly all the inscrip- 
tions on pre-Gupta monuments and tablets are in Prakrit, but almost all similar inscriptions 
made after the founding of that dynasty and later are written in Sanskrit. It is very probable 
that Buddhist believers adapted themselves to the political trend of those early times.® 

Within a few decades a great number of Buddhist Sanskrit manuscripts were discovered 
in Gilgit,* Central Asia® etc.66 Scholars have made great contributions by utilizing them.® 
Texts written in the languages of Central Asia also are very helpful for the study of Indian 
Buddhism.®® 

Almost at the same time as Mahäyäna originated, statues of Buddhas and Bodhisattvas 
came into existence. It is likely that the prototype of Buddhist statues existed prior to those 
of Gandhára and those of Mathurä, and that Buddhist statues developed from the prototype.*? 

All evidences seem to indicate that the character of Buddhism which prevailed at the 
time of the “Graeco-Buddhist” art of Gandhära was Hinayánistic and that any Mahäyänistic 
expression cannot be found in votive inscriptions as well as sculptural art in the earlier epoch 
at least. The Sarvästivädin sect was predominant in this area at the time when the first 
Buddha image was made.” 

The relationship of Mahäyäna Sütras with Buddhist arts?! has been still controversial. 


63 As for the compilation of Mahäyäna sütras, cf. Unrai, p. 383 f.; Miyamoto, Daijö, p. 631 f. 

64 Gilgit Manuscripts. Edited by Nalinaksha Dutt with the assistance of D. M. Bhattacharya and Vidya- 
varidhi Shiv Nath Sharma. Srinagar. Vol. I, 1939, Vol. II, 1941, and 1953, 1954. Vol. III, Part 1, 
1947. Vol. IV, 1959. Calcutta: J. C. Sarkhel. Reviewed by Tucci, EW. vol. 11, 1960, 214-215. Gilgit 
manuscripts are mentioned and examined by L. Chandra, JOI. vol. 9, 1960, 135-140, P. V. Bapat, 
JOI. vol. 11, 1961, 127-131; 144-156. 

65 Bernard Pauly: Fragments Sanskrits de Haute Asie. (Mission Pelliot), JA. tome CCXLVIII, 1960, pp. 
509-538; pp. 213-258; CCLIII, 1, 83-121; 2, 183-186. F. W. Thomas: Brahmi script in Central-Asian 
Sanskrit Manuscripts, Asiatica, S. 667 f. D. Schlingloff: Buddhistische Stotras aus Ostturkistanischen Sanskrit- 
texten. Berlin, 1955. Reviewed by J. W. de Jong, OLZ, Sept. 1957, 73-74. G. M. Bongard-Levin and 
E. N. Tyomkin: New Buddhist Texts from Central Asia. Moscow, 1967. (Publisher not mentioned.) Thomas 
Thilo: Die Bearbeitung der buddhistischen Texte der Berliner Turfan-Sammlung/Eine Übersicht, Buddhist 
Yearly 1967, Halle, 74—85. Sanskrithandschriften aus den Turfanfunden, Teil I. Unter Mitarbeit von Walter 
Clawiter und Lore Holzmann, herausgegeben und mit einer Einleitung versehen von Waldschmidt. Wies- 
baden: Franz Steiner, 1965. Reviewed by Akira Yuyama, IIJ. vol. XII, No. 4, 1970, pp. 266-269. 

66 Amaranatha Jha: The Search of Manuscripts, Bhandarkar Vol. p. 41 f. 

67 Recent publications: E. Sieg und W. Siegling: Tocharische Sprachreste. Sprache B. Heft 2. Fragmente Nr. 
71-633. Göttingen: Vandenhoeck und Ruprecht, 1953. Reviewed by G. S. Lane, JAOS. vol. 74, 1954, 
104-107. H. W. Bailey: Khotanese Buddhist Texts. Cambridge Oriental Series, No. 3. London: Tailor’s 
Foreign Press, 1951. Reviewed by I. Gershevitch, JRAS. 1952, 178-179. In this work, the Mafjusri-nai- 
rétmya-avatdra-sitra, the Sürangama-samädhi-sütra, the Sumukha-sütra, the Bhadrakalpika-sütra (cf. BSOAS. XI, 775 
ff.), a summary of the Prajfä-päramitä doctrines (cf. BSOAS. XIII, 934 ff) and the Sudhana-Avadana (cf. 
BSOAS. XIII, 920 ff; JRAS. 1949, 2) are published. 

68 Osamu Takada: Butsuzö no Kien (hinka Origin of Buddhist iconography) Tokyo: Iwanami, 
1967. Reviewed by Ryüshö Hikata, Suzuki Nenpö, Nos. 5-7, 1968-1970, 56-60. Osamu Takada: Bukkyö 
Bijutsushi Ronkö, (44253548 93383$ Tokyo: Chüó Köron Bijutsushuppan, 1969). Reviewed by Ryüshö 
Hikata, Suzuki Nenpö, Nos. 5-7, 1968-1970, 60-65. Cf. Shinsan Butsuzó Zukan (KEANE A compendium 
of Buddhist iconography). Compiled by Kokuyaku Himitsu Giki Henkyoku. (HRR BS $4R 3). Daiichi 
Shobó, Sept. 1972, 2 vols. Numerous statues of Buddhas and bodhisattvas of the fifth century remain at 
Sarnath. (Adris Banerji, B. C. Law Com. Vol. pt. I, pp. 504-518.) Motifs in religious fine arts of India were 
discussed by Jun Orui, Tóyógaku Kenkyü, No. 3, 1969, 41-45. 

69 Adris Banerji, Sarup Mem. Vol. p. 197f. 

70 Osamu Takada, Bijutsu Kenkyü, No. 243, 1965, pp. 123-142. 

71 On this problem there are some noteworthy works. Philippe Stern and Mireille Bénisti: Évolution 
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Gandhära sculpture”? began towards the end of the first century B. C. The details of the 
assumption is as follows: 

It is said that the Greek influence”? in domestic articles such as toilet trays etc., was noticea- 
ble in the 1st century B. C. but on the statuary side it is observable in the Scytho-Parthian 
Period between 90 B. C. and 60 A. D., preferably towards the end of B. C. age, and in the first 
century A. D. we find a plastic art fully influenced and developed on Hellenistic lines and 
proportions. Simultaneously we also find in stucco a Bodhisattva head and beads, a prototype 
of Gandhära Buddha which however had not finally emerged as yet.74 

During the Greek rule up to 90 B. C. the Gandhära sculpture had not emerged. The 
Kusänas’5 were favorably inclined towards Mahäyäna. Under their patronage the Buddhist 
pantheon was so much expanded as to depict Greek gods like Hermes, Dionysos, Zeus and 
Herakles etc. as Vajrapani (Buddha's angel companion), perhaps in an attempt to show 
Buddha's superiority over them. 

Although there is a theory that the art of Gandhàra contains hardly anything which can 
be considered as an expression of Maháyána,' a Buddha statue, from whose shoulders 
flames come out, was found in Gandhära. This coincides with the descriptions in 
Maháyàna-sütras.?7 

The act of carving of a great Buddha statue at Bámiyán'/8 must be related to the elevated 
extolment of Buddha-worship. Buddhas were deified? and their figures were magnified owing 


du Style Indien d’Amarävati. (Publications du Musée Guimet: Recherches et Documents d'Art et d'Archéologie, 
Tome VII.) Paris, Presses Universitaires de France, 1961. Reviewed by H. Goetz, JAOS. vol. 84, 1964, pp. 
284-285. Douglas E. Mills, The Buddha's Footprint Stone Poems. JAOS. vol. 80, 1960, 220-242. J. Ph. 
Vogel: The Past Buddhas and Käsyapa in Indian Art and Epigraphy, Asiatica; 808 f. On stüpas, G. 
Combaz, MCB, 1936, 125f.; L. de La V. Poussin, HJAS., vol. 2, 1937, 276-89; A. K. Coomaraswamy, 
HJAS. 1939, 143f.; V. R. R. Dikshitar, JHQ, 1938, 448f.; Jean Buhot, RAA, XI, 4, 1937, 235f.; XIII, 
1939-1942; B. C. Law, Studia Indo-Iranica, 42f.; L. Finot, IC. I, 1935, 567 f. 

72 John Marshall: The Buddhist Art of Gandhára— The Story of the Early School: Its Birth, Growth and Decline. 
Vol. I. Cambridge, 1960. Reviewed by D. Mazzeo, EW. vol. 13, 1962, 215-217. Origins of the Buddha 
images were discussed by A. Banerji, Sarup Mem. Vol. 197-203. 

73 Hellenistic Elements in Buddhist Art was discussed by Anne-Marie von Gabain and translated into 
Japanese by Shinjo Kawasaki, T6)6 Bunko Nempo, 1963, 42-60. 

74 Muhammad W. Khan, EW. vol. 15, 1964-1965, 53-61. 

76 The International Conference on the History, Archaeology and Culture of Central Asia in the 
Kushan Period was held at Dushanbe, USSR., 1968. Some papers were in English. B. Y. Stavisky, and 
G. M. Bongard-Levin: Central Asia in the Kushan Period. B. A. Litvinsky: Outline History of Buddhism in 
Central Asia. B. Gafurov: Kushan Civilization and World Culture. Abstracts of Papers by Soviet Scholars. 

76 Y. Krishan, JRAS. 1964, 104—119. 

17 G. Tucci, EW. vol. 9, 1958, 227-230. 

78 Many scholars think that the great composition decorating the niche of the 35 meter Buddha is 
the oldest painting on the wall at Bámiyàn. But this assumption came to be doubted. (Seiichirö Kashi- 
wase, Nagoya Daigaku Bungakubu Kenkyü Ronshi, XLII, March 1966, 1-17.) On Bämiyän, Seiichiró Kashi- 
wase, Reports of the excavation of Cave N. at Bämiyän, Nagoya Daigaku Bungakubu Kenkyü Ronshi, XLV. 
1967, No. 3, 93-120. Seiichiró Kashiwase: A Study of Iconography of the Great Composition Decorating 
the Niche of the 35 Meter Buddha at Bämiyän, Nagoya Daigaku Bungakubu Kenkyü Ronshü, XLII, 1966, 
No. 3, 61-75. Seiichirö Kashiwase: The Development of the Thousand-Buddhistic World ‘at Bämiyän, 
Nagoya Daigaku Bungakubu Kenkyü Ronshü, XLVIII, March 1968, 101-143. Seiichirö Kashiwase: The Deve- 
lopment of the Thousand-Buddhistic World at Bämiyän, Nagoya Daigaku Bungakubu 20—shünen Kinen Ronshi, 
Dec. 1968, 173-198. Akira Sadakata: About the Buddhist remains of Bämiyän, Bulletin of the Faculty of 
Literature of Tokai University, No. 11, 1968. 

79 Buddhánusmrti was discussed by Rydon Yoshioka, IBK. vol. 16, No. 1, Dec. 1967, 298-301. H. Ui: 
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to opulent imagination.9? 

There exist some works setting forth the rules for sculpturing the images of Buddhas. 
The Pratimalaksana®! is one of them. The date of the archetype of this work may be 
pushed back to the Gupta period, but it cannot be placed much later than the 10th 
century A. D. 

With regard to the region where the sütras were produced or prevailed, we must take 
into consideration not only India but Central Asia.82 Some manuscript copies of sütras disco- 
vered in Central Asia are of very early date, those written on birch barks being of the periods 
between the first century B. C. and the following century.®? And the Sanskrit copies produced 
in Central Asia,84 are different in content from those discovered in Nepal. Quite a large 
number of manuscript copies of Chinese versions of sütras have been excavated.55 The Stein 
documents are a very precious find.® In Central Asia many Buddhist sütras in the Tocharian 
language have also been discovered?" as have been those in the Uigrian language.®* But the 
texts in Khotanese found hithertofore are mostly sütras, and philosophical texts are rather few. 
From these facts it is thinkable that the Buddhist order in Central Asia was of a fairly large 
size. Buddhism finally reached  China.?? 

Mahäyäna spread to Southern countries also, such as Ceylon?! and the peninsula of Indo- 
China.? In the Christian East also Buddhist influence was noticeable.” 


Budda-kan no Hattatsu, ITK. vol. VI (Tokyo: Iwanami Press, 1965), pp. 791-828. 

80 Imagination of the figures of Buddhas, especially of Amitabha, was discussed by Akira Kawanami, 
Jodo Shügaku Kenkyü, No. 2, 1977, 167—216. 

81 Samyaksambuddhabhäsitam (Buddha-) pratimälaksanam with the commentary Sambuddhabhäsitapratimälaksanavivarant. 
Edited by Haridas Mitra. Benares: Vidya Vilas Press, 1933. PWSBT. No. 48. 

82 C. Ikeda asserted that Mahäyäna-sütras seem to have been compiled in the districts remote from 
Central India. (Ui Comm. Vol., p. 44.) The Mätanga-sütra (Biu) was composed around Samarkand, 
according to an investigation into the astronomical passage of the sūtra. (Makoto Zenba in Téa Sskaishi 
WEIL, vol. 2, p. 264.). 

83 Kogetsu p. 354 f. 

8 B. Kojima, BGK., Nos. 8 and 9, p. 9 f. G. M. Bongard-Levin: Studies in Ancient India and Central 
Asia. Calcutta: Indian Studies, 1971. 

85 B. Matsumoto: Butten etc. p. 106 f. In Central Asia the Prajfáparamitá, the Saddharmapundarika, ard 
the Vimalakirti-nirdefasütra were most recited. (Matsumoto: Butten, p. 130 f.). 

86 Yabuxi: SK., New Series V, No. 1, p. 145 f. 

87 N. Tsuji: Toyo Gakuhö, March 1953, p. 101 f.; Winternitz vol. II, p. 227. 

88 J. Ishihama, BK., I, 3, p. 122 £.; Winternitz vol. II, p. 227. 

89 R. Hatani, BK., I, No. 1, p. 23 f. Moreover, the following works should be referred to in regard 
to Buddhism in Central Asia: R. Hatani: Saiikino Bukkyo (iR nih); SK. V. 2; 3, p. 296 f.; Kogetsu, 
p. 180 f.; 336 £.; 445 f.; 474f.; 586 f.; 609f.; K. Watanabe, /RAS., 1907, p. 261 f. cf. R. E. Emmer- 
ick: Tibetan Texts concerning Khotan. London Oriental Series, vol. 19. London: Oxford University Press, 
1967. Reviewed by J. W. de Jong, IIJ. vol. XIII, No. 3, 1971, pp. 222-225. 

90B. Jinananda: Early Routes Between China and India, Journal of the Bthar University, vol. IV, No. 
l, Nov. 1958, 82—91. On An-shih-kuo, cf. Shams-ul- Ulema, Jhd Com. Vol., p. 249 f. 

91 Nandasena Mudiyanse: Architectural Monuments of the Mahayanists of Ceylon, Indo-Asian Culture, 
vol. XIX, No. 3, July 1970, 13-30. 

92 Kalyan Sarkar: Mahayana Buddhism in Fu-nan, Sino-Indian Studies, vol. IV, 69—75. 

93 Hajime Nakamura: Indo to Girisha tono Shisëkóryü (4 > F k 20 Z7 LORRI Intellectual 
interchange between India and Greece). Tokyo: Shunjüsha. cf. David Marshall Lang: The Balavariani, A 
Buddhist Tale from the Christian East. London: G. Allen, 1966. Reviewed by M. Scaligero, EW. vol. 17, 
Nos. 1-2, March-June 1967, 166. 
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16.B. Earlier Sütras 


16.B.i. Earlier and Wisdom Sütras! 


The scheme of the earliest Mahäyäna sütras was to mention Jetavana or Veluvana as 
the gathering place for sermons by the Buddha, and to mention 1250 bhikkhus alone; they did 
not mention bodhisattvas. This scheme was inherited from that of the sütras of Early Budd- 
hism. Among the scriptures translated into Chinese by Ch'ih-ch'ien (s), the Vajracche- 
dikä-parajnäpäramitä-sütra, and next to it, the older version of the Kàfyapaparivarta (3E H EÉ 
JE, tr. by Lokaksema img) and the Pratyutpannabuddha-sammukhävasthita-samädhi- 
sütra (RYJp-—BKEE), preserve this scheme.’ 

Of other Mahäyäna sütras, the earliest that came into being was Prajnäpäramitä-sütras.‘ 
The Mahäyäna Buddhist texts, which deal with the “Perfection of Wisdom,” constitute the 
philosophical basis of later Buddhist thought. They are, however, regarded as scriptures 
rather than philosophical tracts by their adherents. 

The Pürvasailas, a sect of Hinayàna, is said to have possessed the Prajftáparamità-sütras 
edited in Prakrit. Japanese scholars are apt to say that the Prajiäpäramitä-sütras first came into 
existence in South India, especially in Andhra, among the Mahäsanghikas.® Against this, 
E. Lamotte asserts that Mahäyäna came into existence in north-western and central India.” 


l[Bibliographies] cf. Yamada: Bongo Butten, 83-92. For a detailed survey of the literature see Edward 
Conze: The Prajfiäpäramitä Literature. (Indo-Iranian Monographs Vol. 6). The Hague: Mouton and Co., 
1960. Reviewed by E. Frauwallner, WZKSO. V, 1961, 170-171; A. Barcau, JA. CCXLIX. 1961, 93-94. 
Conze's works on the Wisdom Sütras were summarized by G. Tucci, EW. vol. 9, 1958, 368. Cf. 
Moriz Winternitz: A History of Indian Literature, Vol. II, pp. 313-24 passim. All researches on the Wisdom 
Sütra literature by Western and Japanese scholars were summarized by Shóyü Hanayama, Acta Asiatica, 
No. 10, 1966, pp. 16-93. f 

[Anthologies] Edward Conze: Selected Sayings from the Perfection of Wisdom. London: Buddhist Society, 
1955. This volume of texts is probably the most useful introduction to this somewhat obscure literature. 
Reviewed by C. H. Hamilton, PREW. vol. VII, 1957, 65-69. Edward J. Thomas: The Perfection of Wis- 
dom. The Career of the Predestined Buddhas: A Selection of Mahäyäna Scriptures. London, John Murray, 1952. 
Competent translation of Mahayana Buddhist texts which illustrate through parable and doctrine the 
superiority of Mahäyäna and the ideal of the Bodhisattva. M. Walleser: Prajñaparamita (Die Vollkommenheit 
der Erkenntnis), Góttingen, 1919 (Quellen der Religionsgeschichte). For short selections, see the various 
anthologies cited under Buddhism in general, above. 

[Studies] E. Conze, Preliminary Note on a Prajfiäpäramitä-Manuscript. JRAS. 1950, 32-36. R. O. 
Meisezahl: Tibetische Prajfiápáramità- Texte im Bernischen Historischen Museum. Kopenhagen: Munksgaard, 1964, 
Reviewed by J. W. de Jong, HJ. vol. X, No. 2/3, 1967, 212-215. Edward Conze: Materials for a 
Dictionary of the Prajfiäpäramitä Literature. Tokyo: Suzuki Research Foundation, 1967, vii+447 pp. 
Reviewed by C. Tucci, EW. vol. 18, 1968, Nos. 1-2, 230. 

2 Taisho, No. 418. 3 vols., translated into Chinese by Lokaksema, and the Chinese version was translated 
into Japanese by Shinkó Mochizuki in KIK., Daijübu, vol. 4, p. 255 f. The Tibetan version exists. 
Sanskrit fragments were published in R. Hoernle: Manuscript Remains of Buddhist Literature, vol. 1, 88 ff. 

8 Tetsudö Shiomi: SK. X, 2, p. 187 f. 

1B. Shiio: Kyöten, pp. 104 f. 

5 Poussin, ERE., vol. VIII, p. 335 a. 

6R. Yamada: op. cit. TK., II. K. Midzuno, in Miyamoto: Dajjd Seiritsushi, p. 274. 

7'*Sur la formation du Mahayana”. Festschrift Friedrich Weller: Zum 65. Geburtstag gewidmet von 
seinen Freunden, Kollegen und Schülern. Herausgegeben von Johannes Schubert und Ulrich Schneider. 
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The origin of the Heart Sütra and the Diamond Sütra should be placed between 150-200 
A. D.? 


The Vajracchedikà-prajfiábáramità-sütra? (“Diamond-Cutter Sūtra”) is the 9th section of 
the tremendously long text entitled the Mahä-prajiäpäramitäsätra. It carne into existence 
especially early. Its antiquity is inferred from the fact that its contents are sermons which 
were exclusively delivered to only 1250 monks at Jetavana.1!? There are copies of the original 


Leipzig 1954, pp. 377-396. 

8 Hajime Nakamura: Hannya Shingyó, Kong Hannya-kyó (Iwanami Bunko), 1960, pp. 195-200. 

9 The Sanskrit text of the Vajracchedikä was published by F. Max Müller in Anecdota Oxoniensia, Aryan 
series, vol. 1, pt. 1, 1881, and its English translation by the same scholar in SBE, Vol. 49, 1894, 
Part II, 114-44. A revised new edition was published. Edward Conze: Vajracchedika. S O R, XIII. Roma, 
Is. M. E. O. 1957, pp. [16] f. [A critical edition of the text with translation, introduction and glossary. 
The translation is reprinted in Conze's Buddhist Wisdom Books (London, Allen and Unwin, 1958), pp. 17-71.] 
Reviewed by J. W. de Jong, IIJ. vol. 4, 1960, 75-76. This was revised by the same author,—Edward 
Cenze: Vajracchedikä Prajtäpäramitä. Edited and translated with introduction and glossary. Roma: Is. M. 
E. O., 1974. Serie Orientale Roma, XIII. second edition. 

Moreover, there are the following Sanskrit texts and Chinese translations: 

I. Central Asian text, found by Sir Aurel Stein in Dandän Uiliq, 1900-1901. This text was romanized 
by F. E. Pargiter and published in the Manuscript Remains of Buddhist Literature Found in Eastern Turkestan, 
Oxford, 1916, pp. 176-195. 

II. The Gilgit text of the Vajracch. was edited by N. P. Chakravarti in G. Tucci’s Minor Buddhist 
Texts, II, Rome: IsMEO, 1956, 173-192. 

III. Khotanese text, found also by Sir Aurel Stein in Turfan, and translated into Sanskrit and English 
by Sten Konow (Manuscript Remains, pp. 213-288). The Khotanese Vajracchedikä was discussed by F. W. 
Thomas and H. W. Bailey, ZDMG. Band 91, 1937, 1 ff.; 92, 1938, 578-610. F. Weller, Bemerkungen 
zur soghdischen Vajracchedikä, Acta Or. vol. 14, 1936, 112-146. Cf. Walter Fuchs, Festschrift Weller, 155 f. 

IV. Chinese Translations. 

A. by Kumärajiva in 402. 

B. by Bodhiruci in 509. 

C. by Paramártha in 562. 

D. by Dharmagupta in 592. 

E. by Hsuan-tsang in 660-663. 

F. by I-tsing in 703. 
The Sanskrit text of the Vajracchedikä was explained word by word by Bunyu Nanjio: Bombun Kongökyö 
Kogi (LMK Lecture on the Sanskrit text of the Vajracchedikd), Tokyo, 1909. Cf. M. Walleser: 
Prajfüpàramità. Die Vollkommenheit der Erkenntnis. Göttingen-Leipzig, 1914. The Sanskrit text was translated 
into present-day Japanese by H. Nakamura and K. Kino in lwanami Bunko 1961 (cf. infra). H. Ui 
translated it into Japanese, in Daijó Butten no Kenkyü pp. 1-108, with emendations on the text of Max 
Miller and B. Nanjió. Translated into Japanese by Gadjin Nagao. Daijé Butten, No. 1. Chüokóronsha, 1973. 
Among the above-mentioned Chinese versions, &WIUESEMEER, translated by Kumärajiva was edited 
in Chinese and translated into Japanese by Sögen Yamagami, in KDK., vol. 3. Kumärajiva’s version was 
translated into English. The Diamond Sütra, by Waitao and D. Goddhard. Santa Barbara, 1935. William 
Gemmel (tr.): The Diamond Sütra (Chin-kang ching) or Prajnaparamita. London, Kegan Paul, 1912; New 
York: E. P. Dutton & Co., 1913. A. F. Price: The Jewel of Transcendental Wisdom. (The Diamond 
Sutra). London: The Buddhist Society, 1947. With regard to other translations, cf. Conze:op.cit. 

[Western translations] Buddhist Wisdom Books. Translated and explained by Edward Conze. 110 pp. 
London: Ruskin House, George Allen and Unwin, 1958. This contains the Diamond Sutra and the 
Heart Sutra. Reviewed by Kun Chang, JAOS. vot. 81, 1961, 163-165; J. W. de Jong, IIJ, vol. 4, 1960, 
76-77; H. Ghoshal, RO. vol. XXVIII, 1964, 144-148. Max Müller, Friedrich: Buddhist Mahäyäna Texts. 
(Sacred Books of the East, vol. 49.) London: Oxford University Press, 1894. This volume of Mahäyäna 
texts includes the classic Life of Buddha (Buddhacarita) of A$vagosa, larger and smaller Sukhavativyüha 
texts, etc. Pages 145-54 of Part II contain the larger and smaller sütras of the Prajfiäpäramitä class. 

10 T. Shiomi, SK., X, 2, p. 187 f. 
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of this sütra, which have been discovered in Central Asia.!! Fragments of it in the North Aryan 
language or Khotanese have also been discovered.!? This sütra was very enthusiastically 
transmitted, recited, explained and commented upon in Tibet, China!? and Japan." Its 
popularity is greater in these countries than in India, the land of its inception. 

Kumirajiva’s Chinese translation of the Vajracchediká-prajfiabaramitásütra!5 was transcribed 
with Brahmi characters in Khotanese. A manuscript was found at Tun-huang by Stein." 
The pronunciation of each Chinese character has been made out?!’ and the results of study 
are very helpful for Chinese linguistics and also for the recognition of Sanskrit original 
terms from Chinese transcriptions. 

Besides it there are some other sütras whose Sanskrit texts were found and published or 
restored into Sanskrit:13 

The Satasáhasrika-prajiáparamità, which corresponds to the first section of Hsuan-tsang’s 
version. 

The Paficavimsatisáhasrikà-prajfiabàramità,? which corresponds to the second section of the 
above (vols. 401—478). 

The Dasasähasrikä-prajhäpäramitä.?° 

The Asfasáhasrikà-prajfiábáramità,?! which corresponds to the fourth section of the above 
(vols. 538-555).22 

The Saptasatika-prajidpdramita, which corresponds to the seventh (vols. 574—575). 

The Adhyardhasatikä-prajhäpäramitä, (Satapancäsatikä), which corresponds to the tenth section 
(vol. 578). 

In the seventh section Mafijufri is the central figure and in the eighth section Nägafri. 


11 Kogetsu, p. 451 £.; Ito in IBK., vol. 2, No. 2, p. 207 f. 

12 E, Leumann: Zur Nordarischen Sprache and Literatur. Strassburg, 1912. (Monumenta Serindica, vol. 4, App- 
endix, p. 456.) 

13H. Ui: Yuishin no Jissen (MÒDE), p. 210 f. 

14 H. Nakamura: Introduction to the Japanese translation of this text. 

16 PUES IRE SE 

16 Stein: Serindia, p. 1450. Edited by F. W. Thomas in ZDMG. 1937, S. 1-48. 

17 Shinjó Mizutani in Nagoya Univ. Comm. Vol. pp. 749-774. 

18 R. Yamada: Bongo Butten, pp. 83-90. 

19 The Pafiavimíatisahasrika Prajñaparamita. Edited by Nalinaksha Dutt. London: Luzac, 1934. Calcutta 
Oriental Series, No. 28. The Large Sūtra on Perfect Wisdom with the Division of the Abhisamayälamkära. Part 
I. Translated by Edward Conze. London: Luzac, 1961. (A Translation of Pafcavimsatikd.) Reviewed by E. Frau- 
wallner, WZKSO. V, 1961, 170-171; by U. Schneider, IIJ. vol. IX, No. 2, 1966, 160f.; by Hanns-Peter 
Schmidt, ZDMG. Band 119, Heft 2, 1970, 403—405. 

20 The Two First Chapters of the DaSasdhasrikd Prajfiäpäramitä. Restoration of the Sanskrit Text, Analysis 
and Index by Sten Konow. Avhandlinger utgitt av Det Norske Videnskaps-Akademi i Oslo II Hist.-Filos. 
Klasse 1,1941. No. 1 Oslo: I Kommisjon hos Jacob Dybwad, 1941. 

21 Astasähasrikä Prajnäpäramitä; edited by E. Conze. BI. Calcutta: Asiatic Society, 1958. Reviewed by 
G. Tucci, EW. vol. 11, 1960, 295. The Gilgit Manuscript of the Astädafasähasrikä-prajtäpäramitä; Chapters 55 
to 70, corresponding to the 5th Abhisamaya. Edited and translated by Edward Conze. (Rome Oriental Series, 
No. XXVI.) Roma, IsMEO, 1962. Reviewed by A. Bareau, J/AOS. vol. 84, 1962, 461-462. L. Sch- 
mithausen, WZKSO. VII, 1963, 214. C. Pensa, EW vol. 13, 1962, 226-227. 

22 Cf. Poussin, MCB. vol. I, 1932, 388-389. The Perfection of Wisdom in Eight Thousand Lines and its 
Verse Summary. Translated by Edward Conze. Bolinas, California: The Four Seasons Foundation, 1973. 
Translated into Japanese by Yüichi Kajiyama and Akiyoshi Tanji. Chüo Köronsha, 1974, 1975. Daijö 
Butten, Nos. 2 and 3. Partly translated into Japanese by A. Hirakawa (Nakamura: Butten, II). Lewis 
R. Lancaster: An Analysis of the Chinese Translations of the Astasähasrikäprajfläpäramitä-sütra, Transactions of 
the International Conference of Orientalists in Japan, No. XV, 1970, 89-90. 
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The ninth section is the Diamond Sütra. In each of the eleventh to the sixteenth sections one 
of the Six Perfections is respectively propounded. 

The Suvikránta-vikrámi-pariprccha-prajfiabáramità-sütra?? corresponds to the 593 rd through 
600 th volumes of Hsuan-tsang’s version.?* 

The Arya-prajiidparamita-ratna-gupa-samcaya-gathd™ is a scripture which has caused attention 
by scholars. It is said by some scholars that this scripture is a summary based upon the 
Astasähasrikä. The Prajfiäpäramitä-raina-guna-samcaya-gäthä seems to be the only known text 
among the Prajfiäpäramitä literature that is known in the so-called Buddhist Sanskrit at 
its earliest stage. There is an opinion that the first two chapters of the Ratna-guna-samcaya 
gäthä represent the initial stage of the Prajfiäpäramitä thought, and may well go back to 100 B. 
C.26 

According to an opinion formed as the result of studies made in recent years, the Larger 
Ones among these (X fh)?’ were the originals and the Smaller Ones (/] fh) their abridgements.?8 
Many scholars,?? however, are of the opinion that the sütras of the Larger Ones group came out 


23 Tokumyö Matsumoto: Bonbun Zenyümyó Hannyakyö; Daihannyakyö Dai-jüroku-e AEX, BRENNER: KR 
EEM-+7&; Arya-Suvikrämi-pariprcchä-prajhäpäramitä-nirdesasärdhadvisähasrikä bhagavaty áryaprajfá- 
päramitä; hphags-pa rab-kyi rtsal-gyis rnam-par gnon-pas shus-pa $es-rab-kyi pha-rol-tu phyin-pa bstan-pa). 
Tokyo: Heibonsha, 1956. V+102 pp., (with a German introduction). Reviewed by E. Conze, IIJ. vol. 2, 
1958, 316-318. Translated into Japanese by Hiromasa Tosaki. Daijö Butten, No. 1. Chüokóronsha, 1973. 

The author published its first chapter with the Chinese Text collated in Germany (Die Prajfiäpäramitä- 
Literatur nebst einen Specimen der Swikräntavikrämi Prajfläpäramitä. Bonner orientalistische Studien, Heft 1. 
Herausgegeben von P. Kahle und W. Kirfel. Verlag W. Kohlhammer, Stuttgart, 1932) and published also 
the second chapter in the Festschrift P. Kahle, E. J. Brill, Leiden, 1935. Reviewed by L. Poussin in MCB. 
vol. 3, 1934-5, p. 381; by E. H. Johnston in JRAS. 1933, p. 178. 

The Swikräntavikräma-pariprechä Prajfapdaramitasitra, ed. with an introductory essay by Ryüshö Hikata. 
Kyüshü University, Fukuoka, 1958, lxxxiii--142 pp. Rev. by G. Tucci in EW., vol. 11, No. 4, Dec. 1960, 
p. 294 f. This is based upon Cambridge manuscripts. Rev. by E. Frauwallner, WZKSO III, 1959, 167-168. 

4 The equation in Nanjio's Catalogue is wrong. (Hikata: in Shükyë Kenkyü, NS. vol. 2, No. 2, July 
1925, pp. 45-70.) 

25 [Editions] The Sanskrit and the Tibetan texts of the Prajfa -paramitd-ratna-guna-samcaya-gatha were edited 
by E. Obermiller, BB. No. 29, Leningrad, 1937. Reprinted as Indo-Iranian Reprints, V, 1960. Discussed 
by F. Edgerton, IIJ. vol. 5, 1961, 1-18. Reviewed by R. O. Meisezahl, Oriens, vol. 17, 1964, pp. 289- 
301. E. Conze: The Calcutta Manuscript of the Ratnagunasamcayagäthä. IIJ. vol. 4, 1960, 37-58. A de- 
tailed critical edition was published recently. Prajfid-pdramitd-ratna-guna-samcaya-gathé (Sanskrit Recension A). 
Edited by Akira Yuyama. Cambridge etc.: Cambridge University Press, 1976. This is a thesis submitted 
to The Australian National University, 1970. 

[Translations] The Perfection of Wisdom in Eight Thousand Lines and its Verse Summary. Translated by 
Edward Conze. Bolinas, California: The Four Seasons Foundation, 1973. 

Translated from the original into Japanese by Takeshi Okuzumi, Nishó Gakusha Daigaku Ronshü, 1974, 
pp. 77-107. The Chinese version is WE ZWEIEN ZEHESE (Taisho, No. 229), translated into Chinese by 
i. The Chinese version was translated into Japanese by Benkyó Shiio and Shódó Taki (NEM), in 
KIK., Shakukyóronbu, vol. 5, b. 

[Studies] Some problems relevant to the Ratnagunasamcayagatha, discussed by Akira Yuyama, Nakamura 
Comm. Vol. 271-282. Akira Yuyama,  Shükyó Kenkyü, No. 201, Feb. 1970. 

26 E. Conze: The Composition of the AstasahasrikA Prajääpäramitä, BSOS, XIV, 1952, pp. 251-262. 
A. Yuyama: op. cit. p. xix. 

27 Kumáàrajiva's EPA AHR was edited in Chinese and translated into Japanese by Benkyó Shiio, 
in KDK., vols. 2, 3. 

28 R. Hikata: SK., New Series II, 4, p. 45 f.; Tetsudó Shiomi, SK., NS. X, 6, p. 102 f. 

29 A detailed critical study on the process of the compilation of the Wisdom Sütras is Köun Kajiyoshi, 
Genshi Hannya-kyö no Kenkyü ([RAh$aSERO DPA) Tokyo: Sankibó Busshorin, Jan. 1944. 3-+2+14-+998 pp. 
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of those of the preceding Smaller Ones group (e. g., the Asfasähasrikä) and these were the 
progenitors of various sütras of the first large section (#JJZ:) group (e. g. Satasähasrikä).°° It 
is probable that in their primitive form the sütras contained only the portion ending in the 
vydkarana ($30) of the first chapter of the Smaller Prajfiápáramitàs (/| Nl 8344) supplemented 
with the portion up to the 25th chapter (BEZMA[Exlil) and that it was from this that the sūtra 
in its present form was produced.*! 

There are several Chinese versions of the Smaller Prajhäpäramitäsütras (/| fht). 
The Larger Prajhäpäramitä-sütras (K 35$) have been: discovered in Central Asia too, which 
fact proves the missionary activity that was once carried on in this region.?? Many manuscript 
copies of the Vajracchediké and the Maháprajfiápáramità-stitras (CK E) have also been dis- 
covered in this region.?* 

It seems that the Prajfidpbdramitd-naya-Satapaficasatika (ERE) came into existence a 
little later than the foregoing sections of this sütra.3$ It has two kinds: unabridged and 
abridged. "The original of the seven-volume version of this sütra was already in existence 
as early as the time of the Tang Dynasty (618-906).?" 

The prototype of the Prajfäpäramitä-Satapancäsatikä was called ‘Sarvabuddhasamayoga’, 
and the existing smaller version originated prior to the existing larger version.3® 

It is very probable that an Acárya called Kukurája played some role in the completion 
of the Mala-kalpa, but not probable that he participated in the completion of the Prajitdpara- 
mitá-naya-$atapaficàéatika.*9 


80K. Kajiyoshi: Genshi Hannyakyó no Kenkyü ((RAGRFERO PIF), p. 656 f.; Ono, p. 78. As for the trans- 
lation of the Satasdhasrikd, cf. Kajiyoshi: SK., XII, 5, 28 f. 

31K. Kajiyoshi: SK., X, 5, p. 143 f. 

32 K. Kajiyoshi: op. cit., p. 45 f.; ChG., NS. XIII, p. 65 f. T. Hayashiya (Bukkys etc. pp. 519-569) asserted 
that the translator of the HAGE ihk was not Lokaksema (jp), but Dharmaraksa (A4*75:8). 

33 Kogetsu, p. 541 f. 

% Matsumoto: Butten, p. 130 f. 

85 It is also called Adhyardhasatikä Prajfiápáramita or Ardhasatikä Prajiiäpäramitä. The tenth section (8225325987) 
i. e. the 578 th volume, of AMBUSH (tr. by Hsuang Tsang) was ed. in Chinese and translated 
into Japanese by Benkyó Shiio, in KDK., Vol. 3; tr. in KIK., Hannyabu, vol. 6. The Sanskrit text was 
edited by Shóun Toganoo and Hókei Idzumi iiyama), 1917. Cf. Yamada, Butten, pp. 
88-89; 165. The Chinese version of this text was edited with its translations into classical Japanese 
and its free modern interpretation in present-day Japanese by Yukio Hatta in his Rishukyö no Gendai 
Iyaku to Mikkys Kyöri (A translation of the Adhyardhafatikä into modern Japanese and the teachings of 
Esoteric Buddhism #EBR$£Z OBUFREAR L maa), Wakayama-ken, Köyasan Shuppansha, Oct. 1965, 16+ 
232--19 pp. The esoteric teachings of the verses of this sūtra were explained by Jitsudö Nagasawa in 
Chizan Gakuhö, Nov. 1964, pp. 27-43. Textual studies on it by Ryósei Fukuda in IBK. vol. 14, No. l, 
Dec. 1965, pp. 150-152. The New Khotanese text of the Adhyardhasatikä was translated into Japanese by 
Shóun Toganoo and Hökei Idzumi (ATO ABE Kyoto, 1917) and by Shókó Watanabe in 
Seigo Kenkyü, No. 3, 1935. Various versions of the Prajfiáparamità-naya-sütra were examined by Ryósei Fuku- 
da, IBK. vol. 16, No. 1, March 1968, 329-358. 

36 On the various penton of this sūtra, cf. Unrai, p. 992 f.; Kajiyoshi: op. cit, p. 167 f.; CAG., New 
Series IX, p. 77 f. 

87 Toganoo: Rishukyo no Kenkyü (BEENDEN, Studies on the Prajfiäpäramitä-nayasatapaficäsatikä), p. 36 f. 
Spiritual exercises based upon the Prajfidpdramitd-naya-siitra were explained. (Yukio Hatta in IBK. vol. 12, 
No. 1, Jan. 1964, pp.'216-220.) 

38 The prototype of the Rishukyó was conjectured by Shüyü Kanaoka, Bukkyó Shigaku, Vol. 12, No. 
4, Oct 1966, 1-12 (185-196). Various versions of the Prajfäpäramitä-naya Satapaflcäsatikä-sülra were compared 
by Yukio Hatta, IBK. vol. 16, No. 1, Dec. 1967, 205-209. 

89 Shüyü Kanaoka, IBK. vol. 15, No. 1, Dec. 1966, 467 ff. (in Engl.) 
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On. the Prajfidpdramitd-naya-SatapancaSattké there are four commentaries in Tibetan 
and one in Chinese. One Tibetan commentary is by Jfianamitra.“° JAänamitra who 
lived before Den kar ma composed a commentary on the Prajfäpäramitä-naya- 
Satapaficäsatikä.t! 

In the course of the production of the Mahäprajhäpäramitäsütra (KRKE) monks of the 
Dharmaguptakas (7&3) were concerned with it in some way, either directly or indirectly.4? 
These separate sütras were put together, and finally the tremendously big text of the 
Mahá-prajfiábáramità-sütra was compiled. It was translated into Chinese by Hsuan-tsang 
in 600 volumes in Chinese binding.4? Some scholars hold the opinion that the Prajiapdara- 
mitäsütras were already in existence in primitive form in the second century B. C.** Generally, 
however, it is considered that the original pattern of the Smaller Prajfiáparamitüsütras was 
produced about 50 A. D. and was enlarged later“ or that it saw light in North-West India in 
the first-second centuries A. D.48 At any rate the sütras contain a statement that the primitive 
original first came into existence in South India, then spread to West India and finally to 
North India. Accordingly, one is justified in concluding that ultimately the sütras were 
rapidly expanded in the Kusäna Empire. 

The “Heart Sütra" (Prajfià-páramitá-hrdaya-sütra),! the shortest text among those belon- 
ging to this group, is said to teach the “Heart” of the Perfect Wisdom. Ancient manuscripts 
of this text in the ancient palm leaves have been preserved since the year 609 A. D. in the 
monastery of Höryüji in Japan.*? At the end of this sūtra there is a magical formula, which 
claims to be the “mantra which alleviates all pain." There are also fragments of the Pra- 


40 Ryósei Fukuda in ZBK. vol. XIII. No. 1, Jan. 1965, pp. 150-151. 

41 Ryösei Fukuda in ZBK. vol. 12, No. 1, Jan. 1964, pp. 144-145. 

42K. Midzuno: NB., No. 18, p. 105 f. On the Moabhaprajfiapáramità-sütra, cf. Kogetsu, p. 486 f; K. 
Midzuno in Miyamoto: Daijö Seiritsu etc. p. 310 f. 

43 All the text was translated into Japanese by Benkyö Shiio in KIK., Hannyabu, vols. 1-6. The 
second, third and fourth sections (vols. 401-455) were eliminated, and their comparisons were listed in 
KIK., Hannyabu, vol. 5, pp. 1-16. The contents of the whole text was analyzed and explained by Shiio 
in KIK., Hannyabu, vol. 6, pp. 445-480. The chapters of various versions were collated by Baiyü Wata- 
nabe in Komazawa Daigaku Gakuhö, vol. 4, No. 1, p. 7 f. 

“R. Yamada: TK., No. 2, 1951, pp. 38-41. 

46 H. Ui: Kyöten, p. 62. 

46 B. Shiio: Kyöten, pp. 9, 200 f. 

47 Hsuang Tsang's tr.: RREH MESE SD (Taisho No. 251), was edited in Chinese and translated into 
Japanese by Yamagami, in KDK., vol. 3.; again into Japanese by Benkyó Shiio in KIK., Shakukyóronbu, 
vol 5, b, p.289 f. Virtually this sütra is nothing but an abstract from the chapter dà of the 
Larger Prajfiäpäramitäsütra (Kh); and the introductory part and the concluding part were added to it, 
when the whole thing was compiled as a sūtra. (Shiio, Introd.) Various Sanskrit versions of the text 
were studied in comparison by Fujita in BNGN., vol. 12, pp. 1 f. Studies on this text are mentioned 
by Edward Conze (Text, Sources, and Bibliography of the Prajfiäpäramitä-hrdaya, JRAS. 1948, 33-51.) 
The Sanskrit text was translated into contemporary Japanese by Hajime Nakamura and Kazuyoshi 
Kino. Hannya Shin-gyé. Kongo Hannya-kyi (Japanese translation of the Prajfüáparamita-hrdaya-sütra and the 
Vajracchedikaprajfia-baramità-sütra). Tokyo, Iwanami Shoten, July, 1960. 215 pp. (Iwanami Bunko, 6285- 
6286.) Translated into Japanese by Shókó Watanabe, Butten (Kawade Shobö, Jan. 1969), 107-109. 
Western translations: supra. Discussions on this sūtra by Seishin Kató in Shükyo Kenkyi, Nr. 130, June 
1952, pp. 85-93. 

4S The Sanskrit manuscript of the Heart Sütra preserved by the Hóryüj Temple bas been shifted to 
Tokyo, and has been preserved at the Höryüji Treasure House of the National Museum, Ueno Park, 
Tokyo. 
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jnaparamitahrdayasitra different from any other Chinese version. They were discovered at 
Tung-huang (48). These have been included in the Taisho edition which is a complete 
collection of the Buddhist scriptures (Tripitaka). 

In Tung-huang more than seventy manuscripts of Tibetan versions of the Heart Sütra 
were unearthed. The Tibetan version of the Greater Version corresponds as a whole to 
that in the Tibetan Tripitaka, whereas that of the Smaller Version considerably differs from 
that in the Tibetan Tripitaka.5° 

As for the Jen-wang-hou-kouo-pan-jo-po-lo-mi-ching (Prajiäpäramitäsütra on a benevolent 
King who Protects his country, CERAR)’. an opinion is advanced that it was 
produced in China by collecting materials from various sources,5? probably between 426-512.53 
Another opinion has it that it was originally produced in India about 300 A. D.5 It may be 
added that the Tibetan Tripitaka contains the Minor Prajüdpüramitü-sütras consisting of 
the Prajüiáparamitd-süryagarbha ( A ÄRIS), Prajfiapáramitü-candragarbha (F SEES), Prajfüpa- 
ramitü-samantabhadra (RAE), Prajfiäpäramitö-vaejrapani (SAFE) and Prajüapáramita- 
vajraketu (MVRR). But neither Sanskrit original nor Chinese translation of them 
exists.55 

The Anavatapta-ndga-rdja-pariprecha-sitra™® is a development of the Great Wisdom-Perfec- 
tion Sütra. Here a naga king is saved by virtue of Wisdom-Perfection. The Druma-kimnara- 
raja-pariprechd-siiira®? was composed prior to Nägärjuna, for it is cited in his Mahdprajiaparamita- 
upadeía. Here a Kimnara king is the central figure of the sūtra. The Simhanädikasütra°® 
asserts that truth should be sought for within one's own existence. The Anaksara-karandaka- 
vatrocana-garbha-siitra®® asserts that the essence of Buddha is exempt from all defilements. 
The “Perfect Enlightenment Sütra" (K JK BJ Z SE Y BEE)" explains the enlightenment 


49 Matsumoto: Butten, p. 174 f. cf. B. Watanabe: Hokke etc., p. 170 f. The tenth section of Hui-ching 
($ 578-645)’s commentary on the Heart Sütra was found in Tun-huang. (Fumimasa Fukui, 7aishö 
Daigaku Kenkyü Kiyd, March 1972, 1-14.) 

50 Daishun Kamiyama in IBK. vol. XIII, No. 2, March 1965, pp. 783 ff. 

5 (“FMAM (Taisho 245), tr. by Kumärajiva, was edited in Chinese and translated into Japa- 
nese by Sógen Yamagami in KDK., vol. 3, tr. into Japanese by Benkyó Shiio in KIK., Shakukyóronbu, 
vol. 5, b. The text was greatly modified by Chinese and recomposed by Chinese. (Shiio, Introd. p. 295 
f.). 

& B. Shiio: Kyöten, pp. 112-137. cf. Bagchi, pp. 192-193. 

53 H. Ohno, p. 91; Mochizuki: Bukkyo, p. 425 f. 

54 B. Matsumoto: Hihyó, pp. 347 f. 

55K. Tsukinowa: Ryükoku Daigaku Ronski, 345, p. 46 £.; Téhoku Catalogue, Nos. 26-30. As for the 
Saptasatikà-prajfiapáramità-sütra, cf. Watanabe: Hokke etc., p. 142 f. 

66 ENEJA SAZKA 4 vols. Taisha, No. 635. Translated into Chinese by Dharmaraksa. This was trans- 
lated into Japanese by Kógaku Fuse in KIK., Kyöshübu, vol. 2. 

5? RE ETRE 4 vols Taisha, No. 625. Translated into Chinese by Kumärajiva. This was 
translated into Japanese by Daijó Tokiwa in KIK., Kyöshübu, vol. 6. 

58 AFFE. Taishö, No. 835. Translated into Chinese by Buddhasänta in 525 A. D. (according to 
U. Wogihara, Index to Nanjio Cat., p. 102) or between 525-539 A. D. (according to H. Idzumi). This 
was translated into Japanese by Hökei Idzumi in KIK., Kyóshübu, vol. 15. Another version is KHK 
FHA. Taishi, vol. 17. Translated into Chinese by  Divákara in 680 A. D. 

69 REC FEAR. Taishö, No. 829. Translated into Chinese by Diväkara in 682 A. D, This 
was translated into Japanese by Hökei Idzumi in KIK., Kyöshübu, vol. 15. Another version of this 
sütra is 4&3 GRRE, Taisho, vol. 17, whose Sanskrit title U. Wogihara conjectured to be Anaksara-gran- 
thaka-rocana-garbha-sütra (op. cit., p. 131). 

60 Taishö, No. 842. Translated into Chinese by Buddhatara. This was translated into Japanese by Raifu 
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of Mahäyäna; this text became very important in later Zen Buddhism.*! 

The Dharmarájasütra,?? whose Tibetan version alone exists and was found by Pelliot, sets 
forth the teaching of Voidness and Buddha-nature. In it we find a saying, such as ““The 
Buddha-nature is always controlled in the spirit by sexual union (zor, mithuna).*? 


Gonda in KDK., Vol. 13; by Köyö Sakaino, in KIK., Kyöshübu, vol. 5. 

61 Fragments of #£#2’s commentary on this sūtra, discussed by Shigeo Kamata, Sató Comm. Vol. (1972), 
pp. 483-491. 

$2 M. Lalou, JA. CCXLIX. 1961, 321-332. 

63 1. 68 of the Pelliot fragment. The title of this sütra is my conjecture. 
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16.B.ii. Other Philosophical Sütras 


Important ideas of Buddhism were topics of some sütras. In the Nairätmyapariprechäl, 
which was spuriously ascribed to Asvaghosa,? to secure a stamp of authority for this work, 
the teaching of Non-Self is explained to a heretic. In the “Non Possession Bodhisattva 
Sütra",? which must have been composed earlier than 200 A. D., the Buddha teaches the 
Bodhisattva, who is called “Non-possession” and others. 

In the “Buddha Word Sütra,"* it is claimed that negative expressions are the word of 
Buddha. In the Mafijusri-vikära-sütre® Mafijusri sets forth the teachings of Voidness. 


1 There are two Chinese versions: PARTE KR RBRE. Taisho, No. 846. Translated into Chinese 
by Dharmadeva. This was translated into Japanese by Hökei Idzumi in KIK., Kyóshübu, vol. 15. Jg 
FESR (Taisho, No. 1643). Translated into Chinese by Hf etc. This was translated into Japanese 
by Gishó Nakano in KIK., Ronshübu, vol. 2. The Sanskrit text was found and edited by S. Lévi in 
JA., t. 213, 1928, p. 207 ff. A reconstruction of the Sanskrit text from the Tibetan version was edited 
by Sujitkumar Mukhopadhyaya in Visvabharati Studies, No. 4, Calcutta 1931. Cf. R. Yamada: Bongo 
Butten, p. 75. Cf. Poussin, MCB. vol. I, 1932, 396. 

2 Biswanath Bhattacharya, WZKSO, Band X, 1966, 220-223. 

3 HERAT SEGERE, 4 vols. Taisho, No. 485. Translated into Chinese by Jfànagupta. This was translated 
into Japanese by Kógaku Fuse in K/K., Kyóshübu, vol. 2. 

4 Ale, Taisho, No. 832. Translated into Chinese by Bodhiruci. This was translated into Japanese 
by Hókei Idzumi in K7K., Kyóshübu, vol. 15. 

6 ARANI, 1 vol. Taisho, vol. 14. Another version is XFIT Taisho, No. 471. Translated 
into Chinese by Jfänagupta. Translated into Japanese by Kyöjun Shimizutani in KIK., Kyóshühu, vol. 
14. 
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16.B.:1. Philosophical Thought 


The technical terms used in these sütras were mostly inherited from Conservative Budd- 
hism.! These sütras, however, set forth new ideas. The central idea is Perfection of Wisdom 
(Prajfiébáramitd)?, which aims at recognition of the truth of human existence.? It can be 
attained only by the way of negetion.* Nothing should be admitted as an existent subs- 
tance. Things were compared to dreams or things created by magical power (mäyä).® 
In order to make clear the idea of Voidness many similes were resorted to.’ 

This ultimate truth? is called “Voidness” (Emptiness Sinyata)? which was expressed by 
other terms also.!° “Suchness” (tathatd) is one of them.!! Tathatd!? was the aim of the practice 
of Transcendental Wisdgm.' 

The ultimate value in Mahayana was expressed with the terms dharmatä, dharmadhätu, 
dharmakäya and buddhadhátu,'* which are synonyms of Voidness. But Voidness itself is ineffable.1^ 
Out of the contemplation of Voidness Great Compassion comes out.18 


1 Miyamoto: Datjé etc., p. 705 f. 

? Mitsuyoshi Saigusa: Hannyakyó no Shinri (Qr WER Truths of Wisdom Sütras). Tokyo: Shunjüsha, 
1971. 4-+301-+xiv pp. Benkyó Shiio: Hannya-kyó no Koyo (En An Outline of Wisdom Sütras) Shiio 
Benkyó Senshü, vol. 1, (Oct. 1971), 235-274. cf. Giyü Nishi in Buttan., p. 124 f. 

3 Kumataró Kawada in IBK., vol. 2, No. 1, p. 12 f. “To see the truth (/attva)", discussed by Yoshi- 
fumi Uyeda, Kanakura Comm. Vol. 209-231. 

4 Negative terms in the Wisdom Sütras were discussed by Hideo Masuda in ZBK., vol. 10, No. 1, 
Jan. 1962, p. 124 f. 

5 Dharmagraha was discussed by Zenemon Inoue in IBK. vol. 12, No. 1, Jan. 1964, pp. 190-193. 

6 Hideo Masuda in Mikkyó Bunka, Nos. 64 and 65, pp. 10-23. The meaning of the term mäyopama 
was discussed by H. Masuda, Tanaka Comm. Vol. 10-23. 

7 Akira Sakabe, Shükyö Kenkyü, Nr. 207, vol. 44, No. 4, July 1971, 57-80. 

$'The absolute in Mahäyäna was discussed by Köshirö Tamaki in IBK. vol. XIII, No. 1, Jan. 1965, 
pp. 443 ff. (in Engl.). Dharmadhätu (from Early Buddhism on) was discussed by Kumataró Kawada in 
IBK. vol. 11, No. 2, March 1963, pp. 868 ff. (in Engl.) 

9 The concept of Voidness is discussed by Kóun Kajiyoshi in /BK., vol. 7, No. 2, March 1959, pp. 
116 f.; Junshó Tanaka in IBK., vol. 8, No. 2, March 1960, pp. 221-224; by Yoshiró Tamura in Shl- 
kyö Kenkyü, vol. 38, No. 1, Jan. 1965, pp. 67-90; Hideo Masuda in ibid. vol. 35, No. 4 (Nr. 171), 
March 1962, pp. 65-84. Eugene Obermiller, “The Term Sünyatd in Its Different Interpretations,” Journal 
of Greater India Society, Y (1934), 105-17. Eugene Obermiller, “A Study of the Twenty Aspects of Sün- 
yatä (Based on Haribhadra’s Abhisamayälamkärälekö and the Pafcavimsatischasrikd-prajhdparamitasiira),” Indian 
Historical Quarterly, IX (1933), 170-87. E. Conze, The Ontology of the Prajnaparamita, PAEW. vol. III, 
1953, 117-130. T. R. V. Murti, The Central Philosophy of Buddhism: A Study of the Mädhyamika System. 
London, Allen and Unwin, 1955. Cf. MCB. vol. 13, 1934-35, 379-381. The Chinese character #€ was 
discussed from the standpoint of a Sinologue by Akiyasu Tódó in Tokyé Shina-gakuhd (UU 36538), No. 
12, June 1966, 44-54. Kenneth K. Inada: The Ultimate Ground of Buddhist Purification, PAEW. vol. 
XVIII, Nos. 1 and 2, Jan.-April, 1968, 41-53. 

10 The concept of dharmadhdtu was discussed by Tokugen Sakai in IBK., vol. 7, No. 1, Dec. 1958, pp. 
123-126. Tathatä in Wisdom Sütras by Ryüshó Hikata in Shükyo Kenkyü, NS. vol. 2, No. 4, p. 63 £. 

11 T. Kimura: Daijo etc., pp. 225-271. Suchness (tathatd) was discussed by Shügaku Yamabe in Buttan, 
p. 109 f. 

12 Æ is a Chinese translation of tathatä. (Ryüshó Hikata in Chizan Gakuhd, Nos. 12 and 13, Nov. 
1964, pp. 9-12. 

13 Giyf Nishi in Yüki Comm. Vol. pp. 75-91. 

H Jikidö Takasaki, ZBK. vol. XIV, No. 2, March 1966, pp. 78-94. (in English.) 

16 A, Wayman, The Buddhist “Not this, not this,” PAEW. vol. XI, 1961, 99-114. 
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The thought of Voidness can be taught in accordance with the mental ability of hearers.!? 
Expediency (upaya) in Wisdom Sütras is the link between Voidness and Compassion.!5 When 
one thing is beneficial to living beings in one respect, it is called ‘good’. When not, ‘bad’. 
Relativity of good and bad is expressed in the Diamond Sütra.?? The Heart Sūtra denies 
the existence of good or evil in the absolute sense of the word.” 

What the Wisdom sütras encourage is the attitude of non-attachment.?! The term 
‘non-attachment’ (Mushojü #€ Ay) in the Vajracchedikä-sütra was explained away as a positive 
concept in Chinese and Japanese Vajrayäna.?2 

The Wisdom Literature is of practical significance. Those who desire to diminish their 
personal worries go to these sütras to practise the disciplined contemplation of spiritual truths. 

The Wisdom Sütras adopted the system of the “Six Perfections" (päramitäs), i. e., Libera- 
lity, Morality,?? Forbearance,?* Resolution, Contemplation and Wisdom,? all of them being 
already mentioned in the Mahävastu.2® 

Especially the attitude of passivity or receptivity (ksänti) was stressed by Buddhism, and 
it has become a feature conspicuous of Buddhists in many countries.?? 

These sütras aim at the practice of their own.22 The traditional concepts of nirvéna 
and transmigration were reinterpreted. The goal of salvation is no longer nirväna, but under- 
standing of the reality of transmigration as the void (nyata). 

But these sütras did not overlook the necessity of gradual development of the mind of 
the aspirant. They set forth the Ten Stages (bAümi)?? for the aspirant, which were already 


18 Hideo Masuda in ZBK. vol. 11, No. 1, Jan. 1963, pp. 195-198. Hajime Nakamura: Jihi, op. cit. 
pp. 101-123. Mahäkarunä was discussed by Shótaró Wada in IBK. vol. XIII, No. 1, Jan. 1965, pp. 155- 
156. 

17 Hiroshige Toyohara in IBK., vol. 6, No. 2, March 1958, p. 411 f. 

18 Hideo Masuda in ZBK. vol. 12, No. 1, Jan. 1964, pp. 112-17. The upàya in Wisdom Sütras. (Hideo 
Masuda in IBK. vol. XIII, No. 1, Jan. 1965, pp. 210-213.) 

19 Masamitsu Soejima in IBK. vol. XIII, No. 1, Jan. 1965, pp. 140-141. 

20 Masamitsu Soejima in IBK. vol. XII, No. 2, March 1964, pp. 126-127. 

21 G. S. P. Misra, Non-attachment in Buddhist Texts and the Gita. Quest, 45, Spring 1965, 48-51. 

22 Yükei Hirai. Buzan Gakuho, Nos. 14-15, March 1970, 35-56. 

23 Sila-päramitä was discussed by Kumatarö Kawada in NBGN. vol. 27, March 1962, pp. 253-268. 

4 The etymology of the words ‘khanti’, *ksánti' was discussed by Genjun H. Sasaki (in Eng.) in ZBK., 
vol. 7, No. 1, Dec. 1958, pp. 359 f. The root ksam was discussed by T. Burrow, Sarup. Mem. Vol. 5. 
The ksänti in anutpattikadharmaksänti is slightly different from ksänti in the Six Perfections. The latter 
was discussed by Keiry6 Yamamoto, IBK. vol. XIV, No. 2, March 1966, pp. 215-221. Anutpattikadharma- 
ksänti and anutpádajfüóna were discussed by Hajime Sakurabe, IBK. vol XIV, No. 2, March 1966, pp. 
108-113 (in English); by Keiryó Yamamoto, IBK. vol. 15, No. 1, Dec. 1966, 378-381. 

25 The practice of bodhisattvas in Wisdom Sütras was discussed by Ryükai Mano in IBK. vol. XIII, 
No. 1, Jan. 1965, pp. 214—217. 

28 Shinichi Takahara, in Fukuoka Daigaku 35 Shünen Kinen Ronbunshü, Jinbunhen (QAAE 35 [ACERS 
X3 Awe), Nov. 1969, 117-141. 

27 Passivity in the Buddhist Life was discussed by D. T. Suzuki in The Eastern Buddhist, vol. 5, Nos. 
2-3, April 1930, pp. 129 ff. 

28 Gotrabhümi in Wisdom Sütras was discussed by Jikidö Takasaki, Komazawa Daigaku Bukkyogakubu 
Kenkyü Kiyö, No. 25, March 1967, 1-27. Gotrabhü and Gotrabhümi, discussed by Jikido Takasaki, Kanakura 
Comm. Vol. 313—336. 

29'The Ten bhümis in Wisdom Sütras in connection with the term golrabhümi was discussed by Jikidó 
Takasaki, Komazawa Daigaku Bukkyö Gakubu Kiyö, No. 25, March 1967, 1-27. 
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mentioned in the Mahavastu.*? 

Mahäyäna sütras, beginning with these, propounded the theory of Purity of Mind by 
Origin ((PEZKPR). The origin of this theory can be noticed in early Buddhism?! and 
also especially in the Säriputra-abhidharma-prakarana.3? 

It has been asserted that the most remarkable characteristic of Mahäyäna is its view 
that the mind is originally pure.?3 The Original Purity of Mind (cittasya prakrtiprabhäsvaratä) 
is one of the central themes of Wisdom Sütras and other Mahayana works.?* Bodhicitta 
makes one not only transcend the mundane world of transmigration but also return to it 
again. Pure mind, which is the basis of compassion, has been the fundamental principle 
of Buddhist ethics.36 ‘This theory was inherited by later and esoteric Buddhism.®’ It gave rise 
to the conception of Enlighten-mind.*® Wisdom Sütras paved a way to the interpretation 
of it by Esoteric Buddhists in later days. Dharmaraksa (233-310 A. D.) translated into 
Chinese a number of sütras propounding the theory of Original Purity of Mind.“ 

The followers of these scriptures alleged that the theory of “Voidness” is not nihilism, 
but it gives the basis to practice.!! In these sütras the concept of the Ten Steps by which 
applicants for Enlightenment should pass is set forth.*? 


30 The dafabhitmi in the Mahävastu, discussed by Ryüjun Fujimura, /BK. vol. XIX, No. 2, March 
1971, 142-143. 

31 Yukio Sakamoto in JBK., vol. 2, No. 1, pp. 20 ff. 

32 Giyü Nishi in Miyamoto Comm. Vol., p. 215 f. There are several types of the theory of Original 
Purity of Mind. (Shunkyó Katsumata in IBK., vol. 10, No. 1, Jan. 1962, pp. 64-69). 

33 Giyü Nishi in RSJ. pp. 308-315. (in Engl.) 

31 Masashige Shinoda in Hikata Comm. Vol. pp. 295-312. 

35 Kumataró Kawada in JBK. vol. XIII, No. 2, March 1965, pp. 835 ff. (in German) 

38 Reichi Kasuga in ZBK. vol. 11, No. 1, Jan. 1963, pp. 72-75. 

37 Ryüjó Kanbayashi in Kikan Shükyo Kenkyil, vol. 1, No. 2, p. 10 f. 

38 GiyG Nishi in Kikan Shiükyo Kenkyü, vol. 5, No. 2, p. 1 f.; No. 3, p. 87. 

39 Fsoteric Buddhists interpret the Cosmic Body in Wisdom Sütras to be that in which Reason and 
Intelligence are unified, (BSR), (Seiryü Nasu in NBGN., vol. 11, p. 144 f). Early Mahayana Sütras 
and Esoteric thought, discussed by Ryüshü Takai, Chizan Gakuhö, No. 12, 1964, 45-56. 

40 Kyöshun Tödö in JBK., Vol. 5, No. 1, Jan. 1957, pp. 87-90. 

41Susumu Yamaguchi: Döbutsu to Seibutsu (Bhi L #4 The static Buddha and the dynamic Buddha), 
Tokyo, Risósha, 1952. 

42 Köun Kajiyoshi in Miyamoto Comm. Vol., p. 245 f. Ditto: in Chizan Gakuhö, NS., vol. 11, p. 124 f. 
The coming into existence of the thought of the Ten Stages was discussed by Shótoku Koshij in IBK., 
vol. 6, No. 2, March 1958, p. 98 f. 
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16.C. Meditation Sütras 


Among the sects of Conservative Buddhism! there were Yogdcdras, i. e. “Those 
who practise meditation". "They did not engage in discussions, but in meditation. The 
Meditation Sütras of Mahäyäna seem to have originated from among them. 

Meditation? was esteemed in Conservative Buddhism. In an earlier sütra* the Buddha 
teaches a follower the meditation (samádht) called “Endowed with Splendor".5 The suppo- 
sition of many Buddhas by Mahäyänists was for meditation. By meditating on various 
Buddhas and their pure lands they could calm their mind, eliminate mental defilements and 
attain the state of Voidness. Meditation was regarded as endowed with some miraculous 
power. For example, the Hastikaksyà-sütra" says that one who observes this sūtra becomes as 
powerful as an elephant. 

The Yogácárabhüm:i-sütra,? whose Sanskrit text is lost, sets forth the stages of meditation for 
yogins. This is virtually an anthology of passages relevant to meditation composed by 
Samgharaksa. The Yogäcärabhümisütra (NÄ) translated by Dharmaraksa into 
Chinese, first came into existence in the form of one volume of 7 chapters, grew into a sütra of 
27 chapters and then the 28th chapter (F= fhidh etc.) and other chapters being 
added, came to assume the present form of 7 volumes of 30 chapters in the Chinese version. 
The Yopácárabhümisütra of 27 chapters and that of 30 chapters are of later production than 
the original of the Saddharmapundarika® That is to say that the last three chapters were trans- 
lated into Chinese separately and were added to the sūtra later.10 

“The Sütra on the Secret Teaching of Meditation", (38598 7EXE)!! is a collection of four 
separate sections. “The Meditation Concentration Sūtra” (AÑ= RE)” which presupposes the 
above-mentioned sütra, sets forth a system of the practice of the Fivefold meditation which 


1 Meditation by the Sarvästivädins was discussed by Hidehiko Koga, Zen Bunka Kenkyüsho Kiyo, No. 
IV, June 1972, 109-140. 

2 Meditations-sütras des Mahayana Buddhismus. Edited by Raul von Muralt. Zurich: Origo-Verlag, 1958. 
3 vols. Reviewed by A. Bharati, PREW. vol. IX, 1960, 174-175. Giyü Nishi in Bukkyö Kenkyü, Vol. 3, No. 1, p. 1 f. 

3 Samatha, samápatti and dhyäna were commented upon by C. M. Chen, PAEW. vol. XVI, Nos. 1-2, Jan.- 
April 1966, 84-87. 

4 RACHA MR, Taisho, No. 630. Translated into Chinese by $ (185 A. D.—). This was transla- 
ted into Japanese by Hókei Idzumi in KIK., vol. 15. 

5 kf LER. 

6 Kimura: Dar, pp. 520—553. 

7 Bike, Taisho, No. 814. Trans. into Chinese. by Dharmamitra between 266-313 A. D. This was 
translated into Japanese by Hökei Idzumi in KIK., Kyóshübu, vol. 12. 

8 Taishó, vol. XV. T. Watanabe (RIRH), SK. NS., IV, No. 1, p. 118 f, especially, p. 130; cf. 
H. Ui: Shaku Döan no Kenkyü (RZD), p. 69 f. Arthur F. Link, Shyh Daw-an's Preface to San- 
gharaksa's Yögäcärabhümi-sütra...... , JAOS 77, 1957, 1-14. (A tr. of Taisho, vol. 55, 69a ff.) P. Demié- 
ville, La Yogäcärabhümi de Sangharaksa, BEFEO, vol. 44, 1954. 

9 Metz MRE, 7 vols. Tatsho, No. 606. Translated by Dharmaraksa in 284 A. D. This was translated 
into Japanese by Taishun Sató in KIK., Kyöshübu, vol. 4. 

10 Taishun Sató: of. cit., Introd. 

N Three vols. Taisho, No. 613. Nanjio. no. 779. Translated by Kumärajiva in 401413 A. D. This 
was translated into Japanese by Taishun Sató in KIK., Kyóshübu, vol. 4. Discussed by Kyóshun Tódó in 
IBK., vol. 8, No. 2, March 1960, pp. 72 f. 

12 Two vols. Taisho, No. 614. Revised by Kumärajiva in 407 A. D. This was translated into Japanese 
by Taishun Sató in KIK., Kyóshübu, vol. 4. 
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greatly influenced Master Tien-tai of China in his works (ZX 34%] etc.) “An Epitome of 
Meditation” (XE MEB BEY) sets forth ten kinds of meditation, among which the Amitäyurbudd- 
hadhyäna meditation, the tattva meditation and the Saddharmapundarika meditation were very 
influential in later days. The Dharmatara-dhydna-sitra gives a systematical explanation of 
the meditation of Dharmatara and Buddhasena. It became very important in Zen 
Buddhism, and also harbingers the mandalas of Vajrayana. 

The Pratyutpanna-buddha-sammukhävasthitasamädhi-sütra® (HÆRE) is a translation 
done by Lokaksema of the later Han Dynasty. This text teaches that one can see in this 
samádhi all the Buddhas in the ten directions, and finds oneself in their presence. This must 
be one of the earliest Mahäyäna sütras. There is a conjecture that the Pratyutpanna- 
samädhi-sütra might possibly have been a textbook of Buddhist laymen in the early Mahäyä- 
nistic period. It was well-known among Chinese and Japanese Buddhists for the fact that 
it refers to the worship of Amitábha Buddha. The fact that the meeting was simple, having 
been attended by 500 bhiksus and 500 bodhisattvas, shows that the sūtra was a product of 
the early days of Mahayana Buddhism. The one-volume recension of the Pratyutpanna 
Buddha-sammukhavasthita-sitra seems to have been composed before the Prajndparamitd-sitras 
or in the area where the frajfià-páramità thought was not preached. The three-volume recen- 
sion was influenced by the thought.!? Pratyutpanna-samddht unmistakably influenced Pure 
Land Buddhism.” 

This sütra is said to be younger than the Smaller Prajfiapdramitd-siltra (/)\GhAX%) but older 
than the larger Prajnäpäramitä-sütra (Ck ff). This sūtra came finally to be included 
in the larger collection of the Mahäsamnipäta-sütra,?? as the Bhadrapäla section.23 The Sanskrit 
text of the Bhadrapdla-siitra seems to be older than the original of the Chinese version of it 
included in the Mahäsamnipäta-sütra.”* 

The Kuan-fu-san-mei-hai-ching-sütra (#94), ZIRE), resembling the Pratyutpanna-samadhi- 
sūtra in some respects, has much in common with the Amitäyurdhyäna-sütra with regard to the 
structure and contents of the sütras; the main difference being that, whereas the former taught 
meditation on Buddhas in general, the latter enjoins the meditation on Amitabha alone.” 

The Samädhiräja or the Samädhiräja-candrapradipa-sütra?° represents a dialogue between 


13 Discussed by Kyóshun Tödö in ZBK., vol. 8, No. 2, March 1960, pp. 70-73. 

14 The Szu wei yao leo fa (RAEE) is a work giving a general idea of the ways to different kinds 
of meditation. Taisho, No. 617. vol. XV, p. 297 f. Translated by Kumärajiva into Chinese. This work 
was translated into English by Sujitkumar Mukhopadhyaya (An Outline of Principal Methods of Meditation. 
Santiniketan: the author, 1972. Originally published in the Visva-Bharati Annals, vol. III, 1950). Kumära- 
jiva's version was translated’ into Japanese by Taishun Satö in KIK., Kyóshübu, vol. 4. 

15 Two vols. Taisho, No. 618. Translated into Chinese by Buddhabhadra around 413 A. D. This was 
translated into Japanese by Taishun Sató in KIK., Kyóshübu, vol. 4. 

16 Taisho, vol. XIII, p. 902; Mochizuki: Bukkyö Daijiten, p. 4252; Bagchi: of. cit., p. 46. 

17 Shüki Yoshimura, IBK. vol. XIV, No. 2, March 1966, pp. 29-35. (in English). 

18 T. Shiomi: $K., X, 2, p. 187 f.; Mochizuki (Bukkyo, p. 195) believes that this sūtra was compiled in 
the first century B. C. 

19 Shüjó Shikii in JBK. vol. 11, No. 1, Jan. 1963, pp. 203-206. 

20 Shüjó Shikii in ZBK. vol. 12, No. 1, Jan. 1964, pp. 174-177. 

21 Ch. Akanuma: SK., Series IV, No. 1, p. 97 f.; No. 2, p. 51 f. 

22 cf. supra and infra. 

23 E85). cf. B. Shiio: Kyöten, p. 214 f. 

24 Takao Kagawa in IBK., vol. 10, No. 2, 1962, pp. 199-203. 

25 Shüjó Shikii in ZBK. vol. XIII, No. 1, Jan. 1965, pp. 227-230. 
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Candragupta, the main speaker, and the Buddha, and sets forth how a Bodhisattva can attain 
the highest knowledge by means of various meditations, especially by the highest of all 
meditations, the “King of Meditations” (Samddhirdja). Various meditations, as preliminary 
conditions, are necessary in order to prepare for the highest stage of meditation. This 
sütra must have been compiled prior to 557 A. D.?' and probably posterior to Kaniska.?? 

Among various versions of the Samädhiräja-sütra the chronological order of compilation is 
as follows :?? 


1) The version translated by A (XkEmEDET3T1*&). The oldest one, but 
there is little possibility that it dates earlier than 400 A. D. 


2) The version translated by Narendrayasas into Chinese and the Gilgit Manuscript. 

3) 'The version translated into Tibetan. 

4) The Nepalese manuscript B. 

5) The Nepalese manuscript A. 

In the 22nd chapter of the Samädhiräja the two bodies of Buddha (dharmakdya and riipakdya) 
are mentioned and discussed.?? 

The Süranzama-samádhi-sütra extolls the “Hero-Going Meditation".31 The Atyaya-jAäna- 
sütra?? teaches how one’s mind be composed at one's death-bed. The Vajrasamädhi-sütra®? 


26 [Editions] Samädhiräja-sütra. Edited by Rai Carat Chandra Däs and Pandit Harimohan Vidyäbhüshan. 
Published by The Buddhist Text Society of India. Calcutta, 1896. Samädhiräjasütra. Edited by P. L. 
Vaidya. BST. No. 2. Darbhanga: The Mithila Institute, 1961. Konstantin Régamey: Three Chapters From 
the Samädhiräjasütra, 1938. 

[Translations] 4 t7=BKE, 10 vols. Taisho, No. 639. Translated into Chinese by Narendrayasas (556- 
589 A. D.). This was translated into Japanese by Taiun Hayashi (#kf%2%Z) in KIK., Kyöshübu. vol. 1. 
(The works translated by Narendrayasas were discussed in Hayashi: of. cit. introd. p. 2 f) Translated 
from the Sanskrit into Japanese by Chijun Tamura and Masamichi Ichigo, Daijö Butten, vols. 10 and 11. 
Chüókóronsha, Jan. and Sept. 1975. 

[Studies] Chapters I, XVII, XXXVIII, XXXIX of the Samadhirdjasütra were discussed by Shinkan 
Hirano, IBK, vol. XV, No. 2, March 1967, 237-240. Verses of the Samddhirdja were cited in the Prasan- 
napadä, IBK. vol. XV, No. 2, March 1967, 241-245. Transformation of words in the Samädhiräjasätra 
was studied by Keinosuke Mitsuhara, IBK. vol. 15, No. 2, March 1967, 116-120. Sila in the Samädhirä- 
jasütra was discussed by Shinkan Hirano, NBGN. No. 32, March 1967, 47-65. Chapters 1, 17, and 38-39 
were examined by Shinkan H. Murakami, Hachinohe Kögyö Koto Senmon Gakkö Kiyé, No. 1, 1966, 65-80. 

27 Ohno, p. 320 f. Winternitz’ information about the date of the Chinese translation (II p. 339) is 
misleading; cf. Ohno. 

28 IC., tome II, p. 370. According to Shinkan Hirano the Sanskrit text refers to some facts posterior 
to 800 A. D. The prototype seems to have been composed in c. 220 A. D. 3732K translated part of 
this sütra. 

29 Shinkan Hirano, JBK. vol. XIV, No. 2, March 1966, pp. 199-204. 

30 Shinkan Hirano, NBGN. No. 31, March 1966, pp. 105-120. 

31f$HEL—EHK. B. Shiio: Kyöten, p. 233. R. Yamada: Bongo Butten, p. 101. The sūtra exists in Tibetan 
and Chinese. $YF§RK=HKKE 2 vols. Taisho, No. 642. Translated by Kumärajiva in 401-412 A. D. This 
was translated into Japanese by Daijó Tokiwa in KIK., Kyóshübu, vol 7. La concentration de la marche 
héroique (Sürangamasamädhisütra). Traduit et annoté par Étienne Lamotte. Bruxelles: Institut Belge des 
Hautes Études Chinoises, 1965. Mélanges Chinois et Bouddhiques, vol. XIII. (This is a French trans- 
lation of the Chinese version by Kumárajiva, Taisho, vol. 15 pp. 629-645.) Reviewed by J. W. de Jong, 
OL. Bd 65, 1970, S. 72-84. This sütra was translated from the Tibetan into Japanese by Akiyoshi 
Tanji (Daijö Butten, vol. 7. Chüó Köron-sha, July 1974).There exists an old Khotanese text of the Saran- 
gama-samádhi-sütra. (Monumenta Serindica, vol. 4, Appendix, p. 355). R. E. Emmerick: The Khotanese Süraü- 
gamasamädhisütra. London: Oxford University Press, 1970. Reviewed by M. J. Dresden, /RAS. 1971, No. 
2, 193-195. 

32 This exists only in Tibetan. Discussed by Kosho Mizutani in JBK., vol. 9, No. 2, March 1961, pp. 
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was composed in China.* 

Zen Buddhism originated out of such a religious atmosphere. Although historical 
records of transmission of Zen in India (e. g. AFH RARE) are not trustworthy,3® it is certain 
that Bodhidharma came from India to China early in the 6th century.” The Northern Zen 
sect advocated “gradual practice" resorting to the Lankävatära-sütra,?® whereas the Southern 
Zen sect aimed at “immediate enlightenment".3? 

The Shao-shih-liu-mén-chi (;]|vgz 7«[']4&) is a collection of six works which were ascribed 
to Bodhidharma: five of the six are regarded as spurious. Of the works ascribed to 
Bodhidharma found in Tun-huang the Chüeh-kuan-lun by Master Ta-mo (ERER R 666888) 49 
was virtually written by Fa-jung (/FUHLEHA 594-657); the Wu-hsin-lun (Elia) is a 
sisterwork to the above, and not by Bodhidharma. the Ssü-hsing-kuan by Master Ta-mo 


GEREKA) was thought to be by Bodhidharma by D. T. Suzuki! (748782 ESQ), 
by Hui-k'o (0J) by Ui*? (WR EPA), but Sekiguchi says it was written after Fa-ts'ung 
(EHA 468-559).4 The thought of Bodhidharma can be known, according to Sekiguchi, 
only from the “Two-fold Insight" (— Apg4T) and the “Treatise on Master Ta-mo" (3% 


BE pit ia) -** 


47-54. 

33 SPIZE, Taisho, vol. 9, No. 273. 

34 Kégen Midzuno in Komazawa Daigaku Gakuhö, No. 13, 1955, pp. 33-57. 

35 Taiken Kimura: Daijö, pp. 272-307. Heinrich Dumoulin: Zen: Geschichte und Gestalt. The author, 
a Catholic father from Germany, has spent more than half of his lifetime in Japan, and has taught 
Japanese students for many years at Sophia University in Tokyo. This book, the main topic of which 
is Chinese and Japanese Zen, traces its origin to India. 

36 B. Matsumoto: Butten, p. 70 f. 

37 On Bodhidharma, cf. B. Matsumoto: Butten, p. 94; more detailed and critical, H. Ui: Zenshüshi 
Kerkya (305% 2 ESL Studies on the History of Zen), Tokyo, Iwanami Shoten, vol. 1. 

38 Of. infra. 

39 Höryü Kuno in Shükyö Kenkyü, vol. 1, No. 3, p. 126 f. 

40S. Sekiguchi in Taishö Daigaku Gakuhö, Nos. 30, 31, March 1940, also in ZBK, V, 1, Jan. 1943; 
also in Tendaishü Kyögaku Kenkyüshohó (XB 5EOEBPAB, No. 1, June 1951. 

41D. T. Suzuki, Zenshisdshi Kenkyü (WERP Studies on the history of Zen thought), Tokyo: Iwa- 
nami Shoten. 

42 Hakuju Ui, Zenshüshi Kenkyü (4c Studies on the history of Zen sects), Tokyo: Iwanami 
Shoten, Dec. 1939, pp. 28 fL, where he says that Bodhidharma’s oral teachings were written down by 
Abk etc. 

43 Shükyö Bunka (ib), No. 12, Oct. 1957. 

44 S, Sekiguchi in JBK. vol. 6, No. 2, March 1958, pp. 106-107. 
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16.D. Transmigration Sütras 


There are some sütras describing the process of transmigration of living beings, such as 


WR FLERE? In some sütras (HERE! APRA") sufferings of gods, 
men, beasts, ghosts (freta) and hellish beings in five spheres (gati) of transmigratory mundane 
existence are depicted, whereas in the Sadgati-karika® those of six kinds of living beings (the 
above-mentioned five and asuras, i. e. warlike demons) are depicted. In a sūtra (4R H H)’ 
Moggalläna replies to a freta (ghost) about the retribution of karmas. The Ksudraka-sütra? 
also describes retribution of karma like the preceding. In the Saddharma-smriy-upasthüna-sütra 
(EALE), Buddhist cosmology is set forth on a large scale. Hells, ghosts (pretas), 
beasts and gods are depicted, and then the human body is meditated upon. Some psy- 
chological theories on mental functions (caitta) are in common with those in the Abhidharmämrta 
by Ghosaka.? This sütra seems to have been composed in the second century A. D. Anyhow, 
it was composed in a period not remote from the Dharmasamuccaya.!? 

In the Chinese version!! translated in 539 A. D., there is found a trace of the influence 
of the Kasmirean Recension of the Ramayana. As the different rccensions came into being 
about the beginning of our era, this sūtra seems to be a later outcome.1? The Dharmasamuc- 
caya,13 consisting mostly of gäthäs, has a close connection to the Saddharma-smrty-upasthána- 


1 Taisho, No. 833. Translated into Chinese by Prajääruci. This was translated into Japanese by Hökei 
Idzumi, KIK., Kyóshübu, vol. 15. 

2 Taisho, No. 796. Translated into Chinese by Dharmaraksa. This was translated into Japanese by Hókei 
Idzumi in KIK., Kyöshübu, vol. 15. In this text the process of samsdra is told to a disciple called RIE. 

3 Taisho, No. 723. Translated into Chinese by Sanghavarman. This was translated into Japanese by 
Kyöjun Shimizutani in KIK., vol. 14. 

4 Taisho, No. 741. Translated into Chinese by Dharmaraksa. This was translated into Japanese by 
Kyöjun Shimizutani in KIK., Kyöshübu, vol. 14. 

5 Taisho, No. 726. Translated into Chinese by Aff, etc. This was translated into Japanese by Kyöjun 
Shimizutani in KIK. Kyöshäbu, vol. 14. The Tibetan tradition (Tóhoku Catalogue, Nos. 4179, 4502) 
ascribes this work to Dharmika Subhüti. The Sanskrit text was carefully edited with Tibetan and Chinese 
versions, Paul Mus: Sadgatikdnikad de Dhärmika Subhüti retrouvées au Nepal par Sylvain Levi, publiées, 
traduites et annotées à l'aide des versions en Pāli, chinois et tibétain, 1939; La lumière sur les six voies. 
Tableau de la transmigration bouddhique d'apres les sources sanscrites, páli, tibétaines et chinoises en 
majeure partie inédites, 1939. Sadgatikärikä et Lokaprajfiapti. Études sur les sources sanskrites anciennes con- 
servées dans le Pälı birman, 1939. 

8 Taisho, No. 734. Translated into Chinese by An-shih-kao. This was translated into Japanese by Kyó- 
jun Shimizutani in KIK., Kyóshübu, vol. 14. 

7 MEEEER, 1 vol. Taisho, No. 745. Translated into Chinese by Fa-hien in 416418 A. D. This was 
translated into Japanese by Kyójun Shimizutani in KIK., Kyóshübu, vol. 14. 

8 L' Aide-Mémoire de la Vraie Loi (Saddharma-smriyupasthäna-sütra). Recherches...... par Lin Li-kouang. Paris: 
Maisonneuve, 1949, Reviewed by A. Waley, RAS. 1950, 87. 

9 Kógen Midzuno in ZBK. vol. 12, No. 1, Jan. 1964, pp. 38-47. 

10 Mitsutoshi Moriguchi, IBK. vol. 16, No. 1, March 1968, 352—354. 

112] vols. Taisho, No. 721. Translated into Chinese by Prajüáruci in 549 A. D. This was translated 
into Japanese by Shügaku Yamabe, KIK., Kyóshübu, vols. 8 and 9. There exists a Tibctan version. Cf. 
R. Yamada: Bongo Butten, pp. 106 f. 

12S. Levi: “Pour l'histoire du Rämäyana”, JA., 1918, I, p. 5. 

18 Dharma-samuccaya. Compendium de la Loi, lére Partie (Chapitres I à V). Par Lin Li-kouang. Texte 
sanskrit édité avec la version tibétaine et les versions chinoises et traduit en français. Paris: Adrien- 
Maisonneuve, 1946. Reviewed by H. W. Bailey, RAS. 1947, 121-122. 2° Partie (Chapitres VI à XII) 
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sūtra. Many verses of the former seem to have been excerpted from the latter. The Dharma- 
farirasütra is another text of similar features.15 The Chan-cha-shan-é-pao-ching (5 E35 88 3E 38 6) 
depicts the retribution of good and bad deeds. "This text is considered to have been com- 
posed in China.!6 

In the period when these sütras were composed the process of transmigration was explained 
with the theory of Dependent Origination. The first link (anga) of the formula, i. e., Nescience 
(avidy@), was discussed in detail in some sütras. The Salistamba-sütra!? teaches the theory 
of Dependent Origination in Twelve Links by a comparsion with the growth of a rice plant. 
There is a text of the Salistamba-sütra in the Mädhyamika setting. This can be tentatively 
called the Madhyamaka-Sálistamba-sütra.9 The Pratityasamutpädädivibhanganirdesanämasätra in- 
scribed on two bricks were found at Nälandä.?? 

Another sūtra (HIE EE)?! discusses the theories of Dependent Origination in Twelve 
Links and of the Eightfold Right Path. 

The Bhadrapdla-sresthi-pariprccha** discourses the subject of transmigration, which is called 
'Intellection', (38). 


par Lin Li-kouang. Révision de André Bareau, J. W. de Jong et Paul Demiéville, avec des Appendices 
par J. W. de Jong, 1969. 3° Partie (Chapitres XIII à XXXVI), 1973. The Chinese version of it is 
SPARE 10 vols. Taisho, No. 728, translated into Chinese by Hf, etc. in the Sun period. This 
was translated into Japanese by Jikó Hazama in KIK., Kyóshübu, vol. 14. The Sanskrit text was edited. 
Lin Li-kouang: Dharma-samuccaya, Compendium de la Loi, 1*'* Partie (Chapitres I à V). Texte sanskrit 
édité avec la version tibétaine et les versions chinoises et traduit en français, Paris 1946. Reviewed by 
Hideo Kimura, Bukkyogaku Kenkyf, NS. Jan., 1949. The first chapter was translated into Japanese by 
H. Kimura in Ryükoku Daigaku Gakuhö, Dec. 1941, pp. 1-19, and the fourth chapter also by him in 
Bukkyögaku Kenkyü, No. 2, March 1949, pp. 28-45. Cf. Yamada: Bongo Butten, pp. 106-108. 

14 R. Yamada: Bongo Butten, p. 108. 

15 Taisho, No. 839. Allegedly translated by $¢324¢. This was translated into Japanese by Tokuon 
Tajima in KIK., Kyóshübu, vol. 15. Cf. T. Tajima, (G. Ono: Bussho Kaisetsu Daijiten, vol. VI, p. 329). 

16 B. Matsumoto: Hihyo, p. 306 f., Ohno, p. 365 f. Tajima: op. cit., introd. p. 314. 

17 Res, Taisho, No. 124 (vol. 2). Translated into Chinese by Hsuan-tsang. The title of the Tibetan 
version is Pratityasamutpädädi-vibhanga-nirdesasütra. Sanskrit fragments were published by G. Tucci in JRAS., 
1930, pp. 611 f. The commentaries on this sütra by Vasubandhu and Gunamati were examined by 
Ninkaku Takada in IBK., vol. 7, No. 1, Dec. 1958, pp. 67-76.; also in IBK., vol. 8, No. 1, Jan. 
1960, pp. 110-113.; also in Mikkyö Bunka, No. 21. 4>3i RRP EP URE 2 vols. Taisho, No. 717. Trans- 
lated into Chinese by Hsuan-tsang. This was translated into Japanese by Kyojun Shimizutani in KIK., 
Kyóshübu, vol. 14. 

18 $83E&P, Taisho, No. 709. The translator is anonymous. This was translated into Japanese by Hökei 
Idzumi in KIK., Kyóshübu, vol. 12. J'ZE/EJEEE, Taisho, No. 708, translated into Chinese by Wf is 
another version of the Sälistamba-sütra. FEKE, Taisho, No. 709, translated by %äf, supplements those 
parts lacking in the JZkAEJEÉK. This was translated into Japanese by Kyójun Shimizutani in KIK., 
Kyóshübu, vol. 14. Cf. R. Yamada: Bongo Butten, p. 108 f. Arya Sélistamba Sütra. Edited by N. Aiyas- 
wami Sastri. Adyar Library, 1950. (This includes the Sanskrit texts of the Pratityasamutpädavibhanga and 
the Pralityesamutpädagäthäsütre). Adyar LS. No. 76. 

19 V. V. Gokhale: Madhyamaka-Sälistambasütram, BTS. No. 17. 

20 Osamu Gotó, IBK. vol. 15, No. 2, March 1967, 150-151. 

21 Taisho, No. 714. Translated into Chinese by Hsuan-tsang. This was translated into Japanese by 
Kyójun Shimizutani in KIK., Kyóshübu, vol. 14. 

22 The 39th section of the Maha-ratnaküfa. Another version of this section is KẸRJARRKE 2 vols. Nanjio 
No. 53, translated by Diväkara. This was translated into Japanese by Jéjun Hasuzawa in KIK., Hösha- 
kubu, vol. 7, p. 231 f. 
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16.E. Extollment of Mahayana and Worship of Bodhisattvas 


In Mahayana, Buddhas came to be regarded as more superhuman and more divine 
than in Conservative Buddhism, although physical and spiritual features of Buddhas were 
retained.! A Buddha was termed as “the Omniscient One.” The Kusuma-saficaya-sütra 
specially emphasizes the worship of Buddhas, and, in this respect, asserts a simplification of 
Buddhism, extolling faith in Buddhas.’ In the Ratnajäli-pariprcchäsätra* a boy called Ratnajäli 
extolls the Buddha and refers to Maitreya. In some sütras blasphemy on the Buddha is 
admonished as the gravest sin. The Great Compassion of the Buddha is extended to children. 
This theme is set forth in the “Five Hundred Children Sütra”.$ 

Already in Conservative Buddhism some people embraced the belief that there were 
many Buddhas in the present period.” This belief developed in Mahäyäna to a great extent. 
Invocation of the names of Buddhas was extolled.8 Many Buddhas appear in Mahäyäna 
sütras and it was enjoined to adore all these Buddhas in the equal manner, which is especially 
characteristic of the Sutras Enumerating Buddha’s Names. They extoll many Buddhas 
equally. There exist about 21 sütras in the Chinese Tripitaka which extol recitation of 
the names of many Buddhas.!?. 

Repetition of names of Buddhas and Bodhisattvas is encouraged in the Námasaggiti.M 
Nämasamgiti itself became a deity in Vajrayäna.!? 


1 BHR, Taisho, No. 661. Translated into Chinese by Diväkara. This was translated into Japanese 
by Hókei Idzumi in KIK., Kyöshübu, vol. 15. This enumerates 32 laksanas and 80 anuvyaiijanas. 

POSEATLERE, Taisho, No. 775. Translated into Chinese by Hi. This was translated into Japanese by 
Tokuon Tajima in KIK., Kyóshübu, vol. 15. Here the four vaisáradyas are discussed. 

J\KARER: Taisho, No. 779. Translated into Chinese by An-shih-kao. This was translated into Japanese 
by Tokuon Tajima in KIK., Kyöshübu, vol. 15. Here the eightfold enlightenment is discussed. 

+J, Taisho, No. 780 a. Translated into Chinese by 828 etc. Taisho, No. 780 b. Translated into 
Chinese by 2730/8 /f&. Both were translated into Japanese by Tokuon Tajima in KIK., Kyöshübu, vol. 
15. Here the Ten Powers of Buddha are explained. A Tocharian Buddha-stetra was found in Central 
Asia. (Translated by Taijun Inoguchi in Monumenta Serindica, vol. 4, Appendix, pp. 343-344.) 

2 The concept of “sarvajia” which was admitted by the Buddhists and the Jains was refuted by 
Kumärila and his followers. IBK. vol. X, No. 2, 1963, 548-549. 

Imre, 3 vols. Taisho, No. 434. The translator is said to be z5guzX, but it is not sure. 
This was translated into Japanese by  Tokuon Tajima in KIK., Kyöshübu, vol. 12. 

tR, Taisho, No. 433. Translated into Chinese by Dharmaraksa. This was translated into Japanese 
by Tokuon Tajima in KIK., Kyöshübu, vol. 12. 

SRE REA, Taisho, No. 811. Translated into Chinese by Dharmaraksa in 266-313 or 317 A. D. 
This was translated into Japanese by Hökei Idzumi in KIK., Kyöshübu, vol. 15. Buddhä-ksepana (in 
Tibetan) Tohoku, No. 276. Pang-fo-ching 4). &&, Vol. 1, translated by Bodhiruci. (Taisho, No. 831, vol. XVII, 876) 

6 AASE. A popular explanation of this sūtra was published by Keigo Onishi (KA. 251, 
Tamagawa-machi-3, Fukushima-ku, Osaka), 1951. 

? Kyóyü Nishio in Bukkyó Kenkyü, vol. 2, No. 4, p. 142 f. 

8 Dschi Hiän-Lin: On the Oldest Chinese Transliterations of the Name Buddha. Sino-Indian Studies, 
vol. III, parts 1 and 2, April and July 1947, 1-9. 

94A XE. There are two versions, one consisting of 12 volumes, and the other of 30 volumes. Ryödö 
Shioiri, 7598 Bunka Kenkyüsho Kiyo, No. 42, Nov. 1966, 221-320. 

10 They are called {444%#%. Manuscripts of these sütras were found in Central Asia. (Yüshö Tokushi in 
Monumenta Serindica, vol. 1, pp. 200-203.) 

11 Taisho, Nos. 1187, 1188, 1189, 1190. 

1? Keinosuke Mitsuhara, NBGN. No. 36, March 1971, 121-135. 
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One sūtra (JERR) describes the Eight Buddhas and sets forth their invocations. 
In the Ratnacandra-pariprechä-sütra Säkyamuni teaches Ratnacandra, a son of Bimbisära the 
worship of the Ten Buddhas located in their respective Pure Land in the ten directions.14 

The Bhadrakalpa-samädhi-sütra!® extolls the Thousand Buddhas in the present age (Bhadra- 
kalpa), and enjoins the practice of 84,000 Perfections (päramitäs). This text seems to have been 
composed in about 250 A. D. or 200-250 A. D. There are 11 sütras!® of more or less similar 
contents. One of them (HARAXE)! sets forth the Jatakas of the Thousand Buddhas. 

Finally they went as far as to say in a sūtra (27: 53 E#*),18 that homeless bodhisattvas are 
much superior!’ to Hinayäna ascetics. The “Mahāyāna Merits Extolling Sütra"?? stresses 
the merits of the Great Vehicle in contrast to Conservative Buddhism. The wish to be born 
in heaven in after-life persisted among common people. Some of them hankered to be 
born in the sixth heaven. Backed by this trend, some Mahäyäna sütras were compiled.?! 
Pure Lands of different Buddhas came to be supposed.?? Just as the Pure Land Sutras describe 
the blessed land of Amitäbha, the Aksobhya-vyüha gives an account of the land of Buddha 
Aksobhya.?3 Aksobhya Buddha was placed in the Eastern direction, whereas Amitabha Buddha 
was placed in the Western direction. Both made a salient contrast in Mahayana scriptures.24 
Probably the worship of Aksobhya precedes that of Amitàbha.?5 

In the same way the Karunä-pundarika, “the Lotus of Mercy", gives an account of the 
wonderland Padma of Buddha Padmottara,?* whose life lasted for thirty ages of the world. 


13 Taisho, No. 427. This Chinese version was probably spuriously ascribed to 8$. This was translated 
into Japanese by Tokuon Tajima in KIK., Kyóshübu, vol. 12. 

14 The Tibetan and Chinese versions were edited by Hódókai (gA) headed by Kenryü Tsukinowa 
0x + HA 40-808 ER ORE - SA SATIRE). Kyoto, Këgyë Shoin, Nov. 1940. pp. 1-65. 

15 Ehk, 8 vols. Taisho, No. 425. Translated into Chinese by Dharmaraksa in about 300 A. D. This 
was translated into Japanese by Tsüshö Byodo in KIK., Kyóshübu, vol. 1. 

16 The New Khotanese text of the Bhadrakalpika-sütra (Hh T- [A45 9) was discussed and translated into 
Japanese by Taijun Inoguchi in JBK. vol. 8, No. 2, 1960, p. 208 ff. 

17 Two vols. Taisho, No. 426. This version was wrongly ascribed to Kumärajiva. This was translated 
into Japanese by Tokuon Tajima in KIK., Kyöshübu, vol. 12. 

18 Taisho, No. 822. Translated into Chinese by Dharmanitra in 424-441 A. D. This was translated 
into Japanese by Hökei Idzumi in KIK., Kyóshübu, vol. 15. 

19 The confrontation between the Bodhisattva ideal and the Srävaka ideal was discussed by D. T. 
Suzuki in The Eastern Buddhist (in Engl.), vol. 6, No. 1, 1932, pp. 1-22. 

20 ERR SED EE, Taisho, No. 840. Translated into Chinese by Hsuan-tsang in 654 A. D. This was 
translated into Japanese by Tokuon Tajima in KIK., Kyóshübu, vol. 15. 

21 Tsuboi in IBK., vol. 3, No. 1, p. 191 f. 

22H. Kuno in Bukkyé Gakuto, vol. 5, p. 48 f. 

23 The pure land of Aksobhya Buddha was discussed by Nishio in Kikan Shitkys Kenkyil, Vol. 2, No. 4, 
p. 338 f.; Ryöon Yoshioka in IBK., vol. 7, No. 2, March 1959, pp. 555 f. 

BaP GAB, 2 vols. (Taisho, No. 313). Translated into Chinese by Lokaksema, has to do with the 
6th section (Apinskse) of the Mahä-ratnaküta-sütra. This was translated by Jójun Hasuzawa in KIK., 
Héshakubu, vol. 7. 

24 Rydon Yoshioka in ZBK., vol 10, No. 2, March 1962, pp. 195-198. 

25 B. Shiio: Kyöten, p. 271 f. 

28 There are two Chinese versions. KẸ OPAJ 8 vols. The translator is anonymous. Taisho, No. 
158. 

AEXEKE, 10 vols. Taisho, No. 157. Translated into Chinese by Dharmaksema. This text is rather en- 
larged. This was translated into Japanese by Chizen Akanuma and Kyóyü Nishio in KIK., Kyóshübu, 
vol. 5. cf. R. Yamada, p. 101. Ariyoshi Sanada in NBGN., No. 21, 1955 p. 1 f. Some problems of 
the Karunä-pundarika were discussed by Yüken Ujitani in ZBK., vol. 10, No. 1, Jan. 1962, pp. 108-113. 
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(2) The Maitreya-vyäkarana or Maitreya-samiti (HRE) F A pR AJ RE). This was composed 
in the 3rd century A. D. 

(3) Kuan-mt-lu-shang-shéng-tou-shuai-t'ien-ching (BUR) E Æ BB ARX XE).!! Maitreya is 
born in the Tusita heaven, and endeavors to save living beings. This was composed at 
the end of the 4th century A. D. Later than the other two, Tusita, the heaven of 
Maitreya, was greatly hankered for by devout worshippers.‘? 

In the Mattreya-pariprcchà*? the Buddha explains the practice of Bodhisattvas to Maitreya. 
Ajita, the name of a disciple in the scriptures of Early Buddhism, came to be used as another 
name of Maitreya the Bodhisattva in later Buddhism.** The Adhy4íaya-samcodana-sütra 
(‘Sutra for Inciting Determination’)# tells how 60 bodhisattvas, who had fallen into distrac- 
tions and laziness, were led by Maitreya to the presence of the Buddha, where he sought 
advice on their behalf. This sütra is well known for the phrase: “whatever is well spoken, 
is spoken by the Buddha.’’46 

The Bodhisattva who is most adored with devotion throughout Asiatic countries is 
Avalokites$vara,* the “Lord who looks down”, i. e., who looks down with infinite pity on all 
beings. But Avalokite$vara was originally called Avalokitasvara (in early manuscripts). 
Some features of his figure can be traced to Vedic Asvin.* He saves various kinds of living 
beings from sufferings. Help by Avalokitesvara is extended immediately (tat-ksanam) to his 
worshippers.*? He refuses to assume Buddhahood until all beings are redeemed. The 
best-known scripture extolling this Bodhisattva is the 24th chapter of the Lotus Sütra.5 It 
rather promises his believers this-worldly rewards. The spirit of rendering help to others is 
taught in it. In the Gandavyitha, his homeland is called Potalaka. In Pure Land Buddhism, 
he is placed beside Amitabha as his attendant.5? 


39 Taisho, No. 452. Translated into Chinese by JH223 7%. This was translated into Japanese by Gen- 
my6 Ono in KIK., Kyóshübu, vol. 2. 

40 Taisho, No. 456. Translated into Chinese by Kumärajiva. This was translated by Genmyö Ono in 
KIK., Kyóshübu, vol. 2. There exists an Old Khotanese text of the Maitreya-samiti. (Monumenta Serin- 
dica, vol. 4, Appendix, p. 355). Maitreya-uyäkarana, translated into Japanese and published with Lévi’s 
edition by Zenno Ishigami, Suzuki Nenpö, No. 4, 1967, 35-48. 

41 Taisho, No. 454. Translated into Chinese by Kumärajiva. This was translated by Genmyó Ono in 
KIK., Kyöshübu, vol. 2. About the Sanskrit original, cf. Winternitz, II, p. 272 f. The text in the North-Aryan 
language was published. E. Leumann: Maitreya-samiti, das Zukunftsideal der Buddhisten, Strassburg, 1919. 
This edition was discussed by Shinto Fujita in Mikkyö Kenkyü, No. 42, p. 138. 

42 Mochizuki in Bukkyö Kenkylü, No. 4, p. 1 f.; R. Kambayashi in Buttan Kiys, p. 12 f. 

43 OS EFF [E 2 BAAS, 1 vol. Taisho, No. 349. Translated into Chinese by Dharmaraksa. This corres- 
ponds to the 42nd section of the Mahäratnakäta-sätra. This was translated into Japanese by Jéjun Hasuza- 
wa in KIK, Höshakubu, vol. 7. 

44 Takao Kagawa in IBK. vol. XII, No. 2, pp. 158-161. Maitreya and Ajita, discussed by Hajime 
Sakurabe, Bukkyögaku Seminar, No. 2, Oct. 1965, 3444. 

45 Taisho, vol. XI, No. 310; translated by Gnànagupta, Taisho, vol. XII, No. 327. Translated by Bodhiruci. 

16 D. L. Snellgrove, BSOAS. vol. XXI, part 3, 1958, 620—623. 

47 Marie-Thérèse de Mallumann: Introduction à l'Étude d'Avalokitégvara. Paris, 1948. Reviewed by D. 
Barrett, JRAS. 1951, 213-214. Avalokitesvara was discussed by G. Tucci, MCB. vol. 9, 1951, 173-219. 

1$ Rydon Yoshioka in JBK. vol. 12, No. 1, Jan. 1964, pp. 182-185. 

49 This word was discussed by Shinjó Kamimura in IBN., vol. 9, No. L, Jan. 1961, pp. 41-47. 

50 The 25th chapter of Kumärajiva’s version. This chapter (Kannongyó) was discussed in Maisunami 
Coll.Ess. 89-119. 

51 Shinjo Kamimura in IBK., vol. 4, No. 1, p. 180 f. 

52 Ryüshi Umehara (Kg: in Bukkyö Kenkyü, vol. 5, No. 2, p. 67 £). 
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This text extolls the great compassion of $äkyamuni within this world against the sütras extol- 
ling Aksobhya or Amitábha. Vows of Amitäbha are mentioned? 

The figure of Vayuvisnu Bodhisattva derived from that of Visnu, being his avatära, 
and Mahäkärunika-mahä$framana is an important figure to save suffering living beings in the 
Karunäpundarika-sütra.2® 

It was composed prior to Chi-ch‘ien (378) and Dharmaraksa (who came to China in 
412 A. D.). Some scholars consider that it came into existence after 550 A. D.?9 

The worship of Mafijusri came to the fore.*? To worship Mafijusri, at one's death-bed 


was extolled in a sūtra (XREF EZKE). In another sūtra (SCZKETU[S] S: DERE)* this 
Bodhisattva explains Enlightenment (AAR MPR), and in another he makes 


clear the thought of Animitta by means of magical power. In the Acintya-buddha-visaya-nirdesa*4 
Mafijusri explains the practice of Bodhisattvas. (Other sütras35 extolling Mafjusri were 
explained in other passages.) The Godai-Mountain (f$ Wu-t’ai-shan), a holy place 
of Mafijusri in China, came to be known to both Northern and Southern India already in the 
7th century A. D.*e 

The counterpart of Mafjusri was Bodhisattva Samantabhadra, who was very often men- 
tioned with him.?? 

The worship of Maitreya Bodhisattva®® as a future Buddha came to the fore. The triple 
sütras of Maitreya (Fp#j=—BRAE) were especially esteemed in China and Korea. They 
are as follows: 

(1) Mi-lé-ta-ch’ eng-fo-ching (IRE KIRALKE) 3° This was composed in the 3rd century A. D. 


The Karund-pundarika-siltra was once very influential in feudal Japan. (Ryoshu Misaki in ZBK., vol. 9, No. 
1, Jan. 1961, pp. 16-21). Cf. Chapter IX. 

27 Yüken Ujitani in IBK., vol 3, No. 1, p. 186 f. 

28 Yüken Ujitani, ZBK. vol. 15, No. 2, March 1967, 32-37. 

29 F. p. 207 f.; Two Chinese versions alone are extant. Sanada, NB., No. 21, 1955, p. 1 f. The San- 
skrit text was not fully edited. (R. Yamada, Bongo Butten, p. 101). 

30 Manjusri is discussed by E. Lamotte, T’oung Pao, vol. 48, 1-96. Marie-Thérése de Mallmann: Etude 
iconographique sur Maitjusri. Publications de L'École Francaise d'Extréme-Orient, LV.) Paris, 1964. Reviewed 
by Pratapaditya Pal, JRAS, 1966, 82-83. In Vajrayána thirteen forms are ascribed to Mafijusri (Benoytosh 
Bhattacharya, Jhà Comm. Vol. p. 59f.) 

31 Taisho, No. 463. This translation was wrongly ascribed to #83MJ K. This was translated by Hökei 
Idzumi in KIK., Kyöshübu, vol. 15. 

82 Taisho, No. 464. Translated into Chinese by Kumärajiva. This was translated into Japanese by 
Tokuon Tajima in KIK., Kyöshübu, vol. 15. 

33 Three vols. Taisho, No. 843. Translated into Chinese by 638. This was translated into Japanese by 
Hókei Idzumi in KIK., Kyóshübu, vol. 15. 

SCHE EU LEE. Translated into Chinese by Bodhiruci. This is a separate translation of 
the 35th section of the Mahdratnakita-sitra. This was translated into Japanese by Jöjun Hasuzawa in 
KIK., Hóshakubu, vol. 7, p. 199 f. 

35 There is a New Khotanese translation of the Mailjufri-nairätmya-avatära-sütra. (Monumenta Serindica, vol. 
4, Appendix, p. 357). 

36 R. Kambayashi in Buttan, p. 870 f. 

37 R. Kambayashi in Kikan Shiikyd Kenkya, vol. 5, No. 1. p. 157 f. 

38 Bunzaburó Matsumoto, Miroku Jödoron (rèh ži The Pure Land of Maitreya), Tokyo, Heigo Shup- 
pansha, Feb. 1911; 2nd. ed. Nov. 1918. 6+2-+230+17 pp. The origin of the name Maitreya was dis- 
cussed by T. Kagawa in IBK. No. 24, Bukkyo Daigaku Kenkyü Kiyö, Nos. 44 and 45; by Hajime 
Sakurabe in Buddhist Seminar, No. 2, Oct. 1965, pp. 3444. H. Nakamura, s. v. Maitreya, Encyclopedia 
Britannia. The Messiah belief and Maitreya, discussed by Ryüshö Hikata, Transactions of the Japan 
Academy, vol. 31, No. 1, 1973, 35-43. 
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Bhaisajyaraja, the “King of the Art of Healing", was adored as one who protects suff- 
ering people with magical formulas and bestows wished-for things upon them, in chapters 
XXI and XXII of the “Lotus Sütra". In later days his worship came to the fore. Inde- 
pendent scriptures extolling him were composed. The Bhaisajya-guru-vaidüryaprabhäsa-pürva- 
pranidhäna-visesavistara-sütra (S&P Ze ERE) extolls his virtues.53 Seeing that it deals with 
benefits of this world and of the future world besides elucidating paradises in the East and 
West, the time of its appearance may be considered to have been fairly late.5* 

There exist four Chinese versions of the same sütra extolling Bhaisajyaguru: 

(a) Translation by Srimitra of Kucha (APPS). Taisho, vol. 21, p. 532 
b-p. 536 b; 

(b) Translation by Dharmagupta. Taisho, vol. 14, p. 401 b-p. 404 b; 

(c) Translation by Hsuan Tsang.5® Taisho, vol. 14, p. 404 c-p. 408 b; 

(d) "Translation by I-ching.  Taisho, vol. 14, p. 409 a-p. 418 a. 

In (a), (b), (c) the Lord of Healing alone is the subject, whereas in (d) the 7 Buddhas 
including him are the subjects. 

The oldest of them is (a), i. e. vol. 12 of Kuan-üng-ching (#RJHRE Taisho, No. 1331). 
Legend has it that it is a forged sūtra by Hui-chien (ff) in 457. It is likely that he formed 
the version summarizing some sütras, but that he never translated it.57 

There are some other sütras5® which extoll Bhaisajyaguru. 

Based upon the findings in Tung-huang, Central Asia, it has been found that there were 
three versions of the Buddha-näma-sütra.° ‘There are some Khotanese versions of this sütra.@0 

In the course of glorifying Buddhas the speculation on the nature of Buddhas developed, 
and the theory of the triple body of Buddha was formed.“ 


63 The Sanskrit text of the Bhaisajya-guru Sūtra was found (cf. Aurel Stein, JRAS. Oct. 1931, pp. 
863-865) and published by Nalinaksha Dutt, JHQ, vol. VIII, No. 1, 1932, p. 93 £.; 342 f. Gilgit Manus- 
eripts, vol. I, pp. 47-57. Discussed by Ariyoshi Sanada, Ryükoku Daigaku Ronshi, No. 339, pp. 22-45; by 
N. Dutt, JHQ. vol. 12, Nos. 2-3, Supplement, 1936. Nearly one-tenth of the Sanskrit text is cited in 
Säntideva’s SiksZsamuccaya. On Bhaigajyaguru, cf. Paul Pelliot: Le Bhaisajyaguru, BEFEO, tome 3, 1903, 
pp. 33 ff. 

54 Matsumoto: Hihyo, p. 324 f. 

65 PSUS Eks translation of the Bhaisajyaguru-sütra, examined by Keiyo Arai, Töhögaku, No. 39, 
March 1970, 19-35. | 

56 SKF CAO RARE, Taisho, No. 450. Translated by Hsuan-tsang. This was translated into 
Japanese by Tokuon Tajima in KIK., Kyóshübu, vol. 12. 

87 Keiyo Arai, Töhögaku, No. 39, March 1970, 19-35. 

68 As mentioned above, there are four Chinese versions of this sütra, cf. The Sütra of the Lord of Hea- 
ling, tr. by W. Leibenthal. Peiping 1936. Buddhist Scriptures Series, I. Cf. Inaba in Shükyó Kenkyu, NS., 
vol 5, p. 135 f. In Tun-huang there were found many manuscripts of various Chinese versions of the 
Bhaisajyaguru-sütra. (Takayoshi Shiga in IBK. vol. 11, No. 2, March 1963, pp. 176-177.) There was 
another version which was commented upon in Chinese (Taisho, No. 2766. vol. 85, p. 306 f.) It is 
said that the AEBpZnockTPRPRBEARUISPCEEJESE, a copy of which was found at the Köfukuji temple, 
Nara, is another version. Cf. (AERE ESSE, vol 11. s. v. There exists a New Khotanese translation of 
the — Bhaisajyaguru-Vaidüryaprabharajasütra. (Monumenta Serindica, vol. 4, Appendix, p. 356.) 

In Tibetan there exists a text entitled  Zrya-tathágata-vaidüryaprabhanáma-baladhanasamádhidhárani. (Tohoku 
Catalogue, No. 505.) It was critically edited and translated into Japanese by Keiyo Arai, Buzan Kyögaku 
Taikai Kiyö, No. 4, Oct. 1976, pp. 124-136. 

69 Taijun Inoguchi in ZBK., vol. 7, No. 2, March 1959, pp. 211-214. cf. n. 9 and 10. 

60 Taijun Inoguchi in JBK., vol. 8, No. 2, March 1960, pp. 208-211. 

61 Akanuma (in Engl): “The Triple Body of the Buddha,” Eastern Buddhist, 2 (1922-1923), 1-29. H. 
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There are some sütras in which the principal figures are those closely relevant to the Life 
of Buddha. In the Suddhodanaräja-parinirväna-sütra®? the Buddhist ideal of filial piety is expre- 
ssed. It is only known that it was composed earlier than 450 A. D. In another sūtra (4A 5i- 
MEJKAP) the story that the Buddha ascended to the Tusita heaven and taught 
his mother Mäyä is the topic. In another (qr APR ALE RE)™ the Buddha gives a sermon to 
King Prasenajit of Kosala, and teaches him how to behave himself as a good king.® In 
another (#%})° a Jataka of Prasenajit and Mallika is set forth. The Vaidürya-räja-sütra®? 
puts forth the tragical death of the cruel King Vaidürya who massacred the Sakya tribe. 


Ui: ITK., vol. 6. The concept of the Cosmic Body was discussed by R. Kambayashi in Kikan Shükyo 
Kenkyü, vol. 5, Nos. 2-3, p. 187 f. 


62 EEE. Taisho, No. 512. Translated into Chinese by HP. This was translated into 
Japanese by Tsüshö Byödö in KIK., Kyoshübu, vol. 2. 

632 vols. Taisho, No. 815. Translated into Chinese by Dharmaraksa. This was translated into Japanese 
by Hökei Idzumi in KIK., Kyöshübu, vol. 12. 

64 This story derived from the one contained in the Chinese version of the Ekottarágama, vol. 28. 

65 Taisho, No. 515. Translated into Chinese by Hsuan-tsang. This was translated into Japanese by 
Tsüshö Byódó in KIK., Kyöshübu, vol. 2. 

66 Pronounced as ''Haikyoshó" in Japanese. Taisho, No. 790. Translated into Chinese by 3&8. This 
was translated into Japanese by Tokuon Tajima in KIK., Kyöshübu, vol. 15. 

67 Fa Ee. Taisho, No. 513. Translated into Chinese by Dharmaraksa in 317 A. D. This was trans- 
lated into Japanese by Tsüshö Byödö in KIK., Kyoshübu, vol. 2. 
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16.F. The Lotus Sütra and Others! 


16.F.;. The Texts of the Lotus Sütra2 


The most important Mahäyäna-sütra, which was most influential throughout Buddhist 
countries, is the Saddharma-pundarika-sütra “Lotus? of the Superb Religion.” 
Sanskrit originals of the Saddharmapundarika-sütra,‘ which are now available in print, 


1 This chapter is based upon my article: A Critical Survey of Studies on the Lotus Sūtra. Dengyo 
Daishi Kenkyü (REKHA), ed. by Tendai Gakukai. Tokyo: Waseda University Press, June 1973, pp. 
1-12. 

2 Authoritative works on SDP. are: Giei Honda: Hokekyoron (JEXERERES Discussions on SDP.). Tokyo 
and Kyoto, Kóbundó, Sept. 1944. 5--331 pp. Kógaku Fuse: Hokekyö Seiritsushi (EHER The compi- 
lation of SDP.), Tokyo, Daitó Shuppansha, (reprint) 1967. Kógaku Fuse: Hokekyd Seishin-shi (EEE 
History of the Spirit of SDP.), Kyoto, Heirakuji Shoten, 1954. Gison Shioda: Hokke-Kyögakushi no Kenkyü 
(PRR HP ODS, Studies on the History of Lotus Sütra Theology), Chihó Shoin, 1962. (His manner 
of approach represents a rather traditional one. Baiyü Watanabe: Hoke-kyé o Chüshin-ni shiteno Daijo- 
Kyóten no Kenkyd (BEE PDT LTOK RENDRA Studies on the SDP., or “The Lotus of the 
True Law,” and other Mahäyäna Sütras), Tokyo, Aoyama Shoin, May 1956. 8+1+4+395+26+16 pp. 
(A collection of fifteen independent essays, among which seven concern the Lotus Sütra. There are also 
two interesting essays appended concerning the Abhidharma.) Kazuyoshi Kino: Hokekyo no Tankyü (Ei 
DRR Investigations on the Lotus Sütra), Kyoto, Heirakuji Shoten, Feb. 1961. 305+8 pp. A systematic 
study on SDP. by many scholars is Hokekyo no Shiso to Bunka (JESERSROR8L5(p The thought and 
culture of the SDP.), ed. by Yukio Sakamoto. Kyoto: Heirakuji Shoten, March 1965. 4--16-F-711--31 4-21 
pp. Reviewed by Jikai Mitsugiri in Buddhist Seminar, No. 2, Oct. 1965, pp. 74-78. Yenshó Kanakura 
(ed.): Hokekyó no Seiritsu io Tenkai (VEXEREO RW è RSA Ihe Lotus Sütra and the Development of Budd- 
hist Thought). Kyoto: Heirakuji Shoten, March 1970. 2+15+784+25 (index)+4-33 (Engl. summary) pp. 
Yukio Sakamoto (ed.): Hokekyó no Chügoku-teki Tenkai. Hokekyó Kenkyü IV (4320p EAB. Hi 
IV. Chinese developments of the Lotus Sūtra). Kyoto, Heirakuji Shoten, March 1972. 3+13+725-+12+ 
25 pp. (In this work philological problems relevant to Chinese and Tibetan versions are also discussed.) 

Textual problems are discussed in the following works also. Kankó Mochizuki (ed.): Kindai Nihon no 
Hokke Bukkyó (AR AA OPH Recent Developments of Japanese Buddhism Based on the Lotus 
Sūtra). Kyoto: Heirakuji Shoten, 1968, 154633421 pp. ‘The Lotus Sūtra was discussed by Masamitsu 
Soejima, Rinrigaku Kenkyü, No. 11, 1963, pp. 44-60. The stories of the past lives of Buddhas in the 
Lotus Sütra were examined by Sadahiko Kariya, JBK., Vol. 15, No. 2, March 1967, pp. 212-215. At 
Risshó University, Tokyo, the Institute for the Comprehensive Study of the Lotus Sütra has been esta- 
blished and it has been publishing its bulletin. 

3 The “lotus,” the symbol of this sūtra, was discussed by Giei Honda in his Hokekyöron; by Benjun 
Nagai in ZBK., Vol. 4, No. 1, p. 160 f. 

4 Saddharma-pundarika-sütram, ed. by H. Kern and Bunyü Nanjio. Bibliotheca Buddhica, No. 10, St. 
Pétersbourg, 1908-12. Saddharmapundarika-sfütram (HETRE MRE). Romanized and revised text of the 
Bibliotheca Buddhica publication based upon a Skt. MS. and Tibetan and Chinese translations. Ed. by 
U. Wogihara and C. Tsuchida. Tokyo, Taishö University, The Seigo Kenkyükai, 1934-35. 394+3 pp. 
Saddharmapundarikasütram with N. D. Mironov's Readings from Central Asian MSS. Revised by Nalinaksha 
Dutt. BI. No. 276, Calcutta: Asiatic Society, 1953. The Sanskrit text was translated into English. Henrik 
Kern (trans.): The Saddharma-pundarika, or, the Lotus of the True Law. SBE, xxi, 1884. The Sanskrit text 
of the SDP. was translated into Japanese by B. Nanjio and Hökei Idzumi: Bonkan Taishö Shinyaku Hoke- 
kyó (GSR ERASER New translation of SDP., in collation with a Chinese version), Sept. 1913, 204- 
204-535 pp. Translated into present-day Japanese by Y. Iwamoto and Yukio Sakamoto: Hokekyoó (3k3ESE 
Iwanami Bunko). Tokyo, Iwanami Shoten, Vol. 1, July 1962, 426 pp.; Vol. 2, March 1964, 370 pp. 
Rev. in Indo Bunka, No. 3, Sept. 1962, p. 73. Translated from Sanskrit into Japanese by Seiren Matsu- 
nami and others (Daijö Butten, vol. 4, Tokyo: Chüö-Köronsha, 1975), not completed. 
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were acquired in Nepal, Tibet* and Kashmir’. Originals other than these have also been found 
in Central Asia.’ 


5A palm-leaf manuscript of this text in the llth century was brought to Japan from Tibet by 
Ekai Kawaguchi. (With regard to the date of this MS., see W. Baruch: Beiträge zum Saddharma-pun 
darika-sütra, Leiden, 1938.) It was photographically duplicated by Ekai Kawaguchi and Chótatsu Ikeda 
and published by Bonbun Hokekyó Hanpukai (MCPHEE The Society for the Distribution of Sadd- 
harmapundarika), Tokyo, Agency: Maruzen. This was collated by U. Wogihara and K. Tsuchida in 
their edition. 

6 Saddharmapugdarika Manuscripts Found in Gilgit. Edited by Shökö Watanabe. Tokyo: The Reiyükai, 
1976. 2 vols. 

?'The Sanskrit manuscripts of the Lotus Sütra brought by the Otani expedition were explained by 
Ariyoshi Sanada in Monumenta Serindica, Vol. 4, pp. 59-71 and by A. Sanada and Jakuun Kiyota in 
ibid., pp. 113-170. Some fragments were published in photostats. Giei Honda and Jójun Deguchi: Sak 
Shutsudo Bombun Hokekyoó (FR H) + žė Sanskrit fragments of the Saddharmapundarika-sitra found in 
Central Asia), Kyoto, Kyoto University, Seminar of Indology, 1949. This is a photographic edition 
of the Sanskrit manuscripts of the SDP., excavated by Sir Aurel Stein and the Citroen Central Asiatic 
Expedition of France. Sanskrit fragments of this text found in Central Asia were discussed by Sanada 
in IBK., Vol. 3, No. 1, p. 94 f.; by Bunpo Kojima (in Engl.) in ZBK., Vol. 7, No. 2, March 1959, 
pp. 736 f. The manuscript collected by N. Th. Petrovsky was examined by Takin Kiyota in IBK., 
Vol. 5, No. 1, Jan. 1957, pp. 188-191. Some variants in the texts of the Lotus Sütra were discussed 
by Bunpo Kojima (in Engl.) in IBK., Vol. 6, No. 1, Jan. 1958, p. 301 f. Ryükoku Daigaku Ronshü, No. 361, 
March 1959, pp. 1-6; No. 367, March 1961, pp. 1-8. Heinz Bechert: Über die “Marburger Fragmente” 
des Saddharmapundarika. NAWG. Jahrgang 1972, Nr. 1. Some remarks on manuscripts of the Lotus Sütra 
were given by Akira Yuyama, Hokke Bunka, No. 22, Sept. 1972, 6-7. A very old manuscript of Kumä- 
rajiva's version of the Lotus Sütra was found in Central Asia by the Otani expedition. This may emend 
the current text. (Bunpo Kojima in IBK., Vol. 9, No. 2, March 1961, pp. 61-66). The Gatha dialect 
of this sütra is almost the same throughout all the chapters, and one does not find much difference 
from that in other scriptures. (K. Tsuchida in Shükyö Kenkyü, NS. Vol. 12, No. I, p. 50f). However, 
some Sanskrit manuscripts of the Lotus Sütra have unique grammatical features, [Bunpo Kojima (in 
Engl), in ZBK., Vol. 8, No. I, Jan. 1960, p. 374 f.]. Stylistic repetition is quite unique of the Lotus 
Sūtra. This was discussed by Yasuaki Nara in NBGN., Vol. 23, March 1964, pp. 1-16, No. 24, 1964, 
pp. 1-25. Numericals in the Lotus Sūtra were examined by Senchü Murano, IBK., Vol. 16, No. 1, Dec. 
1967, pp. 83-85. Sanskrit fragments of the first chapter of the Lotus Sütra unearthed in Khädalik were 
examined by Bunpo Kojima in JBK., Vol. XIII, No. 1, Jan. 1965, pp. 379 ff. Gäthäs of the first 
chapter were studied and translated into Japanese by U. Wogihara and K. Tsuchida in Seigo Kenkyi, 
Vol. 1, p. 135f.; also in Bukkyó Gakuto, Vol. 4, p. 10 f. Those of the second chapter by the same 
authors in Seigo Kenkyü, Vol. 2, p. 77 f. Fragments of the second chapter have been discovered in Khá- 
dalik. (B. Kojima in BGK., No. 7, p. 54f.: Nos. 18 and 19, Oct. 1961, pp. 21-22). The second 
chapter as a whole was discussed by Waka Shirado in JBK., Vol. 10, 1, Jan. 1962, pp. 261-264; by 
Bunpo Kojima in Nanto Bukkyö, No. 11, April 1962, pp. 73-86; again examined by Bunpo Kojima, 
IBK., Vol. 16, No. 1, Dec. 1967, pp. 172-174. The verse 103 of the second chapter of the Lotus 
Sütra was discussed by Hirofumi Toda in JBK., Vol. XIII, No. 2, March 1965, pp. 208-212. The 134th 
verse of the second chapter, by Hirofumi Toda, IBK., Vol. XIV, No. 2, March 1966, pp. 150-154. 
The gäthäs of Adhimukti-parivarta (IV) were discussed by Bunpo Kojima in ZBK., Vol. XII, No. 1, Jan. 
1964, pp. 397 ff. Gäthäs of the uyäkarana-parivarta (VI) were examined by G. M. Bongard-Levin and 
E. N. Tyomkin based on an unknown manuscript from the N. F. Petrovsky collection. (Indo-Iranian Jour- 
nal, Vol. 8, No. 4, 1965, pp. 268-274.) Conjectures by Japanese editors were verified by them. Supple- 
mentary remarks on the studies by Bongard-Levin and Tyomkin were made in full detail by Akira 
Yuyama, IIJ. Vol. IX, No. 2, 1966, pp. 85-112 (in Engl) A Khädalik manuscript of the Dharma- 
bhänaka-parivarta (X), discussed by Bunpo Kojima (in Engl.) in JBK., Vol. 5, No. 1, Jan. 1957, pp. 317 f.; 
IBK., Vol. 14, No. 1, Dec. 1965, pp. 55-59. About the Stüpa-samdarsana (XI) of the Lotus Sütra, 
Sadahiko Kariya in IBK., Vol. 11, No. 1, Jan. 1963, pp. 138-139. The chapter (Stüpasandarsana-parivarta) 
of the Sanskrit manuscript unearthed in Farhäd-Beg-Yailaki was discussed by Bunpo Kojima, in Bukkyé- 
gaku Kenkyi, No. 7, 1952, pp. 54-59. G. Honda: Seigo Kenkyü, No. 7, p. 3 f. Some gäthäs of the 
Stüpasamdarsana-parivarta were discussed by Jakuun Kiyota, IBK. Vol. XVIII, No. 2, March 1970, pp. 416- 
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Manuscripts of the Lotus Sütra can be classified in three groups: 1) Nepalese version, 2) 
Gilgit (Kashmir) version, and 3) Central Asian version, with the last one probably being the 
oldest.2 There was found a Khotanese text also.? 

Seventeen total and partial translations of this sütra in Chinese were mentioned in the 
ancient Catalogues of Sütras, but only three entire translations have been preserved to 
date.!° Among them, the Chinese version! by Kumarajiva has been esteemed as the most 
authoritative one, although it!? contains a number of dubious expressions which led later 
followers to misunderstanding sentences of the text.!? 


418. The Utsäha-parivarta (XII) of the Lotus Sütra was discussed by Jakuun Kiyota in JBK., Vol. X, 
No. 1, Jan. 1962, pp. 76-81. The Sukhavihära-parivarta (XIII) was discussed by Kaishuku Mochizuki in 
IBK., Vol. IX, No. 1, Jan. 1961, pp. 209-212; by Hirofumi Toda, JBK., Vol. 16, No. 1, March 1968, 
pp. 154-161. Various Sanskrit and Chinese versions of the Sukhavihära-parivarta were compared. (Jakuun 
Kiyota in IBK., Vol. XI, No. 2, March 1963, pp. 226-230.) The caturtho dharmah of the sukhavihära 
is discussed by Hirofumi Toda, IBK. vol. XVI, No. 2, March 1968, 154-635. Some passages of Sanskrit 
and Chinese versions of the Bodhisattvapr thivivivarasamudgama-parivarta (XIV) of the Lotus Sütra were compared 
by Jakuun Kiyota in IBK., Vol. XII, No. 2, March 1964, pp. 813 ff. The Tathägatäyuspramäna-parivarta 
(XV) was discussed by Bunpo Kojima in Ayükoku Daigaku Ronshü, No. 333, Oct. 1956 (=Morikawa 
Comm. Vol. pp. 44-48.) The tathägata-rddhy-abhisamskära-parivarta (XX) of the Lotus Sūtra is discussed by 
Tatsuhiko Taga in IBK., Vol. 7, No. 1, Dec. 1958, pp. 166 ff.; by Bunpo Kojima in Bukkyögaku Kenkyü, 
Nos. 8 and 9, pp. 9-16. On the Samantabhadrotsahana-parivarta (XXVI), cf. Bunpo Kojima in Bukkyögaku 
Kenkyi, Nos. 16 and 17, pp. 84-86. The word “astapada” in the extant versions of the Lotus Sūtra 
must have been “astapatta” in the prototype text, and it meant “eight crossings.” (Yutaka Iwamoto in 
Acta Asiatica, No. 9, Sept. 1965, pp.<78-82) (in German). The avadäna mentioned in the Lotus Sūtra is 
discussed by Kazunori Mochizuki, ZBK., Vol. XV, No. 1, Dec. 1966, pp. 382-385. Meters in the Petro- 
vsky manuscripts (found in Central Asia) of the Lotus Sütra were discussed by Hirofumi Toda, NBGN. 
No. 36, March 1971, 33-49; Tokushima Daigaku Kyoyöbu Kiyo, vol. 7, 1972, 93-161. He criticizes Edger- 
ton's opinion. A comprehensive survey is given in the following work: Akira Yuyama: A Bibliography of 
the Sanskrit Texts of the Saddharmapundarikasitra. Canberra: Australian National University Press, 1970. (A 
comprehensive survey of all manuscripts of the Sütra.) 

8 An exhaustive collated edition of all manuscripts is due to be published by a group of professors 
of Rissho University from 1977 on, in 15 volumes. 

9A Khotanese text of the Lotus Sütra was edited, published and translated by H. W. Baily. Hokke 
Bunka, No. 17, June 1971, pp. 1-8. 

10 G. Shioda: Kikan SK., II, No. 4, p. 370f.; Watanabe: Hokke ete. op. cit., p. 23f. Various versions 
of the Lotus Sütra were discussed by Shókó Watanabe, Kanakura Comm. Vol, pp. 359-389. Terms in a 
Chinese translation (E3) of the “Lotus Sūtra are examined by Bunpo Kojima, IBK., Vol. 15, No. 1, 
Dec. 1966, pp. 118 ff. 

11 Ways of argumentation in Kumärajiva’s translation of the Lotus Sūtra was discussed by Satoshi 
Yokoyama, JBK., Vol. XVII, No. 1, Dec. 1968, pp. 349-352. 

12 phye ese, 8 vols. This was translated by Daitö Shimaji in KDK., Vol. 1; by Gyókei Mada in 
KIK., Hokkebu, pp. 1-200; by Yukio Sakamoto and published with Y. Iwamoto’s translation from 
Sanskrit in Iwanami Bunko, Tokyo, 1962. Review on Sakamoto and Iwamoto’s tr. in Indo Bunka, No. 
3, 1962, p. 73. The Chinese translation of this sütra by Kumärajiva was translated into English. W. E. 
Soothill: The Lotus of the Wonderful Law. Oxford: Clarendon Press, 1930. (Reviewed by J. K. Shryock, 
JAOS., Vol. 51, 1931, p. 185.) A revised version of this work was recently published. Myóhó-Renge-Ky6. 
The Sutra of the Lotus Flower of the Wonderful Law. Translated by Bunnó Kató, and revised by W. E. 
Soothill and Wilhelm Schiffer. Tokyo: Kosei Publishing Company, 1971. The Lotus Sutra. Translated from 
the Chinese by Senchi Murano. Tokyo: Nichirenshü Shümuin, 1964. Kumärajiva’s Chinese version was 
translated into contemporary Japanese by Mitsuyoshi Saigusa (Tokyo: Daisan Bunmeisha, 1974), 3 vols. 
The outline of Kumärajiva’s Lotus Sütra is epitomized by Senchü Murano, An Outline of the Lotus Sütra 
(Tokyo: Young East, August 1969). 

13 Kógaku Fuse in ZBK., Vol. 5, No. 1, Jan. 1957, pp. 73-82. The Sanskrit original of the term 
‘BI’ was samänayi or vinaya. (Jakuun Kiyota in IBK., Vol. 14, No. 1, Dec. 1965, pp. 170-173). The 
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The Lotus Sūtra cited in the Mahaprajfiápáramitopadefaídstra seems to have been a version 
which is between Kumárajiva's original (bł) and Dharmaraksa’s original (E). 

Comparative studies upon the Chinese versions, and the manuscripts found in Central 
Asia, Nepal, Gilgit etc. have been under way in recent years.!5 This sütra had at least four 
periods to pass through before it was completed. That is to say, the gäthäs of class I came 
into being in the first period, and the second period saw the appearance of its expatiation in 
prose. In the third period an enlargement of those of class II was made, and in the fourth 
the chapters beginning with the Bhaisajyardjapirvayoga-parivarta XXII were added.!® The 
prototype of the sütra now existing was produced in the first century A. D., and the original 
consisting of 27 chapters was already existent in 150 A. D.!” That is to say, the first 22 
chapters had already been in existence before 100 A. D.!8 Could we presume that Nägärjuna 
lived about the end of the second century, we might conclude that the central part of the 
Saddharmapundarika had already been in existence at the end of the first century A. D.,!® and 
the sutra was completed about the end of the second century A. D. in Gandhära or somewhere 
in the neighbourhood of Kapisa.?° 

The above-mentioned presumption advanced by various scholars is further confirmed by 
the facts relating to the social background of the coming into existence of Mahayana Budd- 
hism. The parable of a son of the money-lender who had amassed a huge fortune by collecting 
exorbitant interest from his clients, is given in the fourth chapter (adhimukti-parivarta 4S8) 
of the sūtra (“HA BEL RESTER s PURI E e e"). 

bahu-dhana-dhänya-hiranya-koSa-kosthägära$ ca bhaved bahu-suvarnarüpyamami-muktà-vaidürya- 
Sankna-Sild-pravada-jataritpa-rajata-samanvdgatas ca bhaved bahu-däsi-däsa-karmakara-pauruseyas ca 
bhaved bahu-hasty-a$va-ratha-gavedakasamanvägatas ca bhavet. mahäpariväras ca bhaven mahdjanapadesu 
ca dhanıkah sydd äyoga-prayoga-krsi-vanijya-prabhüta$ ca bhavet.?! 

On his death-bed, the parable runs, he ordered his son to call his relatives for a conference, 
to which the king and his ministers came. 

"Ra, RETF, RABE GEKE, AFB. ERC.” 

sagrhapatis...... maranakdlasamaye pratyupasthite tam daridrapurusam änayya mahato- jüälisam- 
ghasyopanämayıtvä rajho vā räjamätrasya vā purato naigama-jänapadänäm ca sammukham evam sam- 
Srdvayet.?? 

The account of this capitalist, who was so powerful that he could call to his death-bed 


Sanskrit original of ‘$i in the Lotus Sūtra was farira or dhátu. (Sadahiko Kariya in IBK., Vol. 14, 
No. 1, Dec. 1965, pp. 175-179.) 

14 Keishö Tsukamoto, in Yukio Sakamoto (ed.); Hakika A no Chügoku teki Tenkai (Hin ch ARA 
March 1972. Kyoto: Heirakuji), pp. 611-660. 

15 W. Baruch: Beiträge zum Saddharma-pundarika-sütra, Leiden 1938. About the Gilgit MSS., cf. B. Kojima 
Ryükoku Daigaku Ronshü, No. 347, p. 27 f. About a Kashgar manuscript, cf. G. M. Bongard-Levin and 
E. N. Tyomkin in Indo-Iranian Journal, Vol. 8, No. 4, 1965, pp. 268-274. 

16 K. Fuse: Hokekyö Seishinshi (KIRKER hsna), p. 214. 

17 K. Fuse: ibid., p. 263. 

1811, Ui: Kyöten, p. 67. 

19 Winternitz, vol. II, p. 304. On the compilation of the Saddharmapundarika, cf. B. Matsumoto: Hihyö, p. 196 f. 

20 G. Ono: Bukkyö no Bijutsu to Rekishi {LAN L BER), p. 47. Poussin shares nearly the same 
opinion. (ERE., Vol. 8, p. 146.) 

21 The Saddharmapumdarika-sūtra, ed. by Kern and Nanjio, p. 102. 

22 Taisho, Vol. YX, 17 b. cf. pp. 80 c; 150 a. 

23 The Saddharmapundarika-sülra, ed. by Kern and Nanjio, p. 180. 
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even the king and his ministers, tells how highly developed was the monetary economy during 
this age. 

As a matter of fact, India’s monetary economy made a precipitous advance in the period 
of Wema Kadphises (after about 37 A. D.).24 It is therefore thinkable that the a quo of the 
period of the appearance of the Saddharma-pundarika was about 40 A. D. Many stüpas remaining 
in North-West India and Hindustan are those built in the period of King Vasudeva. In fact, 
those built during his period are overwhelmingly large in number. And after he passed on 
the erection of stüpas abruptly went out of fashion, as is evidenced from archaeological relics 
ofthe age.’ Now, since King Vasudeva reigned during 202—229, it is certain that the portion 
of the Saddharmapundarika up to the XXII chapter came into being some time between 40 and 
220 A. D. 

An inscription referring to the Three Vehicles (55 A. D.) was found.?2 This may indicate 
the date of the formation of the Lotus Sütra. 

The Chinese version of this sütra was widely recited in Central Asia.7 The chapter 
“Devadatta” (Rh) of the Miao-fa-lien-houa-ching (hkj), the translation of the 
Saddharmapundarika-sütra by Kumárajiva, is really one done by Ea-hsien (Zkik) and Fa-i (Zk $) 
in collaboration and was interpolated therein in later days.28 Of the chapter “Devadatta” 
there is one translation in the Uigrian language.?? 

The Lotus Sūtra owes various ideas to works prior to it.°° It was produced with materials 
obtained from various sütras, e. g. the Diamond Sütra,?! some of its special features being 
derived from the Pravaradevapariprcchà. (PEK ERAK). It has been asserted that even the 
influence by the Chdndog ya-upanisad can be found in this sütra.°° The sūtra reflects some events 
of the life of the Buddha and has his disciples appear.°* "The worship of the Two Buddhas 
in the Jewel Tower Chapter was derived from the worship of Käsyapa Buddha.?? This sūtra 
avails itself of various parables.®® 

The whole structure of the Lotus Sütra is dramatic; scenes change often and suddenly; 
Buddhas, bodhisattvas, and living beings behave themselves very actively and lively. Some 
scholars took it as the influence of Indian dramas whose origin has been very controversial 
among scholars, whether it was genuinely indigenous or was Greek influence.3? 


24 H. Nakamura in IBK., IV. Indo Kodaishi (4 > Yit History of Ancient India), Vol. II, Tokyo, 
Shunjüsha, 1964. 

25H. Nakamura in Miyamoto: Daijö Seiritsu, p. 369. 

26 Sten Konow: A New Charsadda Inscription, Bhandarkar Vol., p. 305 f. 

27 B. Matsumoto: Butten, p. 130. 

28 Kógaku Fuse: SK., New Series VI, p. 40f.; Buttan, p. 828 f. cf. Bagchi: Le canon bouddhique en Chine, 
tome I, Paris 1927, p. 186: B. Matsumoto: Hihyö, pp. 202, 231 f. 

20S. Kasugai in Bukkyö Bunka Kenkyü, No. 3, p. 48. 

30 G. Shioda in Osaki Gakuhó, No. 97, p. 23 f. 

31 Kazuyoshi Kino (in Engl) in JBK., Vol. 10, No. 2, Jan. 1962, pp. 380 f. 

32 B. Watanabe: Buttan, p. 581 f.; S. Mochizuki: Bukkyd Daijiten, p. 2698. 

8 Kazuyoshi Kino in Miyamoto: Daijö Seiritsu, p. 323 f. 

34 Enichi Óchó in IBK., Vol. 11, No. 1, Jan. 1963, pp. 10-19. 

35 Enichi Öchö in IBK., Vol. 2, No. 1. pp. 30 f.; Kazuyoshi Kino in IBK., Vol. 2, No. 2, p. 193 fi; 
also in Miyamoto Comm. Vol., p. 257 f. 

36 Parables in the Lotus Sūtra were discussed by Kazunori Mochizuki, ZBK., Vol. 15, No. 1, Dec. 
1966, pp. 382-385. 

S7 Indian theatre in all its various aspects is essentially genuine. It evolved from a tiny seed into a 
glorious flower without outside influences. (Andrej Gawronski: The Beginnings of Indian Drama and the 
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The followers of the Lotus Sūtra extolled the practice of reciting sütras.®® The custom of 
copying manuscripts of the Lotus Sütra as a meritorious act did not exist from the earliest 
times when the earlier portion of the Sütra was composed, but it occurred in the process of 
enlarging and developing the Sütra.?® Dhäranis were inserted later in the sütra.* 

In Khotanese a summary of the Saddharmapundarika-sütra has been preserved.*! 


Problem of Greek Influence. Varanasi: Banaras Hindu University, 1965.) 
88 Tsugunari Kubo, JBK., Vol. 16, No. 1, March 1968, pp. 148-153. 
39 Jakuun Kiyota in Ohyama Comm. Vol. 2, pp. 160-171. 


40 Dhäranis in the Lotus Sütra were discussed by Bunpo Kojima, Nikon Chibetto Gakkai Kaihö, No. 14, 
Oct. 1967, 3-4. 

41 The Khotanese summary of the Lotus Sūtra was examined by H. W. Bailey, Taishö Daigaku Kenkyü 
Kiyö, No. 57, March 1972, pp. 1-5. H. W. Bailey: Sad-dharma-pundarika-sütra. The summary in Khotan Saka. 


The Australian National University, Faculty of Asian Studies. Canberra, 1971. Also, H. W. Bailey, Buzan 
Gakuhö, No. 16, March 1971, (1)-(14). (in English). 
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16.F.2. The Thought of the Lotus Sütral 


In this sūtra the Buddha gives his believers a single "vehicle,"? the “Buddha vehicle,” 
which carries them to their final goal. Everyone who has merely heard the Buddha’s preaching, 
and who has performed any kind of meritorious actions, can become a Buddha.? It is only for 
the sake of expediency that there are three “vehicles,” namely that of the disciples, that of the 
Pratyekabuddhas, and that of Bodhisattvas,* by means of which Nirvana can be attained. 
In the Lotus Sūtra the One Vehicle (ekayäna) means the Buddha Vehicle (buddhayäna), and the 
bodhisattvayäna means one of the Three Vehicles.5 

Mahäyäna Buddhism admitted principally three, different levels of understanding among 
its believers.6 The idea of expediency (upàya or upäya-kausalya) was exceedingly esteemed.’ 

So all people are entitled to be called Bodhisattvas.? Well-known Bodhisattvas such as 
Mafijusri, Samantabhadra, Bhaisajyaguru, etc., play subsidiary roles, whereas those who were 
newly given qualification to attain Enlightenment and those who appeared on the earth (by 
which the Eternal Buddha is meant symbolically) are important as Bodhisattvas of essential 
significance. 

In the Lotus Sütra all living beings are called ‘children of Buddha.” Its teaching centers 


on the faith in Sákyamuni Buddha.!? The intelligence and intuition of Buddha were greatly 
extolled.!! 

The thought of the Three Vehicles can be traced in the literature before the Lotus Sütra,!? 
already in the Abhidharma-Mahävibhäsa-sästra.\® The Three Vehicles are called with various 
names.!4 The practice of pratyekabuddhas in the Three Vehicles can be traced to non- 
Buddhist (Jain, etc.) origin.!5 Srávakas were tolerated in some Mahäyäna Sütras.!® The 


1 The thought of the Lotus Sūtra was discussed by Gison Shioda in IBK., Vol. 8, No. 1, Jan. 1960, 
pp. 319-324; by Enichi Ocho, Bukkyögaku Seminar, No. 5, May 1967, pp. 1-12. In a modern light by 
Kaai in Bukkyö Kenkyä, Vol. 7, Nos. 2 and 3, p. 161 f. Moreover, cf. Section (I), footnote I. 

2S. Miyamoto: Daijö etc., p. 82 f. Its origin can be noticed in the scriptures of early Buddhism. 
(B. Shiio: Kyöten, p. 499 f.), 

3 T. Kimura: Daijé ete., pp. 821-850. 

4 Traditional scholars summarize the practices of this Sūtra in three teachings (the Four Noble 
Truths, the Twelve Link Dependent Origination, and the Six Perfections) and five rituals (acceptance, 
reading, recitation, explanation and copying), (G. Shioda in  NBGN., Vol. 10, p. 2f.) 

6 Shinjó Suguro, Nakamura Comm. Vol., pp. 191-205. 

6H. V. Guenther, JAOS., Vol. 78, 1958, pp. 19-28. 

7The term upäya-kaufalya in the second chapter of the Lotus Sūtra is discussed by Bunpo Kojima, 
IBK., Vol. XVI, No. 1, Dec. 1967, pp. 172-174. Upaya and cittotpäda in the Lotus Sūtra, discussed by 
Taishü Tagami, IBK., Vol. XX, No. 2, March 1972, pp. 312-313. Upäya in the Lotus Sūtra, discussed 
by Hideo Masuda, Mikky Bunka, No. 95, July 1971, 61-70. 

8 Kógaku Fuse in Osaki Gakuho, No. 100, p. 235 f. 

9 Honshó Ueda in IBK., Vol. 10, No. 2, March 1962, pp. 223-226. 

10 Gyökei Mada in Buttan, p. 607 f. 

11 The term tathägata-jAäna-darsana-samädäpana in the second chapter of the Lotus Sūtra was discussed 
by Sadahiko Kariya in /BK., Vol. 12, No. 1, Jan. 1964, pp. 170-173. 

12 Nissen Inari in IBK., Vol. 6, No. 2, March 1958, p. 134 f. Ekayana and Triyäna in the Lotus 
Sütra. (Sadahiko Kariya in JBK., Vol. XIII, No. 1, Jan. 1965, pp. 144-145.) 

13 Giy Nishi in 72yó Daigaku Kiyö, No. 5, 1953, p. 1 f. 

14 Nissen Inari in JBK., Vol. 8, No. 1, Jan. 1960, pp. 315-318. 

15 Kotatsu Fujita in IBK., Vol. 5, No. 2, March 1957, pp. 91-100. 

16 Ryókei Kaginushi in IBK., Vol. 11, No. 2, March 1963, pp. 158-159. 
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thought of setting forth prophesy (prediction) that someone will attain perfect enlightenment 
in the future (z»yäkarana) originating in early Buddhism, culminates in the Lotus Sütra.!? 

In a passage of the second chapter of Kumärajiva’s version the idea of the Ten Categories 
is mentioned. This idea became very important in later Chinese and Japanese Buddhism. This 
passage is missing in the Sanskrit manuscripts found in Central Asia,!® but it is quite likely 
that it was in the original of Kumárajiva's version.!? 

Disciplines?? for ascetics are enjoined in the XIIIth chapter (Sukhavihäraparivarta) of the 
sütra.?! The Lotus Sütra enumerates various kinds of karma, and embodies the ideal of delive- 
rance from them.?? 

One characteristic of the concept of bodhisattva in the Lotus Sütra is the apostle idea, 
which is quite unique of this sütra.?? 

The central concept of the latter part of the sütra was regarded by Chinese and Japanese 
dogmaticians as that of the Eternal Buddha, which was elaborated upon in later days.?* But it 
was the magical effectiveness of this scripture that has become very popular among common 
people of Asia.” 

The Lotus Sütra was very influential in India. The thought of the “One Vehicle" was 
regarded as the essence of Buddhism by later Esoteric Buddhists, such as Advayavajra (11th 
or early 12th century).?* However, it was asserted by some other thinkers that the theory of 
the One Vehicle and that of the Three Vehicles should be adopted according to the situation in 
which one is placed.?? 

The idea of buddhadhätu is admitted implicitly in the Lotus Sütra.?? Faith in Buddha was 
extolled.?? Female deities are addressed in some dhäranis of the Lotus Sütra.3? 

There were, according to Paramärtha, more than 50 scholars in India who commented 


17 Tatsuhiko Taga: Juki Shisó no Genryü to Tenkai (ICRA OME HHA The sources and development 
of the vyäkarana thought) Kyoto: Heirakuji Shoten, March 1974. 7+9+4355+20 pp. 

18 Giei Honda in Shükyó Kenkyü, NS. Vol. 8, p. 108 f. 

19 Ono in Shükyö Kenkyü, NS. Vol. 2, No. 3, p. 102 f. 

20 Elements of Discipline (Sila, Zcára-gocara, sukha-sthita) in the Lotus Sūtra were discussed by Tsugunari 
Kubo, IBK., Vol. XVI, No. 2, March 1968, pp. 148-153. The moral significance of the practice of 
giving is especially stressed upon by Honshö Ueda in ZBK., Vol. 8, No. 1, Jan. 1960, pp. 292-295. The prac- 
tice in the 16th chapter of this sütra by Kaishuku Mochizuki in NBGN., Vol. 30, March 1965, pp. 
199-212; the practice in this sütra in general by Sonkyó Takitö in NBGN., Vol. 30, March 1965, pp. 
193-198. 

21 Honshö Ueda in IBK., Vol. 6, No. 2, March 1958, p. 132 f. The practice in the Sukhavihära- 
parivarta (XIII) was discussed by Kazuyoshi Kino in IBK., Vol. XII, No. 2, pp. 59-64; by Hirofumi 
Toda, IBK., Vol. XVI, No. 2, March 1968, pp. 154-161; by Sadahiko Kariya, JBK., Vol. XX, No. 2, 
March 1972, pp. 331-335. 

22 Shinjio Kamimura in JBK., Vol. 7, No. 1, Dec. 1958, pp. 135-139. 

23 Yoshiró Tamura in /BK., Vol. 11, No. 2, March 1963, pp. 816 ff. (in Engl.) 

24 The thought of the Cosmic Body in the Lotus Sütra was discussed by Gison Shioda in JBK., Vol. 
7, No. 2, March 1959, pp. 120-122. The Principal Buddha in the Lotus Sütra was discussed by Satoshi 
Yokoyama, IBK., Vol. XVI, No. 1, Dec. 1967, pp. 164-165. 

25 Sökichi Tsuda: Shina Bukkyd no Kenkyü, pp. 273-288. 

26H. Ui in Nagoya Daigaku Bungakubu Kenkyü Ronshü, No. 3. 

27 Gadjin M. Nagao in Tsukamoto Comm. Vol., pp. 532-14. 

28 Yöen Ariga, IBK., Vol. XX, No. 1, Dec. 1971, pp. 337-341. 

29 Faith in the second chapter of the Lotus Sūtra is discussed by Hiroyuki Oshima, Chao Gakujutsu 
Kenkyüsho Kiyó, No. 2, 1971, pp. 99-117. 

30 Naresh Mantri, JBK., Vol. XX, No. 1, Dec. 1971, pp. 152-153. 
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upon, or elucidated this sütra, but only the commentary by Vasubandhu was translated into 
Chinese.?! In China there were written many commentaries.?? 


31 Kimura in Kikan Shiikys Kenkyü, Vol. 2, No. 1, p. 104 f. 


32 The following were translated into Japanese: Xs #pzkYESES£E 33€ 20 vols. were translated into Japanese 
by Teiryü Nakasato in KIK., Kyóshobu, 1. K's HAME) 20 vols. were tr. into Japanese by 
Yóshü Tsujimori (tie): KIK., Kyóshobu 2. Fs pi 12 vols. were tr. into Japanese by 


Enichi Ocho: KIK., Kyóshobu 3, 5. KUH’, WEEK 10 vols. were tr. into Japanese by 
Kógaku Fuse: KIK., Kyoshobu 4, 5. 
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16.F.iii. Other Sütras with Close Relation to the Lotus Sütra 


There are some sütras which can be regarded as predecessors of the Lotus Sütra. The 
Sürangama-samädhi-nirdesa! i in which the Sürargama-samüdhi meditation is discussed, harbingers 
the Lotus Sütra in many respects. 

The Mahäbherihäraka-parivarta-sütra (KKE)? is supposed to be a forerunner of the 
Lotus Sütra. The Avinivarianiya-cakra-sütra. (7S3E zy aE) seems to be a link between the 
Wisdom Sūtra and the Lotus Sūtra. The Buddhabhäsita-sarva-vaipulya-vidyäsiddha-sütra (g 75 38 
^ $t),! is also closely connected with it. The “Sūtra on the Immeasurable Meanings” (4t 
344%)? lays the theoretical basis of the One Vehicle thought from the standpoint of Voidness.® 
It teaches the immediate way to attain Enlightenment. It is believed by some scholars to 
have been composed in China.’ The Samantabhadra-bodhisattva-dhyäna-caryädharma-sütra (A 
UGEBETIZEÉEÉ)) claims that this sūtra was taught at the end of the life of the Buddha. The 
same theme as in the Lotus Sūtra can be noticed in another sūtra (HHEÉE).? Here a Bodhisa- 
ttva (called 1l) asks the Buddha about various teachings. Various Hinayàna teachings were 
accepted as Mahäyänistic. Another sūtra (called WAFFE ERE) also aims at the 
synthesis of the practices of Sravakas, Pratyekabuddhas and Buddhas, by means of the practices 


of Bodhisattvas. This can be regarded as another offshoot of the same current as the Lotus 
Sütra.!! 


The Mahdsatya-nirgrantha-putra-vydkarana-sitra (KEE JER T PTB), and its prototype 
("3E EE Ty 73 [EH FL h(E’) are scriptures in which the conciliatory character of the 
Lotus Sütra has been further expanded and made thoroughgoing. It came into existence 
later than the Lotus Sütra.! Here the spirit of tolerance is conspicuous, with a Jain ascetic 
as the preacher of Buddhist teachings. 


1 Cf, Section III, n. 31. 

2Two vols. Translated into Chinese by Gunabhadra. This was translated into Japanese by Gyökei 
Mada in KIK., Hokkebu, pp. 249-286. 

S'This was translated into Japanese by Gyókei Mada in KIK., Hokkebu, pp. 287-367. Four vols. 
The translator is unknown. 

4 Translated into Chinese by Dharmaraksa. This was translated into Japanese by Gyökei Mada in 
KIK., Hokkebu, pp. 371-386. 

5 Nanjio (Catalogue, No. 133) gives the title: Amitdrthasitra, whereas Wogihara (Index, p. 132) gives 
the title: Anantanirdefa-sütra. Translated into Chinese by Dharmagäträyasa in 441 A. D. This was trans- 
lated into Japanese by Gyökei Mada in KIK., Hokkebu, pp. 201-224. 

6 Enichi Öchö in ZBK., vol. 2, No. 2, p. 100 f. 

7 Enichi Öchö in ZBK., vol. 3, No. 1, p. 113 f. 

S Translated into Chinese by Dharmamitra. This was translated into Japanese by Gyökei Mada in 
KIK., Hokkebu, pp. 225-248. Cf. Sókichi Tsuda: op. cit., pp. 289-349. 

9 Four vols. Taisho, No. 482. Translated into Chinese by Kumärajiva. This was translated into Japa- 
nese by Shujin Ninomiya in KIK., Kyóshübu, vol. 3. 

10'Three vols. Taisho, No. 627. Translated into Chinese by Dharmaraksa in 286 A. D. This was 
translated into Japanese by Kógaku Fuse in KIK., Kyóshübu, vol. 2. 

11 Other sütras relevant to the Lotus Sütra were translated in KDK., vol. 12. 

12 Ten vols. Nanjio, 170; Wogihara: Index, p. 72. Translated into Chinese by Bodhiruci in 520 A. D. 

13 Three vols. Nanjio, 178; Wogihara: Index, p. 123. Translated into Chinese by Gunabhadra in 435- 
443 A. D. 

14 B. Matsumoto: Hihyö, p. 213 f.; H. Nakamura, Tetsugakuteki Shisakuno etc., p. 4 f.; ditto: Indo Shisö no 
Shomondai, p. 245f.; also The Voice of Ahimsa, vol. V, No. 1-2, 1955, p. 79 f. Ohno: p. 133 f. 
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The Suvarnaprabhäsa-sütra,!® developing some traits already betrayed in the Lotus Sūtra, 
makes up a transitory link to Tantric Buddhism. This sütra is distinguishable for the reason that 
it elucidates the infinity of the life of Buddha! and contains various features, such as political 
ideas and Esoteric trends.!? The worship of Goddess Sarasvati is distinctively mentioned.!? 
This sütra became very popular among Chinese and Japanese due to its magical power.!? An 
edition in Sanskrit was published by Hókei Idzumi and another by J. Nobel. The latter pub- 
lished a Tibetan edition also.?? Fragments in the North Aryan languages have been discovered.?! 
The existing Sanskrit version of the sütra is nearest to the translation by Dharmaksema. The 
original came into existence in the 4th century, and, being gradually augmented, finally 
became similar to the original of the translation by I-tsing.?? The last chapter (qj SA fh) seems 
to have been added in later days by some editor.?? At any rate, the age in which this sütra saw 
light was the period of the Gupta Dynasty.?* This sütra became very important for its political 
thought set forth especially in the thirteenth chapter (Räjasästra-parivarta) .*5 

One sūtra (SEE RA RHE SEE) ,2° as an appendix to the above-mentioned sūtra, was used 
for repentence: a Chinese story of a Chinese who practised repentence by means of this sütra 
is related in it. 


16 JERA 4 vols. Taisho, No. 663. Translated into Chinese by Dharmaksema. This was translated 
into Japanese by Teiryü Nakasato in KIK., Kyóshübu, vol. 5. The Sanskrit text was edited for the 
first time in Japan.—Hókei Idzumi: The Suvarnaprabhdsa Sütra, a Mahäyäna Text called “The Golden 
Splendour” (Sfor&XRATEBRERE) Kyoto, the Eastern Buddhist Society, 1931. xvii+222 pp. &%P ii 
FÆ 10 vols, Translated by I-tsing in 703 A. D. This was translated by Kaikyoku Watanabe in KDK., 
13. Suvarnaprabhasottamasütra. Das Goldglanz-Sütra. Ein Sanskrittext des Mahäyäna-Buddhismus, nach den 
Handschriften und mit Hilfe der tibetischen und chinesischen Ubertragungen, edited by Johannes Nobei. 
Leipzig, Harrassowitz. 1937. R. E. Emmerick (tr.): The Stütra of Golden Light, Being a Translation of the 
Suvarnabhasottamasütra. SBB, XXVII. London: Luzac and Co., 1970. Reviewed by K. R. Norman, JRAS, 
1971. No. 2, 197-198. The Sanskrit text was translated into Japanese by H. Idzumi as Bonkan Taisho 
Shinyaku Konkómyo-kyó (#586%%8G 68R24236BB8&), Tokyo, Daiyükaku, June 1933. 2+207 pp. A verse of the 
Vyäghra-parivarta of the Swarnaprabhäsa was critically and philologically discussed by Yutaka Iwamoto in 
IBK., vol. 6, No. 1, Jan. 1958, pp. 298 f. This sütra was translated probably from Chinese into Uigurian 
in the 13th or 14th century. Suvarnaprabhdsa. Das Goldglanz-Sütra. Aus dem Uigurischen ins Deutsche übersetzt 
von W. Radloff. Nach dem Tode des Übersetzers mit Einleitung von S. Malov herausgegeben. 1-3, 1930, 
(Bibliotheca Buddhica, 27). The Uigurian version was carefully examined by Masao Mori in Shigaku Zasshi, 
vol. 71, No. 9, 1965, pp. 66-81. There exists an Old Khotanese text of the Siwarnaprabhäsa-sütra. (Monumenta 
Serindica, vol. 4, Appendix, p. 355). A “Kalmükischer Text," of the sūtra (jif{7k#247¢qgh) was discussed by 
Erich Haenisch, Festschrift Weller, 198 f. 

16 It is said that this sūtra sets forth the theory of the Three Bodies of Buddha. Bit, the Chinese 
monk explained it according to the One Vehicle Thought, whereas $, the Chinese idealist, according to 
the Three Vehicle thought. (Eda in ZBK., vol. 2, No. 2, p. 178 f.). 

17 Kogetsu, p. 707 f. 

18 Kogetsu, p. 625 f. 

19 S6kichi Tsuda in Shina Bukkyó no Kenkyü, pp. 263-269. 

20 Swvarnaprabhäsottamasütra. Das Goldglanz-sütra. Ein Sanskrittext’ des Mahäyäna-Buddhismus. Die .Tibetische 
Übersetzungen mit einem Wörterbuch. 2 Bande. Leiden: E. J. Brill, 1944, 1950. Reviewed by J. Rahder, HAS. 
X, 224-227, and JAOS. 72, 1952, 123-124. 

21 E, Leumann: Buddhistische Literatur, I, Leipzig, 1920. 

22 H. Idzumi: SK., New Series V, p. 97 f. 

23 T. Nakasato: op. cit., introd. p. 209. 

24 B. Matsumoto: Hihyö, p. 358 f. 

25 Supra. 

26 Not included in the Taishó Tripitaka. This was translated in KIK., Kyöshübu, vol. 5. 
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16.G. The Buddhävatamsaka-sütra 


16.G.;. Texts 


The Buddhävatamsakal-sütra has been a scripture of great importance in various cultural 
areas of the world.? The entire body of the huge Buddha-avatamsaka-sütra?? whose Sanskrit 
text has not wholly been preserved, has come down in two Chinese versions, the one 
translated by Buddhabhadra* together with other monks in 418-420 A. D. in sixty volumes, 
and the other by Siksänanda in 695-699 in eighty volumes, and also in the Tibetan version.’ 
The original name of the Houa-yen-ching (the Buddhävatamsaka-mahävaipulya-sütra 3 WE) 
seems to have been Gandavyüha.9 It is sometimes called #E#E#£E or Ei EE 

The “Sütra on the Original Action of Bodhisattva” (35jg73€$$)8 is very often regarded 
as the prototype of the Buddha-avatamsaka-sitra. However, the central figure in the former is 
Säkyamuni with his progress to enlightenment, whereas that in the latter is Mahä-Vairocana 
Buddha.?. 

With regard to the problems of the date when, and the place where the sütra was com- 
posed, the following is known. By about 350 A. D., the sütra had been made into one complete 
book of 60 volumes.!? Some scholars hold the view that the sūtra came into existence before 
the time of Nagarjuna, i. e., before the second century.! At any rate it preceded the 
Larger Sukhävati-vyüha-sütra; but, perhaps it can not be said to be older than the Saddhar- 
mapundarika. The youth Sudhana (3484 if) is recorded to have called on Bodhisattva Avalo- 
kite$vara to be taught, but the gäthäs of the 24th chapter (Avalokitesvara-vikurvananirdesa) 
of the Saddharmapundarika is in a form older than that of the Gamdavyüha.? 

It is generally admitted that the Sanskrit text now entitled 'Gandavyyüha"!3 and the 


1 With regard to the appellation Buddha-avatamsaka, cf. Unrai, pp. 848-849. The Chinese equivalent 
Hua-yen (308) means “Adorned with Various Flowers", i. e., the Lotus-Store-World (Wiii). (R. 
Kondé, NB., Vol. XIV, p. 38 f.) 

2H. Nakamura: “The Significance of the Buddhdvatansaka-sitra in the World History of Ideas" in 
Kegon Shisó Kenkyü, ed. by H. Nakamura. 

3Shiio: Kyöten, p. 315 f. Töhoku No. 44. In the past, however, the whole Sanskrit text of the 
Buddha-avatamsaka-sütra was transmitted to China (Hino in Yamaguchi Comm. Vol., p. 254 ff.). 

4K ELSE RE. Translated by Buddhabhadra into Chinese. This was edited in Chinese and trans- 
lated into Japanese, by Sokuó Etó in KDK., vols. 5, 6, 7. 

5 ABUS BERR (Taisho, 279), 80 vols. Translated by Siksänanda. Translated into Japanese by Sokud 
Etó in KIK., Kegonbu, vols. 1-4. Various versions of the Kegon Sütra, discussed by Zuiei Ito, Suzuki 
Nenpó, No. 3, 1966, 197-200. 

6 Kogetsu, p. 330 £.; Nanjio, 87; Bagchi: op. cit., p. 344. 

7 Kondó: SK., New Series X, 3, p. 110 f. 

8 Vol. 1, Nanjio, 100; Taisho, vol. 10, p. 446 f. 

9 Jitsugen Kobayashi in ZBK., vol. 7, No. 1, Dec. 1958, pp. 168. 

10 Ui: Kyöten, p. 71. (Revised ed. p. 118 f.) 

11 Kondó: SK., New Series X, 3, p. 108 f. 

12H. Idzumi: Seigo Kenkyü, I, p. 69 f. 

13 Cf. Winternitz: II, p. 325 f. The Sanskrit text was published: The Gandanyitha Sütra, critically edited, 
collating 6 Mss., by D. T. Suzuki and Hókei Idzumi. 4 parts. Kyoto: The Sanskrit Buddhist Texts Pub- 
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“Dasabhiimika-siitra”’!4, both of which are now included in the bulky Buddhävatamsaka-mahä- 
vaipulya-sütra, came into existence before Nägärjuna.!® The late Tatsuyama supposed that the 
Daíabhümika-sütra!'* was compiled in 50-150 A. D.!7 The Sanskrit text now entitled “Ganda- 
vyüha"!8 most likely belongs to the same period. In the alphabetical list (Arapacana) in the 
sūtra, the character “ysa” is mentioned;!? this is not of Indian, but of Khotanese origin. Sylvain 
Lévi believes that the character “ysa” was fixed between 100 B. C. and 100 A. D. in the 
alphabetical order.?? The writer of the present article is brought to the following conclusion:— 
The chapter of Gandavyüha must have been first composed by the people of Southern India 
who were in close contact with navigators or traders. However, the final form of the chapter 
must have been fixed somewhere in North-West or Middle India. The Gandavyüha is likely 
to have been composed in the early reign of the Kusána dynasty, i. e., 1-100 A. D.?! Scenes 
of the story or figures of the Gandavyäha are represented in the reliefs at Barabudur in late 8th 


lishing Society, 1934-1936. The fifth part which would contain raria lectio was not published because 
its MS. was destroyed in the war. New revised edition of photographic reprint, 1 vol. 551 pp. 
Tokyo: The Suzuki Foundation. Recently a critical edition was cdited: The Gandavyühasütra, ed. by 
P. L. Vaidya. Buddhist Sanskrit Texts, No. 5. Darbhanga: the Mithila Sanskrit Institute, 1960. The 
latter was critically examined and corrected by Kazuya Haseoka in IBK, vol. XIII, No. 1, Jan. 1965, 
pp. 392 ff. Textual variations of various versions of the Gandavyiiha were discussed by Kazuya Haseoka 
in ZBK. vol. 11, No. 1, Jan. 1963, pp. 320 ff. 

14 The Daíabhümifvara-sütra was formerly published by J. Rahder and Shinryü Susa (A) (cf. . 
Winternitz, II, p. 327; 626 f.). The seventh stage of the Dafabhümika-sütra was edited and examined by J. 
Rahder, Acta Or. vol. 4, 1926, 214—256. Afterwards, a more critical edition based upon eight MSS. 
was published: Dafabhümifvaro näma Mahäyäna-sütram. Ed. by Ryükö Kondo. Tokyo: The Daijó Bukkyö 
Kenyó-kai, Aug. 1936. vi4-219 pp. It was translated into English. (Megumu Honda: Annotated trans- 
lation of the Dasabhümika-sütra. Satapitaka, 1967, 115-276.) It was translated into Japanese with correc- 
tions on the editions and critical comments by Shöshin Tatsuyama: Bombun Wayaku Jüji-kyo, (REXCHIIR 
+-hb#&). Translated into Japanese by Yüsho Miyasaka, Butten (Kawade, Jan. 1969), 111—202. Translated 
into Japanese by Noritoshi Aramaki. Daijó Butten, vol. 8. Tokyo: Chüo-kóronsha, Nov. 1974. The words 
glorifying Bodhisattvas at the beginning of the Dafabhümika with a commentary on them by Sákyamati 
(8 th A. D.) exist in the Tibetan Tripitaka. (K. Tsukinowa in Shükyö Kenkya, NS. vol. 12, No. 5, p. 
76f.). A concordance of the various versions of the Daíabhümika-sütra was made by Shöhö Takemura in 
Bukkyógaku Kenkyü, Nos. 16 and 17, pp. 71-83. Sanskrit manuscripts and various versions of the Dasa- 
bhümika-sütra were collated by Shëhë Takemura (in this article). 

15 Once copies of the whole text of the Buddhavatamsaka were brought to China. (Hino in Yamaguchi 
Comm. Vol., p. 254 f.). 

16 The Sanskrit text of the Daíabhümika was discussed by Shöshin Tatsuyama in Bukkyó Kenkyü, vol. 
1, No. 2, p. 120 f. 

17 S. Tatsuyama: Bombun Wayaku Jujkyo (SEXCEDER-FHEEE), Nagoya, Hajinkaku, Jan. 1937. (2+20-+2+ 
64-250--31 pp.) Introduction, p. 7. 

18 The Gandavyüha Sūtra. Critically edited by Daisetz Teitaro Suzuki and Hökei Idzumi. New revised 
edition. Tokyo: The Society for the Publication of Sacred Books of the World, Feb. 1959. 551 pp. 
Kazuya Haseoka, A Comparative Study of Sanskrit, Tibetan and Chinese Texts of the Gandavyüha, 
Tohagaku, No. 33, Jan. 1967, 102 ff. Various versions of the Gandazyüha were examined by Kazuya Hase- 
oka, Suzuki Nenpó, Nos. 5-7, 1968-1970, 20-32. In the Chinese version of the Gandauyfha there is a mis- 
placement of passages on Maitreya the 52nd kalyänamitra. (Kazuya Haseoka, Töhögaku, No. 37, March 
1969, 154-160.) Some passages of the Gandauyüha were translated into Japanese by Kazuya Haseoka, Suzuki 
Nenpö, Nos. 5-7, 1968-1970, 19-32. 

19 Ysakäram parikirtayatah sarvabuddhadharma-nirdesavisayam nama prajhaparamitamukham avakräntam. 
(Gandavyüha, ed. by D. T. Suzuki, p. 450. cf, KHK EEE, vol. 58. Taisho, IX, p. 766 f.). 

20 Lévi Memorial, p. 355 f. 

21 Kegonkyó-Kenkyü, ed. by Nakamura, pp. 90-93. 
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century or early 9th century.?? At the end of the Gandavyitha, both in Sanskrit manuscripts and 
in Chinese and Tibetaf translations, we find the Bhadracari-pranidhäna-gäthäh, “the Prayer 
Verses concerning the Pious Acts."?3 

There was an independent sütra in which the main speaker was Samantabhadra.?* Later, 
it was incorporated into the Buddhävatamsaka.25 The second chapter of “ The Sūtra on the Original 
Actions of the Bodhisattva” (3E 3EXE)?* is another version of the Da$avihára of the Budd- 
hävatamsaka-sütra. In the “Ornament of Enlightenment-Mind Sūtra” (#EBREIBR D &R)37 
the Enlightenment-Mind (bodhicitta) is explained with the teaching of the Dasabhümika-sütra. 
The Buddhävatamsakatathägata-gunajfiänäcintya-visayävatära-nirdesa-sütra (4I HERE A tmo GS 8 
MERKE) is a precursor to the Great Buddhävatamsaka-sütra. “The Chapter on the Wonderful 
Object in the Great Buddhüvatamsakasütra" (25514, SERRE IS 23 3L2y)29 seems to be an 


abridgement of the contents of the text of the Great Buddhdvatamsaka-sütra.?? A sūtra that 
exists in Tibetan alone, called the Prafäntaviniscaya-pratihäryasamädhi-sütra,®! sets forth a kind of 
thought similar to that of the Avatamsaka-sütra. 

The thought of the Tathägatotpattisambhava-nirdefa-sütra, which was composed before the 
third century,?? seems to have derived from the Gandavyüha.3* 

The portions which were at first compiled as independent sütras were finally put together. 


22 The scenes were identified by Ryüshö Hikata in ZBK., vol. 8, No. I, Jan. 1960, p. 366. Also Ryüshó 
Hikata in Nakano Comm. Vol., pp. 1-50 (in Engl.). 

28 Kaikyoku Watanabe: Die Bhadracari, eine Probe buddhistisch-religióser Lyrik untersucht und herausgegeben (mit 
deutscher Ubersetzung von E. Leumann), Diss. Strassburg, 1912. Kogetsu, p. 299 f. St. Jiun left a study 
on Sanskrit manuscripts of this text (Torikoshi in MBGN., No. 9, p. 164 f.). A critical text of the 
Bhadracaryé-pranidhdna-géthih was newly edited by Atsuuji Ashikaga in Kyoto Unio. Comm. Vol. pp. 1-16. 
Äryabhadracaripranidhänaräja. Edited by Sunitikumar Pathak. Gangtok: Namgyal Institute of Tibetology, 
1961 (Sanskrit and Tibetan). Cf. Adyar LB. vol. XXVI, 1962, 288. The transmission and composition 
of the Bhadracaripragidhdna were discussed by Shindö Shiraishi in Memoirs of the Faculty of Liberal Arts and 
Edusation, No. 12, Dec. 1961, Yamanashi University, pp. 1-6 (in German). The Sanskrit text prepared 
by St. Jiun was critically edited by Shindö Shiraishi with a German introduction in Memoirs of the 
Faculty of Liberal Arts and Education, No. 13, Dec. 1962, pp. 1-18. The Khotanese text was found. Jes- 
Peter Asmussen: The Khotanese Bhadracaryüdeíana. Text, translation and glossary with the Buddhist Sanskrit 
original. (Historisk-filosofiske Meddelelser Kongelige Danske Videnskabernes Selskab Bind 39, nr. 2, Kobenhavn 
1961. Reviewed by G. Tucci, EW. vol. 13, 1962, 396-397. The New Khotanese text of the Bhadracaryä-desanä 
(HRR) was translated into Japanese by Taijun Inoguchi in Bukkyögaku Kenkyü, Nos. 16-17, 1959, 
pp. 87-97. (Cf. Monumenta Serindica, vol. 4, Appendix, p. 356.) The Bhadracaripranidhäna in Korea (10th 
century) was discussed by Peter H. Lee, JAOS. vol. 81, 1961, 409—414. The content of the Bhadracari 
was discussed by Ryóshü Takamine in Nanto Bukkyé, vol. 1, Nov. 1954, pp. 13-26. 

AKKUS, Taisho, vol. 10, p. 883a-884. 

25 Jitsugen Kobayashi in ZBK., vol. 8, No. 1, Jan. 1960, p. 136 f. 

28 | vol. Translated into Chinese by K'Khien. Taisho, No. 281. This was translated into Japanese by 
Sokuó Etó in KIK., Kegonbu, vol. 4, pp. 197 f. 

27 Translated into Chinese by Kumárajiva in 384—417 A. D. This was translated into Japanese by 
Sokuó Etó in KIK., Kegonbu, vol. 4, p. 259 f. 

282 vols. Taisho, No. 303. Translated into Chinese by jfiànayaías in 618-907 A. D. This was trans- 
lated into Japanese by Sokuó Etö in KIK., Kegonbu, vol. 4, pp. 223 f. 

29 Translated into Japanese by Sokuó Etó in KIK., Kegonbu, vol. 4, p. 245 f. 

30 The lith chapter of the Avatamsaka-sütra can be regarded as an epitome of the whole sūtra. (Hino 
in IBK., vol. 5, No. 1, p. 305 f£). 

$1 Translated from Tibetan into Japanese by Tsukinowa in Bukkyögaku Kenkyü, NS., vol. 1, p. 19 f. 

82 Translated by Jikido Takasaki from the Tibetan into Japanese. Daijó Butten, vol. 12. Tokyo: Chüókó- 
ronsha, May 1975. 

33 Takao Kagawa, IBK. vol. 15, No. 2, March 1967, 198-201. 
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The whole text of the Buddhävatamsaka-sütra as a bulky work was fixed somewhere in Central 
Asia, for it refers even to China and Kashgar.** This sūtra, being introduced into China, 
Korea and Japan, became very influential.?5 


34 Hajime Nakamura: Kegon Shiso Kenkyi. 
36 3k4N's EREHE FE 20 vols. was translated into Japanese by Y. Sakamoto in KIK., Kyöshobu, 6, 
7, 8, 9a. 
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16.G.ii. The Thought 


In the introductory portion the throne at Buddhagayä on which Sakyamuni attained 
Enlightenment is represented as symbolizing the Lotus-Store-Ornament World (S SERE NE 
HR), i. e., the realm of the Truth.? Unlike other sütras, it is not Säkyamuni, but bodhisattvas 
and other divine or human beings who preach in this sütra; their preachings are sanctified by 
their being ascribed to the period immediately after the enlightenment of the Buddha. Säri- 
putta and other great disciples are said not to have understood the purport of the sermons.? 
The ultimate state of the Enlightened One is here described as “the Ocean Seal Meditation” + 
although various meditations are taught in this sütra.5 

The doctrine of bhümis or the Ten Stages$ by which Buddhahood may be attained was 
first formulated among sects of Conservative Buddhism, developed in the Prajfüáüpàramità- 
sütras, and was finally established in the Buddha-avatamsaka.’ When the idea of the Ten Bhümis 
came into existence, the life of the Buddha was adapted to the scheme, as in the cases of the 
Mahävastu, Prajfiápáramità and Buddhàvatamsaka-sütras,? In this connection, a feature of this 
sütra is the frequent use of the number “ten”, which represents continuation of many,’ or 
the total of natural numbers.!? 


1 Kumatar6 Kawada and Hajime Nakamura, ed.: Kegon Shiso (3X4 E49, The thought of Avatamsaka). 
Kyoto: Hözökan, Feb. 1960. 526 +40 pp. Kyödö Ishii: Kegon Kyögaku Setritsu shi (RECRE A 
history of the formation of the Avatamsaka thought). Tokyo: Ishii Kyödö Hakase Ik6 Kankókai (GFE 
währe), 1964. 449 pp. Reviewed by Zend Ishigami in Suzuki Nempö, No. 1, March 1965, 
pp. 100-102. Kóshó Shimizu in Nanto Bukkyé, No. 2, May 1955, pp. 13-27; No. 3, May 1957, pp. 
11-24. Joichi Suetuna: Kegonkyó no Sekai (EGEDE The world of the Gandavyüha-sütra). Tokyo: 
Shunjüsha, March 1957. ii+178 pp. Kyëson Tsuchida: Kegon Tetsugaku Shóronkó (HEMMA A short 
treatise on the Kegon philosophy), Naigai Shuppan, 1922. A reprint with an introduction by Toshiró 
Uemoto, Tokyo: Shinsensha, 1971. Garma C. C. Chang: The Buddhist Teaching of Totality. The Philosophy 
of Hwa Yen Buddhism. University of Pennsylvania Press, 1974. (A systematic treatment of Hwa Yen 
thought.) Torakazu Doi, Das Kegon Sutra. Eine Einführung. Tokyo: Deutsche Gesellschaft für Natur-Volker- 
kunde Ostasiens. Kommisionsverlag: Otto Harassowitz, Wiesbaden, 1957. 46 pp. Reviewed by H. Dumou- 
lin, Monumenta Nipponica, vol. 12, Nos. 3-4, 1956, 196-198. Torakazu Doi in Nanto Bukkyö, No. 7, Dec. 1959, 
pp. 61-77. The Non-discriminative Knowledge (avikalpajnana) chiefly set forth in this sütra was discussed 
by Joichi Suetuna in Kagaku Kisoron Kenkyd, vol. 6, No. 4, 160-171. Shóhei Baba in Kenkyü to Hyoron 
(Jt k PER), No. 7, 1962, pp. 1-28; No 8, 1962, pp. 1-24. Yukio Sakamoto: The concept of ‘man’ in 
the Hua-yen Sūtra, NBGN. vol. 33, March 1968, 97-107. Sattvas in the JDafabhümikasütra was discussed 
by Shóji Matsumoto, ZBK. vol. 16, No. 1, Dec. 1967, 114-115. The light of the Buddha was symboli- 
cally set forth in the Hua-yen Sütra. (Ryokei Kaginushi, Buddhist Seminar, No. 6, Oct. 1967, 34—45; 
No. 7, May 1968, 45-59.) 

2 Takamine in Bukkyó Kenkyü, vol. 7, Nos. 2 and 3, p. 61 f. 

$ Taisho, vol. IX, p. 680 a. 

4XSE[Z8K. Yukio Sakamoto in Shükyö Kenkyü, NS., vol. 13, No. 6, p. 1 ff. 

6 Takamine in Bukkyógaku Kenkyü, No. 2 , p. 1 ff. 

6 The Ten Stages were discussed by Kumataró Kawada in ZBK., vol. 6, No. 2, March 1958, pp. 
186-189; by Ryüjó Kanbayashi in Kikan Shükyö Kenkyü, vol. 1, No. 2, p. 12 f. Miyamoto: Daijö, p. 
559 f.; K. Midzuno in ZBK., vol. I, No. 2, p. 63 f. 

7? The theory of bhümis developed very early in Buddhism, and later it was adopted by Mahayana 
and developed. Akira Hirakawa in IBK. vol. XIII, No. 2, March 1965, pp. 290-310. 

8 Hisao Inagaki in IBK. vol. 11, No. 2, March 1963, pp. 797 ff. (in Engl.) 

9 Sökichi Tsuda: Shina Bukkyó no Kenkyà (> TALDI), p. 18. 

10 Joichi Suetuna: Kegonkyó no Sekai (op. cit.), p. 136 f. The Kegon (Avatamsaka) sect represents all 
the natural numbers with “ten”. They say, “being established by conditions, ‘one’ is the same as 
*ten'." This means that any optional natural number can represent all the natural numbers. (J. Sue- 
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The Sütra is relevant to various religious and philosophical thoughts.!! According to the 
Dafabhümika-sütra, the mode of action of Superior Wisdom (prajfiákára) differs with sentient 
beings. The Superior Wisdom founded upon morality (fila) and concentration (samādhi) is 
distinguished from the inferior wisdom dominated by ignorance and wrong desire.? In 
order to exhort disciples to practise meditations, a sort of idealism that all the universe is 
nothing but the outcome of Mind (cittamätraka) is strenuously taught.!? Already in the Dasa- 
bhümika-sütra the thought of External Power is set forth.’ 

The interconnection!5 between one individual and the whole universe was especially 
stressed by the Buddhävatamsakasütra, which asserted that the altruistic spirit of benevolence or 
compassion (maitri, karund) should be the fundamental principle of Mahayana Buddhism. 
The various aspects of this spirit were set forth in many passages.!? 

This sütra propounds the manifestation of all kinds of the Buddha’s activity as the natural 
outflow of the Cosmic Body caused by the Buddha’s great compassion towards living beings 
(tathägata-gotra-sambhava). “Now, in every living being, there exists the Essence of :he Tatha- 
gata, arisen in the form of embryo. But these living beings do not know about it."!7 

In the works of Kegon some scholars try to find the logic of Sokuhi, i. e. “self-identity in 
absolute contradictions.” 18 
The bodhisattva aspiring for the enlightenment displays various activities basing himself 
on bodhicitta (“The Mind for Enlightenment”).!® This sūtra stresses the significance of 
‘good friends’. They are indispensable for our elevating ourselves spiritually.?° 

Throughout the whole Buddhävatamsaka-sütra we find many sayings which remind us of 
the Madhyamika school. The truth or reality is often expressed in its Chinese versions with the 
terms $244 or EJA, which originate in the translations of Kumärajiva. Their Sanskrit 
original terms are dharmatd, sarvadharmänäm dharmatä, dharmänäm gambhiradharmatä, dharmänäm 
dharmalaksana, sarvadharmatathatà, bhüta, sarva-dharmänäm bhütanaya, dharmasvabhäva, prakrti, 
tattvasya laksana. Although their connotations are different, they virtually mean the same prin- 
ciple, which is, in actuality, not different from Dependent Origination (pratityasamutpäda)) .?! 


tuna in Kiso Kagaku, 1951, No. 23, p. 719 f). The mathematical thought in the Avatamsaka-sütra was 
discussed by Keiichi Koyama in 7595 University Asian Studies, No. 1, pp. 47-55. (in German). 

11 The term jAüzna-mdyd was interpreted as the basic knowledge upon which religious knowledge can 
appear. Shöhei Baba in IBK. vol. XII, No. 2, pp. 171-174. 

12 Kumataró Kawada (in Engl. in ZBK., vol. 10, No. 1, Jan. 1962, pp. 329 f. 

13 K. Yasui in Yamaguchi Comm. Vol., p. 196 f. Junsho Tanaka in Nanto Bukkyó, No. 4, Dec. 1957, 
pp. 10-15. Jitsugen Kobayashi in ibid., pp. 16-29. Discussed by many scholars in collaboration, in a 
special number of Nanto Bukkyö, No. 7, Dec. 1959. 122 pp. 

14 Kakue Miyaji in ZBK., vol. 6, No. 2, March 1958, pp. 53-63. The Buddhänusmrti in the Dasa- 
bhümika-sütra was discussed by Zennyo Kurita, T7öyögaku Kenkyü, No. 1, 1965, 27-36. 

16 Hajime Nakamura: Interrelational Existence, Moore Comm. Vol. 107-112. Yoshifumi Ueda: 'The World 
and the Individual in Mahäyäna Buddhist Philosophy, PREW. vol. XIV, No. 2, July 1964, 157-166. 

16H. Nakamura: Kegon Shisó Kenkyü, pp. 134-137. 

17 Jikid6 Takasaki in IBK., vol. 7, No. 1, Dec. 1958, p. 348 f. (in Engl.) 

18'This was advocated by D. T. Suzuki. Cf. J. Suetuna, The Eastern Buddhist, (New Series), vol. II, 
No. 1, August 1967, 77-81. 

19 Bodhi-citta, sama-citta, and udära-citta were discussed by Taishi Tagami, IBK. vol. 16, No. 1, Dec. 
1967, 116-117. 

20 Ryöken Yamada in JBK., vol. 1, No. 2, March 1961, pp. 201-204. 

21 Kegonshisö Kenkyü, pp. 95-127. Discussed by Daiei Kaneko, Tanaka Comm. Vol. 1-9. The concept of 
pratityasamutpáda in the Dafabhiimtka was discussed in the light of a Tibetan interpretation by Zuiei Ito, 
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It has often been believed that the philosophy of Plotinus was highly influenced by 
Indian thought. In the Ennead we find some passages which remind us of the sayings of the 
Buddhávatamsaka-sütra. It is probable that the latter influenced the former.?? 

The Chinese versions of the Buddhävatamsaka-sütra are not literal translations faithful to 
the Sanskrit original, but occasionally betray modifications or twisted interpretations by the 
Chinese translators so that they would be acceptable to the common people of ancient China. 
In some passages Confucian influences can be noticed. (a) Indians, including Buddhists, spoke 
very nonchalantly about sex relations. However, it seems that at least those among the Chinese 
who followed the Confucian rules of propriety, disliked outspoken descriptions of these things 
and in their translations of the sūtra they tried to bypass them. To use such words as “embrace” 
or "kiss" in the holy scripture was not permissible for gentlemen educated in Confucian 
propriety, and so the translators masked the vulgar meaning of these words by way of transli- 
teration with abstruse Chinese characters. (b) The Chinese translators always had the ethics 
of social hierarchy in mind. In the original Sanskrit text of the sütra there is a story that a 
prostitute fell deeply in love with a prince. In ancient Indian society certain kinds of prostitutes 
ranked rather high in the social scale and were rich and privileged. In a Confucian society 
this would not be tolerated. It was unthinkable that a girl of lower birth should court a prince. 
So the whole story was emended in the Chinese versions. In a story of a millionaire-navigator 
his status as slave (dasa) is not translated in the Chinese versions.?? 

This sütra has been very influential throughout the whole history of Korean and 
Japanese religions and the daily life of common people up to the present. 


Suzuki Nenpé, No. 8, 1971, 28-45. 

22 There are some similarities between the philosophy of this sütra and that of Plotinus (e.g. En- 
neados II, 9, 16 and Siksänanda’s Tr. vol. X. Taisho, vol. X, p. 53 a; Enneados V, 8, and Gandavyüha 
p. 7, L. 23-p. 8, l. 3; p. 347, 1. 24 etc.) as was discussed by H. Nakamura in Kegon Shisö, pp. 127-134. 

23 Kegonshisö Kenkyü, pp. 137-142; H. Nakamura (in Engl): Festschrift Liebenthal, Santiniketan, 1957, p. 
156 f. 
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16.H. Pure Land Buddhism and the Ratnaküta-sütra 


16.H.;. Pure Land of Amitäbha 


Pure Land Buddhism has a long history of development.! In the figure of Amitabha we 
find features from various sources.? Once it was asserted that Amita is a corrupted form of 
amrta (immortal), and the figure of Pure Land (Sukhávati)? came from that of the heaven of 
Visnu.* However, this theory cannot be adopted in toto, for the word amitäyus was used in 
Buddhism before the rise of Pure Land Buddhism. The feature of being ‘endless’ (amita) 
with regard to splendor, life and living beings to be saved, can be noticed in common in the 
teachings of four sects, 1. e. Mahásamghikas, Ekavyavaharikas, Lokottaravadins and Kurku- 
tikas.9 But it is likely that early Pure Land Buddhism appeared from among the orders of 


1 Unrai Bunshü; Shinkó Mochizuki: Jédokyé no Kigen oyobi Hattatsu (AADEL The origin and 
development of Pure Land Teaching). Tokyo: Kyóritsusha 3&yr#t, 1930. Keiki Yabuki: Amidabutsu no 
Kenkya ([n]gs i EA ODER, Studies on Amitabha Buddha), revised. ed. Tokyo, Dec. 1937. 474--46 pp. Unrai 
Bunshü, p. 284 f. Shinkó Mochizuki: Bukkyó Kyöten Seirisu-shi-ron  (4A2&25 3t sr dag Studies on the 
compilation of Buddhist scriptures), Kyoto, Hözökan, 1946, pp. 1-236. Sóchü Suzuki: Kihon Daijo Jödo 
Bukkyó (tAk TEMP +148 Pure Land Buddhism, basic Mahäyäna), Tokyo, Meiji-shoin, July 1959. 4+ 
4+6+4201 pp. Ryoon Yoshioka (MR), in Shinran Shónin Shichihyakkai-ki Kinen Ronbunshü (38M K-L E 
HERAA The 700th Anniversary commemoration volume in honor of St. Shinran), published by 
Nanao Otani Gakujó (E E13), Ishikawa Prefecture, 1961. Hajime Nakamura in ‚Jödo Sambukyó 
(Iwanami Bunko), vol. 2. Briefly discussed in Mitsuyuki Ishida: Jödokyö Kyörishi (Pit se History 
of dogmas of Pure Land Buddhism), Kyoto: Heirakuji Shoten, 1962, pp. 1-55. Henri de Lubac: Aspects 
du Bouddhisme. Tome II: Amida. Paris: Editions du Seuil, 1955. Reviewed by H. Dumoulin, Monumenta 
Nipponica, vol. 12, Nos. 1-2, 1956, 144—146. Cf. Winternitz: HIL, vol. II, 310 f. Benkyö Shiio: Jödo 
Kyögi-ron (rt Hi Remarks on the doctrine of Pure Land.) Shito Benkyö Senshä, vol. 4 (Feb. 1972), 
285-448. Benkyó Shiio: Gokuraku no Ka:iboó (Ki238Q8%S)) Analysis of Pure Land), Shi Benkyé Senshi, vol. 1 
(Oct. 1971), 365-546. (A philosophical interpretation of Pure Land). Mizumaro Ishida: Oj6 no Shisö 
(aE 818 The idea of being reborn in Pure Land). Kyoto: Heirakuji Shoten, Oct. 1968. 4-+299-+10 
pp. Issai Funahashi: Bukkyd toshiteno Jédokyo ({L2%4 LTO Pure Land teachings as Buddhism). 
Kyoto: Hózókan, 1973. (avatvartika, niyatarási, Anutpattikadharmaksánti, karma and other topics are discussed). 
The historical connection between early Buddhism and Pure Land Buddhism was discussed by Kyöshö 
Hayashima, Acta Asiatica, No. 20, 1971, 25-44. 

2H. Nakamura in /BK., vol. 11, .1962. All the theories concerning the origin of the figure of Ami- 
tabha were examined by Kötatsu Fujita in Shükyó Kenkyü, vol. 38, No. 3, (Nr. 182), March 1965, pp. 
29-52; No. 4 (Nr. 183), March 1965, pp. 61-118. He concludes that the figure of Amitübha had its 
origin in the current of Indian thought. His magnum opus is: Kotatsu Fujita: Genshi Jodo Shisó no Kenkyü 
(OA + BA OBS Studies on Early Pure Land Buddhism). Tokyo: Iwanami, Feb. 1970. xviii4-630-F 48 
pp. Mitsuyuki Ishida, Jodokyó Kyérishi (PL History of Pure Land teachings), Kyoto: Heirakuji 
Shoten, Nov. 1962, pp. 1-40. Cf. Ryóon Yoshioka in IBK. vol. 14, No. 1, Dec. 1965, pp. 166-169. 

3 The term i% was discussed by Kótatsu Fujita in IBK. vol. 14, No. 1, Dec. 1965, pp. 56-65; 
by Hókei Hashimoto, IBK. vol. 15, No. 2, March 1967, 38-43. The Pure Land was interpreted in the 
modern light by Mitsuyuki Ishida, The Bukkyd Daigaku Kenkyü-kiyö (Journal of Bukkyö University), vol. 
50, Sept. 1966, 107-132;.by several scholars in Jódo Shügaku Kenkyü (Studies in Jodoshi Buddhism), No. 
1, 1966 (a specia! number), published by Chionin, Kyoto. Pure Land was discussed by Susumu Yama- 
guchi, Nihon Gakushiin Kiyo (Transactions of the Japan Academy) vol. XXVII, No. 2, June 1969, 53-66. 
A new light has been shed on this problem by Akira Sadakata in his Shumisen to Gokuraku (AYRU L 
Hi Sumeru and Pure Land) (Tokyo: Kodansha, Sept. 1973, 193 pp.) 

4 Unrai Bunshü, p. 221 f. 

5 H. Nakamura: op. ctt. 

6 Shinya Kasugai in Bukkyó Bunka Kenkyü, No. 4, p. 95 f. 
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laymen.” The idea that Amitabha receives his believers had its origin in Pali literature.? 

This Buddha had two names: Amitäyus and Amitäbha from early days. But the 
appelation ‘Amitabha’ appeared earlier than the appelation ‘Amitayus’, and later it was 
associated with the story of Dharmakara in his previous existences.!? The traditional philoso- 
phical explanation of both the epithets is as follows: Since the wisdom of emptiness pervades 
the whole atmosphere and reaches the dharma-spheres in the ten directions without limita- 
tion, it is called the "Infinite Light". The great compassion that dcvelops infinitely in the 
infinite course of history of humankind is called the “Infinite Life".!! This Buddha had other 
various names also.!? 

Before the composition of the Larger Sukhävati-vyüha-sütra there were the worshippers 
of Säkyamuni, those of Aksobhya, those of Amitabha and so on, among whom there were 
conflicts with regard to their beliefs and thoughts;!? and finally, the Pure Land of Amitabha 
became the most longed for by Northern Buddhists. In the Buddhävatamsaka-sütra the pure 
land of Amitäbha was regarded as the most inferior one among many pure lands, which 
are nearest to the defiled, mundane world (sahd).!4 It means that it was thought most accessible 
to common people. The tendency to suppose the existence of a happier land in the western 
direction is a religious belief which can be noticed among primitive tribes,!5 and Pure Land 
Buddhism must have shared it.!$ 

In earlier days the worship of Amitabha was closely connected with stäpa worship, but in 
later days both came to be separated. That is why there are few references to stüpa worship 
in Pure Land Sütras.!? 

The Játaka-like legend of Dharmákara is supposed to have originated somewhere in the 
district near Gandhára under the reign of the Kusäna dynasty.!® While he was a monk 
Dharmakara, he maintained the original vows (pirvapranidhdna)'!® to establish Pure Land. 

The idea of the ‘Original Vow’ can be traced in early Buddhism.?? 

When Pure Land Buddhism appeared for the first time, the consciousness of crisis that 


T Reimon Yuki in IBK., vol. 3, No. 1, p. 44 f. 

8 Egaku Mayeda in IBK., vol. 7, No. 1, Dec. 1957, pp. 44-56. Rydon Yoshioka asserted that the 
Sukhävativyüha-sütra had its origin in the Mahäparinibbäna-suttanta (IBK., vol 8, No. 1, Jan. 1960, p. 138), 
but probably only in terms of ideology. 

9 Other conjectures were refuted by Kötatsu Fujita in JBK. vol. XIII, No. 2, March 1965, pp. 15- 
469. Imagination of the figures.of Buddhas, especially of Amitábha, was discussed by Akira Kawanami, 
Jédo Shügaku Kenkyü, No. 2, 1977, 167-216. 

10 Akira Hirakawa: Nakamura Commemoration Volume, pp. 163-177. 

11 Susumu Yamaguchi: Dynamic Buddha and Static Buddha, translated into English by S. Watanabe, 
Tokyo, Risösha, 1958, pp. 74-75. (Reviewed by G. Tucci, in EW. vol. 10, Nos. 1-2, March-June 1959, 
p. 136). ; 

12 Variant names (-+—3¢1444) of Amitabha were examined by Töru Shibata, ZBK. vol. 15, No. 2, 
March 1967, 216-220. 

13 Tsuboi in ZBK., vol. 2, No. 1, p. 182 f. 

14 Kazuki in Bukkyó Bunka Kenkyü, No. 2, p. 17 f. 

15 Jóji Tanase in Ryükoku Daigaku Ronshü, Nos. 345, 346. Especially, No. 346, p. 46. 

16 Shóhó Takemura in Shinshé Kenkyü, vol. 4, Sept. 1959, pp. 96-109. 

17 Akira Hirakawa, IBK. vol. XIV, No. 2, March 1966, pp. 332-346. 

18 Takao Kagawa, IBK. vol. XIV, No. 2, March 1966, pp. 155-160. 

19 Various versions of Dharmakara Bodhisattva's pürvapranidhänas, discussed by Benkyö Shiio in his 
Bukkyö Tetsugaku, op. cit. appendix. 

20 Kötatsu Fujita, IBK. vol. 16, No. 1, March 1968, 28-35. 
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they were living in the age of moral degeneration! was very strong among the followers of 
Pure Land Buddhism.?? 


The worship of Amitabha Buddha is taught or mentioned in various sütras. But the tea- 
chings of the Pure Land (or the Pure Realm)?? as the Buddha-land of Amitäbha Buddha?! 
are chiefly based on the following scriptures...... 


1) The Smaller Sukhävativyüha-säira (The Smaller Pure Land Sutra) 


2) The Larger Sukhävativyüha-sütra (The Greater Pure Land Sūtra)? 
3) The Amitäyurdhyäna-sütra.?® 


21 Pafcakasäya was discussed by Yukihiko Asayama, IBK. vol. 15, No. 2, March 1967, 182-184. 

22 Takao Kagawa in IBK., vol. 8, No. 1. Jan. 1960, pp. 280-293. Reimon Yüki in Miyamoto: Daijö 
Seiritsu ete., p. 314 f. The background for the birth of Pure Land Buddhism, Kyóshó Hayashima in 
Yüki Comm. Vol. pp. 123-138. Hajime Nakamura, Introduction to his Japanese translation of the Three 
Pure Land Sütras. 

23 Kenneth Morgan (The Path of the Buddha) disapproves the term ‘Pure Land’ and uses the word 
‘Pure Realm’ for the reason that it is not anything local and concrete. The significance of Pure Land 
was discussed by Reimon Yüki in NBGN. vol. 26, March 1961, pp. 91-110. 

24 The Sanskrit original of the phrase “the Buddha-land is purified" is discussed by K. Takahata in 
Bukkyó Daigaku Gakukö, No. 1, p. 4i f. 

25 The tradition that the Larger Sukhdvati-vyitha-sitra was translated jointly by Buddhabhadra and Ratname- 
gha has been proved to be true. (Kótatsu Fujita, IBK. vol. 15, No. 2, March 1967, 22-31.) Of the 
Larger Sukhävativyüha there are at least 25 manuscripts, mostly in Japan and Nepal. (Kótatsu Fujita, 
Nakamura Comm. Vol. pp. 223-236.) 

26 The Sanskrit texts of the Larger and Smaller Sukhdvativyitha-sittras were tr. into Japanese in collation 
with Chinese versions by B. Nanjio: Bussetsu Muryöjukyö Bombun Wayaku Shina Goyaku  Taishó (LIRIS AFFE 
ELARRE RAIG Japanese tr. of the Sukhävativyüha-sütra in collation with five Chinese versions) 
and Bussetsu Amidakys Bombun Wayaku Shina Niyaku Taishi ARENA HR Japanese 
tr. of the Smaller Sukhdvativyitha in collation with two Chinese versions), Tokyo: Mugasanbó, April 1908. 
(Both were published in book form). 124-5--346 pp. Unrai Wogihara corrected Max Miller's edition 
in collation with the Tibetan version and unpublished Sanskrit manuscripts and Chinese versions. The 
corrected Sanskrit text and the Japanese tr. by U. Wogihara were published with the Tibetan version 
collated, and the Japanese tr. from the Tibetan version, by E. Kawaguchi and with Takakusu’s English 
tr. (just as in SBE., vol. 49, pt. 2), RAZA Ekk. Tokyo: Daitó Shuppansha, Dec. 1931. 502 
pp. cf. Winternitz, vol. 2, pp. 310 ff. However, it seems that Wogihara emended too much Max 
Müller’s text in some passages, which were pointed out by H. Nakamura in the Japanese tr.: Jödo Sanbukyo 
(Iwanami Bunko, 1963) cited below. Recently a new critical edition of the Sanskrit text of the Suk- 
hävativyüha was edited by Atsuuj' Ashikaga, Kyoto, Hözökan, 1965. vii+-67 pp. (Reviewed by Naoshiro 
Tsuji, Suzuki Nenpö, No. 2, 1965, 83-84.) The Sanskrit texts of the Larger and Smaller Sukhdvati-vyitha- 
sütras were translated into Japanese by H. Nakamura and K. Kino, and the traditionally resorted-to 
Three Sütras (i. e. both sütras of Sukhävati and the Amitäyurbuddhadhyäna-sätra) of Pure Land Buddhism were 
translated from Chinese into Japanese by K. Hayashima. (H. Nakamura, K. Hayashima and K. Kino: 
Jödo Sanbu-kyó YhE- Z: W8&E vol. 1, Dec. 1963. 376 pp., vol. 2, Sept. 1964. 217-r13 pp. Iwanami Bunko, 
The Iwanami Press, Tokyo. Rev. by Y. Iwamoto in Seinan Ajia Kenkyü, No. 13, Dec. 1964, pp. 59-70.) 
The Larger Sukhävati-vyüha-sütra was translated into Japanese by Kötatsu Fujita, (Bombun Muryöjukyö Shiyaku 
REC RETIERERRER) Kyoto: Higashi Hongwanji Shuppanbu, July 1972. 3+-139+15 pp. Translated into 
Japanese by Yutaka Iwamoto. Kyoto: the author, 1968. Later Professor Fujita went to Nepal to get 
access to extant manuscripts of Pure Land Scriptures, and basing himself upon his own investigations he 
made some emendations on former editions, and published a new Japanese translation of the Larger and 
Smaller Sukhävati-vyüha-sütras. (Kötatsu Fujita: Bombun Wayaku Muryijukys. Amidakyó. Kyoto: Hözökan, 1975) 

The Three Pure Land Sütras were translated from the originals into Japanese by Susumu Yamaguchi, 
Hajime Sakurabe, and Mikisaburö Mori. (Daijö Butten, No. 6. Tokyo: Chào Köronsha, 1976.) 

Various Chinese versions were discussed in B. Shiio: Kyoten, p. 271 f. Shunei Tsuboi: Jódo Sanbukyö Gaisetsu 
Reel Outline of the Three Pure Land Sütras). Tokyo: Ryübunkan, Feb. 1956. 2+2+8+567+ 
28--20 pp. The Larger Sukhàzati-oylha-sütra (JKE), translated by Sanghavarman, 2 vols. tr. into Japanese 
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In order to bring this teaching home to the common people, the sutras relate that other 
Buddhas in the ten directions are glorifying this Buddha.?” 

The Smaller Pure Land Sütra?8 must be the oldest one.?? Being short, it has few clues to 
the date of its compilation, but probably it must have been written at a very early time. 

R. Mano asserts that the prototype of the Smaller Sukhdvati-vyfha originated around the 
same time as the Larger Sukhüvati-yyüha and prior to the Pratyutpanna-samädhi-sütra which 
originated before the 3i +T£É (translated into Chinese in the second century); and that one is 
led to the conclusion that the prototype of the Smaller Sukhdvati-vyiha was composed around 
the first century B. C.30 

The Tibetan version of the Smaller Sukhävativyüha-sütra is not necessarily a literal transla- 
tion of the Sanskrit original. It was influenced by the thought and experience of the Tibetans.?! 
One Chinese version which was mostly resorted to in China and Japan is called the Amida 
Sütra. It teaches that anyone who merely hears the name of Amitayus and thinks of it at 
the hour of death will be received by Amitabha to be born in the “blessed land", and that 
faith in that Buddha should be cherished.?? Whether the practice of reciting the name of 
Amitábha existed or not is not clear, although the practice of reciting the name in general 
had existed already in Early Buddhism.?? It was believed that the thought of those who are 


by Daitó Shimaji in KDK., and again by Shiio Benkyo in KIK., Hoshakubu, vol. 7. Another version of 
gathas of this text was edited by Atsuuji Ashikaga in IBK., vol. 1, No. 1, pp. 233-241. The gäthä 
Prakrit in this sütra was discussed by Kimura in Bukkyo Kenkyf, vol. 3, No. 5, p. 62 f. Tetsuryó Ebara 
(ENT): Daimuréjukyó no Meisho (EXER 4H: Controversial passages of the Sukhävativyfiha- 
sütra). Osaka: Sango Shoin, August 1969, 150 pp. 

The Amitäyurdhyäna-sütra (M FER), translated into Chinese by Kälayasas, was translated into Japanese 
by Daitó Shimaji in KDK., vol. 1., and again by Benkyó Shiio in KIK., Héshakubu, vol. 7; by K. 
Hayashima in Jóde Sanbukyó (Iwanami Bunko), op. cit. Buddhist Maháyána Texts. Pt. II: The Amitéyur- 
dhyäna-Sütra. Translated by Junjiro Takakusu. Oxford: Clarendon Press, 1894. Sacred Books of the East, 
vol. XLIX. This sūtra was discussed by Shinya Kasugai, Bukkyé Bunka Kenkyü, 1953, No. 3, 37 f. A 
slightly different manuscript of the Chinese version of the Amitäyurdhyänasütra was found in the district 
of Turfan. (Senshi Ogasawara in Monumenta Serindica, vol. 2, pp. 256-259.) 

The Smaller Sukhävativyäha-sütra, (Sa)URhERR), translated into Chinese by Kumärajiva, was translated 
into Japanese by Daitö Shimaji in KDK., vol. I, and again by Benkyö Shiio in KIK., Hoshakubu, vol. 
7; by K. Hayashima in Jódo Sambukyö, vol. 2 (Iwanami Bunko, cited above); explained by Yügi Kashiwabara 
in Daizökyö Köza, vol. 2, Tokyo, Töhö Shoin, 1932. Its contents were discussed in Ryóshü Takamine 
(EET H1): Amidakyo Josetsu (BPE Introduction to the Smaller SukAavativyüha-sütra), Kyoto: Nagata 
Bunshódó, March 1959. 220 pp. An Uigurian version of this sūtra was found. (S. Kasugai in IBK., 
vol. 2, No. 2, p. 327 f). Various Chinese versions are discussed by B. Shiio in Kyöten, p. 375 f. A 
different manuscript of Bo[Zfei£ was found in Central Asia. (Discussed by Senshü Ogasawara in Monumenta 
Serindica, vol. 1, pp. 204f.) Peculiar use of gerund in this text was discussed by H. Kimura in Bukkyo-gaku 
Kenkyü, No. 7, p. If. The Sanskrit text of the Smaller Sukhävati-vyüha transmitted in the Ishiyamadera 
(HUW) Temple in Japan was introduced and discussed for the first time by Atsuuji Ashikaga in IBK., 
vol. 3, No. 2, pp. 766-773. 

27 Arcisskandha-buddha (4&4) in the Smaller Sukhävativyüha-sütra is the Buddha from whose shoulder 
fiames come out. (R. Hikata in Yamaguchi Comm. Vol., p. 124 f.). 

28 Various versions of the Smaller Pure Land Sütra were discussed by Shiio: Kyóten, p. 375 f. and 
Shinya Kasugai in Bukkyö Bunka Kenkyü, No. 4, p. 95f. There is an Uigur version of the Sukhävativyüha- 
sütra, discussed by Jirö Mori in IBK., vol. 4, No. 1, p. 48f.; vol. 6, No. 2, p. 128 ff. 

29 The primitive form of Pure Land Sütras was discussed by Hökei Hashimoto in ZBK. vol. XII, 
No. 2, March 1964, pp. 72-78. 

30 Ryükai Mano, JBK. vol. XIV, No. 2, March 1966, pp. 171-180. 

31 Hajime Nakamura in Iwai Comm. Vol. pp. 418—430. 

“2 The Sanskrit original of the word "Æ" which has been frequently used by Chinese and Japanese 
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going to pass away and to be received by Amitabha at the death-bed is not disturbed.*4 

As the causes for the birth in the Pure Land the Bodhi-mind, hearing of the name 
of Amitäbha Buddha, directing one's thought toward Amitabha and planting roots of 
goodness?? are mentioned in the Sukhavativyüha-sütras.39 Throughout all Pure Land Scriptures 
of India, meditation upon Amitäbha Buddha (Buddhänusmrti)?” was the essential practice. 
However, Shan-tao of China interpreted it as meaning 'invocation to him by repeating his 
name'. Since then, this interpretation has been subscribed to by most Chinese and Japanese 
Pure Land Buddhists.38 The all-embracing, compassionate character of Amitabha was most 
appealing to Northern Buddhists. He is said to have made 48 vows to save living beings from 
sufferings, when he was a monk called Dharmáàkara?? in the past lives. However the so-called 
Eighteenth*? vow has been most esteemed by the Shinshü sect of Japan. 

There is no doubt that the Larger Sukhdvativyüha-sütra (IE ME) was in existence before 
200 A. D.*! It is presumed that this sütra was compiled in the age of the Kusäna Dynasty, 
i. e., the first and second centuries A. D., by an order of the Mahisäsaka bhiksus, which flouri- 
shed in the Gandhara region.*? It is likely that the Larger Sukhävati-vyüha-sütra owed greatly 
to the Lokottaravädins for its compilation. In the Sütra there can be found many elements 
in common with the Mahävastu.*? The Larger Sukhàvati-vyyüha-sütra was composed after the 
pattern of avddana.‘4 

It is likely that the original of the Larger Sukhdvati-vyitha brought to China by Sanghavar- 
man may have been written in Gändhäri or any other Prakrit similar to it.45 The Chinese 
translation of the Larger Sukhävativyüha-sütra by Sanghavarman evidences some traits of 
Gändhäri and the fact that Kharosthi manuscripts existed in China in that period will also 
support this supposition.‘ 


is upapadyate. (Nakano in IBK., vol. 3, No. 1, p. 148 f). 

33 Yüken Ujitani in NBGN. vol. 30, March 1965, pp. 51-70. 

34 Kótatsu Fujita in JBK. vol. XII, No. 2, March 1964, pp. 14-25. 

35 Originally, planting roots of goodness was stressed more than Buddhasmrti. (Harada in Bukkyö Kenkyü, 
vol. 2, Nos. 2-3, p. 126 f.). 

36 Hisao Inagaki in IBK., vol. 8, No. 1, Jan. 1960, p. 368 f. Cf. Tesshö Kondó (in Engl.) in IBK., 
vol. 8, No. 2, March 1960, pp. 233-236. Ryöji Oka in ZBK., vol. 9, No. 1, Jan. 1961. p. 136 f. R. 
Hadani in Morikawa Comm. Vol., pp. 13-22. 

37 Buddhánusmrti was discussed by Kótatsu Fujita in NBGN. vol. 30, March 1965, pp. 235-251. 

38 Discussed in Ui Comm. Vol., p. 7 ff. Wogihara explains that the word means to give rise to faithful 
thought to put faith in Amitabha ten times (Unrai Bunshä, pp. 260-284), whereas Jir Mori explains 
the word + to mean the Ten Goods (-+3%) for being born in heaven. (IBK., vol. 4, No. 1, p. 48 f). 

39 The character of Dharmäkara is fully discussed in Sen'e Inaki (Hay): Hozs Bosatsu-ron (EN 
EXE Essays on Dharmäkara the Bodhisattva), Kyoto: Hyakka-en, Nov. 1962. 144455 pp. 

40 The Eighteenth Vow was discussed by Terukuni Miki in ZBK., vol. 8, No. 2, March 1960, pp. 
118 f. 

41H. Ui: Kyoten, p. 76 (revised ed. p. 125); Mochizuki (Bukkyo, p. 204) asserts that the Larger 
Sukhävati-vyüha was compiled 100 years prior to Nägärjuna. 

42S. Kesugai: Bukkyd Bunka Kenkyü, No. 2, p. 45 f. 

43 Ryöon Yoshioka in ZBK. vol. 11, No. 1, Jan. 1963, pp. 136-137. 

44 Egaku Mayeda in Yuki Comm. Vol. pp. 93-122. 

45 For example, Kaundinya in the Sanskrit original was translated as JAS. The original ran as 
kodifia, and Sanghavarman took it for kojzjfia, whereas it is likely that the scribe of the existing Sanskrit 
manuscript derived other words as follows: kodina—komdinina—Kaundinya. (John Brough at a lecture 
at the University of Tokyo.) 

46 John Brough, BSOAS. vol. XXVIII, part 3, 1965. Tohdgaku, No. 32, June 1966, 164-172. 
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The Chinese version of this sitra now read most frequently is generally considered to have 
been done by Sanghavarman, but it is likely that the real translator was Sangharaksa (4 
yE). Of the several versions of this sūtra, the one by Bodhiruci (HEHE HE) represents the 
latest pattern.*? There are tremendous discrepancies between the Sanskrit original and the 
Chinese versions. It is supposed by some scholars that a lot of passages were inserted by 
translators in the Chinese versions.*? For example, some scholars believe that the passage 
of the Five Evils (s£. EE?) was added in China,5? whereas others reject this supposition.?! At 
any rate the several versions are different from each other to a fairly large extent.5? 

dE FFER is the newest form of translating the Sukhävati-vyäha-sätra, representing an 


abridgment and modification of BEBSSUs ESF and jd TEX Ane of the AAR. 
The 4&3; 3tlE EE, another later Chinese version of the Sukhävati-vyüha-sütra translated 
by Fa-hsien (ZE!) is somewhat influenced by Esoteric Buddhism, being mingled with the ideas 
of altruism and universal salvation.5* 
The Tibetan versions of the Smaller and Larger Sukhävativyüha-sütras were influenced 


and twisted by traditional ways of thinking of Tibetans and the topolcgical conditions of 
Tibet.55 

The sütra teaches as follows:......In the past life many aeons ago Amitabha was a monk 
called Dharmakara. He made vows to save all suffering beings so that there would be no 
suffering living beings when he attained Enlightenment. Now that he has attained Enlighten- 
ment and has become Amitabha, anyone who keeps his name will be certainly saved by him 
to be born in the Pure Land(Sukhävati). 

The original concept of faith in Pure Land Sütras was not a devotional one (bhakti),5” but 


47 Nogami: NB., No. 15, p. 180 f. 

4S B. Matsumoto: Hihyö, pp. 258-276. 

49 S, Tsuda dealt with the sütras very critically. Sökicht Tsuda: Shina Bukkyó no Kenkyü (> TALEKO 
HX, Studies in Chinese Buddhism), Tokyo: Iwanami-shoten, 1957. The passage of ‘Revealing the Buddha's 
True Purpose of Appearing in the World’ appears only in the Wei translation (Jüshin Ikemoto: IBK., 
vol. 6, No. 1, Jan. 1958, p. 126 f.). 

50 Unrai, p. 235. Discussed in detail by Jüshin Ikemoto (hu AM) in Ryükoku Daigaku Ronshü, No. 
350, Oct. 1955, p. 82 f. 

51 Ikemoto: ZBK., vol. II, 1, p. 165 f.; Ryükoku Daigaku Ronshü, No. 350, Oct. 1955, p. 82 f. cf. Unrai 
Bunshà. 

52 Unrai, p. 230 f.; Shiio: Kyöten, p. 271 f. Kökun Sonoda (BiH AR): Muryöjukyö Shoihon no Kenkyü 
(ERFEHERKNDFG Studies on various versions of the Sukhävativyüha-sütra), Kyoto: Nagata Bunshödö, 
August 1960. 12-+3-+263 pp. The thoughts of the various versions of this sütra are discussed in Jüshin 
Ikemoto: Daimuryójukyó no Kyórishiteki Kenkyü (KSEE ORE PAIR, Studies on the Sukhävatiyyüha-sütra 
in the light of the history of dogmas), Kyoto, Nagata Bunshódó, June 1958. 4-+4-+-385 pp. 

53 Töru Shibata in JBK. vol. 12. No. 1, Jan. 1964, pp. 178-181. 

4 Tõru Shibata, IBK. vol. XIV, No. 2, March 1966, pp. 166-170. 

55 Hajime Nakamura in ZBK. vol. Il, No. 2, March 1963, pp. 145-153. Revised and enlarged in 
Hajime Nakamura: Tézat Bunka no Kenkyd, pp. 164-171. The way of translating in the Tibetan version 
of the Sukhävativyüha was discussed by Yukihiko Asayama, ZBK. vol. XIV, No. 2, March 1966, pp. 
147—149. 

956 Vows of Dharmákara differ with versions. Jiró Mori in IBK. vol. 11, No. 2, March 1963, pp. 
160-161. Sentences of the Vows by Dharmakara differ with versions. Töru Shibata in IBK. vol. 11, 
No. 1, Jan. 1963, pp. 199-202. Buddhas in the Forty-eight Vows were discussed by Yütai Ikeda in 
IBK. vol. XIII, No. 1, Jan. 1965, pp. 146-147. 


57 Loyalty (bhakti, sneha, anuräga) to lords in India, discussed by Minoru Hara, Suzuki Nenpö, No. 8, 
1971, 70-88. 
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faith in teachings ($raddhä),5® which is highly different from faith taught by later Chinese and 
Japanese Pure Land Buddhists.5? It is the pure and tranquil state of mind (prasdda) that is 
emphasized in Pure Land Sitras.® 

The descriptions of Pure Land in Pure Land sütras were greatly influenced by Brahmin 
and Hindu ideas and the topological situation of India.?! There was a process of the develop- 
ment of lotus (padma)-symbolism in Pure Land Buddhism. The final outcome of the thought 
was as follows: The aspirants of faith and assiduity are born transformed (aupapäduka) in the 
lotus-flowers. But those with doubt are born into the lotus-buds. They stay in the calyx of 
a lotus (garbhäväsa) for five hundred years without seeing or hearing the Three Treasures. 
Within the closed lotus-flowers they enjoy pleasures as though they were playing in a garden 
or a palace. Herc the two modes of birth for two kinds of aspirants are equally presented 
through lotus (padma)-symbolism.6? Women are born there as men.?? There lives no woman, 
although there live fairies (apsaras) of elegant and superb form. 

Anyhow, it is likely that Pure Land Buddhism inherited and developed the layistic ten- 
dency of early Buddhism.** 

Now time has elapsed. How should contemporary Pure Land Buddhists interpret Pure 
Land? Why is it that Pure Land Buddhism is not welcomed by the West? Such problems are 
discussed nowadays.65 

The worship of Samantabhadra was introduced into the Sukházati-vyüha-sütra,99 as well as 
that of Avalokitésvara and Sthämapräpta. 

Discussions on morality are set forth especially in the portions of the sütra which are 
included in some Chinese versions alone.97 

The Amitäyur-buddha-dhyäna-sütra (G39 JFE) is an exponent of thoughts more advanced 
in a sense than those found in any version of the Sukhdvativyitha-sittras.®8 It deals less with the 
description of the blessed land, but devotes more space to the exhortation of meditations 
(dhyana)°9 on Amitäyus, by means of which one may reach that land. There is a translation 
of this sütra in the Uigrian language. There remain many sütras in which meditation on the 


58 Hans-Werbin Köhler: Srad-dhä in der vedischen und altbuddhistischen Literatur, 1948. K. L. Seshagiri 
Rao: The Concept of Sraddhà (in the Brähmanas, Upanisads and the Gita). Phulkian Marg, Patiala: Roy 
Publishers, 1971. 

59 Hajime Nakamura in JBK. vol. 11, No. 2. March 1963, pp. 142-145. Revised and enlarged in 
Hajime Nakamura: Tézai Bunka no Kóryü. pp. 157-163. 

60 Faith (prasdda) in Pure Land Buddhism was discussed by Takao Kagawa, IBK. vol. 16, No. 1, March 
1968, 36-39. 

61 Hajime Nakamura in IBK. vol. 11, No. 2, March 1963, pp. 131-153. Revised and enlarged in 
Hajime Nakamura: Tézai Bunka no Köryü, pp. 131-173. 

62 Hisao Inagaki in JBK. vol. XIII, No. 1, Jan. 1965, pp. 396 ff. (in Engl.) 

63 When the Buddhist books speak of a sexual change in a Buddhist monk or nun, they mean change 
in the secondary sexual characteristics, which include even the external genetalia. P. V. Bapat, Change 
of Sex in Buddhist Literature, Belvalkar Fel. Vol. 209-215. 

64 Issai Funabashi in Otani Gakuhö, vol. 43, No. 4, 1964, pp. 1-11. 

65 Discussed by Jikai Fujiyoshi in his Jödokyö Shisó Kenkyü (Y#h j ce 8489822 Studies on Pure Land 
thoughts) (Kyoto: Kichüdo, April 1969. 5+4+404 pp.) 

66 Ryöon Yoshioka in IBK. vol. XIII, No. 1, Jan. 1965, pp. 218-220. 

67 The problem of ethics in Pure Land Buddhism was discussed by Yukio Hisaki and Shinjun Senga 
in NBGN. vol. 27, March 1962, pp. 95-132. 

$8 B. Matsumoto: Hihyö, p. 277 f., Ono, p. 176 f. 

69 Meditation in this sütra was discussed by Akira Kawanami in IBK., vol. 10, No. 2, March 1962, p. 122 f. 
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figure of the Buddha is explained; many of the translators of these sütras were the men who 
had come to China from Central India. Most probably these sütras were produced at the 
end of the fourth century. They relate many stories of the hells. Corresponding to this fact, 
paintings of the conditions of the hells have been discovered in a large number in Central 
Asıa.’0 Against the theory that the Amitäyurdhyäna-sütra was composed in either Central Asia or 
China, it is asserted that the contemplation on the place acquired by the merits of pure acts 
(TI YP MEAL EL) derived from the traditional attitude of contemplation in India."! This sūtra 
was explained by Shan-tao,?? the Chinese monk, as setting forth the teachings under the 
authority of Sakyamuni.78 

There are some invocations’4 to Amitäbha Buddha. The Amitäyurjüäna-hrdaya-dhärani,’® 
the ‘‘Dharani for uprooting all the obstacles of Karma and for Causing One to be Born in the 


Pure Land,”78 and so on’? belong to the same class as invocations to be reborn in the Pure 
Land. 


The Agarimitdyurjidna-sitra exists in the Sanskrit original and its Tibetan and Chinese 
versions.78 " 

Magical character of Amitabha worship was especially enhanced in China.” The practice 
of Buddhànusmrti,9 which originally meant ‘meditation on Buddha’, was transformed after 
Shan-tao to that oí invocation by mouth, because of the trend among the Chinese to esteem 
magical power.®! 

However, more intellectual and sophisticated Pure Land Buddhists in later days in 


70S. Kasugai: Bukkyo Bunka Kenkyü, No. 3, 1953, pp. 37-50; Mochizuki: Bukkyö, p. 196 f. 

71 Kyöshö Hayashima in Hikata Comm. Vol. pp. 231-248. 

72 SPUR "s AFIELD (alias paps) was translated into Japanese by Kyódó Ishii in KIK., Kyó- 
shobu 10. 

73 SRE, pek. Mori, NBGN., Vol. 11, p. 1 ff. 

74 The development of the practice of calling the name (nämadheya) of Buddha ($54) was traced and 
discussed by Takao Kagawa in IBK. vol. II, No. 1, pp. 3849. Name-mysticism or the archaic belief 
in name can be found in other traditions also as Mantra-yoga in Hinduism, Dhikr in Mohammedanism, 
Philokalia in the Eastern Church, etc. (Hiroshi Sakamoto in Otani Daigaku Kenkyü Nempé, vol. 16, pp. 
41-70.) | 

75 It exists in Tibetan. The Chinese tr. is ENTER r EREKE by an anoymous translator in the 
Lian dynasty (502-557 A. D.). Taisho, No. 370. This was translated into Japanese by jójun Hasuzawa 
in KIK., Héshakubu, vol. 7, p. 271 f. 

76 j —-AD HEAR ARSE YR Ed, Nanjio, No. 201; Taisho, No. 368. Tr. into Chinese by Gunabhadra in 
435 A. D.; tr. into Japanese by Jójun Hasuzawa in KIK., Hóshakubu, vol. 7. This is nearly the same 
as the dharani included in the #€ {it tnsKMAPERE translated by KÆ. 

Te. g. HIRED, tr. into Chinese by an anonymous translator; tr. into Japanese by Jójun 
Hasuzawa in KIK., Hóshakubu, vol. 7, p. 277 f. There has been found a dharani in praise of Amitä- 
yus in the North-Aryan language. (E. Leumann: Zur nordarischen Sprache und Literatur, Strassburg 1912.) 

78 Chétatsu Ikeda in Shükyö Kenkyü, vol. 1, No. 3, pp. 549-565. Tohoku Catalogue, Nos. 674; 675. 
Another Chinese version (kigget) was found in Central Asia. (J. Ishihama and S. Yoshimura in 
Monumenta Serindica, vol. 1, pp. 216-219, 290; pp. 48-50, in Engl) There exists a New Khotanese text 
of the Aparimitdyuh-sütra. (IERIE FRKE). (Monumenta Serindica, vol. 4, Appendix, p. 356.) 

79 This tendency was strongly pointed out by Sökichi Tsuda. The name Amit&bha (Limitless Splendor) 
was translated in Chinese versions as the ‘‘Limitless Life", because the latter name was more popular 
and welcome among Chinese who subscribed to the Taoistic theory of ‘longevity’, (op. cit. pp. 53-92). 

80 The Nembutsu was discussed in comparison with the invocation of the name of Jesus, by Shójun 
Bandó, Otani Daigaku Kenkyü Nempó (The Annual Report of Researches of Otani University), No. 24, 
1971, 69-159. 

81 Sókichi Tsuda: op. cit., pp. 1-52. 
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various countries could not be satisfied with the figure of Amitabha related hyperbolically 
in scriptures. What is Amitabha? Is he a person, or a principle? Scme of them adopted the 
interpretation that his essential body is dharma, the universal law.82 

The idea of Pure Land also had various unclear points, and it caused a controversy’? 
in later days whether Pure Land is a Reward Land?‘ or a Transformation Land.*5 


82Ikemoto in IBK., vol. 4, No. 1, p 122f. M. Hoshino: Jödo—Sonzai to Igi (PL—HFLEL FE Pure 
Land—its existence and significance). Kyoto: Hózókan, 1957. An attempt is made to understand the 
central doctrine of the Jödo-shinshü Sect from the standpoint of a religious philosophy. 

83 Zenkyö Nakagawa, Tanaka Comm. Vol. 104—115. 

“Mr 
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16.7.3. The Ratnaküta-sütra 


The core of the Mahäratnaküta-dharmaparyäya-Satasähasrikö-grantha! ("The Heap of Jewels 
Sūtra”) was originally the 43rd part, i. e. Käsyapaparivarta (the PHRES meeting).? At 
the time of Nagarjuna both the Kaäsyapa-parivarta and the 45th part (Aksayamati-sütra 4& FER X 35 
BEZ) were already in existence.’ As its original prototype was in Prakrit, the sūtra was in 
vogue in the third—fifth centuries. The Sanskrit edition, published by Staél-Holstein,* came 
into being later. Its prototype was called Rainaküta or Käfyapa-pariprcchä.® According to the 
Käsyapaparıvarta, a person can be called a Bodhisattva who accomplishes the thirty-two cha- 
racteristics.® Examining it from the angle of botanical geography one finds that the KZfyapa- 
parivarta came into existence in West India in the third-fifth centuries, the first part, Trisam- 
vara-nirdeía-parivarta (= f$ 8$ 2:) in a region somewhat west of Bihar and Orissa in the fifth— 
seventh centuries and the 32nd part, Asokadatta-vyäkarana (RIRE) in Khotan.? The 
Ratnaráfi-sütra (RKE), the 45th section of the Ratnaküta-sütra is a development of the K2fyapa- 
parivarta® At any rate it was after the fifth century that the bulky Mahäratnaküta- 
dharma-päryäya-Satasähasrikä-grantha was completed in the form that we now have.? 

Among the numerous Questions (Pariprcchàás) which are included in the Chinese and 
the Tibetan Ratnaküfa, there is also the Röstrapälapariprcchä or Rästrapäla-sütra.!® The Chinese 


l [Translations] Kee 120 vols., consisting of 49 sections, each of which was translated by different 
persons, such as Bodhiruci, etc. This was translated into Japanese by Makoto Nagai in KIK., Höshakubu, 
vols. 1-6. At the end of the new edition of KIK, Héshakubu, a detailed introduction with a bibliogra- 
phy was written by Hajime Nakamura. Some chapters of the Maharatnakütfa were translated into English 
by The Institute for the Translation of the Chinese Tripitaka, Hsinchu, Taiwan, and published in "'Tor- 
ch of Wisdom", Taipei, Taiwan, since May 1975 in installments. 

[Studies] Versions of the sūtra were discussed by B. Shiio: Kyöten, p. 251 fı; R. Yamada: Bongo 
Butten, pp. 98-100. The earliest detailed disposition on the Ratnaküta was by Eshó Tachibana (ff) 
S KEANE in Shin Bukkyo (ik), vol. X, 7; 10; 11; 12; vol. XI, 6; 7; 8; 9. 1909-1910. 
He says that most parts of this Sütra originated in Central Asia. There may have been a New Khota- 
nese translation of the Ratnaküta. (Monumenta Serindica, vol. 4, Appendix, p. 356). The Ratnakütasütra 
cited in the Prasannapadä, was discussed by Hiroki Hachiriki, IBK. vol. 15, No. 2, March 1967, 246- 
249. Studies are mentioned in Winternitz, II, pp. 328 ff.; Yamada: Bongo Butten, p. 98f. 

2K. Tsukinowa: Buttan, p. 849 f. 

3H. Kuno: SK. NS., X, No. 4, p. 41. 

1 Baron A. von Staél-Holstein: The Kägyapaparivarta, a Mahäyänasütra of the Ratnaküta class, ed. in 
the original Sanskrit, in Tibetan and in Chinese. Shanghai, 1926; ditto: A Commentary to the Kágyapa-pari- 
varia, edited in Tibetan and in Chinese. Published jointly by the National Library of Peking and the 
National Tsing-hua University, Peking 1933. cf. MCB. vol. 3, 1934—35, 382-383. Friedrich Weller: Zum 
Káfyapa-parivarta. Heft 2. Verdeutschung des sanskrit-tibetischen Textes. (Abhandlungen der Sächsischen Akademie 
der Wissenschaften zu Leipzig. Philologisch-historische Klasse, Bd. 57, Ht. 3.) Berlin: Akademie-Verlag, 
1965. Cf. BSOAS. vol. XXX, 1967, 247. Reviewed by Edward Conze, IIJ. vol. X, No. 4, 1968, pp. 
302-305. Translated from the Sanskrit into Japanese by Gadjin Nagao and Hajime Sakurabe. Daija 
Butten, vol. 9. Tokyo: Chüókóronsha, Sept. 1974. Friedrich Weller: Käsyapaparivarta nach der Djin-Fass- 
ung verdeutscht, MIOF. Band XII, 4, 1966, 379-462. 

5H. Kuno: BK., II, No. 3, p. 71 f. 

6S. Yoshimura, Kanakura Comm. Vol. 55-71. (in Engl.) 

7 Waku (MA): BK., III, No. 1, p. 92 f. 

8 Hoernle: Manuscript Remains of Buddhist Literature Found in Eastern Turkestan, pp. 116-121. Ohno, p. 104 f. 

9 Shiio: Kyöten, pp. 98, 233. For the content, cf. Ohno, p. 323 f. In the third century A. D. the 


Káfyapa-parivarta was already prevalent under the name of ‘Ratnakiita-siitra’. (K. Haseoka in IBK., vol. 2, 
No. 2, p. 200 f.). 
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version of this text KESEREIAFER)" was translated between 585 and 592 A. D. It 
was probably. produced not long before that time.!? Another view has it that the sütra came out 
after 550 when various religions added to it the teaching of the Säktas.!? Other portions of this 
sūtra have already been discussed separately.!* The Sarvabuddhavisayävatära- Jñänālokālamkāra!*- 
sütra seems to have been composed in the beginning of the fourth century. 

The contents of various fariprechäs have not yet been fully investigated. Even in the 
Ugra-pariprcch®® which is a sermon to a layman, the homeless life or seclusion of ascetics 
(arafifiavihdra) is set forth.!? 


10 The Sanskrit text (ed. by L. Finot, BB. II. Reprint. The Hague: The Moutons, 1957) of the 
Rästrapariprcchä was tr. into Engl.: The Question of Rastrapala. Translated by Jacob Ensink. Zwolle: N. V. 
Drukkerij and Uitgeverij van de Erven J. J. Tijl, 1952. Reviewed by F. Edgerton, JAOS. vol. 73, 
1953, 169-170; D. R. S. Bailey, JRAS. 1954, 79-82; by Kenneth Ch'en, HJAS. vol. 17, 1954, 274-281. 
(K. Chen pointed out that in some passages the Tibetan and the Chinese versions give a better reading 
than the present Sanskrit text. HJAS., vol. 17, 1954, pp. 274-281.) Translated from the Sanskrit into 
Japanese by Hajime Sakurabe, Daijö Butten, vol. 9. Tokyo: Chüököronsha, Sept. 1974. On this sütra, cf. 
J. W. de Jong: Remarks on the Text of the Rästrapälapariprechä, Raghavan Fel. Vol. 1-7. A glossary of 
the Rästrapariprechä (Skrt., Tibetan and Chinese) was compiled by Shikan Murakami, Hachinoe Kögyö 
Kötö Senmon Gakkö Kiyö, No. 3, 1968, 61-83. 

11 Taisho, No. 321, cf. 310. 

12 Winternitz, II, p. 331. 

13 Farquhar: Outline, p. 207 f. 

M Cf. Supra. 

16 Taisho, vol. 12, Nos. 357; 358; 359. Translated by Jikidó Takasaki from the Tibetan into Japanese. 
Daijó Butten, vol. 12. 'Tokyo: Chüókóronsha, May 1975. 

16 Translated from the Tibetan into Japanese by Hajime Sakurabe, Daijö Butten, vol. 9. Tokyo: Chüó- 
kóronsha, Sept. 1974. 

17 Ryökö Mochizuki, Osaki Gakuhö, No. 124, June 1969, 66-93. 
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16.7. The Mahaparinirvana-sitra and Others 


After the Mahaparinibbana-suttanta in Pali and its corresponding four Chinese versions, 
the six volume work of the Mahäparinirvänasütra (KRYBE), translated by Fa-hien (%55) 
into Chinese, came into existence in the latest’ period.! It must have been compiled m the 
period 200-400 A. D. The postscript to the “Wandering Sūtra” (j⁄#1T&&) was added some 
time betwcen 300 and 400 A. D.? Quite recently fragments of a Sanskrit version of the sütra 
were discovered in Central Asia and published.’ There are two Chinese versions of a Mahayana 
sütra of the same title* and its Sanskrit fragments also were discovered.5 The sütra seems 
to have been produced some time after Nagarjuna and before Vasubandhu,;? probably about 
300-350 A. D." An opinion has it that it saw light in the period 200-300 A. D., the place of 
production being Kasmir.® 

In the Maháparinirvàna-süira,? 1. e. “the Sütra of Great Decease (of the Buddha)”, Sákya-muni is 
quoted as having said: "Seven Hundred years after my nirvana the devil Mara Päpiyas will 
gradually destroy my Truthful Law".!? In fact this sütra contains here and there passages 
describing the deterioration and persecution of Buddhism. As far as examination of existing 
archaeological findings goes, inscriptions written in Kharosthi characters are confined to those 
concerned with Buddhism. Most of those written in Brahmi characters before the Gupta 
Dynasty are also related with Buddhism. But, along with the founding of the Gupta Dynasty, 
the state of things so changed that nearly all the temples newly built were Hindu, those of 
Buddhism being exceptions.!! In fact, Buddhism was so ignored that Buddhist temples were 
pulled down and building materials obtained thereby were used for the erection of Hindu 
temples. This fact justifies one to conclude that the sütras in which references are made to the 
downfall of Buddhism were written at the time of the Gupta Dynasty (320-500 A. D.) or some 
time after it. This is confirmed by the above-quoted prediction of Sàkyamuni. With regard 


1K. Ishikawa: Ui Comm. Vol., pp. 48, 66; Ohno, p. 227 f. 

2 B. Matsumoto: Hihyó, p. 28. 

3 E. Waldschmidt: Das Maháparinirvámasütra. Abhandlungen der Deutschen Akademie der Wissenschaften 
zu Berlin, 1951, 3 Teile. 

3[A] KIE. 40 vols. Translated by Dharmaksema into Chinese. Taisho, No. 374. This is called 
the Northern Reccnsion’. Translated into Japanese by Daijó Tokiwa in KIK., Nehanbu, vols. 1, 2. 

[B] XAsSiEE 36 vols, revised by Rt etc., This is called the ‘Southern Recension’. Taisho, No. 375. 
vol. X, p. 605i. This was edited in Chinese and translated into Japanese by Daitó Shimaji in KDK., vols. 8, 
9. Both recensions were explained in B. Shiio: Kyóten, pp. 276 f. The Southern Recension was completely 
translated from the Chinese into English by Köshö Yamamoto— The Mahäyäna Mahäparinirvänasütra, 3 vols. 
Ubeshi: Karin Bunko, 1973, 1974, 1975. 

5 One Sanskrit fragment was found in the Köyasan temple, the headquarters of Japanese Vajrayäna. 
(Kogetsu, p. 570 f. Taisho, vol. XII, p. 604.) Another fragment found in Central Asia, was published in 
Hoernle's Manuscript Remains p. 93 (Hoernle's Ms., No. 143, SA. 4). This is another sütra quite different 
from the sütra of the same title published by Dr. Waldschmidt. 

6 JI. Kuno: SK., NS. X, No. 4, p. 45; Shioda asserts that the former half of the Mahäpariniräna-sütra 
was compiled before the Buddhatva-fästra (A, TERR). (IBK., III, 1, p. 349 f£). 

7H. Ui: Kyóten, p. 82. (revised ed. pp. 130-133) 

8 B. Matsumoto: Hihyd, p. 53. 

9H. Kuno: SK., NS. X, No. 4, 45.; Mochizuki (Bukkyo, p. 255) asserts that the Mahäparinirväna-sütra was 
compiled early in the fifth century A. D. 


10“ RMIER AiR, LMR MARA EM.” Taisho, vol. XII, p. 643a. 
11 Cf. Fleet: Gupta Inscriptions. 
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to the time of the death of Buddha, ail legends conveyed in the Northern traditions agree 
in saying that King Asoka appeared about one hundred years after the death of the Buddha. If 
this is accepted as true, the time of the death of Buddha was, as Dr. Ui has surmised, 386 B. 
C.!? According to the estimation of the author, the death-year must be 383 B. C., because 
of a slight modification in Dr. Ui's researches.!? As it is certain that the writer of the 
Mahöparinirväna-sütra was cognizant of the legends, “‘700 years after my nirvána" corresponds 
to the time of the beginning of the Gupta Dynasty. 

The process of formation of the Mahäparinirväna-sütra of Mahayana seems to have been as 
follows:!* 

]) First the Sanskrit original of the six-volume recension was composed in India before 
the formation of the tathdgatagarbha thought as in the Ratnagotravibhdga etc. 

2) The formation of the Tathàgatagarbha thought. 

3) The formation of the latter portion of the sütra, corresponding to the latter thirty 
volumes. 

The consciousness of crisis of the Buddhist order was very strong in this sütra and in other 
sütras relevant to it,!^ and was probably due to Hindu revival and the persecution of the 
Buddhist order by the Hindus. 

This sütra was once very influential in ancient China, and provoked controversy among 
Buddhist thinkers.!6 

The Mahä-parinirväna-sütra!” claims to be the last sermon before the passing away of the 
Buddha, saying that it reveals the secret teaching which had not been preached before (i. e., 
in other sütras).!* Formerly, Buddhism, advocating the theory of Non-ego, was against the 
theory of Ztman, but here in this scripture the Buddha teaches the theory of the Great Átman.!? 
It was shocking to the Buddhists of that time, but the origin can be traced to ancient times.?? 
The Cosmic Body?! of the Buddha is eternal. Every human being is endowed with Buddha- 
hood.?? A precursor of the concept of Buddhahood can be noticed even in the Abhidharma- 
Mahävibhäsä-Sästra.”? But here the concept was developed more extensively. It is likely that 
the Mahaparinirvänasütra of Mahayana was greatly influenced by the Buddhävatamsakasütra. 


12 H. Ui: ITK., vol. 2. 

13 H. Nakamura: “On the Chronology of the Mauryan Dynasty", (Töhögaku, vol. 3, X, 1955, p. I ff). 

M Kóshó Mizutani in IBK. vol. 11, No. 2, March 1903, pp. 250-254. 

16 Köshö Mizutani in IBK., vol. 8, No. 2, March, 1960, pp. 198-201. Mappö in Mahäyäna sütras. 
(Nikki Kimura in ZBK. vol. 11, No. I, Jan. 1963, pp. 130-131.) 

16 HRS AYES 2 vols. translated into Japanese by S. Ninomiya in KIK., Kyóshobu, vol. 10. 

1? The verse known as ‘HA in the Mahäparinirväna-süra was discussed by Manto Cho, Buddhist 
Seminar, No. 4. Oct. 1966. 60-68. 

18 S. Miyamoto: Daijo, p. 77 f. 

19 Y, Kanakura: Jiga etc., p. 195 f. H. Ui: Indo Tetsugakushi. There is a contradiction between the 
theory of Non-ego and that of the Great Átman, but they are teachings for expediency, and there is 
no contradiction. (Miyamoto: Daijo, p. 138 f.). 

20K. Tsukinowa in Bukkyó Kenkyü, vol. 3, No. 3, p. 120 f. 

21 Buddhakáya or dharmakäya in the Mahäparinirväna-sütra of Mahäyäna was discussed by Kóshó Kawa- 
mura, Shükyö Kenkyü, Nr. 190, vol. 40, No. 3, March 1967, 106—107; Toydgaku Kenkyü, No. 3, 1969, 15-39. 

22R. Kambayashi in Kikan Shükyö Kenkyd, vol. 1, No. 2, p. 2f. The Sanskrit original of ‘Buddha- 
hood’ is in many cases 'buddha-dhátu' or ‘sambuddha-gotra.’ (Mizutani in IBK., vol. 4, No. 2, p. 550 f). 
Buddhahood is discussed by Tokugen Sakai in ZBK., vol. 5, No. 1, Jan. 1957, pp. 227-230; vol. 6, No. 
2, March 1958, p. 130 f. 

23 Dóki Suda in IBK., vol. 10, No. 2, March 1962, pp. 191-194. 
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This text is a synthesis of various thoughts. According to the teaching of this sütra, the 
condemned men (Icchantikas) are evil by nature and yet their Buddhahood can be realized 
by practice.?? Its own Disciplines are ruled in this sütra.36 The Disciplines of the bodhisattva 
are called ‘the Five Kinds of Practice’ (7117), i. e. 1) the Noble Practice (E9817), i. e. keeping 
of precepts, practising meditation, and developing wisdom; 2) the Pure Practice (4547), i. 
e. compassionate deeds for the sake of living beings; 3) the Practice by Heavenly Reason 
(R7), i. e. spontaneous superb acts for the sake of others; 4) the Compassionate Deeds 
as if for Babies (Ulf), i. e. the practice of secular good deeds, and 5) the Practice of 
Sickness (#877), i. e. the deeds of sharing sufferings with those who need help. Having 
practised these, one should enter into the Practice of Buddha (Tathägata-caryä), which is 
formless (4#€#9) and actionless (SEE). (The Southern Recension, vol. 11.Taisho, vol. XII, p. 673 b.) 
The Mahäparinirväna-sütra of Mahayana was critical of the disciplines of Hinayäna.? In the 
earlier part of the Mahäparinirvänasütra giving (dana) to the order of monks and nuns is 
encouraged, whereas in the latter part giving to people in general also was exhorted.?® 

The Buddhist order represented in the former part of the Mahäparinirväna-sütra consisted 
of homeless fhonks and nuns as in Conservative Buddhism, whereas in the latter half of the 
sütra the order included laymen also and the significance of faith was emphasized as a combi- 
ning force of the order; punishment (including execution) of those who slander Mahayana is 
enjoined, which was an exceptional case in the history of Buddhism.” 

The concept of permanence of the Cosmic Body of Buddha was discussed in the Mahä- 
parinirväna-sütra. In this connection the Dharmasarira-sütra (?% Ey &&)*?? explains the concepts 
of dharmakäya and nirmänakäya. 

The Tang-lai-pien-ching (2432 KE),9! the Fa-mieh-chin-ching (ZD EKE),? the Nandimit- 
rävadäna Ta-é-lo-han-nan-t’t-mi-to-lo-so-shuo-fa-chu-chi (EE Wa SEDRTE Z EEE)" tra- 
nslated by Hsüan-tsang are excerpts from the Mahäparinirväna-sütra of Mahayana.*4 


The Sütra of the Teachings Left by the Buddha (FE alias {EAE R MG ZG)" 


translated by Kumärajiva claims to be sermons at the death-bed of Lord Buddha. This sutra 


24 Kosh6 Kawamura, 7öyögaku Kenkyü, No. 5, 1971, 49-66. 

25 Icchantika was discussed by Köshö Mizutani in ZBK., vol. 10, No. 2, March 1962, p. 110f.; ditto: 
in detail in Bukkyó Daigaku Kenkyü Kiyö, No. 40, Dec. 1961. Daijö Tokiwa in Shükyo Kinen Ronshü, pp. 
713f. Shükó Tsuchihashi: Bukkyögaku Kenkyü, vol. 7, 1952, pp. 60-75. 

26 Tsuchihashi in Ryükoku Daigaku Ronshü, No. 345, p. 203 f.; B. Shiio: Kyóten, p. 308. 

27 Tsugunari Kubo in JBK. vol. 11, No. 2, March 1963, pp. 162-163. 

28 Tsugunari Kubo in JBK. vol. XH, No. 2, pp. 175-178. 

29 Tsugunari Kubo in IBK. vol. XIII, No. 2, March 1965, pp. 198-207. 

30 Taisho, No. 766. Translated into Chinese by iX$9f alias Dharmadeva. The Sanskrit title was tenta- 
tively given by U. Wogihara in Index to Nanjio Catalogue, p. 119. This version was translated into Japa- 
nese by Tokuon Tajima in KIK., Kyöshübu, vol. 15. 

31 Taisho, vol. 12, p. 1118. 

32 Taisho, vol. 12, p. 1118. Kójun Mino surmises that this sütra came into existence in the fourth century 
A. D. (G. Ono: Bussho Kaisetsu Daijiten LRR B KR, vol. X, p. 121). 

33 Taisho, vol. 49, p. 12. 

34 B. Matsumoto, of. cit., p. 106. 

$5 Taisho, No. 389, vol. 12, p. 1110. LÆR GRK SCHE, tr. into Chinese by Kumärajiva. It was tr. 
into Japanese by Sógen Yamagami in KDK., vol. 11; tr. into Japanese by Masafumi Fukaura in KIK., 
Kyóshübu, vol. 3. Cf. Ohno, p. 244 f. The Sütra of the Teachings Left by the Buddha, tr. into Chinese 
by Kumärajiva. Tr. by P. K. Eidmann. Koyata Yamamoto & Co., Ltd., 3-chome, Fushimi-machi, 
Higashi-ku, Osaka. 
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was much esteemed among Zen Buddhists of China and Japan. Some scholars hold the opi- 
nion that it is mere excerpts from the Maháparinirvdna-sütra,?9 whereas others hold the opinion 
that it is excerpts from the chapter Mahäparinirväna of the Buddhacarita.?* In any case, it has a 
close relation to the last scene of the Buddha in the above-mentioned works and {ARF 453.79 
It seems to have been composed after Asvaghosa. Another sūtra (HARE), being similar 
to the Sūtra of the Teachings Left by the Buddha in content, teaches the proper mental attitude of 
monks (bhiksus). 

Another well-known anthology of words of the Buddha is the “Forty-two Section Sūtra” 
(+R). The contents of this sütra were taken mostly from the scriptures of early 
Buddhism. This scripture was greatly elaborated on in China.‘! Finally, this sütra became 
very popular in China and Japan. 

The texts of the Mahä-parinirväna-sütra can be used as a sort of chronological standard, by 
which the dates of other sütras can be determined.*? The Mahäkarunä-pundarika-sütra (KAR 
$€$*)13 came into existence before** the appearance of the Mahäparinirväma-sütra of Mahäyäna, 
as did the Caturdäraka-samädhi-sütra (KEINER) and PUHT EZERRE. In the Karuma- 
pundarika-sütra Original Vows of various Buddhas including Amitáyus are set forth. These 
Vows are advanced further along the line of Mahäyäna than those in other sütras.*? 

The Sanskrit text of the Chinese versions of the Sarva-punya-samuccaya-samädhi-sütra (i. e., 


Téng-chi-chung-té-san-mei-ching 515482048 — WE-RE59 in three volumes and the 4& —5)418 48 — RE” 
in three volumes) also came out before the Mahäparinirväna-sütra of Mahayana.50 


36 B. Matsumoto: Butten, p. 129 f. 

37 Kogetsu, p. 599 f. C£. Ohno, p. 241 f. 

38 Fukaura: of. cit., introd. 

39 Taisho, No. 799. Tr. into Chinese by I-tsing. Translated into Japanese by Hökei Idzumi in KIK., 
Kyöshübu, vol. 12. 

40 m+, Taisho, No. 784. Tr. into Chinese by Käsyapa Mátatüga and Dharmaraksa in 75 or 76 
A. D. This was tr. into Japanese by Sógen Yamagami in KDK., vol 1; translated by Fukaura in KIK., 
Kyöshübu, vol. 3. Its Ming text (HjZk) seems to have been composed in c. 960-1019 and its Sui 
text (Æ) in c. 1019-1100. (Söeki Suzuki in Tetsugaku Zasshi, No. 271, Sept. 1909, pp. 1-26.) On the 
prototype of this sütra, cf. H. Hackmann, Acta Orientalia, vol. V, 1927, 197-237. [English translation] 
The Sütra of 42 Sections and Two Other Scriptures of the Mahäyäna School. Translated from the Chinese 
by Chu Ch'an. London: The Buddhist Society, 1947. This book includes the English translations of 
The Sütra of the Doctrine Bequeathed by the Buddha and The Sütra on the Eight Awakenings of the 
Great Ones. 

41 Fukaura: of. cit., introd. 

42 The chronological relation of the Mahäparinirväna-sütra to other sütras is discussed by Enichi Ocho, 
Otani Gakuhó, vol. 51, No. 1, July 1971, 1-17. 

43 Karundpundarika. Edited with Introduction and Notes by Isshi Yamada, 2 vols. London: School of 
Oriental and African Studies, University of London, 1968. Reviewed by J. W. de Jong, IJ. vol. XIII, 
No. 4, 1971, 301-313; by Yüken Ujitani, Suzuki Nenpö, Nos. 5-7, 1968-1970, 85-87. The Chinese version: 
Taisho, vol. 12, p. 952. Cf. Ohno, p. 245. 

“B. Matsumoto: Hihyö, p. 96 f. The Sanskrit title of this sütra is given in the Tibetan version. 

45 Taisho, vol. 12, 911. 

46 B. Matsumoto: Hihyd, p. 94 f. 

47 Yüken Ujitani in ZBK. vol. XIII, No. 1, Jan. 1965, pp. 221-226. 

48 Cf. Wogihara: Index, p. 98, Taisho, XII, p. 973. This is another version of 4f— Ut — BEER. 

49 G. Ono: Bussho Katsetsu Daijiten, vol. V, p. 216. 

© B. Matsumoto: Hihyd, p. 91 f. 
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16.7. The Mahäsamnipäta-sütra and Others 


The age in which the Mahövaipulya-mahäsamnipäta-sütra (i. e. “the Great Collection 
Sütra”)! came into existence more or less varies according to its different chapters, but it was 
believed by a scholar that it was between the time of Nägärjuna and that of the production of 
the Mahäyöna-$raddhotpäda-Sästra, namely, about 200-300 A. D.? But the date ad quem of the 
sūtra must be much later. That is to say, the total sūtra in its present form must have 
been completed in a later period. 

In other words, it was not completed as a whole at the time of Dharmaraksa (*}:#§) 
or c. 250, but the individual sütras making it up existed separately. Before Nágárjuna there 
existed a scripture called the Ratna-Küfa-sütra (?), which had a close relationship to this sütra.? 
Some scholars hold that these were collected and made into one at the time of Dharmaraksa 
or c. 400,* whereas others hold that the Muhäsamnipäta-sütra came out as a complete book after 
the fifth century.5 Speaking of its parts, the chapter “Protection of Stüpas “(3H fh) was 
produced in Kashgar;? as was the latter half of the Süryagarbha (FEE). The original proto- 
type of the Candragarbha ( H BERE) seems to have come into being in India in the middle of the 
second century,? while it was produced in its present form in Khotan in the fourth century. 
The concluding portion of the sütra pays greater respect to Central Asia and China than 
to India as sacred regions having close affinity with Buddhism.? 'The Candragarbha was produced 
consecutively to the Süryagarbha.!9 As the Chinese version of the Candragarbha mentions the 
Twelve Divine Stars (+) of Western Asia and the Five Elements (4.47) of Chinese 
thought, it must have been edited by someone, probably Narendrayasas, who was well versed 
in astronomy and geography of Central Asia and China.!! The Bhadrapdla section was discussed 
before.!? 


1K SAAB, 60 vols. Taisho, No. 397. Tr. into Chinese by Dharmaksema. This was tr. into Japa- 
nese by Jöjun Hasuzawa in KIK., Daijübu, vol. 1—3. Explained in B. Shiio: Kyóten, p. 222 f. 

2B. Matsumoto: Hihyö, p. 195. As for the chronological order of its component parts, Cf. ibid., p. 
179.; Ohno, p. 288 f. 

3 Amano in IBK., vol. 4, No. 2, p. 157 f. 

4H. Ui: Kyóten, p. 90. (revised ed. p. 144) 

5 B. Shiio: Kyöten, pp. 98, 233 £. ` 

8 In this chapter (the last chapter of the Süryagarbha AL) China (g£H Cina) and Khotan (FH) 
are mentioned as places where caityas are built. 

7R. Hadani, SK., XI, 5, p. 6f.; The Süryagarbha seems to have been edited and modified by 
Narendrayasas (334i28X3D4r) who was well versed in astronomy and geography of Central Asia and 
China, for it had adopted the conception of 12 signs of zodiac (+) which is of Western origin 
and the Chinese conception of 447. (Zenba, IBK., IV, 1, p. 25f.). 

8-4KHEXES, making up the 46th through 56 volumes of the Ak was tr. by Narendrayasas. 
This was translated into Japanese by Keiki Yabuki and Shóshin Narita in KIK., Daijübu, vol. 4. There 
exists an Old Khotanese text of the Candragarbha. (Monumenta Serindica, vol. 4, Appendix, p. 355.) 

9 R. Hadani: Shükyö Kenkyü, NS., XI, 5, p. 9f. The 45th and 56th volumes of this sūtra refer to China, 
Khotan, Kashgar, Kucha, Kingdom Wu (#*hh|%]), Persia. This part, therefore, must be based upon the 
culture of Central Asia. (Hasuzawa: op. cit., introd. Cf. Bunzaburó Matsumoto, in Shükyö Kenkyi, Nos. 1 
and 2.) 

10 B, Matsumoto: Hihyö, p. 157 f. 

11 Zenba in IBK., vol. 4, No. 1, p. 25 f. 

12 Cf. supra. 
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There prevailed a pessimistic belief among laymen Buddhists that the True Religion of 
the Buddha would last only for 1000 years, and then vanish.!3 The critical sentiment! in this 
sütra seems to have originated because of the social tumults caused by the invasion of the 
Ephtals in the sixth certury.!5 The Lien-hua-mien-ching (3#i3[ij#%) was believed to have been 
produced, probably in Kasmir,!® in the first half of the sixth century.'? According to Prof. 
R. Yamada,!? the legend of this sūtra is based upon the invasion by the Huns (Hina) and the 
destructive conquest by Mihirakula (502-542). This sütra was translated into Chinese in 584 
A. D. So we are brought to the conclusion that it came into existence some time between 
542-584 A. D. 

Belief in Ksitigarbha originated in the old belief in Mother Goddess of Earth ( prthivi). 
Helped by the idea of Angels Srosh of Zoroastrianism, the religion of the Iranian people, who 
had immigrated to the southern region of the Tarym basin in the fourth century, the deity 
came to be worshipped as an independent bodhisattva. His worship was adopted into Manich- 
aeism in China. There are many sütras extolling him.!? Ksitigarbha is always represented in 
the figure of a monk, and he has other characteristics also.?° 

The Dasacakra-ksitigarbha-sittra (-k:3&- SHE ü $E)?! was compiled by Buddhist priests 
who spoke Iranian languages, while the Ksiti-garbha-pranidháma-sütra (WIIN WEZ BREE)?* in 
two volumes in the Chinese version was probably written in Khotan.?? Another view dis- 
agrees with this view, holding it as doubtful, but says that the sütra as it exists today was produ- 
ced by enlarging and supplementing the Kyitigarbha-pranidhàána-süitra by Chinese monks, in 
imitation of the Previous Vows (pürvapranidhänas) of Amitabha Buddha.*4 The H FHKE 
Sib EES BERN IRE SEM? is a collection of hymns in praise of Ksitigarbha in 129 verses. In the 
BUOSCIEBEPEREIERE?* the vows of Ksitigarbha and his dhärani are set forth. The u 35 RE RE?” 
is a work describing rules of rituals for the worship of Ksitigarbha. The HN 2£ pEXE DIXIE 
EZE?! seems to have been composed at the end of the Five Dynasties of China. The ZÉ 47 Hb 
HEREKE? was composed in japan, for it refers to long-nosed goblins (X48) of Japan. 


13 Urai Bunshü, p. 117 f. 

H KEBA. 

16 R. Yamada in ZBK., vol. 4, No. 2, p. 54 f. 

16 Ohno, p. 224. 

17 B. Matsumoto: Hihy, p. 106. 

18 R. Yamada: Yamaguchi Comm. Vol., p. 110 f. 

19 K. Yabuki in KIK., Daijūbu, vol. 5, p. 4. 

20 Giyü Nishi, Kanakura Comm. Vol. 233-251. 

2110 vols. Taisho. No. 411. Tr. into Chinese by Hsuan-tsang. Tr. into Japanese by Keiki Yabuki in 
KIK., Daijübu, vol. 5. 

22 Taisho, No. 412. Tr. into Chinese by Siksänanda. This was tr. into Japanese by Keiki Yabuki in KIK., 
Daijübu, vol. 5. 

23 R. Hadani: SK., XI, 5, p. 11 f£. 

24 B. Matsumoto: Hihyo, p. 269 f.; 315 f. 

25 Tr. by Amoghavajra in 746-774 A. D. This was tr. into Japanese by Keiki Yabuki in KIK., Dai- 
jübu, vol. 5. 

26 Taisho, No. 1159. Tr. into Japanese by K. Yabuki in KIK., Daijübu, vol. 5. 

27 Taisho, No. 1158. This was tr. into Chinese by Subhàkara in 637-735 A. D. This was tr. into 
Japanese by K. Yabuki in KIK., Daijübu, vol. 5. 

28 This work is not included in the Taisho Tripijaka. This was tr. into Japanese by K. Yabuki in 
KIK., Daijübu, vol. 5. 

29 This is wrongly ascribed to Amoghavajra. Not included in the Taisho Tripitaka. Tr. into Japanesc 
by K. Yabuki in KIK., Daijübu, vol. 5. 
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The Akäfagarbha-sütra (Hë zc zp est), in which the virtues of Akásagarbha-bodhisattva 
(H2Z9XM3EBE) and the benefit the bodhisattva bestows on believers are explained, seems to 
have been written by Iranian Buddhists in Kashgar under the influence of the idea of Amita- 
bha.*? At any rate, the Mahäsamnipäta-sütra as a whole had passed through fairly complicated 
modifications and processes before it took its present form.?! 

KEZEK (Sanghatidharmaparyáyasütra?),?? a later continual of the Mahäsamnipäta- 
sūtra, sets forth the dharmaparyäya called sar gháti. The KUH 35 DES — Bk HF teaches medi- 
tation upon the Cosmic Body (dharmakäya) of the Buddhas. 

With the decline of Buddhism on the one hand, and Hindu revival on the other, Buddhists 
had to make a concession to the intellectual change in the society. “The Sütras of the Verses 
of a Hundred Comparisons by Prasenajit for Converting the World” (Ebt pingit E), 
translated into Chinese by KA, is a collection of verses expressing one's own reflection upon 
human nature. It says that this was composed after the manner of Vyäsa the poet, and does 
not use technical terms of Buddhism. The Vajrasiici is another example of this trend, cf. 


infra, 55 


30 R. Hadani: SK., NS. XI, 5, p. 12 f. Cf. B. Matsumoto: Hihys, p. 164 f. 

31 B. Matsumoto: Hihyó, pp. 109-195, esp. p. 179. 

32 Five vols. Taisho, No. 424. Tr. into Chinese by jgz% in 980 A. D. Tr. into Japanese by Jöjun 
Hasuzawa in KIK., Daijübu, vol. 7. 

3 Ten vols. Taisho, No. 415. Tr. into Chinese by Dharmagupta. Tr. into Japanese by Jöjun Hasu- 
zawa in KIK., Daijübu, vol. 7. 

34 Tr. into Japanese by T. Byódó in KIK., Ronshübu, vol. 5. 

35 Cf. supra. 
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16.K. Discipline Sütrasi 


Mahayana ethics was most explicitly set forth in Discipline Sütras. 

The structure of traditional Buddhist order as it was established in Conservative Bud- 
dhism was also inherited by Mahayana. When Hsuan-tsang went to India for pilgrimage, 
there were some monks who were called Mahäyäna-sthaviras. They may have been some- 
what relevant to Vetulya-vàda.? In some Mahayana sütras Buddhist ethical practices to 
be observed by monks and nuns, laymen and lay women were described. The practice 
of the Ten Virtues was encouraged.* The Ten Good Virtues (data kusala-Siläni) was a central 
discipline code for some Maháyáànists. Monks were taught to be aware of their own actions. 
The brief “Defilement Sütra”,® one of the early scriptures, teaches monks to avoid being 
seduced by outer things. 

The core of Mahayana ethics was altruistic. The Buddha sets up the four vows’ for 
men.? Bodhisattvas made various vows to save living beings.? 

The fundamental virtues for the practice of Mahayana were the Six Perfections (pära- 
mitäs). The “‘Bodhisattvas’ Internal Vow Sūtra” (32pEV33&$&!?) expounds the Six Perfections 
and the practice of them in the Ten Stages (-- E). This text is an enlargement of the “Bod- 
hisattvas’ Internal Practice of the Six Perfections Sūtra” (SEGA BAR). Later the 
Perfection of Expediency (upaya) was added to these six, herewith making seven and finally 
the set of the Ten Perfections was fixed.!! 


1 [Discipline Sütras] The most detailed study is H. Ono: Daijo-Kaikyo no Kenkyi (A Study of the 
Mahäyäna Moral and Disciplinary Codes KEREOPA). Tokyo: Risosha, 1954. This is a study of 
Maháyána moral and disciplinary codes, selecting them into 17 groups and giving short remarks on 
each, apropos the subject. Mahäyäna Discipline texts were discussed by Ryüzan Nishimoto in IBK., 
vol. 7, No. 1, Dec. 1958, pp. 225-228. Cf. Kumatarö Kawada: “Historical and Systematical Studies on 
Buddhist Ethics", in Miyamoto: Daijö Seiritsushi, p. 57 f. Various texts setting forth the Bodhisattva 
disciplines were found by Aurel Stein. Some texts were published and discussed by Shükó Tsuchihashi 
in Monumenta Serindica, vol. 6, pp. 95-178. Mahayana and Hinayäna Precepts were discussed in compari- 
son by Shükó Tsuchihashi, NBGN. No. 32, March 1967, 112-128. 

[Mahäyäna Ethics] Hajime Nakamura: Shükyö to Shakai Rinri (Religion and Social Ethics), op. cit. pp. 
289—460. Mahäyäna ethics, discussed by Mitsuyoshi Saigusa, 7696 Gakujutsu Kenkyü, vol. 11, No. 2, 1972, 
63-77. Elements of Discipline (sila, äcära-gorara. sukha-sthita) in the Lotus Sūtra were discussed by Tsu- 
gunari Kubo, /BK. vol. XVI, No. 2, March 1968, 148-153. 

2 Kyógo Sasaki in IBK. vol. 12, No. 1, Jan. 1964, pp. 150-153. 

3 As in the “Four Pudgala Sūtra” (PQI), Taisho, No. 769, tr. into Chinese by Dharmaraksa. Tr. 
into Japanese by Tokuon Tajima in KIK., Kyöshübu, vol. 15. 

4 As in the -F35XX&E, Taisho, No. 600, tr. by Siksánanda in 695-700. Tr. into Japanese by Tsüshö 
Byödö in KIK., Kyöshübu, vol. 13. 

5Shüko Tsuchihashi in ZBK., vol. 6, No. 2, March 1958, pp. 166-169. 

63k32-EEER. Taisho, No. 792. Tr. into Chinese by An-shih-kao in 148-170 A. D. Tr. into Japanese by 
Hökei Idzumi in KIK., vol. 12. 

7 Vows in Buddhism were discussed by M. Anesaki in ERE., vol. 12; ditto: Katam Karaniyam, (in 
Engl), pp. 231 ff. R. Hikata in Ui Comm. Vol., p. 423f.; Taiken Kimura: Daijö etc., pp. 455-519. 

8 The four vows were set forth in “The Four Vows Sūtra” (pupi), Taisho, No. 735, tr. into 
Chinese by % 3%. Tr. into Japanese by Kyójun Shimizutani in KIK., Kyóshübu, vol. 14. 

9 Cf. R. Hikata in Ui Comm. Vol., p. 425 f. 

10 Taisho, No. 1487. Tr. into Chinese by Gunavarman. Tr. into Japanese by Hódó Ono in KIK., 
Ritsubu, vol. 12. 

11 Taishin Onishi (K 7838) in Shügaku Kenkyü published by Komazawa University, vol. 1, p. 152 f. 
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Among the various virtues, the selfless deed of Giving (i. e., rendering help to others) 
was stressed most. It is derived from the fundamental conception of Buddhism. The Arya- 
sam giti-gatha-sataka'? is a collection of hundred verscs extolling offering (dana). The supreme 
wisdom of the Buddha is transformed into his Great Compassion.!? To turn one's own merits 
to others (parindmand) was encouraged.!* Vicarious atonement was extolled.!5 The rite of 
repentence was practiced by Mahäyänists also.!6 

The ideological foundation of Mahayana is basically Voidness. One sūtra (24 YE4&1TEX)!7 
establishes the theoretical basis of the Mahäyäna order, and was highly esteemed by St. 
Dengyó of Japan. The “Buddha Treasury Sūtra” ((A&&£)!5 and the “Enlightenment-Mind 
Sūtra” (Hi E SEHR RE)? and the Dharmavinayasamädhi-sütra? set forth Mahäyäna Disciplines 
or practice. 

In the Kufala-mülasam graha-sütra?! the tremendous scene of the coming of many monks 
and Bodhisattvas and the practice of Bodhisattvas are set forth. This text must have been 
composed prior to Nagarjuna, for it is cited in his Mahährajnäpäramitö-upadesa. Yn the Ratna- 
meghasütra,?? composed in the third or fourth century A. D., various ways of practice are 
discussed. The Tathàágata-guhyakosa-sütra?* also expounds Buddhist ethics. The “Sūtra on the 
Forbidding Precepts of the Ká$yapiyas'?* sets forth Mahayana precepts. 

Mahayana laid emphasis on disciplines for both clergy and laity. A number of works for 
disciplines were composed, although Mahäyäna Disciplines were of gradual growth. The 
Bodhisattvaprátimoksasütra?* sets forth the Vinaya of Bodhisattvas. This sūtra is identical with 
Vinayaviniscaya U pälipariprcchä.2° The Precepts in the $rimälädevi Sūtra were well-known in China 
and Japan.?? The most famous and controversial one was the Brahmajäla-sütra (43853).28 This 


12 EE 40D E— Ag. Anonymous, tr. into Chinese. Tr. into Japanese by T. Byódó in KIK., Ronshübu, 
vol. 5. 

13S. Yamaguchi: Dynamic Buddha and Static Buddha (in Engl.), Tokyo: Risösha. H. Nakamura: Jihi. 

14 Yüshó Tokushi in Kikan Shükyö Kenkyü, vol. 2, No. 2, p. 121 f. 

15H. Nakamura: fihi. 

16 Kazuyoshi Kino in /BK., vol. 6, No. 1, Jan. 1958, pp. 62-72. 

17 Two vols., Taisho, No. 650. Tr. into Chinese by Kumärajiva. Tr. into Japanese by Shujin Ninomiya 
BFA) in KIK., Kyöshübu, vol. 3. 

18 Three vols., Taisho, No. 653. Tr. into Chinese by Kumärajiva. Tr. into Japanese by Shujin Ninomiya 
in KIK., Kyóshübu, vol. 3. 

19 Taisho, No. 837. Tr. by Jfänagupta in 595 A. D. Tr. into Japanese by Hökei Idzumi in KIK., 
Kyóshübu, vol. 15. 

20 The Sanskrit title is a conjecture. fp =k. Taisho, No. 631. Tr. into Chinese by 2% in 233- 
253 A. D. Tr. into Japanese by Hókei Idzumi in K/K., Kyóshübu, vol. 15. 

213f:f-£2, 10 vols. Taisho, No. 657. Tr. by Kumärajiva. Tr. into Japanese by Shujin Ninomiya in 
KIK., Kyöshübu, vol. 13. 

22 ROSE REAT MAR, 20 vols. Taisho, No. 489. Tr. into Chinese by Dharmaraksa. Tr. into Japanese 
by Tsüshö Byödö in KIK., Kyöshübu, vol. 13. ZW, KPEK, ZRH are different versions of this sütra. 

23 ADR RABE, 2 vols. Taisho, No. 821. The translator is anonymous. Tr. into Japanese by 
Hökei Idzumi in KIK., Kyöshübu, Vol. 12. The Tibetan version is entitled Tathágata-garbha-sütra. A Sansk- 
rit fragment is cited in the Siksäsamuccaya. 

24 iy mE tHe. Nanjio, No. 1111. Ono in Buttan, p. 567 f. 

25 Ed. by Nalinaksha Dutt. Calcutta 1931. IHQ. vol. 7, No. 2. Discussed by Toshiyuki Ohtomo, IBK. 
vol. 15, No. 2, March 1967, 142-143. 

26 MCB. vol. I, 1932, 298-399. 

27 Discussed by Isamu Kanaji, NBGN. No. 32, March 1967, 216-232. 

28 AE SSE PHL BIRD nS. 2 vols. Taisho, No. 1484. Tr. into Chinese by Kumärajiva. This 
was ed. in Chinese and tr. into Japanese by KéyS Sakaino in KDK.; tr. into Japanese by Kanchö 
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text was greatly esteemed in China,?? and became the fundamental text for the concept of 
Discipline (Vinaya) in Japanese Buddhism. Though a view is held that the Brahmajäla-sütra 
of Mahayana was produced in China, about 350 it was in existence as commandments of 
Mahäyäna.°® It is supposed to have come into existence later than the Mahäparinirväna-sütra.®! 
One scholar went even so far as to say that this sütra is nothing but an excerpt from the latter.3? 

Mahayana ethics tended to be more elastic and flexible according to the environments, 
compared with the ethics of Conservative Buddhism. In the Lokanuvartana-süitra*3 it is taught 
that Buddha, transcending the mundane world himself, complies with the practices of men in 
each environment. The 2 EPRIA ZI 3E is a Discipline sūtra describing the practice of bod- 


hisattvas in the 45 stages (-+-{= - +97 + +4] * +ib + 4% - d£). Some scholars assert that 


this text was composed in China, later than the Bramajäla-sütra and the Jen-wang ({ £) Pra- 
jNäpäramitäsütra.°® In the Buddhabhümi-sütra®® the Ten Stages (bhümi) for aspirants are discussed. 

The consciousness of Mahayana Discipline was very strong among Mahäyänists. The 
Ti PL PJ SET makes a clear distinction between the srävaka and bodhisattva Vinayas. 
The KÆRE propounds the necessity of observing the Mahäyäna disciplines. In a sūtra 
(SCPE FI EXE) Mafijusri sets forth the Mahäyäna Vinaya in contrast to the Hinayäna 
one. 

Teacher-disciple relationship was emphasized among Mahäyänists, just as among Hindus. 
The 235 SAE" sets forth one's obligation to the teaching (dharma) and teachers. The 34pm yB 
KR" is an extract by Hsuan-tsang out of the Yogäcärabhämi to confer the bodhisattva-vinaya 
on aspirants. 


The THEOREM" the PERE, the PREM APERE and the PERRERA were 


Kato (WPW) in KIK., Ritsubu, vol. 12. Mizumaro Ishida: Bonmokyé. Butten Kéza, vol. 14. Tokyo: 
Daizö Shuppan Kabushiki Kaisha, Dec. 1971. (Chinese text, Japanese translation, expositions etc.) Leo 
M. Pruden, Some Notes on the Fan-wang-ching, IBK. vol. 15, No. 2, March 1967, 70-80. (in Engl.) 

29 Two commentaries on the Brahma-jdla (JKE) were translated into Japanese: 

0) KAW: WHERE, 2 vols. were tr. into Japanese by Chitö Fujimoto in KIK., Ritsu- 
shobu, 2. 
(2) ik: Bari, 6 vols. tr. into Japanese by Hódo Ono in KIK., Ritsubu, 2. 

30H. Ui: Kyöten, p. 101. (Revised ed. p. 159). Ohno, p. 252. Tr. J. J. M. Groot: Le code du Mahö- 
yàna en Chine. Amsterdam 1893. cf. Mochizuki: Bukkyö, p. 441. f. 

31B. Matsumoto: Hihyö, p. 389 f. 

32 Ryüzan Nishimoto in IBK., vol. 8, No. 2, March 1960, pp. 25-31. 

33 AYER KEE. Taisho, No. 807. Tr. into Chinese by Lokaksema. Tr. into Japanese, KIK., Kyöshübu, vol. 15. 

34 Taisho, No. 1485. It was claimed to have been tr. into Chinese by Buddhasmrti. Tr. into Japanesc 
by Hódó Ono in KIK., Ritsubu, vol. 12. 

35 Ohno, p. 164 f. 

36 {,.pbet, Taisho, No. 690. Tr. into Chinese by Hsuan-tsang in 645 A. D. Tr. into Japanese by Tsü- 
shó Byódo in KIK., Kyóshübu, vol. 13. 

37 Taisho, No. 1489. Tr. into Chinese by Kumärajiva. Tr. into Japanese by Hödö Ono in KIK, 
Ritsubu, vol. 12. 

38 Taisho, No. 1497. Tr. into Chinese by ġa. Tr. into Japanese by H6éd6 Ono in KIK., Ritsubu, 
vol. 12. 

39 Taisho, No. 460. Tr. into Chinese by Dharmaraksa. Tr. into Japanese by Tokuon Tajima in KIK., 
Kyöshübu, vol. 12. 

40 Taisho, No. 1495. Tr. into Chinese by Jñánagupta. Tr. into Japanese by Hódó Ono in KIK., Ritsu- 
bu, vol. 12. 

41 Taisho, No. 1499. Tr. into Chinese by Hsuan-tsang. Tr. into Japanese by Hódó Ono in KIK., 
Ritsubu, vol. 12. 

42 SEHE MERE was discussed by Ryüo Naitó in ZBK., vol. 10, No. 1, Jan. 1962, p. 130 f. 
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composed in China, being based upon the Chinese version of the Bodhisattva-bhümi (355b 
BRE). 


The Bodhisattvasilasamvara in thc Yogdcdra-bhiimt was not very strict and restrictive.“4 

There is a version of pEi% traditionally said to have been conveyed by Bodhi- 
dharma. Another version of it was found in Tung-huan.* The “Ritual of the Eight Absti- 
nences” (3% V FAXE), found in Central Asia, seems to be a combination of Eight Abstinences 
and that of the Brahmajäla-sütra.*® 

Repentence of sins was enjoined. In the “Sidriputra’s Repentence Sūtra” (SF 
HiB“) the Buddha teaches the observance of repentence to Sàriputra. In the A#= 
FEUER it is taught that delight with others, admonition, and turning merits come out 
of repentence. The obstacles of karma can be dissolved owing to the insight that all things 
are originally pure, according to the %3 itg.‘ In Mahayana it was thought that bondage 
by karman (karmävarana) can be destroyed by either repentence, meditation or repetition of 
magical formulas.®° 

Discipline works intended for laymen alone were discussed before. However, laymen 
Buddhism was not fully admitted by all Mahäyänists. There still prevailed a very strong 
tendency against it. The JC3€Zz4E MEER emphasizes ascetic life of Buddhism against 
laymen Buddhism. (This text is considerably influenced by the vijiänaväda. It is likely that 
there are many interpolations by Chinese in this text.5?) 

Mahayana teachers encouraged their followers to do various practices. Meritorious deeds 
in general were enumerated in a sutra (FAKE mH KE). Circumambulation around stüpas 
was extolled (in the KRLIS IEKE). To offer lamps to stupas and caityas was regarded 
as meritorious (in the J(g42/483£).9* The worship of both stüpas and Buddhas were encoura- 
ged (in the 3648 8E.)56 In correspondence with the fact that the statues of Buddhas and 


13 Ohno, p. 194 f. Cf. Mochizuki: Bukkyo, p. 471 f. =W was discussed by Shunkyö Katsumata in 
NBGN. vol. 30, March 1965, pp. 163-179 ; by Kumataró Kawada, Komazawa Daigaku Bukkyögakubu 
Ronshü, vol. 7, Oct. 1976, pp 1-13. 

*4 Seishi Fukui, IBK. vol. 15, No. 1, Dec. 1966, 186-187. 

45 Shindai Sekiguchi in JBK., vol. 9, No. 2, March 196], pp. 55-60. 

46 Shükö Tsuchihashi in ZBK., vol. 9, No. 1, Jan. 1961, pp. 217-220. 

47 Taisho, No. 1492. Tr. into Chinese by An-shih-kao. Tr. into Japanese by Hódó Ono in KIK., Ri- 
tsubu, vol. 12. 

48 Taisho, No. 1493. Tr. into Chinese by JAänagupta. Tr. into Japanese by Hódó Ono in KIK., Ritsu- 
bu, vol. 12. : 

49 Taisho, No. 1491. The Chinese translator is anonymous. Tr. into Japanese by Hódó Ono in KIK., 
Ritsubu, vol. 12. 

60 Shinjo Kamimura in IBK. vol. 11, No. 1, Jan. 1963, pp. 20-26. 

61 Eight vols. Tatsho, No. 159. Tr. by Prajfia in 81] A. D. Tr. into Japanese by D. Tokiwa and Hörin 
Yukimura in KIK., Kyóshübu, vol. 6. Discussed by Tsukinowa in ZBK., vol. 4, No. 2, p. 131 f. The chapter 
of HR of the AWARE De, which was very important in ancient Japan as teaching obligatory 
duties, was tr. into Chinese by Präjfia; tr. into Japanese by Sógen Yamagami in KDK., vol. 11. 

62 Ohno: p. 286. 

63 Taisho, No. 683. Tr. into Chinese by #&sZ and AB. Tr. into Japanese by Kyöjun Shimizutani in 
KIK., Kyóshübu, vol. 14. 

54 Taisho, No. 700. Tr. into Chinese by Siksánanda between 695-704 A. D. Tr. into Japanese by K. 
Shimizutani in K7K., Kyóshübu, vol. 14. 

55 Taisho, No. 702. Tr. into Chinese by Narendrayasas in 558 A. D. Tr. into Japanese by K. Shimizu- 
tani in KIK., Kyöshübu, vol. 14. 

56 Taisho, No. 688. The translator is anonymous. Tr. into Japanese by K. Shimizutani in KIK., Kyó- 
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Bodhisattvas came to be made in Gandhàra and Mathura, the merits of making them were 
greatly extolled, and sütras to the effect? were written. The rite of pouring water on Buddha 


statues was regulated in a sūtra (15:2) 08$£).95 One sūtra (WEE EKE)" enjoins to pour 


water on them especially on April 8, which date must have been mentioned being translated 
into the Chinese calendar of that time. The rosary was originally used by Brahmins, but later 
it was adopted by Mahäyänists. Majfijusri extolls the merits of using rosaries in a sūtra 


(BEREITETE). 
One sūtra (ARAARA) enumerates the merits of monks taking baths in warm 


bathrooms. As this is against the custom in India where people generaliy take cold baths 
alone, the climate being very hot, it is likely that this text was composed somewhere in Northern 
areas. 

Early Buddhist monks and even Mahayana monks in general did not officiate funerals. 
This practice was supposed to be up to Brahmins. However, with the lapse of time, some 
Mahayana monks came to practise them. One sūtra (4&7$$X),9? teaching non-permanence 
of things, enjoins funerals. It was intended to have monks recite this sutra at funerals. Later 
in Japan, funerals came to be the main concern of Buddhist priests. 


shübu, vol. 14. 

57 PEALIK EKE. Taisho, No. 692. The translator is anonymous. Tr. into Japanese by K. Shimizutani 
in KIK., Kyóshübu, vol. 14. 

EERW. Taisho, No. 693. 

AIG BUN. Taisho, No. 694. Khotanese fragments of the AA (EUV (Taisho, No. 694) were edited 
and translated into Japanese by Taijun Inoguchi n Monumenta Serindica, vol. 4, Appendix, pp. 363—388. 

58 Taisho, No. 697. Tr. into Chinese twice by Æt in 705 and 710 A. D. Tr. into Japanese by 
K. Shimizutani in KIK., Kyoshübu, vol. 14. 

59 Taisho, No. 695. Tr. into Chinese by $RikiB. Tr. into Japanese by K. Shimizutani in KIK., Kyö- 
shübu, vol. 14. 

60 Taisho, No. 788. Tr. into Chinese by “#/84HE. Tr. into Japanese by Tokuon Tajima in KIK., Kyö- 
shübu, vol. 15. 

61 Taisho, No. 731. Tr. by An-shih-kao. Tr. into Japanese by K. Shimizutani in KIK:, Kyóshübu, vol. 
14. 

62 Taisho, No. 801. Tr. into Chinese by I-tsing. Tr. into Japanese by Hókei Idzumi in KIK., Kyöshü- 
bu, vol. 12. 
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16.7. Laymen Buddhism 


Viewed from the standpoint of the philosophy of ‘Voidness’, (‘Emptiness’) there is no 
discrimination between mundane existence and deliverance. If one should think there were 
distinction, it would be wrong. Human desires should be tolerated.! This thought led to 
the conclusion in practice that the essence of religion should. be sought for, not in the 
life of recluses, but in the lay life of householders. Laymen Buddhism, consequently, came 
to be advocated.? 

The Ugradatta-pariprecha, an early Discipline Sūtra composed before Nägärjuna, sets 
forth the five conditions for a layman to practise the way of Mahäyäna.? 

The most representative sūtra of this trend is the Vimalakirtinirdesa-sütra ("Spotless Fame 
Sūtra”). In this text a pious layman called Vimalakirti (“Spotless Fame") gives a sermon to 
monks, contrary to the ordinary manner, denouncing the homeless life of asceticism.* 

The Vimalakirtinirdefa-sütra* i. e. “the Sūtra on the Sermon by ‘Spotless Fame,’ the Lay- 
man” was already existent as early as prior to 200 or 150 A. D.? Fragmentary passages of this 
sūtra in Sanskrit are found in later Buddhist treatises.? and those in the North Aryan language 


1 justification of human desires was discussed by Ryokei Kaginushi, Bukkyógaku Seminar, No. 3, May 
1966, 40-60. 

š Laymen Buddhism was discussed by E. Lamotte (in French) in Yamaguchi Comm. Vol., p. 73 ff.; by 
H. Nakamura in Yuimakyö Gisko no Kenkyü, ed. by Nihon Bukkyó Kenkyükai, Kyoto, Heirakuji Shoten, 
1962. 

3Ryökö Mochizuki in ZBK. vol. XII, No. 2, March 1964, pp. 128-129. Its Chinese versions are: 
See, AUST, ARE, 28— u (mF. 

! Hökei Hashimoto: Yuimakyó no Shisdteki Kenkyü (EERO Mit, Philosophical studies on the 
Vimalakirti-nirdeía-sütra) Kyöto: Hözökan, Feb. 1966. 502+8 pp. Reviewed in Suzuki Nenpö, No. 4, 1967, 
113-115. 

5 KEIER 3 vols. (Taisho, No. 475), tr. by Kumärajiva into Chinese in 406 A. D. Tr. into 
Japanese by Masafumi Fukaura in KIK., Kyoshübu, vol. 6. The Chinese version was tr. into German: 
Das Sütra Vimalakirti (Das Sütra über die Erlösung) übersetzt von Jakob Fischer und Takezó Yokota, Tokyo: The 
Hokuseidó Press, Kanda-Nishikichó 3-12, Chiyoda-ku, 1944. The Vimalakirti Nirdesa Sütra (Wei Mo Chieh So Shuo 
Ching). Translated by Lu K'uan Yu (Charles Luk). Berkeley and London: Shambala, 1972. Kumärajiva’s 
version was translated into colloquial Japanese by Hajime Nakamura in Sekai Koten Bungaku Zenshä, 
Chikuma Shobó, 1965. Translated by Mizumaro Ishida. Heibonsha, 1966. Toyo Bunko, No. 67. Yuimakyö, 
translated into Japanese by Jisshu Oga, Butten (Kawade, Jan. 1969), 205-274. Some important terms in 
the first chapter of the Vimalakirtinirdeíáa were discussed by Hirofumi Toda in ZBK. vol. XII, No. 2, 
March 1964, pp. 179-653. Besides Kumärajiva’s version there exist two more versions in Chinese, i. e. 
one by Chi-kien (i) (Taisho, No. 474) and the other by Hsuan-tsang (Taisho, No. 476). The Tibe- 
tan version of this sütra was translated into French in comparison with Chinese versions. (L'Enseignement de 
Vimalakirti. Traduit et annoté par Étienne Lamotte. Louvain: Institut Orientaliste, Publications Universitaires, 
1962). This work by Lamotte contains elaborate and detailed studies on this sütra.) Rev. by Jacques 
May in T’oung Pao, Vol. LI, Livr. 1, 1964, pp. 85-98; by A. Bareau, JA. CCL. 1962, 636-640; by E. 
Frauwallner, WZKSO. VII 1963, 213; by R. H. Robinson, IIJ. vol. IX, No. 2, 1966, 150 f. 
Translated from the Tibetan into Japanese by Gadjin Nagao (Daijó Butten, No. 7. Chüö Köronsha, 1974). 
Various similes in the Vimalakirtinirdeía were discussed by Jisshü Oga, Kanakura Comm. Vol. 391-495. 

6H. Ui: Kyöten, p. 65 f. (revised ed. p. 110); Fukaura says that the sūtra seems to have been 
composed in the first century A. D. (of. cit., introd. p. 293). As for the prototype of the Vimalakirti- 
nirdesa, cf. Hashimoto: IBK., III, 1, p. 308 f. The Tibetan version of a somewhat different text of the 
Vimalakirtinirdeía-sütra has been found. (W. de Jong in Yamaguchi Comm. Vol., p. 60 f.). 

7 Sanskrit fragments of this sūtra are found chiefly in the Siksdsamuccaya and the Mahäyäna-uttaratantra- 
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have also been discovered.® Its Chinese version was recited in Central Asia.? The dialectical 
concept of non-duality (advaya)!9 and the idea of Buddha Nature (buddhagotra)!! were leading 
ones in this sūtra. The final state is called the “Wonderful Deliverance’ (acintya-mok;a).V? 
The thought of discipline founded on the principle of ‘Voidness’ exerted influence in many later 
sütras.!3 There are many artistic works based on this sūtra and other scriptures in various 
countries of Asia.!4 

Kumärajiva did not translate the Vimalakirtinirdesa-sütra faithfully to the Sanskrit original, 
but it is likely that he made twisted interpretations in some passages in the purport of this- 
worldliness, admittance of human desires, emphasis on social duty, etc. He used even the 
term ‘filial piety’. 

Kumärajiva’s version!’ is more conspicuous in representing this-worldliness, emphasis 
on ethical behavior, the attitude of admitting human desires and feelings etc. than other 
versions. All Chinese versions advocate filial piety, which seems to have been lacking in the 
original text of this sütra.!* On the other hand, Hsuan-tsang’s version is too literal to the 
original, diffusive in style and weak in impressiveness.!7 

This sūtra was studied and lectured on very often in ancient China and Japan.!® 


It represents an excellent way of counseling which is meaningful even for modern 
19 
man. 


The ‘Spotless Fame’ Sūtra had followers. In the Mahävaipulyamürdharäja-sütra,2° which is 
a continuation of the ‘Spotless Fame Sutra’, a son of ‘Spotless Fame’ is highly extolled. This 
text came into existence in the 2nd or most probably 3rd century A. D. In the Candrottara- 
därıkä-uväkarana-sütra?! a daughter of “Spotless Fame’ is the central figure. She propounds 
Buddhist thought, which is approved by the Buddha.. In one sūtra (AfERkEFNI&)” the 


$dstra. They were collected and tr. into Japanese by Ryökö Mochizuki in the above-cited Yuimakyo Gisho 
Ronshd, pp. 112-153. R. Uryüzu found another Sanskrit fragment of this sūtra in Kamalafgila’s Bhavana- 
krama (G. Tucci: Minor Buddhist Texts, part 2. Taisho, vol. 32, No. 1644, p. 564 c). 

8 E. Leumann: Buddhistische Literatur, Y. Leipzig 1920. (Monumenta Serindica, vol. 4, Appendix, p. 356). 

3 B. Matsumoto: Butten, p. 130 f. cf. Kogetsu, p. 685 f. 

10 Keiichi Koyama in IBK., vol. 7, No. 1, Dec. 1957, pp. 57-66. The advaya-praveSa in this sūtra was 
discussed by Keiichi Koyama in ZBK. vol. 12, No. 1, Jan. 1964, pp. 85-90; and in Töyogaku Kenkyü, 
No. 1, 1965, 1-10. 

11 Hökei Hashimoto, IBK. vol. XIV, No. 2, March 1966, pp. 186-189. 

12 Hdkei Hashimoto in ZBK., vol. 7, No. 1, Dec. 1958, pp. 215-219. 

13 Hökei Hashimoto in ZBK., vol. 4, No. 1, p. 188 f. 

M Genmyö Ono: Bukkyö no Bijutsu to Rekishi. 

15 The Chinese version of the Vimalakirti-nirdefa-sitra by Kumärajiva reflects on his unique thought. (Hirofumi 
Toda in Hikata Comm. Vol. pp. 421—438.) 

18 Hajime Nakamura, Kanckura Comm. Vol. 365-379. 

17 Jisshü Oga's article in Sato Commemoration Volume, 1972, pp. 457-482. 

18 The commentary by Prince Shótoku on it was discussed by several scholars. (Cf. the above-cited 
Yuimakyo Gisho Ronshä). Hökei Hashimoto tried to trace the ‘Hidden Meaning’ of this sūtra as a foreru- 
nner of Esoteric Buddhism. (IBK., vol. 10, No. 2, March 1962, pp. 28-35). 

19 Kiyoshi Fujita in ZBK. vol. XIII, No. 2, March 1965, pp. 37-42. 

20 Taisho, No. 477. Tr. into Chinese by Dharmaraksa. Tr. into Japanese by Tsüshö Byödö in KIK., 
Kyoshübu, vol. 2. 

21 Taisho, No. 480. Tr. into Chinese in two vols. by Jnänagupta in 591 A. D. Tr. into Japanese by 
Tsüshó Byódó in KIK., Kyöshübu, vol. 2. 

22 Taisho, No. 818. Tr. into Chinese by Narendrayasas in 583 A. D. "fr. into Japanese by Hökei 
Idzumi in KIK., Kyöshübu, vol. 12. 
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central figure is a prostitute (called jg f&35 R44), who teaches the doctrine of Buddhism. 
She edifies her lover at a rendezvous in a forest. Another sūtra (called 3632484%)23 has some 
passages which remind us of the stories in the “Spotless Fame Sūtra”. 

The Srimälä-devi-simhanäda-sütra?* is a sermon delivered by a queen, a lay woman, and 
it was sanctioned by the Buddha. The text exists in Tibetan?5 and Chinese. The Sanskrit origi- 
nal is lost, but fragments of it are preserved as citations in other works.?? This sütra became 
very important in Chinese and Japanese Buddhism.?' In the Sumati-dàrikà-pariprccha?? the 


eight year old girl Sumati delivers a sermon. This also may be regarded as a sort of laymen 
Buddhism. 

However, in Mahäyäna, generally speaking, women were regarded as inferior to men, 
probably due to their mental weakness, their physiological afflictions and the inequality of 
their social rank to that of men.?9 

The grace of bodhisattvas is extended even to laymen. Mafijusri is said to save ordinary 
laymen and even non-believers.?° 

A code of Mahayana disciplines?! specifically intended for laymen was composed.?? The 


23 Taisho, No. 810. Tr. into Chinese by Dharmaraksa. Tr. into Japanese by Hökei Idzumi in KIK., 
Kyösh@bu, vol. 15. 

24 ME SEIS -T-0,L— 38 2075 ARR, tr. by Gunabhadra, was edited in Chinese and tr. into Japanese by 
Köyö Sakaino, in KDK., Höshakubu, vol. 3; by Jöjun Hasuzawa in KIK., Höshakubu, vol. 7. As the 
Srimáládevi-simhanada-sütra is referred to in the Larikävatärasütra and in the Ghanavyüha-sütra, it must have 
been composed prior to these two sütras. (*EU eM TR A MEERE BRR - RABAT) 
Kyoto: Kéókyó-shoin SRS WHE, 1940. K. Tsukinowa’s preface, p. 14 f); Translated by Jikid6 Takasaki 
from the Tibctan into Japanese. Daijd Butten, vol. 12. Tokyo: Chüököronsha, May 1975. Shózen Kumoi: 
Shömangyö. Butten Köza, vol. 10. Tokyo: Daizó Shuppan Kabushiki Kaisha, April 1976. (Chinese text, 
Japanese translation, expositions etc.) 

[English Tr.] The Lion’s Roar of Queen Srimala. A Buddhist Scripture on the Tathágata-garbha Theory. Translated 
with introduction and notes by Alex Wayman and Hideko Wayman. New York and London: Columbia 
University Press, 1974. Reviewed by Jikidó Takasaki, The Eastern Buddhist, New Series, vol. IX, No. 1, May 
1976, pp. 135-138. 

[Studies] T. Watsuji: Zoku Nihon Seishinshi Kenkyd (KAANHEHR) p. 94 f. Hókei Hashimoto in 
Kanazawa Daigaku Höbungakubu Ronshä, Tetsushiben (PHHH), vol. 11, pp. 31-51. The concept of Voidness 
in connection with the Queen Srimälä Sütra was discussed by Ryüshin Uryüzu, Shzmangyo Ronshi, Tokyo, 
1964. The Bodhisattva Way in the Srimälädevi Sūtra was discussed by Shókó Watanabe in Nishi: Daijö 
Bosatsudö no Kenkyü, Dec. 1968, 319-354. Haruhiko Masaki, Sri-màlà and Vaidehi, Shikys Kenkyü, No. 192, 
vol. 41, No. 1, Sept. 1967, 55-82. 

25 Zókanwa Sanyaku Göheki Shómang yö Högatsudöji Shimang yö (BK + WË + $n - [MRA ES - PRE - SA ET PURSE 
Srimálàdevi-sütra and Ratnacandrapariprechä-sütra in Tibetan, Chinese and Japanese versions) compiled by 
Hódókai (JA), Kyoto: Kokyö Shoin, Nov. 1940. 15+1714+30-+7+65+24 pp. 

?6 Fragments of the text were collected and tr. into Japanese by H. Ui, first in Nagoya Unio. Comm. 
Vol. pp. 189-210, then in the final form in his Höshöron Kenkyü, Appendix. Tokyo: Iwanami Press, Oct. 
1959, pp. 435-469. 

27 Es PRR 6 vols. Tr. into Japanese by Bunkyó Sakurabe (Zg $8) in KIK., Kyöshobu 10. 
On the thought of this sūtra, cf. Kanazawa Daigaku, Höbungakubu Ronshü, Tesshihen (HH), vol. 11, 31- 
51. 

28 ARE, Taisho, No. 334. Nanjio, No. 39. Tr. into Chinese by Dharmaksema. This is the 30th 
section of the Mahä-ratnaküta (vol. 98). Tr. into Japanese by Jójun Hasuzawa in KIK., Hóshakubu, vol. 
7. 

29 Enichi Ochó in Hikata Comm. Vol. pp. 371-387. 

30 yr PRATAP MAE, Taisho, No. 461. Tr. into Chinese by Dharmaraksa in 270 A. D. Tr. by Tokuon 
Tajima in KIX., Kyóshübu, vol. 12. 

31 Mahayana disciplines in general were discussed by Shiki Yoshimura in Bukkyógaku Kenkyü, No. 21, 
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regulations which should be observed on uposatha days were enjoined.?3 The Upäsaka-pancasila- 
rüpa-sütra (IAE) was compiled in China.*4 

The ##+8§ =RKR, the Sanskrit text of which was found at Tun-huang, and which teaches 
Buddhist ethics, seems to have been made in China.35 

Another sūtra (ZP A a oe eE kke anonymous, tr. by Gunabhadra in 
between 435—443 A. D.) sets forth a sermon of Pindolabharadvaja to King Udäyin about the 
evils involved in sensual enjoyments.?® 

“The Pindola Ritual” (S ZT9HIE iA), anonymous, translated into Chinese by #€ffij (or X 
fj) in 457 A. D. sets forth an anecdote of Pindolabharadvája-arhat,5 teaching the wealthy 
people to extend help to the destitute and aged. The life of Buddhist monks in Chinese 
Turkestan was in some cases very this-worldly. Some of them were landlords and had wives 
and children.?® 

Buddhism, when introduced into China, was forced to teach filial piety to common odis. 
The most important virtue in Confucianism was, of course, filial piety which expected a 
one-sided obedience from children, the younger people, in a family to their parents, who were 
the venerated ones of the family. This idea, however, was not excessively emphasized in Indian 
Buddhism, as can be seen in the original Sanskrit and Prakrit texts where there is no such 
term corresponding to the idea of Asiao (3E), filial piety, although this character is found 
frequently in Chinese versions of scriptures. Thus, the translators must have added this term. 
This virtue, of course, which corresponds to the idea of filial piety, is taught in the original 
Buddhist sütras, but only as one of the virtues and it is not esteemed as the supreme virtue.3? 
The Chinese could not be satisfied with the family moral taught in Buddhism. In Buddhist 
sütras, the moral of filial piety in the Chinese sense was not taught, so that, as a last resort, 
spurious sütras such as the Fu-mu-en-chung-ching (ACRE MER the “Filial Piety Sütra")49 and 
the Tai-pao-fu-mu-en-chung-ching (KRAMAR AAKE) which teach filial piety, were composed. 

In China and Japan the rite of Avalambana or Ullampana (Yü-lan-p’ien in Chinese and 
Urabon in Japanese) has acquired great importance among people. 

The origin of the rites of Avalambana can be traced to scriptures of Early Buddhism 
(such as the Tiros ugaasnta of the Khuddakapätha). There is a theory that the original of 
the Chinese “Yü-lan-p’ien” was the old Iranian word 'urvan'.*? 


Oct. 1964, pp. 1-22. 

32 RRE (upäsaka-Sila-sütra) or PERLE. Taisho, No. 1488. Tr. into Chinese by Dharmaksema. Tr. 
into Japanese by Hódó Ono in KIK., Ritsubu, vol. 12. The Yu-b’o-sai-chieh-ching (SERRE) was made, 
with the 4bEPEÉ as the material. Shükó Tsuchihashi in ZBK. vol. 12, No. 1, Jan. 1964, pp. 48-55. 

39 “The Sütra on the Bodhisattvas observing the Upavasatha fast" (ZSA MKE), Nanj 1105; Taisho, No. 
1502. Tr. into Chinese by 3X4. Tr. into Japanese by Hödö Ono in KIK, Ritsubu, vol. 12. 

34 Ohno, p. 204. Cf. Nanjio, No. 1114. 

3 Tairyö Makita in Bukkyd Daigaku Kenkyü Kiyo, No. 37, March 1960, pp. 111-131. 

36 (Translated into Japanese. by T. Byödö in KIK., Ronshübu, vol. 5). 

37 This was tr. into Japanese. by T. Byödö in KIK., Ronshübu, vol. 5. 

38 R. C. Agrawala, Sarup Mem. Vol. 173-181. 

39 In the original Pali Buddhist texts also, filial piety is mentioned with various terms. H. Nakamura: 
The Ways of Thinking of Eastern Peoples, Tokyo, the Japanese National Commission for UNESCO, 1960, 
p. 270. 

40 One vol. The Filial Piety Sütra (SHAKE) was produced in China. cf. Y. Tokushi: SK., 4, p. 116 
f. 

41 One vol. 

42 Yutaka Iwamoto, Kanakura Comm. Vol. 381-399. 
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The rite Ullambana*? was extolled in the Ullambana-sütra (5 4:5£),** in which the, 
Buddhist concept of filial piety was explicitly expressed in the acts of offering for~the dead 
parents. This text*? seems to be a sütra with additions written by Chinese scholars to the kernel 
part of an original which had been produced in India. 

The Ching-t'u-yü-lan-p'ien-ching (Y + TE MAGE) is a spurious scripture composed in 600- 
650 A. D. in China.** | 

The Ching-t'u-yü-lan-p'ien-ching with scenes in India, spread in upper classes, whereas 
the Fu-mu-en-chung-ching spread among lower classes of China.’ 

These sütras spread widely not only in China but also in the neighboring countries, 
Such as Vietnam, Korea and Japan, and were frequently quoted: commentaries on them 
were written by famous Buddhist scholars. 


1» The Sanskrit original of didt is not ullambana, but ullumpana (salvation), according to Re Hikata 
in Chizan Gakuhö, Nos. 12 and 13. Nov. 1964, pp. 6-9. 

A study on this problem: Yutaka Iwamoto: Mokuren Densetsu to Urabon (E "T L ENA Kyoto: 
Hózókan, 1968). Reviewed by Y. Kanakura, Suzuki Nenpö, Nos. 5-7, 1968-1970, 73-75). 

44 Taisho, No. 685. It is claimed to have been translated by Dhsrnsrabo Tr. into Japanese by K. 
Shimizutani in KIK., Kyóshübu, vol. 14. The Yü-lan-pén-ching (HM) was discussed by Kazuo 
Okabe in IBK. vol. XII, No. 2, March 1964, pp. 827 ff. (in Engl), and in Shükyo Kenkyü, vol. 37, 
No. 3 (Nr. 178), March 1964, pp. 59-78; Ritsunen Fujino in Morikawa Comm. Vol. pp 340-345. 

45 C. Ikeda: SK., III, 1, p. 59 f.; Bagchi, p. 109. 

46 The social background for the formation of the Ching-tu-yu:lan-pén-ching was discussed by Kazuo 
Okabe, Suzuki Nenpo, No. 2, 1965, (1966) 59-71. 


47 Kazuo Okabe's paper read at the general conference of the Japanese Association for Indian and 
Buddhist Studies, 1965. 
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16.M. Tathagata-garbha Texts 


“The Perfect One's Matrix” (tathägata-garbha)! is, according to some later Buddhist thin- 
kers, the ultimate reality, from which the cycle of birth and death of all living beings arises. 
In this principle, the mortal and the immortal coincide with each other. The term implies 
the meaning that the Perfect One resides latently within the existence of living beings.? It is 
also the source out of which the Buddha, the Law, and the Brotherhood can come out.? 

The thought of the Dependent Origination from tathägatagarbha developed from the com- 
bination of the idea of /athagata-garbha with that of Alaya-vijfäna* 

The idea of buddhadhätu is admitted implicitly in the Lotus Sütra.5 The concept of tathö- 
gata-garbha has something that can be compared to the philosophy of Schelling.5 Although 
the origin of this concept can be traced to earlier periods, it developed in later days.” Scrip- 
tures explaining the concept of Tathagatagarbha® may be classified according to the following 
three periods:?— 

First period: No interchange with the thought of Alayarijääna as yet took place. The 
sütras produced in this period are as follows: the first outcome of the tathägatagarbha thought 


is the Tathágatagarbhasütra (Kip KR and KAKE). The Pu-tséng-pu-chien- 


1David Seyfort Ruegg: La théorie du Tathdgatagarbha et du Gotra. Etudes sur la sotériologie et la gnoséo- 
logie du Bouddhisme. PEFEO, Vol. LXX. Paris: Ecole Francaise d'Extréme-Orient, 1969. This is a detailed 
study on some major concepts of the philosophical systems of Mahäyäna. It consists of four parts. The 
first part deals with gotra, the second part with ekayana, the third part with tathagatagarbha, and the 
fourth part with the natural luminosity (prabhäsvara) of Mind. Probably this is the first attempt of elu- 
cidating important concepts of. Mahayana philosophy. Reviewed by Jikidó Takasaki, IIJ. vol. XV, No. 4, 
1973, pp. 292-299. Cf David Seyfort Ruegg: On the Dge Lugs Pa Theory of the tathägatagarbha. Prati- 
dänam, 500—509. Jikido Takasaki: Nyoraizö Shisó no Keisei (QnK#REBMOBRM—41 x rXUUEBIBPIUX 
The formation of the Tathägatagarbha thought). Tokyo: Shunjünsha, March 1974. xxii+779+106 pp. 

2H. Ui: Yuishin no Jissen, p. 68 f. The problem of faith (fraddhd) in the Tathagatagarbha theory was 
discussed by J. Takasaki, Komazawa Kiyö, vol. 22, March 1964, 86-109. The history of the study on 
tathagatagarbha was traced by Köshö Mizutani, Bukkyö Daigaku Kenkyü Kiyo, Nos. 44 and 45, 245-277. 

3 Zuiryü Nakamura in Osaki Gakuhó, No. 97, p. 135 f. 

4Shinkai Ishibashi, IBK. vol. 16, No. 1, March 1968, 363-366. 

5 IBK. vol. XX, No. 1, Dec. 1971, 337-341. 

6 Köshirö Tamaki in Shükyó Kenkyü, vol. 33, No. 2 (Nr. 161), Feb. 1960, pp. 12-34; No. 4 (Nr. 
163), March 1960, pp. 11-35. 

7S. Katsumata in Kikan Shükyó Kenkyil, vol. 4, No. 4, p. 288 f. 

8 The thought of tathdgatagarbha is precisely explained in H. Ui: Indo Tetsugakushi, pp. 406 ff.; 424ff.; 
S. Katsumata in Ui Comm. Vol., p. 143 ff.; Shokó Watanabe in Sekai Tetsugaku-shi Koza (tt FPP 
EE), vol. 7, Tokyo, Hikari no Shobó, pp. 287 ff. The concept of tathägatagarbha is discussed by Mochi- 
zuki in Buttan, p. 700 f.; Takao Kagawa in /BK., vol. 5, No. 1, Jan. 1957, p. 140 f.; Köshö Mizutani 
in IBK,. vol. 5, No. 2, March 1957, p. 166 f.; Köshirö Tamaki in ZBK., vol. 7, No. 2, March 1959, 
pp. 260-270; ditto (in Engl.) JBK. vol. 9, No. 1, Jan. 1961, pp. 386 f.; Kókan Ogawa in IBK. vol. 
8, No. 1, Jan. 1960, pp. 296-299, by Masashige Shinoda in IBK., vol. 10, No. 1, Jan. 1962, pp. 128 €. 
Such words as dhätu, buddha-dhätu, tathágata-dhátu, gotra, tathagata-gotra, and buddhagarbha are used as synony- 
ms of tathägata-garbha in philosophical texts. (Ryosai Ichikawa in ZBK., vol. 8, No. 1, jan. 1960, p. 184 
f£). The term ‘insg’ in Paramartha’s translations was examined by Yukio Hatta in IBK. vol. 14, 
No. 1, Dec. 1965, pp. 193-196. 

9S. Katsumata: Ui Comm. Vol., p. 143 f.; Kagawa asserts that the tathägatagarbhasütra is the ear- 
liest among the scriptures setting forth the conception of tathagatagarbha. (JBK., IV, 1, p. 196 f). 

10 Two vols. Taisho. No. 666. Tr. into Chinese by Buddhabhadra. Tr. into Japanese by Daijö Tokiwa 
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ching (RATE)! is a later development of the former. The Anuttaräsraya-sütra (Wu- 
shang-i-ching SE E. [KXE)!? sets forth the theories of the Three Bodies, the Five Gotras and the 
potential Buddhahood of the damned (Icchantikas). The Sri-mdladevi-simhandda-sittra,® the 
Mahö-parinirväga-sütra, the Mahäbheri-häraka-parivarta-sütra (KYB), the Angulimälika-sütra 
(HAEE), etc. belong to this period. Of the above-mentioned sütras, as the Anuttaráfraya- 
sütra is considered to have been written around 350 or before 400 A. D.,! the other sütras of 
the first period were probably its contemporaries. It has been made clear that the Anut- 
tlarüfraya-sütra is a composition based upon the Ratnagotravibhäga, reshaping its contents into the 
frame of sütra style and keeping stress on the bodhi aspect which is the ultimate basis (anut- 
tarösraya) 15 

The Shéng-t’ien-wang-pan-jo-po-lo-mi-ching (RR FAG HEE) incorporated and modi- 
fied many passages of the Wu-shang-i-ching. The former must have been composed posterior 
to the latter and also to the Ufttara-tantra-Sastra.1 

The Candrottarädärıkä-sütra, whose principal figure is a girl named Candrottarä, a daughter 
of Vimala-kirti, the layman, also embraces the thought of tathdgata-garbha."" 

The Sarvabuddhavisaya-avatära-jüänäloka-alankära-sütra, alias Jüänäloka-sütra is cited in the 
Ratnagotravibhäga and other texts. It exists in Tibetan, and fragments of its Sanskrit original 
and its Chinese version were found in Central Asia.!8 

The Sthirädhyäsaya-parivartanä-sütra is a scripture of the same trend. It exists in Tibetan 
alone.19 

Second period: Although both tathägatagarbha and Glayavijiidna, are simultaneously explai- 
ned, no clear explanation of their relations was made as yet. Scriptures produced in this period 
were the Buddhatva-Sästra (4A MER), the Mahäyänasüträlankära, and Commentaries upon the 
Mahäyäna-samparigraha-Sästra (RK RRR) etc. 

Third period: The doctrine of the Dependent Origination through tathägatagarbha (ns: 
KW AOOO) was completed by adopting the doctrine of älayavijnäna. Sütras produced in this 
period were the Lankävatärasütra, the Ghanavyüha-sütra (FARRER), and the Maháyana-sraddhot- 


in KIK., Kyóshübu, vol. 6. Kyóshun Tödö edited a collated edition of the Tibetan and two Chinese 
versions. (Comparative Study in Chinese and Tibetan texts of Tathagategarbha Sūtra, compiled by Bukkyö Bunka 
Kenkyüsho. Kyoto, Bukkyó Bunka Kenkyüsho. 1959. 8+131 pp.) Translated by Jikidó Takasaki from the 
Tibetan into Japanese. Daijö Butten, vol. 12. Tokyo: Chüököronsha, May 1975. 

11 Taisho, No. 668. Tr. into Chinese by Bodhiruci Tr. into Japanese by Daijó Tokiwa in KIK., Ky 
shübu, vol. 6. Translated by Jikid6 Takasaki from the Chinese into Japanese. Daijó Butten, vol. 12. 
Tokyo: Chüóokóronsha, May 1975. Discussed by Jikidö Takasaki in Komazawa Daigaku Bukkyó Gakubu Ken- 
kyü Kiyö, No. 23, March 1965, pp. 88-107. 

12 Taisho, No. 669. Tr. into Chinese by Paramärtha. Tr. into Japanese by Daijó Tokiwa in KIK., 
Kyöshübu, vol. 6. D. Tokiwa asserts that this sūtra came into existence in the age of Asafga and 
Vasubandhu. (G. Ono: Bussho Kaisetsu Daijiten, vol. X, p. 409). 

13 Cf. supra. The tathagata-garbha thought of this sūtra was discussed by Narita in Bukkyd Daigaku 
Gakuhö, vol. 1, p. 36 f. 

14 H. Ui: Kydten, p. 89. (revised ed. p. 143) 

16 Jikid6 Takasaki (in Engl) in IBK., vol. 8. No., 2 March 1960. 

Takasaki asserts that $% {kk did not exist prior to Paramärtha, but was composed by Paramärtha 
based upon the Ratnagotravibhdga. Jikidó Takasaki in Yüki Comm. Vol. pp. 241-264. 

16 Masashige Shinoda in IBK. vol. XIII, No. 2, March 1965, pp. 195-197. 

17 This point was stressed by Ninkaku Takada in JBK., vol. 5, No. 1, Jan. 1957, pp. 83-86. 

18 Kenryü Tsukinowa and Shiki Yoshimura in Monumenta Serindica, vol. 1, pp. 136-137. 

19 Translated into Japanese by Ninkaku Takada in Köyasar Daigaku Ronsö, No. 1, pp. 1-29. 
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pädasästra etc. 

The Lankävatära-sütra?° claims that Säkyamuni went to the island of Lanka (Ceylon) and 
taught this sütra. There are several versions of this sütra, one fairly different in content 
from another.?! In view of the fact that it contains quotations from the Srimälädevisimhanäda, 
Hastikaksya, Mahämegha, Angulimälika-sütras etc.,?? it is impossible to consider that this sūtra 
existed before the time of Vasubandhu. Probably it was produced about 400,?3 or in the 
fourth century.?* Some scholars say that it is likely that the Lankdvatdra-sitra was compiled 
in 350-400, and therein we find the theory of Eight Vijnànas in its incipient stage.5 
Another scholar holds the view that this sütra came into existence sometime between the 
sixth and seventh centuries.?6 

This sūtra claims that the Buddha taught the two dharmas, i. e. pratyälmadharmatä 
and paurámasthitidharmata.!* In this sūtra all phenomena were regarded as the manifestation 
of deha-bhoga-pratisthabham vijnänam, i. e. the manifestation of the intelligent subject in the form 
of deha, bhoga and pratisthä.”° The tathágatagarbha thought in this sūtra seems to be hybrid 
and inconsistent.?? 


In the Lankävatära-sütra the basis of the Four Noble Truths was thought to be Mind.?? 


This sūtra represents similar thought to the Gaudapädiya-kärıkäs and the Yogavásistha,* 
and it had some contacts with the Samkhya school.?? 


20'The Sanskrit text was edited. Bunyü Nanjio: The Lankävatära Sütra. Bibliotheca Otaniensia, vol. 1, 
Kyoto, 1923. Reprinted with S. Yamaguchi's preface, Kyoto, Otani University 1956. An Index to the 
Lankavatára Sūtra (Nanjio Edition). Sanskrit-Chinese-Tibetan, Chinese-Sanskrit, and Tibetan-Sanskrit. Com- 
piled by D. T. Suzuki. Kyoto, The Sanskrit Buddhist Texts Publishing Society, 1934. Reprint, Tokyo, 
The Suzuki Foundation, June 1965. The Sanskrit text was translated into Japanese by Bunyü Nanjio 
and Hokei Idzumi (252/55 A Bine), Kyoto: Nanjio Sensei Koki Kinen Shukugakai (ifi^ $680 251A. 
BS) 4+16+222 pp. Recently an improved Japanese translation was published. Bonbun Wayaku 
Nyüryogakyó, (£C 3058 AP600868). Translated by Kösai Yasui. Kyoto: Hözökan, July 1976. The Lanká- 
valärasütra, tr, into English by Daisetz Teitarö Suzuki. London: Routledge & Kegan Paul, 1932; reprint 
1956. Cf. EW., vol. VIII, No. 1, p. 110. D. T. Suzuki: Studies in the Lankävatärasütra (Routledge, 1930). 
Reviewed by G. Tucci, EW. vol. 8, 1957, 110. ABin& 10 vols. Taisho, No. 671. Tr. by Bodhiruci 
into Chinese. This text, which is difficult to read, was tr. into Japanese by Daijó Tokiwa in KIK., 
Kyóshübu, vol. 7. There exists an Old Khotanese translation of the Lankdvatara. (Monumenta Serindica, 
vol. 4, Appendix, p. 355). Some points in the earliest Chinese version of the Lankdvatara were examined 
by Jikidó Takasaki, Rev. Jið Okuda Comm. Vol. (Oct. 1976), pp. 959-972. Akira Suganuma: The Five 
Dharmas (pafcadharma) in the Lankävatärasütra, IBK. vol. 15, No. 2, March 1967, 32-39 (in Engl.); 
also, ditto: Tépigaku Kenkyü, No. 5, 1971, 203-221. Kamalasila explains three verses of the Lankavpatára- 
sütra (vv. 256-258). (Takeshi Azuma, /BK. vol. 15, No. 2, March 1967, 152-153.) 

21 D. T. Suzuki: SK., V, 6, p. 19 f. 

22 Ed. by B. Nanjio and H. Idzumi, p. 222, /, 19, p. 233, 1, 4; p. 258, J, 4. 

23H. Ui: Kyóten, p. 94. (revised ed. p. 149); Contrary to this opinion, Mr. Shioda thinks that the 
Lankavatära was compiled probably before the Buddhatva-Sästra ((A4 ERR). (IBK., HI, 1, p. 249 f.). 

24 Winternitz, p. 337. 

25 Naoya Funahashi, Buddhist Seminar, No. 13, May 1971, 40—50. 

26 Takai in ZBK., vol. 2, p. 332. Cf. Poussin, MCB. vol. I, 1932, 410—412. 

27 Akira Suganuma, Shükyö Kenkyü, Nr. 189, vol. 40, No. 2, Nov. 1966, 43-66. The term ‘pratydtma- 
dharmatö’ in this sūtra was discussed by K. Kawada in IBK. vol. 14, No. 1, Dec. 1965, pp. 1-9. (in 
German). 

28 Jikidó Takasaki, in the journal Bukkyögaku, the inaugural number, 1976, pp. 1-26. 

22 Kokan Ogawa in IBK., vol. 9, No. 1, Jan. 1961. pp. 213-216. 

3) Kumataro Kawada in ZBK. vol. XII, No. 2, March 1964, pp. 35-38. 

31 ABAOR I, XXXVI, 1955, p. 298 f. 

$2]. W. Hauer: Die Lankävatära-sütra und das Samkhya. Stuttgart: Kohlhammer, date unknown. 
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This sūtra was very influential in Zen Buddhism.55 

According to the Mahäyänädhisamaya-sütra, (KE [n] EX), Vibhisana, the Ravana king, 
comes from Lankä, and the Buddha teaches the Mahäyäna doctrine. 

The Mahdéghanavyitha-sitra®® sets forth a synthesis of the concepts of tathägatagarbha, 
Alayavijnäna and Ghana-vyüha. One scholar holds the view that this sūtra came into existence 
sometime between the sixth and seventh centuries,3® whereas others hold that this sūtra was 
composed later than the Lankävatära.?’ Another scholar clearly states that it was composed 
in about 600-676 A. D.?$ 

The Mahäyäna-Sraddhotpäda-Sästra, (KEER ia) which was traditionally ascribed to 
Asvaghosa, and whose Sanskrit original*? was lost, has been used as a basic text of Buddhist 
philosophy in China and Japan. One scholar supposes the date of the Mahäyänasraddhotpäda- 
Sästra to be prior to Asanga.“! 

In this text, Nescience (avidyä) is the source of all mundane existence.*! Because of Nes- 
cience, the false assumption which ascribes existence to phenomena of the objective world 
comes forth. False assumption is not mere non-being; being and non-being at the same time. 
Ii is without its own essence, and not apart from the fundamental Mind.*? The whole situ- 
ation of human existence is called "suchness", which involves negation as its momentum 
within.*? Mundane existence comes to an end by awakening to the truth.** Various kinds of 
practices* are mentioned in this text, but Japanese thinkers explained that, viewed from the 
basic thought of this text, practices are unnecessaryf? for enlightenment. 


33 The idea of tathägatagarbha and Zen, discussed by Giyü Nishi, Zen Bunka Kenkyüsho Kiyo,. No. 3, 
Oct. 1971, 1-20. 

34 Two vols. Taisho, No. 673. Tr. into Chinese by Jñànayašas ([MUEX54r) into Chinese in 570, A. D. 
Tr. into Japanese by Hókei Idzumi in K/K., Kyóshübu, vol. 11. 

36 KIRA 3 vols. Taisho, No. 682. Tr. into Chinese by Amoghavajra in 762-765. Tr. into Japanese 
by Daijó Tokiwa in KIK., Kyóshübu, vol. 16. There is another Chinese version by Diväkara (676-688 A. D.). 

36 Takai in IBK., II, p. 332. 

37 H. Ui: Kyöten, p. 97. (revised ed. p. 153.) 

38 D. Tokiwa: op. cit, introd. 

89 There exist two Chinese versions, one by Paramärtha, and the other by SiksAnanda. The former 
was tr. into English by D. T. Suzuki. Recently a new translation was published. Yoshito S. Hakeda: The 
Awakening of Faith, Attributed to Asvaghosa. Translated with commentary. New York and London: Columbia 
Univ. Press, 1967. Reviewed by Kenneth K. Inada, PAEW vol. XIX, No. 2, April 1969, 195-196; by Rudolf 
Wagner, ZDMG. Band 120, 1970, 426. The constituent elements of the Mahayana $raddhotpäda can be traced 
to earlier sütras and treatises. Hiroo Kashiwagi in IBK. vol. 11, No. 2, March 1963, pp. 255-259. This 
treatise was discussed by Shigeo Kamata, Toyo Bunka Kenkyüsho Kiyo, No. 49, March, 1969, 43-116. 

40 Matsunami Coll. Ess. 172—189. 

41 Suzuki in ZBK., vol. 1, No. 2, p. 122 €. 

12 Y, Uyeda in Ui Comm. Vol., pp. 99 f. 

43 Junshö Tanaka in NBGN., vol. 8, p. 37 f. 

4 Ito in Kikan Shükyö Kenkyü, vol. 5, No. 2, p. 29 f. 

16 Meditation in the Mahayanatraddhotpádafástra was discussed by S. Matsunami. Matsunami Coll. Ess. 190-200. 

48 Kazuo Ito in NBGN., vol. 14, p. 1 f. D. T. Suzuki: “Asvaghosa’s Discourse on the Awakening of Faith in 
the Mahayana,” Chicago: Open Court, 1900. In Japan there have been published many editions of Paramärtha’s 
version. The best and most reliable is H. Ui: Daijö Kishinron (KREW a), ed. and tr. into Japanese 
and annotated by H. Ui, Iwanami Bunko, June 1936. Tokyo, Iwanami Shoten. 148 pp. Before it the text 
was translated into Japanese by Shinkó Mochizuki in KIK., Ronshübu, vol. 5. Formerly Senshó Murakami's 
Daijó Kishinron Kowa, (3048885688 lectures on the Mahäyanäsraddhotpäda-$ästra, Tokyo: Heigo Shuppansha, 
1919. 3--289 pp.) was well known. The text was translated into colloquial Japanese by Shókó Wata- 
nabe, in Zaike Bukkyo, vol. 1, Nos. 1-4. Recently a detailed exposition was published.—Shoóhó Take- 
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The Mahäyäna-$raddhotpäda-Sästra was very influential in the philosophy of the Fua-yen 
sect of China.?7 

The Ratna-gotra-vibhäga-mahäyäna-uttaratantra-Sästra will be discussed in the next Part. 

In “the Bodhisattva Ornament Sütra”48 SAkyamuni, who is called by the honorific name 
“Bodhisattva Ornament," propounds the concept of vijfidna grounded on nothingness. 

In the Daibucchö-shuryögon-gyö (Ta-fo-ting-shou-léng-yen-ching)*? also, the tathägata-garbha 
thought is found.5° 

In the tathägatagarbha-sütras our original Pure Mind (citta-prakrtiparifuddha) was com- 
pared to gold (jätarüpa), and this metaphor can be traced back to the scriptures of Early 
Buddhism.*! In these sütras the four features of the Cosmic Body of the Tathagata are 
acknowledged, i. e. nitya, dhruva, Siva, and Säsvata.5? 

The concept of tathágatagarbha gave rise to the idea of parinämiki cyuti (transmigration in the 
condition of not being defiled by aífflictions).5 

In Central Asia there has been preserved an Uigurian work elucidating the Tathagata- 
garbha thought." 


mura, Daijö Kishinron Kowa (KRE RRA A lecture on the Mahäyäna-s). Kyoto: Hyakkaen, Jan. 
1959. 24+3+311+7 pp. The thought of this text was philosophically discussed by Shinichi Hisamatsu 
in his Kishin no Kadai (£o Ri Problems of the awakening of faith) Tokyo: Kébundé, July 1947. 
3+123 pp. All the translations and commentaries were mentioned in Matsumoto: Butten, p. 49 f. Once 
Shinkó Mochizuki published the theory that the Mahdydnafraddhotpdda was not composed by an Indian, 
but by some Chinese (Shükyó Kenkyü, NS., vol. 3, No. 5, p. 63 f). But this assumption was refuted by 
many scholars (c. g., Matsumoto in Shitkys Kenkyü, NS., vol. 3, No. 4, p. 81 f; T. Hayashiya in Shü- 
kyö Kenkyü, NS., vol. 3, No. 6, p. 75 f.; ditto: Bukkyö oyobi Bukkyöshi no Kenkyü, vol. 1). Sochü Suzuki 
held the opinion that this text ascribed to Paramärtha was not virtually translated by him, No. 2, p. 49 f. 
but by Bodhiruci or someone among his followers (Shükyó Kenkyü, vol. 5, No. 1, p. 21 f.; vol. 5, No. 2, 
p. 49f.), but this opinion also was not adopted by others. Hiroo Kashiwagi doubts the reliability of 
the traditional ascription of the new Chinese version of the Awakening of Faith to Siksänanda. (JBK., 
vol. 10, No. 2, March 1962, p. 124 f). In any case, it is certain that this text was composed after 
Nägärjuna (Matsumoto: Butten, p. 35 f.). A philosophical interpretation of the teachings of the Sraddhotpada- 
Ófüstra was given by Sokó Okamoto in IBK., vol 6., No. 2, 1958, March, pp. 146-149. The concept 
of the mundane mental function (#4) was discussed by Y. Uyeda in Ui Comm. Vol, pp. 101 
f. In the Mahayánafraddhotpáda-fàstra the Awakening of Aspiration ([ZJK EbJÉ4») is set forth as sevenfold. 
(Hiroo Kashiwagi, IBK. vol. 16, No. 1, March 1968, 58-63.) 

Western scholars are very doubtful about the name and nationality of the author of the Mahäyänasraddhotpäda- 
$ästra. Erich Frauwallner: Texte der indischen Philosophie B. and 2. Die Philosophie des Buddhismus. Berlin: Akademie 
Verlag, 1958. cf. J. Rahder in PREW., vol. X, Nos. 3-4, 1960, p. 171. U. Wogihara suggests that the 
Sanskrit title of kE is Mahdydna-prasdda-prabhavana, based upon the Mahdvyutpatti, (CKSGEETHAR H 
SRAAIESRB |, p. 73). In the Tibetan Tripitaka there is a work of the same title (Tóhoku Catalogue 144). 
However, the content of this work has little to do with KRMAR, according to my investigations. 

47 Jitsugen Kobayashi in IBK. vol. XIII, No. 2, March 1965, pp. 225-228. 

48 SEE MTR 14 or 16 vols. Taisho, No. 656, tr. into Chinese by Buddhasmrti in 376 A. D. Tr. into 
Japanese by D. Tokiwa in KIK., Kyóshübu, vol. 16. 

49 KLANER, Its ful title is KUARERE TAART nE, Taisho, vol XIX, p. 
105 f., No. 945. 

50 The tathägatagarbha thought in the X4ATH PENES discussed by Shi Yü-5, Toydgaku Kenkyü, No. 
7, 1973, 49-64. 

6l Zuiryü Nakamura in IBK. vol. 11, No. 2, March 1963, pp. 116-119. 

62 Zuiryü Nakamura, IBK. vol. XIV, No. 2, March 1966, pp. 138-139. 

53 Shunei Hirai in IBK. vol. 11, No. 2, March 1963, pp. 164-165. 

& Walther Ruben: Gesch. d. ind. Phil., op. cit., 299 f. 
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16.N. Other Sütras 


There are some other sütras whose Sanskrit originals were published recently. The Artha- 
vinifcaya! is one of them. The Ajitasena-vyákarana-nirdesasütra? relates a story of the conversion of 
Ajitasena, the king of Magadha, by Nandimitra the monk, whose name is mentioned in the 
Chinese version of another work.3 This work seems to have been composed in Kashmir. 


The prototype of the Ratnacandra-pariprcchá-sütra (KEERA WEARER, tr. by ja) 
is up to the 18th paragraphs and the concluding paragraph. This sütra is cited in Nägärjuna’s 
Daíabhümika-wibhà;à (--BEBEEEEPbPzA).* It is likely that this was compiled in the Kusäna 
period. 

The Mahämäyö-sütra (Ezs]BEHDE) saw light probably about 200 A. D.5 There are, how- 
ever, some scholars holding the view that the Chung-yin-ching (rpfE&£)9 and the Pu-sa-ch'u- 
t'ai-ching (SEBEAIG KE)" were produced some time about 400 A. D.,? while the Ta-fang-pien- 
fu-pao-én-ching (75 [i 4/ $88 BR) seems to have been compiled in China in the fifth century. 
The Chiu-chin-tai-pei Sūtra (Zw 2<3E8kE), included in Taisho, vol. 85, seems to have been compo- 
sed in the period of the Sui and early Tang dynasties.!? The Asiang-fa-chieh-i-ching (7ER 
&&%£) is an apocryphal work composed in China in the period of the Northern and Southern 
dynasties.! 

There exists an Old Khotanese text of the Sangháta-sütra. 


13252 BERR, Taisho, No. 762. Cf. R. Yamada: Bongo Buiten, p. 104 f. The Arthaviniscaya-sütra and the 
Commentary (Nibandhana) (Written by Bhiksu Viryasridatta of Sri-Nälandävihära). Critically edited and 
annotated with introduction and several indices by N. H. Samtani. Patna: K. P. Jayaswal Research 
Institute, Patna, 1971. Reviewed by Chitrarekha V. Kher, ABAORI, vol. LII, 1971, 262-263. 

? R. Yamada: op. cit., 105 f. 

3 pol PEA RELE He SMA SKY IESC. Taisho, vol. 49, No. 2030. 

{Introduction to the edition of the text. (ZESE I -M- MHRA BHA WT PR 534 J) 
Kyoto, Kökyö Shoin, 1940, p. 7. 

5 Taisho, No. 383, vol. XII, p 1005f. Shiio: Kyöten, p. 290; Ohno, p. 244. 

6 Taisho, No. 385, vol. XII, p. 1058 f. 

7 Taisho, No. 384, vol. XII, p. 1015 f. 

8B. Matsumoto: Hihyo, p. 96, f. 

9 Taisho, No. 156, vol. III, p. 124. R. Naitö, IBK., III, p. 695 f. 

10 Shigeo Kamata in ZBK. vol. XII, No. 2, March 1964, pp. 86-91. 

11 This sūtra (Taisho, vol. 85, p. 1335) was edited and discussed by 'Tairyó Makita in Yüki Comm. Vol. 
pp. 591-620. 

12 Monumenta Serindica, vol. 4, Appendix, p. 355. 
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17. The Philosophical Schools of Mahäyäna 


17.4. The Early Mádhyamika 


17.A.i. Nagarjuna 


The origins of the Madhyamika school are not clear although one opinion says that the 
Mädhyamika was greatly influenced by the Mahäsanghika school! The philosophy of 
Voidness (fünyatã)? was established by Nāgārjuna? (c.150-250 a.p.).4 He wielded such a 
deep influence upon later Buddhism that he has been called the ‘Founder of Eight Sects’ by 
the Japanese in general. He was a prolific writer and was influenced by many scriptures. 


1 Toyoki Mitsukawa in JBK. vol. 8, No. 1, Jan. 1960, p. 186 f. 

2 On the philosophy of Voidness of the Madhyamika, numerous works have been written. Only some recent 
ones shall be mentioned here. Susumu Yamaguchi: Hannya Shisó-shi (Rd ARH History of Prajña Thought), 
Kyoto, Hózókan, 1951, 2nd ed., July 1956. Shóson Miyamoto: Chüdo Shiso oyobi sono Hattatsu (Vp JE ABE QE O 
Zi The Middle Way Doctrine and its Development), Tokyo and Kyoto, Hózókan, 1944. Ditto: Kompon-chä to 
kū (ifr k 2 The Fundamental Middle and Sünyatà), Tokyo, Dai-ichi Shobó, 1943. S. Yamaguchi: Chü-gwan 
Bukkyó Ronkö (PRAJ Studies in the Mädhyamika), Tokyo, Këbundë Shobó, 1944, 7--351--27 pp. 
G. Nagao: The Silence of Buddha and its Madhyamtc Interpretation (in Eng.), (Yamaguchi Comm. Vol.). Yoshifumi Ueda: 
Daijö Bukkyö no Konpon Kózo (KEHADE Fundamental Structure of Mahayana Buddhism), Kyoto, 
Hyakkaen, Dec. 1957, 2+4-+233 pp. This is a collection of ten essays: Author's new contributions to the studies 
of Màdhyamika and Yogäcära Buddhism. Mitsuyoshi Saigusa in Miyamoto Comm. Vol., p. 277 f. Ryüshin Uryüzu 
in IBK. vol. 9, No. 2, March 1961, pp. 180-184. Kizó Inazu, Ryuju Kagan no Kenkyü (filii ZS38 00 PPE A study on 
the thought of Voidness by Nägärjuna), Tokyo, Daitö Shuppansha, June 1934, 311 pp. 

Junshó Tanaka in Nakano Comm. Vol., pp. 83-104. 

Nägärjuna’s theory of Voidness, discussed by Kösai Yasui, Buddhist Seminar, No. 13, May 1971, 13-25. 

Kösai Yasui sets forth an introduction to the study of the Madhyamika, Buddhist Seminar, No. 7, May 1968, 
86-99. j 

Sünyatä in the Bodhicarydvatara was discussed by Yasunori Ejima, Shtikyð Kenkyü, Nr. 202, vol. XLIII, No. 3, 
March 1973, 65—66. 

Western studies with due consideration to Japanese scholarship are as follows: Jan W.de Jong: Le probléme de 
l'absolu dans l'école Madhyamaka (Revue Philosophique, 1950, pp. 322 f.) 

Jacques May: Recherches sur un systéme de philosophie bouddhique, (Bulletin Annuel de la Fondation Suisse, III, 
1954, pp 214.) Other Western studies are as follows: Th. Stcherbatsky: The Conception of Buddhist Nirvana, 
Leningrad, The Academy of Sciences of the USSR., 1927. This has been one of the standard works for many 
years. T. R. V. Murti: The Central Philosophy of Buddhism. A Study of the Mädhyamika System, G. Allen and Unwin, 
1955. Reviewed by E. Conze, JRAS. 1956, 115-116. C. H. Hamilton, PRE.W. vol. V, 1955, 264—269; P. S. Sastri, 
PhE.W. vol. VI, 1956, 269-270. R. C. Pandeya: Madhyamika Philosophy, Delhi etc. M. Banarsidass, 1964. R. C. 
Pandeya: The Madhyamika Philosophy: A New Approach, PAE.W. vol. XIV, No. 1, April 1964, 3-24. Winston 
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Some scholars assert that there must have been several Nägärjunas.° 


Although a great number of books have been ascribed to him,® only the following are 
worth considering: 


l. The Madhyamaka-kärıkä.’ Several commentaries have been composed upon this 
work. (a) The Akutobhayä.® This is a short commentary, according to the Tibetan tradi- 
tion, written by Nagarjuna himself. It has been preserved only in the Tibetan version; 


L. King: Sünyatá as a Master-Symbol, Numen, vol. XVII, Fasc. 2, August 1970, 95-104. In connection with Murti's 
work J. May discussed ‘Kant etle Madhyamika’, IT J. vol. 3, 1959, 102-111. Reviewed by Kenneth Ch'en, H JAS. 
vol. 19, 1956, 414—416. V. G. Paranjpe, ABORI. vol. 37, 1956, 344-345; by G. Tucci, EW. vol. VII, 1956, 180- 
181; by D. H. H. Ingalls, J. of Asian Studies, vol. 16, No. 1, 1956. Frederick J. Streng: Emptiness. A Study in Religious 
Meaning, Nashville, New York, Abingdon Press, 1967. Reviewed by Jacques May, Asiatische Studien, XXIV, 1-2, 
1970, 70-72. Alex Wayman: Contributions to the Madhyamika School of Buddhism, JAOS. vol. 89. No. 1, 1969, 
pp. 141-152. The philosophy of the Madhyamaka (sic. Poussin) was discussed by L. de La. V. Poussin, MCB. vol. 
2, 1933, 1-59. Cf. p. 139-144. Das mahäyänistische Absolutum nach der Lehre der Mädhyamikas, S. Schayer, 
OLZ. XXXVII, Leipzig, 1935, 401—405. M. Scaligero: The Doctrine of the “Void” and the Logicof the Essence, 
EW. vol. 11, 1960, 249 f. H. Narain, Sünyaváda: A Reinterpretation, PREW. vol. XIII, 1964, 311-338. J. May, 
La philosophie bouddhique de la vacuité, Studia Philosophica, Annuaire de la Société Suisse de Philosophie, vol. 18, 
1958, 123-136. REN: ES, EMH HEt, Hong Kong: EBA EL, PERE 39th year. Written in 
Chinese. Jaspers’ '*Nagárjuna" was reviewed in connection with “Ding und Dharma”, by W. Liebenthal, As. 
St. Band 14, 1961, 15-32. Anil Kumar Sarkar: Changing Phases of Buddhist Thought. A Study in the Background of East- 
West Philosophy, Patna, Bharati Bhavan, 1968. (Asvaghosa’s tathata, Nagarjuna and Dignäga are discussed from 
a philosophical viewpoint.) Cf. HPhEW. 1, 184 f.; 203 f.; S. Radhakrishnan: IPH. vol. I, 643 f.; S. Dasgupta: 
vol. 1, 138 f. 

The Mädhyamika philosophy is criticized by modern non-Buddhist scholars: Raymond Panikkar: The “Crisis” 
of Mädhyamika and Indian Philosophy Today, PAEW. vol. XVI, No. 3 and 4, July-Oct. 1966, 117-131. 

3 Cf. s. v. Nägärjuna by Frederick J. Streng, Encyclopaedia Britannica, 15th edition. 

4 Hakuji Ui: Indotetsugakushi (FUE History of Indian Philosophy), Tokyo, Iwanami, p. 287. This date is 
accepted by most Japanese scholars. Tomojiró Hayashiya assumes his dates to be as follows: he was born in 30 
B.C., and died 150 A.D. T. Hayashiya: Bukkyö oyobi Bukkyóshi no Kenkyü (Uf OMA EO PFE, Tokyo, Kikuya 
Shoten, 1948, pp. 191—288). But his thesis is not convincing. 

$ Jan Yün-hua: Nagarjuna, one or more? A New Interpretation of Buddhist Hagiography, History of Religions, 
vol. 10, No. 2, Nov. 1970, 139-155. 

8 S. Miyamoto: Dai to Shojd, p. 631 f. Tetsudö Shiomi: Shükyö Kenkya, N.S. vol. 9, No. 6. His thought has many 
aspects, (ibid., p. 130 f.). His works were discussed by Toshichika Kitabatake in ZBK. vol. 7, No. 1, Dec. 1958, 
pp. 172 f. Chio Yamakawa, a Hokke scholar, strongly asserts that Nägärjuna regarded the Saddharmapundarika- 
sūtra as the ultimate gospel, (Shakyö Kenkya, N. S. XIV, 1, p. 1 f.) 

? All the kärikäs were translated into Japanese by H. Ui ( Toyé no Ronri WIED RAFF Tokyo, Aoyama Shoin, 1950). 
Translated into English by Frederick J. Streng (Emptiness, op. cit., 182-220.) Kenneth K. Inada: Ndgárjuna. A 
Translation of his Mülamadhyamakakärikä with an Introductory Essay, Tokyo, Hokuseido, 1970. This consists of a 
translation and a Romanizcd text of the entire text. Reviewed by Frederick J. Streng, PAEW. vol. XXII, No. 1, 
Jan. 1972, 105-106. The wording of the kärikäs differs with the versions included in the various commentaries. 
(Yamaguchi: Chügan etc., pp. 3-28). An Index to the Kärikäs of the Madhyamaka-sAstra, Sanskrit and Tibetan, 
compiled by M. Saigusa. This was published as an appendix to S. Miyamoto's Daijó Bukkyö no Seiritsushi teki Kenkyü 
CRUS Op E BAB), Tokyo, Sanseidd, 1954. The purport of the first verse setting forth the Eight Nega- 
tions was discussed by T. Hayashiya (Bukkyà etc. pp. 571-600). A good introduction to the study of the Madhya- 
maka-sástra was given by Mitsuyoshi Saigusa in Riso, No. 388, Sept. 1965, pp. 17-28). Some verses of the Madhya- 
maka-kärikäs are cited in the Mehäprajfäpäramitopadesasästra, (Mitsuyoshi Saigusa, IBK. vol. 15, No. 1, Dec. 
1966, 85-97.) 

8 Chötatsu Ikeda: Kompon Chüron-sho Muiron Yaku Chi (Rak ta Rp SERE ARIE Translation and Commentary 
on the Mülamadhyamakavrtti- Akutobhaya, Dbu ma rtsa bahi hgrel pa ga las hjigs med), Tokyo, Töyö Bunko, Töyö 
Bunko Ronsö (Oriental Library Series), vol. 16, Sept. 1932, 2--2-- 188 pp. Max Walleser: Die Mittlere Lehre 
(Maádhyamika-fastra) des Nagarjuna: Nach der Tibetischen Version Übertragen, 1911. Enga Teramoto: Ryüju zö chüron 
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the Sanskrit original has been lost. Recent studies make it clear that this commentary, although 
old, was spuriously ascribed to Nàgàrjuna.? (b) Pingala (f H)'s!? commentary. This has 
been preserved in the Chinese version alone, translated by Kumärajiva.!! (c) Buddha- 
palita: Mila-madhyamaka-vrtti.? Preserved only in the Tibetan. (d) Bhavya (or Bhävavi- 
veka):!? Prajfüüpradipa.! Preserved in the Tibetan and Chinese versions. The Chinese 
title is “RE Ea. (e) Candrakirti: Prasannapadá.!* The Sanskrit original and the Tibetan 
version have been preserved. A detailed commentary, very useful for the study of the Mala- 
madhyamaka-karikas. (f) Sthiramati (£): Ta-ch’eng-chung-kuan-shih-lun (CK9RrP$RUISER). 


Muisho (4690031 REFG ROC PRR AE, PIBAZER A Comparative study of Nägärjuna’s Dbu ma rtsa bahi 
hgrel pa ga las hjigs med. Mülamadhyamaka-vrtti Akutobhaya). This comparative study includes: Sanskrit, 
Chinese (Kumärajiva’s), German (Walleser's), Tibetan, and his Japanese (from the Tibetan version). Tokyo, 
Daitö Shuppansha, 1937. 

9 C. Ikeda: In Shatkypdgaku Ronshi (BF aM Essays in Religious Studies), compiled by Tokyo Teikoku Daigaku 
Shükyögaku Köza Kinen-kai KHFERFFEENER SS, Tokyo, Dóbunkan [Bx fg, 1930, pp. 177-204. 
He thinks that the Akutobhaya was spuriously ascribed to Nägärjuna, but he does not deny the possibility that the 
commentary vas first written by Nagarjuna and was later expanded with interpolations. 

10 Pingala’s dates are not clear. But he must have lived after Harivarman, i.e., after 350 A.D. (H. Ui: ITK. 
vol. 1, p. 250). 

11 Tr. into Japanese with critical notations by H. Ui. in KDK. Ronbu, vol. 5, Tokyo, Kokumin Bunko Kan- 
kókai, 1921. Cf. R. A. Gard, /BK. III, No. 1, p. 376 f. Tr. into Japanese with critical notations by Ryëtai 
Hatani in KIK. Series; Chügan-bu, Vol. 1, Tokyo, Daitë Shuppansha, 1930. Max Walleser: Die Mittlere Lehre 
des Nagarjuna: Nach der Chinesischen Version übertragen, Heidelberg, 1911, IV. . 

12 Some parts were translated by Shóshin Otake in Mikkyö Kenkyü, No. 42, p. 152 f. S. Yamaguchi: (Chügan 
Bukkyö Ronkö, pp. 1-28) dealt with Buddhapälita’s commentary also, in his comparative studies upon various 
versions of the Madhyamaka-kärikäs. It has been made clear that the chapters beginning with the 23rd are the 
same both in the Akutobhaya and in Buddhapälita’s commentary. (Hirano in JBK. vol. 3, No. 1, p. 236 f.) The 
thought of this text was discussed in Kósai Yasui: Chügan Shisó no Kenkya (rp BAR se), Kyoto, Hózókan, 
Dec. 1961, 4174-33 pp. It contains the Jap. translation of the 25th chapter of this text. 

13 In the Tibetan version, he is called Bhavya, whereas, in the Prasannapadä, he is cited as Bhávaviveka. In 
Chinese he is called MH. 

14 The Chinese version of the Prajnapradipa was translated into Japanese by R. Hadani in KIK. Chüganbu, 
vol. 2, Tokyo, Daitó Shuppansha, 1930. Cf. J. Nozawa: JBK. vol. 2, No. 1, p. 319 f. The Tibetan text of the 
Prajfäpradipah (the first chapter) was translated by Yüichi Kajiyama into German in WZKSO. vol. 7, 1963, pp. 
37—62; vol. 8, 1964, pp. 100-130. Partly translated from the Tibetan into Japanese by Yüichi Kajiyama, Sekai no 
Meicho, vol. 2, Tokyo, Chüököronsha, Dec. 1967. The controversy between the Madhyamikas and the Samkhyas 
in the 18th chapter of the Prajfiápradipa was examined by Masamichi Ichigó, ZBK. vol. 15, No. 2, March 1967, 
250-260. The 18th chapter of the Prajftápradipa was translated into Japanese by M. Ichigo, Tohógaku, No. 34, June 
1967, 95-133. The theory of the Two Truths in this text was discussed by J. Nozawa in Yamaguchi Comm. Vol., p. 
187 f. Passages of the Prajfdpradipa relevant to Sthiramati and Dharmapala were edited and translated by Y. 
Kajiyama, Tanaka Comm. Vol., 144-159. 

15 The Standard edition has been the following: Mülamadhyamakakärikäs de Nägärjuna avec la Prasannapadä Com- 
mentaire de Candrakirti. Publiée par Louis de la Vallée Poussin, St. Pétersbourg, 1913, BB. IV. Recently other 
editions have come out. Müla-madhyamaka Karika of Nägärjuna, Part II. Ed. by H. Chatterjee, Calcutta, Firma 
K. L. Mukhopadhyay, 1962. Critical edition of the sixth and seventh chapters. Cf. JAOS. vol. 83, 1963, p. 278. 
Reviewed by G. Tucci, EW. vol. 14, 1963, 256. E. Frauwallner, WZKSO. VII, 1963, 215. Also in BST. The text 
has been partly translated. [Western translations] Chapters I and XXV by Th. Stcherbatsky in his Conception of 
Buddhist Nirväna (Leningrad, Academy of Sciences of the USSR, 1927). Feuer und Brennstoff: Ein Kapitel aus dem 
Madhyamaka-sastra des Nagarjuna mit dem Vrtti des Candrakirti, RO. vol. 7, 1929, 26-52, (German Tr. of 
Chapter X). Ausgewählte Kapitel aus der Prasannapadä (V, XII, XIII, XIV, XV, XVI). Translated into German by 
Stanislaw Schayer, Polska Akademia Umiejetnosci, Prace Komisji Orientalistycznej Nr. 14, Cracow 1931. Cf. 
Poussin, MCB. vol. I, 1932, 389-392. 

Chapters II—IV; VI—IX; XI; XXIII, XXIV, XXVI, XXVII were translated into French. Candrakirti: 
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Preserved only in the Chinese version.!$ (g) Asanga: Shun-chung-lun (WAH $A or, more 
strictly, A PRRAARARERE OREM. The introduction to the first chapter of the 
Mahd-prajfid-pdramitd-siitra, based upon the thought of the Madhyamaka-sastra.) This is a de- 
tailed explanation of the Eight Negations expressed in the first verse of the Madkyamaka- 
küriküs. “The original title is supposed to be Madhyamaka-Sdstra-artha-anugata-mahdaprajhapara- 
mitä-sütra-ädiparivarta-dharmaparyaya-pravesa!” (h) A commentary by Gunamati and (i) 
another by Devasarman. These fragments exist in the Tibetan.!? 

2. Duoádaía-dvàra-íástra.'? It exists in the Chinese alone; and discusses the teaching of 
Voidness under twelve headings. 'The contents are nearly an abridged form ot the Madhyamaka- 
kärıkäs. 

3. Stinyatd-saptati.2° Exists in the Tibetan version only. 

4.  Vigrahavyávartani.? In this work Nägärjuna attacks the entire thought of the Nyäya 


Prasannapadà Madhyamakavrtti. Douze chapitres tranduits du sanscrit et du tibetain par Jacques May, Paris, 
Adrien-Maisonneuve, 1959, 543 pp. Reviewed by A. K. Warder, JRAS. 1961, 157-158; E. Frauwallner, WZKSO. 
IV, 1960. 124-125; A. Bareau, JA. tome CCL, 1962, 145-148; J.W. de Jong, II J. vol. 5, 1961, 161-165; by G. 
Tucci, EW. vol. 12, 1961, 219-220; by J. Rahder (in Eng.) in IBK. vol. 9, No. 2, March 1961, pp. 755 f. The 
XVIIth chapter of the Madhyamakavrtti was translated into French by É. Lamotte, MCB. vol. 4, 1936, 265—288. 

(Japanese Translations] Chapters XII-XVII were translated into Japanese by Unrai Wogihara in Wogihara 
Unrai Bunshü (Posthumous Collected Works of Prof. U. Wogihara), pp. 556-628, Tokyo, Taishó University, 1938. 
Chapters I-XI Were translated with critical notations by S. Yamaguchi in his Chüron-shaku 198548 L BOX 5 
AEPIR (prasannapada nama Mádhyamikavrttih of Candrakirti) 2 vols, Tokyo, Kóbundó shobó, vol. 1, 
Nov. 1947,-14+ 181 +20 pp.; vol. 2, July 1949, 154-221 4-22 pp. His project di translating the whole work is not 
yet finished, but is still under consideration. Prasannapadä 1, | was translated into Japanese by Takeki Okuzumi, 
Suzuki Nenpö, Nos. 5-7, 1968-1970, 32-49. This is more understandable than Yamaguchi's translation. The 19th 
chapter (Kälapariksä) was translated into Japanese hy Y. Kanakura in Fukui Comm. Vol., pp. 151-163. The 15th 
chapter (Svabhävapariksä) was translated from the Sanskrit into Japanese by Gadjin Nagao, Sekai no Meicho 
vol. 2, Tokyo, Chüókóronsha, Dec. 1967. 

[Index] Index to the Prasannapadä Madhyamaka-vrtti by Susumu Yamaguchi, Part One: Sanskrit-Tibetan; Part 
Two: Tibetan-Sanskrit, Kyoto, Heirakuji-shoten, 1974. 

[Studies] The Prasannapadä has been a favorite object of study by younger Japanese scholars. Discussed by 
Toyoki Mitsukawa in IBK. vol. 7, No. 1, Dec. 1958, pp. 170 f. The concept of svabhdva was discussed by Shigeki 
Kudö in ZBK. vol. 7, No. 1, Dec. 1958, pp. 174 f.; that of loka by Teruyoshi Tanji in ZBK. vol. 7, No. 1, Dec. 
1958, pp. 176 f. Some epistemological problerns in the first chapter were discussed by Tsugihiko in the bulletin of 
the Mie University, (Z fi sr KOR EHA, ACR) vol. 2, No. 1, March 1955, pp. 8-22. In the Prasannapadä 
the Samádhiraja-sütra is most frequently cited, (Hiroki Hachiriki, JBK. vol. XIV, No. 2, March 1966, pp. 195- 
198.) The Prajnäpäramitä-Ratnagunasamcayagäthä also is cited. (Discussed by Akira Yuyama, Shükyo Kenkyü, Nr. 201, 
Feb. 1970, pp. 75-126.) 

16 'This work has been little studied. The Chinese version consists of 18 chuans. The first 9 chuans are included 
in the Taisho Tripitaka, vol. 30, No. 1567, whereas the remaining 9 volumes are contained in the Dainihon 
kólei zókyó (CK B ARETE commonly known as Manji zókyo FL SE). 

1? H. Ui: Indo Tetsugaku Kenkyü, vol. 1, Tokyo, Köshisha shobö, 1924, pp. 399—400. The central theme of the 
Sun-chung-lun (Wh RQ) is the Prajfd-pdramitd. (Kenju Ozawa, IBK. vol. 16, No. 1, March 1968, 367-369.) 

18 Josho Nozawa in IBK. vol. 2, No. 2, p. 90 f. 

19 Doädasamukha-Sästra was translated from Chinese into Sanskrit by N. Aiyaswami Sastri, Visva-Bharati Annals, 
vol. VI, 1954, 165-231. Tr. into Japanese with critical notations by H. Ui in KDK. Rombu, vol. 5, Tokyo, Kokumin 
Bunko Kankókai, 1921. Tr. into Japanese with critical notations by Ryótai Hatani, in KIX. Series; Chügan-bu 
vol. 1, Tokyo, Daitö Shuppan-sha, 1930. Kósai Yasui suspects that this work may be spurious and not by Nägär- 
juna (78K. vol. 6, No. I, Jan. 1958, pp. 44—51). Cf. R. Gard in JBK. vol. 2, No. 2, p. 751 f. 

20 Translated into Japanese by Ryüshin Uryüzu, Daijö Butten, vol. 14, Chüököronsha, May 1974. 

21 (Tibetan version and translation] The Tibetan version of the Vigrehavydvartani was translated by S. Yama- 
guchi: Traité de Nägärjuna, pour écarter les vaines discussions (Vigrahauydvarlani), traduit et annoté, JA. 1929, 1—86. 
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school, not necessarily that of the Nyäyasütra.”” This text exists in the Sanskrit original and in 
Chinese versions. 

9. Yuktisastikä.”? Exists in the Tibetan and the Chinese versions (KH HmEERR). 

6.  Vaidalyasütra and Vaidalya-prakarana.”* ‘The former consists of 72 short sütras, whereas 
the latter is an explanatory commentary upon the former. In this work Nägärjuna severely 
attacks the theory of the 16 principles of the early Naiyäyıkas. 

7. Maháprajfiábáramità-upadeía-éastra?? (KS Him). It exists only in the Chinese, in 
100 chuans, translated by Kumärajiva.”® "This is a huge commentary on the Maháprajfiápára- 
mitä-sütra. This work is so bulky that it was not translated in toto, but only in an abridged 


[Chinese version and translation] Then the Chinese version (ji 4 vols. Taishö 1631) by Vimoksaprajfia and 
Prajfiaruci (Taishö 1631) was translated into English by Giuseppe Tucci in his Pre-Dinnäga Buddhist Texts on Logic 
from Chinese Sources, GoS. vol.. XLIX, 1929. Both versions were translated into Japanese by C. Ikeda and 
Jihei Endo in KIK. Ronshobu, vol. 2, 1934, 141-196. The Chinese version was translated into English. Chou 
Hsian-kuang (#436) (tr. and ed.): The Vigrahavydvartani Sästra (Gäthä Part). Translated from the Chinese Edition 
of Prajfiaruchi and Vimoksasena by Chou Hsiang-kuang with the Chinese text. Published by Overseas Buddhist 
Chinese in India and Malaya, Calcutta, Allahabad, Ipoh and Perlis, 1962. [Sanskrit original and translations] 
Later the Sanskrit text was found, and the Sanskrit text of the Vigrahavyävartani and Nagarjuna’s own commentary 
were edited by K.P. Jayaswal and R. Sankrityayana with improvements by E. H. Johnston and Arnold Kunst in 
MCB. vol. IX, 1951, 99-152. After Kunst, Vigrahavyávartani, edited by P. L. Vaidya. Buddhist Sanskrit Text, 
No. 10. The text was studied by S. Mookerjee, Nava Nälandä Mahävihära Research Publication, vol. I, 1957, 1- 
175. The relation of this work with the Nyäya school was first pointed out by H. Ui (ITK. vol. I, 1924, 208). 
The content of the work was outlined by Susumu Yamaguchi in Mikkyé Bunka, No. 7, June 1949, 1-19. A new 
translation into Japanese was published by S. Yamaguchi (Mikkyö Bunka, No. 8, Feb. 1950; Nos. 9 and 10, May 
1950; No. 12, Dec. 1950). The work has not yet been completed owing to a fire in the press. 

Translated into English by Frederick J. Streng (Emptiness, op. cit., 221-227). Translated into Japanese by 
Yüichi Kajiyama, Daijö Butten, vol. 14, Chüókóronsha, May 1974. 

[Studies] The significance of arguments in the Vigrahavydvartani is discussed by S. Yamaguchi: Dynamic Bud- 
dha and Static Buddha (in Eng.) Tokyo, Risösha, 1958, 25-43. Cf. Poussin, MCB. vol. 1, 1932, 392. The logic in the 
Vigrahavyávartani was discussed by T. Yamazaki in Miyamoto: Daijà Seiritsushi, 135 f. The debate between Nägär- 
juna and the Ny4ya school was investigated by Toru Makita in Miyamoto: Daijö Seiritsushi, 169 f. In his commentary 
on the verse 7 of the Vigrahavydvartani, Nägärjuna sets out a list of 119 kusaladharmas. Examined by E. H. Johnston, 
Winternitz Comm. Vol., 314—323. 

22H. Ui: ITK. vol. 1, 208 ff. 

23 The Chinese translation was made by s2 (Dänapäla). The Chinese version was translated into German 
(Phil Schaeffer: Die 60 Sätze des Negativismus, Heidelberg, 1924); and was also translated into Japanese by Ryötai 
Hadani, in KIK. Chügan-bu, vol. 3, p. 31 f. S. Yamaguchi edited and translated the Tibetan version into Japanese. 
(Chügan Bukkyo Ronkö, pp. 29-110). The contents are described in S. Yamaguchi: Döbutsu to Seibutsu, Tokyo, 
Risósha, p. 24 ff. Translated into Japanese by Ryüshin Uryüzu, Daijö Butten, vol. 14, Chüókóronsha, May 1974. 
Yuktisastikd, discussed by Ryüshin Uryüzu, Meijö Daigaku Jimbun Kiyé, Oct. 1973, pp. 23-40. 

*4 Both were translated and studied in Yamaguchi: Chügan etc., 111-116, cf. 29 ff. The Tibetan version of the 
Vaidalyaprakarana of Nägärjuna was critically edited and published with an introduction (in Eng.) by Yüichi 
Kajiyama in Ashikaga Zemba Comm. Vol., 129-155. Kajiyama asserts that the Naiyäyikas as a school was established 
after Nagarjuna (IBK. vol. 5, No. 1, 1957, 192 f.) Translated into Japanese by Yüichi Kajiyama, Daijó Butten, vol. 
14, Chüókóronsha, May 1974. 

25 This title is Wogihara's conjecture. ( Japanese Alphabetical Index of Nanjio's Catalogue, Tokyo, 1930, p. 80.) 
Taishó, No. 1509. 

26 The MaháprajRàpáramità-upadefa-sástra was translated into Japanese by Sógen Yamagami in Kokuyaku Daizó- 
kyo, Ronbu, vols. 1-4, and Shójun Mano in KIK. Shakukyöron-bu, vols. 1-5, a, b. Although these are helpful 
to readers, they are not scholarly done. Lamotte is carrying on the task more scholarly. Étienne Lamotte: Le 
Traité de la Grande Vertue de Sagesse de Nágárjuna, ( Mahäprajfiäpäramitäfästra), Bibliothèque du Muséon, vol. XVIII, 
4 tomes. Tome I and II, Louvain, Bureaux du Muséon, 1944, 1949, XLVIII + 1,118 pp. Reviewed by J. Rahder, 
JAOS. vol. 70, 1950, 124—126; D.R.S. Bailey, JRAS. 1950, 81. Reviewed by J. W. de Jong, Asia Major, XVII, 
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form. It is not a mere commentary, but a treatise setting forth Nägärjuna’s own thought and 
practice based upon the Dasabhümi- and Aksayamati-sütras.?? 

Concerning the authorship of this work, there are some doubts.?? This book became 
very important later in Chinese and Japanese Buddhism. There are many citations from the 
scriptures, and it is likely that this work was composed later than the Madhyamaka-kárikàs.?? 
It comprises many important philosophical problems.?? 

8. Dafabhümi-vibhasa-sastra (+E BPR Exposition of the Ten Stages of the Bodhi- 
sattva-hood), translated by Kumärajiva.?! This, tco, was not translated in toto, but in an 
abridged form.?? This work is especially important because of a passage in which the way of 
Easy Practice by Faith is set forth.24 In this work the belief in Amitabha is set forth as the 
Easy Practice. If the aspirant, having heard the Name of Amitäbha, thinks on Him and utters 


1972, 105-112. Le Traité de la Grande Vertu de Sagesse de Nagarjuna (Mahäprajfäpäramitäsästra) avec une nouvelle introduction, 
par Étienne Lamotte. Tome III, chapitres XXXI-XLII. Louvain, Université de Louvain, Institut Orientaliste, 
1970, pp. 1119-1733; Tome IV, XLVII (suite) —XLVIII, 1976, pp. 1735-2162. The thought is discussed in the 
following work— K. Venkata Ramanan: Nägärjuna’s Philosoph» as Presented in the Mahä-Prajhäpäramitä-Sästra, 
Rutland and Tokyo, Tuttle, 1966. Reviewed by Lewis Lancaster, PREW. vol. XVIII, Nos. 1 and 2, Jan.-April 
1968, 97-99. 

The legend of compiling the Buddhist scriptures (set forth in the 2nd vol. of this treatise) was discussed by 
Arthur E. Link, JAOS. vol. 81, 1961, pp. 87 f. However, Japanese scholarship is not lacking in strictly scientific 
studies in this work, e.g., The Six Päramitäs in this work was discussed by M. Saigusa: IBK. vol. 2, No. 2, p. 
188 f. Ryusho Hikata thinks that the main corpus of this text was written by N&g4rjuna himself, and that Kumä- 
rajiva changed and enlarged the sentences to a great extent, (IBK. vol. 7, No. 1, Dec. 1958, pp. 1-12). The term 
'apadàna' in this Sästra was discussed by A. Hirakawa in NBGN. vol. 1950, pp. 84-125. Citations in the Mahäprajnä- 
päramitäsütrafästra were traced; and the concepts of ‘the Six Päramitäs’, ‘Truth’, and the ‘Bodhisattva’ in this work 
were discussed in detail. (Mitsuyoshi Saigusa: Studien zum Mahäprajfiäpäramitä (upadesa) $ästra, Inaugural Disser- 
tation, Universitat München, Tokyo, Hokuseido, 1969, 239 S.) Reviewed by J. W. de Jong, II f. vol. XIII, No. 
4, 1971, 314-315; by Yüichi Kajiyama, Shitkys Kenkyü, Nr. 205, vol. XLIV, Jan. 1971, 109-113. In the Maha- 
prajnäpäramitä-upadesa-Sästra thirty verses of the Madhyamaka-füstra are cited. Mitsuyoshi Saigusa, IBK. vol. 15, No. 
1, Dec. 1966, 85-97. K. Venkata Ramanan: Nägärjuna’s Philosophy as Presented in the Mahä-Prajfläpäramitä-$ästra, 
Varanasi, Bharatiya Vidya Prakashan, 1971. Reviewed by M. Saigusa, Eastern Buddhist, N. S. vol. III, No. 1, June, 
1970, pp. 153-157. The relation of this sästra with the Lotus Sütra is discussed by Keishó Tsukamoto, in Yukio 
Sakamoto (ed.) : Hokekyé no Chügokuteki Kenkai (EHEN PEAY RPA, Kyoto, Heirakuji Shoten, March 1972) pp. 
611—660. 

2? Yukinori Tokiya, IBK. vol. XIV, No. 2, March 1966, pp. 161-165. 

28 R. Hikata thinks that in the Tachih tu hm there are two kinds of passages, i.e., those by Nägärjuna and those 
not by Nagarjuna. References to Vaisesika, Nyäya, Sàmkhya, the Avinivartaniya condition of the bodhisattva at 
the fourth stage, etc. are by him. Other portions are subject to doubt. (Ryusho Hikata: The Suvikränta-vikräma- 
pariprcchä Prajhäpäramitäsütra, Kyüshü University, Fukuoka, 1958, Introd.) 

28 M, Saigusa in JBK. vol. 1, no. 2, pp. 132 ff. 

30 The sense of ‘I’ discussed in this work was examined by K. Venkata Ramanan, The Philosophical Quarterly, 1957, 
219—228. The practice of Bodhisattvas in the Dasabhämivibhäsäsästra was discussed by Yukinori Tokiya, ZBK. vol. 
XV, No. 2, March 1967, 233-236. 

31 Seventeen vols. (chuans), Taishó No. 1521. Tr. into Jap. by Keiki Yabuki, in KIK. Shakukyöron-bu, VII. 
Akira Hirakawa asserted that the author of the Dasabhümi-vibhäsä must be someone other than Nagarjuna, (IBK. 
vol. 5, No. 2, March 1957, pp. 178-181.) 

32 Kyöshun Tödö in Bukkyö Bunka Kenkyü, vol. 3, 1953, pp. 51 f. 

33 This passage has been frequently discussed by many scholars of Pure Land Buddhism. Recently by S. Mano 
in ZBK. vol. 1, No. 2, pp. 146 ff.; Toshimaro Shigaraki in ZBK. vol. 7, No. 1, Dec. 1958, pp. 178. It is fully discussed 
in Kazuya Haseoka: Ryiüju no Jödokyö Shisé (MD +# The Pure Land Doctrine of Nagarjuna), Kyoto, 
Hózókan, Jan. 1957, 166 pp.; Ditto in Yamaguchi Comm. Vol., p. 177 f. The context of the chapters previous to the 
chapter on the ‘Easy Way’ was investigated by Shirö Uesugi in Otani Gakuhö, vol. 35, No. 1, pp. 44-64. 
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the Name with a faithful mind, he will attain the stage of Non-retrogression (avinivartaniya) 
towards perfect Enlightenment very quickly.*4 Because of this idea, this work came to be 
highly esteemed by later Pure Land Buddhists in China and Japan. There has been expressed 
a doubt that the author of this work may not be the same as the one of the Mañhaprajñaparamatá- 
upadeiu-íastra.?* However, it is admitted that, throughout all his works, Nagarjuna sub- 
scribed to some ideas of the Sukhdvati-vyitha-satra.*® 

9. Mahdydna-vimsikd.*” In this work a rather idealistic thought is set forth.5* It 
exists in the Sanskrit original and in the Tibetan and Chinese versions (X3& —- 1-458528). 

10. Pu-ti-tzu-liang-lun. (EZ, 6 vols. Treatise on the materials [sambhära] for 
Bodhi). Exists only in Chinese, with the commentary by Isvara ( BE), translated by Dhar- 
magupta between 558-569 A. D.3? 

ll. Pratityasamutpdda-hrdaya-karika.*° This propounds the concept of Dependent Origi- 
nation by Nagarjuna. 

12. Suhrllekha (Friendly Epistles). Exists in Tibetan. There are three Chinese 
versions corresponding to it; they are KH FESHENER EEE translated by Gunavarman 
in 431 A.D. ; WR YRA translated by Sanghavarman; EISE PERUSREARL translated 
by I-ching between 700-711 A.D. In the form of an epistle addressed to a king, Nagarjuna 
teaches him how a king should conduct himself.4? 

13. Ratnavali.44 The Sanskrit text and the Tibetan and Chinese versions exist. The 


34 Hisao Inagaki (in Eng.) in JBK. vol. 10, No. 1, Jan. 1962, pp. 349 f. 

35 Akira Hirakawa in IBK. vol. 5, No. 2, 1957, pp. 176-181. Ryusho Hikata (ZBK. vol. 7, No. 1, 1959, pp. 
1-11), expressed the conjecture that the Mahäprajfiäpäramitopadesa was composed, for the most part, by Nägärjuna, 
but was edited considerably by Kumárajiva. 

36 Junshin Ikemoto in JBK. vol. 8, No. 1, Jan. 1960, pp. 288-291. 

87 Hadani mentions the name: Mahäyänavimfaka. Cf. Poussin, MCB. vol. I, 1932, 392-393. 

38 The Tibetan and Chinese versions of the Mahay4na-vimsika were first edited along with an English transla- 
tion by S. Yamaguchi in the Eastern Buddhist, vol. IV, no. 2, 1927; and Vidhushekhara Bhattacharya made a 
restoration iuto Sanskrit from the Tibetan and Chinese versions. (Mahäyänavimsaka of Nagarjuna, ed. by V. Bhatta- 
charya with an English translation. VBS, No. 1, Calcutta, Visvabharati Book-shop, 1931.) Recently, the Sanskrit 
text was found and edited with an English translation. (Giuseppe Tucci: Minor Buddhist Texts, Part 1. SOR, 
IX, Roma, IsMEO, 1956, pp. 195-207.) In spite of the progress of recent studies, priority should be ascribed to the 
impetus from the Japanese scholars. The Chinese version of this text was translated into Japanese by Ryótai 
Hadani in KIK. Chüganbu, vol. 3, Daitö Shuppansha, 1932, p. 45 ff. Translated into Japanese by Ryüshin 
Uryüzu, Daijö Butten, vol. 14, Chüököronsha, May 1974. Cf. MCB. vol. 13, 1934-35, 375. 

39 ‘Translated into Japanese by Hódó Ohno in KIK. Ronshübu, vol. 5, pp. 43 ff. 

40 The Sanskrit text was edited by V. Gokhale, Festschrift Kirfel, S. 101-106. Cf. Poussin, MCB. vol. I, 1932, 
393-395. Translated into Japanese by Ryüshin Uryüzu, Daijd Butten, vol. 14, Chüököronsha, May 1974. Cf. 
Akira Yuyama, /BK. vol. 20, No. 1, Dec. 1971, pp. 48-52. 

41 Eshó Mikogami, JBK. vol. 10, No. 1, March 1962, pp. 173-176. 

42 Tohoku Catalogue, No. 4495. Translated into Japanese by Ryüshin Uryüzu, Dat Butten, vol. 14. Chüókóron- 
sha, May 1974. 

43 These three Chinese versions are published in Taishö Tripitaka, vol. 32. About the Suhrllekha cf. M. Winter- 
nitz: A History of Indian Literature, vol. 2, pp. 347-348. 

44 'The Sanskrit text is not complete. Some fragments of the Sanskrit text were edited with an English translation 
by G. Tucci, JRAS. 1934, pp. 307-325; 1936, pp. 237-252, 423-435. Ratnävali was translated into Japanese by 
Ryüshin Uryüzu, Chikuma, Butten II, 349-372; also by Ryüshin Uryüzu, Daijö Butten, vol. 14, Chüököronsha, 
May 1974. Ratnävali, discussed by Toshichika Kitabatake, IBK. vol. 15, No. 2, March 1967, 229-232. Some ideas 
of the work in the Tibetan version were explained by Hideo Wada in NBGN. No. 18, pp. 1 ff. Cf. MCB. vol. 
13, 1934-35, 375. 
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title of the Tibetan version is Rdjaparikathé-ratnamald, and that of the Chinese version *&ÍT:E 
IE, by Paramärtha, translated between 557-569 A.D. Similar to the method in the 
Suhrllekha, the writer addresses an epistle to a king, and teaches him how to rule his country. 
Even the problems of social welfare and leniency toward criminals, etc., are discussed.“ 

There are some hymns ascribed to him. 

14. Catuhstava.? The Sanskrit text and the Tibetan version are extant. In some 
passages of this work he discusses the concept of the Three Vehicles.** Amprtäkara wrote a 
commentary on it, i.e., Catuhstavasamäsärtha.”” ^ Amrtàkara was one of the many pandits who 
took shelter in Tibet during the time of persecution and decadence in India. His treatise 
endeavours to fit the Catubstava within the framework of the bhümis or stages passing 
through which the Bodhisattva reaches Buddhahood. 

15. The Dharmadhátu-stotra.9? This extolls the significance of dharma-dhatu. 

Dharmadhätustava®! attributed to Nagarjuna is an ancient Madhyamika work. 

16. The Mahà-pranidhánotpada-gàthà.9? A series of prayers that one would be endowed 
with virtues of various Bodhisattvas. 

The authenticity of the following works is still controversial. 

17. Ekaslokasöstra. It exists only in the Chinese version, as "ESSI N28 translated by 
Prajfiáruci.9? 

18. Bhavasamkränti-sütra. Exists in the Tibetan and the Chinese version (KERA fia) .54 

The Bhavasamkränti-sütra and the Bhavasamkränti-$ästra are a sūtra and a tract attributed 
to Nagarjuna on passing from one existence to another. But it is not easy to assign the sütra 
whether to the Sarvästivädins or to the Mädhyamikas.®® 

19. The Anthology of Sayings for Meritorious Deeds*$ propounds the meritorious deeds which 
wil] cover our personality as spiritual ornaments. 


45 The Chinese version, one chuan, was published in Taishé Tripitaka, vol. 32. It was translated into Japanese by 
Tsüshö Byödö in KIK. Ronshü-bu, vol. 6. 47E seems to be a Chinese translation of Sätavähana. (Hajime 
Nakamura: Shükyó to Shakai-rinri ZA E $t: 483, Tokyo, Iwanami, 1959, pp. 338-339.) 

46 H. Nakamura: op. cit., pp. 364 ff.; 376 ff.; Hideo Wada in NBGN. No. 18, p. 1 ff. 

47 Tohoku Catalogue, Nos. 1119-1122. R. Yamada: Bongo Butten, p. 123. The Sanskrit text of some portions 
were published (with Eng. translation) by G. Tucci in JRAS. 1932, pp. 309-325. Cf. Poussin, MCB. vol. I, 1932, 
395-396. Cf. MCB. vol. 13, 1934—35, 374. 

48 Niraupamya-stava, vv. 19-24. 

49 The Sanskrit text was edited by G. Tucci (Minor Buddhist Texts, pt. 1, Sect. IV, Rome, 1956, pp. 235-246). 
Yamada: op. cit., p. 123. 

50 WJA in 87 verses, translated into Chinese by ju 2. This was translated into Jap. by Tsüshó Byódó in 
KIK. Ronshübu, vol. 5. 

51 Examined by D. Seyfirt Ruegg, Lalou Comm. Vol., 448-471. 

82 J KER translated into Chinese by Hs}. This was translated into Jap. by T. Byödö in KIK. Ronshübu, 
vol. 5. 

83 Translated into Japanese by R. Hadani in KIK. Chügan-bu, vol. 3, p. 20 f. Cf. Winternitz, ibid., II, p. 348. 

54 Hadani mentions the name Bhavasamkränti Sästra. Translated into Japanese by R. Hadani in KIK. Chügan- 
bu, vol. 3, p. 27 f. Bhavasamkränti Sütra; Restored from the Tibetan version with an English translation by 
Aiyaswami Sastri, Journal of Oriental Research Madras, 5 (1931), 246-60. (Also includes Tibetan text in Roman 
characters.) 

55 Bhavasamkränti Sütra and Bhavasamkrünti Sastra. Edited by N. Aiyaswami Sastri, Adyar Library, 1938. 
Reviewed by E. H. Johnston, JRAS. 1941, 170-171. 

56 FEM IE TTP eee, 12 vols, translated into Chinese by Süryaya£as, etc. This was translated into Jap. by Tsüshö 
Byódó in KIK. Ronshübu, vol. 6. 
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20. The Treatise on the Formless Enlightenment-Mind.*’ This explains the Enlightenment- 
Mind (bodkicitia), based on the standpoint of Voidness. Considering the fact that it refers to the 
concept of the Store-Consciousness (dlaya-vijfidna), we may conclude that this must have been 
composed by somebody aftcr Nagarjuna. 

21. The Upäya-hrdaya, although important in the history of Indian logic, is not a work by 
Nágárjuna.*9 


67 SCHE. MEARS, I vol., Taishö, vol. 32, 541 f. Translated into Chinese by #488. This was translated into Japanese 
by T. Byódó in KIK. Ronshübu, vol. 6. 


58 Hl, Cf. H. Ui: ITK. vol. 1, pp. 202-205. Cf. supra. 
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17.4.8. Aryadeva and other Disciples of Nagarjuna 


The most famous disciple of Nagarjuna was Aryadeva (170-270 A.D.) who criticized 
other schools so harshly that he was hated and finally assassinated by a heretic.! The home 
of Aryadeva was identified differently by various scholars.? His works are as follows: 

l. Sata-Sästra® This is a short treatise, existing only in the Chinese version (Bi), with 
Vasu's? commentary on it, translated by Kumärajiva. In this text he attacked other philo- 


sophical schools very severely. "This text became very important in the San-lun sect of 
China.$ 

2. Catuhíalaka. This is the most important work of Aryadeva, comprising, as the name 
itself shows, four hundred kärikäs in sixteen chapters of twenty-five each. It has two com- 
mentaries, one by Candrakirti? and the other by Dharmapala. But neither the original nor 
the commentaries in their entirety are now available in the Sanskrit text. The complete 
work with Candrakirti's commentary is found in the Tibetan version. In Chinese we have only 
the last chapters (IX-XVI) of the book Kwan pd lun pan (KEiR* Taishd, No. 1570). 
Dharmapäla’s Commentary also extends only from Chapter IX to XVI (KP LERRA, 
10 vols., Taishó, No. 1571).? 


! H. Ui: 77K. vol. 1, pp. 267-290. S. Yamaguchi: Chügan etc. pp. 157-351. M. Winternitz: op. cit., vol. II, 
pp. 349 ff. Aryadeva was born a Simhalese prince. (Yamaguchi: op. cit., p. 177 ff.) Cf. J. Takasaki (Miyamoto: 
Daijö Bukkyd etc., p. 244 f.) 

2 Cf. MCB. vol. 13, 1934-35, 375. 

3 Tr. into Japanese with critical notations by H. Ui in KDK. Rombu, vol. 5, Tokyo, Kokumin Bunko Kankó- 
kai, 1921. 

Tr. into Japanese with critical notations by Ryótai Hadani in KIK. Series, Chügan-bu, vol. 1, Tokyo, Daitó 
Shuppan-sha, 1960. Translated into English by G. Tucci (Pre-Dinnaga Buddhist Texts on Logic from Chinese Sources, 
Baroda, Oriental Institute, 1929, GOS. No. XLIX). The journal Kagami (published by Daitókyü Kinen Bunko, 
Tokyo), No. 109, March 1975, is especially meant for the study on the Sata-fästra. Cf. R. Gard in ZBK. vol. 2, No. 
2, p. ?51 f. 

4 Vasu's date is not clear. But he must have lived after Harivarman, i.e., after 350 a.D. (H. Ui: ITK. vol. 1, 
p. 250). 

5 Logical thought in the text is discussed by Chish6 Igarashi in Shëkyó Kenkyü, NS. vol. 11, No. 4, and by Jikidö 
Takasaki, in Miyamoto: Daijé Seiritsu etc., p. 254. 

6 at's FERRE (Commentary on the Sata-sastra), 9 vols. The critical edition of the text was edited by Shóson 
Miyamoto (BAHR “ARRIRBESA”, WAKA vol. 52). Translated into Jap. by Benkyö Shiio, KIK. Ron- 
shobu, vol. 6. 

? The ninth chapter (“Negation of Eternal Things") of Candrakirti's Catuhfatakatikä was translated into Japa- 
nese by Susumu Yamaguchi in Suzuki Nempo, No. 1, 1964, pp. 13-36. The contents of the chapter were explained 
by S. Yamaguchi in Otani Daigaku Kenkyü Nenpö, vol. 14, pp. 1-43. 

8 The Chinese version by Hien Tsang was tr. into Japanese by Jihei Endó, in KIK. Chügan-bu, III, p. 139 f, 

9 Mahämahopädhyäya Haraprasad Shastri published some fragments of the Catuhfataka mixed with Candra- 
kirti’s Commentary in the Memoirs of the Asiatic Society of Bengal, vol. III, 1914, No. 8, pp. 449-514. Cf. S. Katsu- 
mata in ZBK. III, 1, p. 260 f. The Chinese version by Hien-tsang was translated into Japanese, by Jihei Endö, in 
Kokuyaku Issaikyö, Chügan-bu, III, p. 197 f. P. L. Vaidya in his Etudes sur Aryadeva et son Catuhsataka (1923) pub- 
lished the last nine chapters (VIII-XVI) of the work. Here he first gave the kärikäs in the Tibetan version adding 
the Sanskrit original where available; but where it was not available, he reconstructed the kärikäs into Sanskrit 
from the Tibetan version. And then he translated all the kärikäs into French. Later Vidhushekhara Bhattacharya 
reconstructed the last nine chapters into Sanskrit. (The Catuhsataka of Aryadeva, Calcutta, Visvabharati Book-shop, 
1931). The passage setting forth the conception of Nirvana in Äryadeva’s Catuhsataka (CE R&A) was translated 
into French by L. de L. Poussin, MCB. vol. I, 1932, 127-135. The Chinese version and Dharmapäla’s commentary 
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3. Aksara-íataka. It exists in the Chinese (“Am”) and the Tibetan versions. 
Other works which are ascribed to Aryadeva seem to be spurious. 

4. Mahapurusasastra, It exists only in Chinese (ALM). 

5. CittaviSuddhiprakarana.'” This is a didactic poem containing arguments against the 
Brahmanical ceremonial system. It shows a tendency toward esoteric Buddhism. 

6. A polemical work 7": p’o p'u sa shih lang chia ching chung wai tao hsiao sheng nieh pan lun 
(SEE ERR ES EE rp P uB NIRIB SEES, the Sästra by the Bodhisattva Äryadeva on the Expla- 
nation of Nirvana by (Twenty) Heretical and Hinayäna Teachers Mentioned in the 
Lankävatära-sütra) classifies the nirväpa-theories of heretics mentioned in the Lankävatära-sütra 
into twenty species or patterns. There is some doubt as to whether the ascription to Aryadeva 
is correct, however, we must assume that it had been composed at least as early as the fifth 
century A.D.!? 


The following four books, existing in Tibetan alone, are traditionally ascribed to Arya- 
deva, but they must be virtually works of later scholars. 

7. The JRänasärasamuccaya was composed by a Mädhyamika after Bhavya, i.e., after the 
sixth century in the age when the Mädhyamika and Vijfiánavádins were disputing with each 
other.!4 

8. The Skhalitapramathanayuktihetusiddhi also is a later work.!5 


9. The Madhyamakabhramagháta was composed by a Mädhyamika who belonged to the 
school of Säntiraksita.!® 


10. The Äryaprajnäpäramitämahäpariprechä was composed while the Mädhyamika school 
was becoming more Esoteric (Vajraydna), just like the Cittavisuddhiprakarana.!” 

A follower to Aryadeva was Rähula or Rähulabhadra (200-300 A.D.). A set of 
twenty-one verses in praise of Prajñaparamita have been preserved in Sanskrit,!? and in the 


in Chinese were translated into Japanese by J. Endo, in KIK. Chüganbu, vol. 3. This work was investigated by H. 
Ui, (/TK. vol. 1, pp. 267-290) and by Yamaguchi (op. cit., pp. 169-258). According to his research (p. 193), prior 
to Candrakirti there was a commentary on the Catuhsataka by Dharmadana who was a contemporary to Dignäga 
and Sthiramati. A new text of the Catuhíataka was discussed in Bukkyö Bunka Kenkyil, vol. 2, p. 125. 

In Candrakirti's commentary on the Catuhsataka the notion of Átraan is refuted. (S. Yamaguchi in Miyamoto 
Comm. Vol., p. 291 f.) 

10 Tohoku, No. 3834. M. Winternitz: op. cit., p. 629. The Chinese version by Bodhiruci was translated into Jap. 
by Ryötai Hadani in KIK. Chüganbu, vol. 3, p. 1 ff. 

11 Translated into Chinese by j#3 in 437 A.D. The Chinese version was translated into Japanese by Ryótai 
Hadani in KIK. vol. 3. 

12 Winternitz: op. cit., II, p. 351. Edited and translated by Ryüjö Yamada in Bunka, vol. 3, No. 48, April 1936, 
pp. 1-14. About the new edition, cf. Bukkyó Bunka Kenkyü, No. 2, p. 122. 

13 Translated into Japanese by Gishó Nakano in KIK. Ronshübu, vol. 2. Passages relevant to the Vedanta 
in that work were translated into English and their sources were identified by H. Nakamura (Harvard Journal of 
Asiatic Studies, vol. 18, June 1955, pp. 93 ff.). Reviewing Nakamura's work, G. Tucci says: “The booklet of Arya- 
deva on the Lankävatära (But is it of Áryadeva? I have some doubts about it) was translated by me many 
years ago in T"oung Pao XXIV, p. 16-31." EW. vol. VIII, No. 1, 1957, p. 108. 

14 S. Yamaguchi: Chügan etc., pp. 263-344. 

15 S. Yamaguchi: ibid., pp. 345-346. 

16 S, Yamaguchi: ibid., pp. 347—348. 

1? Critically edited and translated into Jap. by Ryüjó Yamada in Bunka, vol. 3, No. 8, August 1936. Cf. S. Yama- 
guchi: ibid., pp. 349-351. 

18 H. Ui: Indo Tetsugaku Kenkyü, vol. 1, Tokyo, Köshisha, 1924, pp. 339-354. 

19 In the beginning of the edition by R. Mitra of the Astasähasrikä-prajfiäpäramitä-sütra they arc cited. 
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Chinese version of the Mahdprajfapdramitd-upadesa-fastra. They are ascribed to Rähulab- 
hadra, who must be later than Aryadeva and prior to Asanga.2° A set of twenty verses in 


praise of the Lotus Sütra (Saddharmapundarikastava) ascribed to him reveals that he was well 
versed in this sütra also.?! 


From among the above-mentioned works, Nägärjuna’s Madhyamako-Sästra together with 
Aryadeva’s Sata-fástra and the former's Doädasa-dvära-$ästra came to be highly esteemed in 


Chinese and Japanese Buddhism, and formed the ground for the studies of the Sanron (lit. 
"Three Treaties’) sect in China and Japan.?? 


?0 Kyósui Oka in Tetsugaku Zasshi, vol. 37, No. 426, August 1922, pp. 93-106. The verses were critically edited 
by U. Wogihara in the preface (pp. 37-39) to his edition of the Saddharmapundarika-sütra. 

21 Winternitz says: “these three treatises form the ground-work of the faith of the Sanron sect in Japan up to the 
present day.” (A History of Indian Literature, vol. II, p. 351). This is wrong. This sect disappeared more than 
thousand years ago both in China and Japan. 

22 A Chinese work reievant to the Mädhyamika school, Chao-lun was studied jointly by Japanese scholars in 
Kyoto. Z. Tsukamoto (ed.), Jö-ron no Kenkyd (Geka o EZ, Studies in the Chao-Lun), Kyoto, Hözökan, 1955. This 
work is one of the fruits of joint research conducted in the Religion Research Room of the East Asiatic Section, 
Institute of Humanistic Studies, Kyöto University. It is divided into three parts. The first consists of a critical edi- 
tion of the Chao-lun and a Japanese translation with notes. The second is a study of the Chao-lun itself consisting 
of critical essays on various points contributed by Z. Tsukamoto, E. Öchd, Y. Kajiyama, M. Hattori, Y. Mura- 
kami, K. Fukunaga, and T. Makita. The third is a lithographic work of the Men-an Ho-shang: Chieh-shth Chao- 
lun, a commentary on the Chao-lun, 
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17.A.iii. The Thought! 


Nägärjuna classified all Buddhism into three, i.e., Petaka, Abhidharmika, and the Teach- 
ing of Voidness; the second being virtually the standpoint of the Sarvästivädins and the third 
his own.? 

Nagarjuna did not want to establish any fixed dogma, but tried to prove that any pro- 
position set forth by opponents involves fallacies (reductio ad absurdum). 

Nagarjuna aimed at wiping out all drs?is.? His method was to point out the fact that 
a conclusion which the assertor does not want, would result from his initial proposition. This 
way is called the method of prasanga.4 The “theory of no-theory" was set forth already in 
scriptures of early Buddhism, e.g. the Atthakavagga of the Suttanipádta.* He kept silent on meta- 
physical problems, and did not want to be involved in discussions on them. This attitude was 
inherited from early Buddhism. He regarded various teachings of the Madhyamika as 
expediencies.® 

Nägärjuna states that there is no future or past, and some scholars interpret this thought 
as meaning that there is only the “absolute present’? or what Meister Eckhart calls the 
“Eternal Now’’,’ although this approximation may be misleading in a way. In order to 
understand Nägärjuna’s philosophy certain assumptions of the commentators and many 
modern students regarding the interpretation of his statements should be set aside. He cuts 
away the verbiage of speculative philosophy, and annuls the meaningless concepts and 
propositions. There is nothing inconsistent with the legend that he dabbled in science.’ 

According to Nägärjuna and his followers, there exists no substance? which can abide for 
ever. All things are substanceless. He refuted the notion of *motion'.?' 


1 Representative Japanese works are mentioned in the following footnotes. 

Th. Stcherbatsky, The Conception of Buddhist Nirvana, Leningrad 1927, was translated into Japanese by Shaya 
Kanaoka with detailed critical comments as ‘Daijō Bukkyö Gairon’ (KEPPA), Tokyo, Risösha, Jan. 1957. 
(It includes in the appendix a biography of Th. Stcherbatsky translated from Russian by Shichiró Murayama.) 
Sadao Saruwatari in Rinrigaku Nempö, vol. 13, pp. 101-110; vol. 14, pp. 154-164. Kenyü Tsunemoto, Kfigwan 
Tetsugaku (ZH The philosophy of Voidness), Tokyo, Shimizu Shobó, Oct. 1948, 430 pp. Nägärjuna’s 
Thought is discussed in Gendai Shisó (3838), Jan.-April 1977 (in Japanese). K. Venkata Ramanan: Nagar- 
Juna's Philosophy as Presented in the Mahä-Prajfttäpäramitä-fästra, Varanasi, Bharatiya Vidya Prakashan, 1971. 

3 In the Mahaprajfiaparamitdsdstra they are mentioned as f5, RIBA, ef; and cf. Wogihara Unrai 
Bunshü, pp. 204 ff. 

3 Tsugihiko Yamasaki in Yuki Comm. Vol., 181-195. 

4 S. Miyamoto: Konpon-chü to Kā, p. 293 f. Prasafigápatti, discussed by Takeshi Okuzumi, Nakamura Comm. Vol., 
pp. 365-378. 

% Luis O. Gómez: Proto-Madhyamika in the Pali canon, PREW. vol. XXVI, No. 2, April 1977, pp. 137-165. 

5 M. Gadjin Nagao in Tetsugaku Kenkyä, vol. 37, No. 8, pp. 1-21. 

6 Hiroshige Toyohara in JBK. vol. 6, No. 2, 1958, pp. 100 f. M. Saigusa in IBK. vol. 3, No. 1, p. 232. 

? Cf. Paul Mus: The Problematic of the Self—West and East and the Mandala Pattern, Philosophy and Culture 
East and West (ed. by Charles A. Moore, Honolulu, University of Hawaii Press, 1962), pp. 594-610. 

8 A. K. Warder: Is Nägärjuna a Mahäyänist?, in M. Sprung (ed.): Two Truths in Buddhism and Vedanta, op. 
cit., pp. 78-88. 

3 The terms dharma and other Sanskrit terms translated as and in Kumärajiva’s Chinese version were examined 
by Mitsuyoshi Saigusa in JBK. vol. XIII, No. 1, Jan. 1965, pp. 419 ff. (in German). 

% Cf. Mark Siderits and J. Dervin O'Brien: Zeno and Nagarjuna on motion, PhEW. vol. XXVI, No. 3, 
July 1976, pp. 281-299. 
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The meaning of Sinyaid,!° the central conception of Mahayana," is explained in many 
ways? In the Madhyamaka-kärikäs, it is identified with the traditional term ‘dependent 
origination’ (pratityasamutpdda), which came to be explained by the Madhyamikas as logical or 
ontological interdependence!? or interrelational existence." 

Nägärjuna refuted the notion of identity held on the standpoint of formal logic. Accord- 
ing to him pratityasamutpáda!? meant idampratyayatä which is substantially the same as Sänyatä.'® 
Nägärjuna interpreted Voidness as Dependent Origination ( pratityasamutpdda). He set forth 
his argumentation with logical sequence of its own: As things are caused by Dependent 
Origination, they are without essence of their own. As they are without essence of their 
own, they are void (or devoid of the thing itself). The order of these three concepts cannot 
be reversed.!? 

The Middle Way is a synonym of Voidness and Dependent Origination. The traditional 
interpretation among Chinese Buddhists that the Middle Way means ‘neither end nor Void’ 
is based upon a wrong interpretation of a verse (X XIV, 18) of the Madhyamaka-£astra.!? 

The Enlightenment in the Mädhyamika philosophy is the realization of the Middle 
Way.? The traditional terms ‘Middle Way’? and 'Non-self' were also equated with 
Voidness.21 


The traditional term “‘Non-self’’ was explained as “Substancelessness” (nihsvabhävatä).2? 
It is also called ‘reality’ ;?? this concept became very important in later Chinese and Japanese 


10 Winston L. King: Sünyatä as a Master-Symbol, Numen, vol. XVII, Fasc, 2, August 1970, 95-104. Voidness 
and being were discussed by Hideo Masuda, IBK. vol. 16, No. 1, Dec. 1967, 253—256. The Eight Negations and 
the Middle Way in Chinese Buddhism were discussed by Toru Yasumoto, Nanto Bukkyö, No. 24, 1970, 1-38. 

11 M. Anesaki explained it as the philosophy of ‘docetism’, (ERE. vol. 4, 1911; included in ditto: Katam Kara- 
niyam, p. 251 ff.). 

12 S. Miyamoto: Chödö-shisö to sono Hattatsu, pp. 702-788. 

13 Y. Uyeda: Daijö Bukkyö Shisö no Kompon Közö, Kyoto, Hyakkaen, 1957, pp. 47-103. In the Madhyamaka- 
kärikäs the pratityasamutpäda is caused not by itself, nor by others, nor by both, nor by non-cause. (T. Yamazaki 
in Tetsugaku Zasshi, No. 709, pp. 81 ff.) The significance of negation in the Mädhyamika school lies in proving the 
theory of Voidness or Dependent Origination. (Toyoki Mitsukawa in IBK. vol. 10, No. 1, Jan. 1962, pp. 255-260.) 
Pratityasamutpáda in the Madhyamaka-sästra, discussed by Junsh6 Tanaka, Nanta Bukkyo, No. 18, 1966, 1-12. 

14 Hajime Nakamura in Ohyama Comm. Vol., 2, pp. 122-121. 

15 Frederick J. Streng: The Significance of Pratityasamutpäda for Understanding the Relationship between 
Samvrti and Paramärthasatya in Nägärjuna, in M. Sprung (ed.): Two Truths in Buddhism and Vedanta (Dordrecht: 
Reidel, 1973), pp. 27-39. 

16 Y, Uyeda: Daijo Bukkyö Shisó no Kompon Kozé, pp. 41-66. 

17 Hajime Nakamura in Hikata Comm. Vol., pp. 171-196. 

18 Hajime Nakamura in Yuki Comm. Vol., 139-180. 

19 Kosai Yasui, NBGN. No. 31, March 1966, pp. 137-148. S. Miyamoto, Suzuki Comm. Vol., 67-88 (in English). 

Christmas Humphreys: Studies in the Middle Way, New York, The MacMillan Co., 1959. Reviewed by M. 
Nagatomi, JAOS. vol. 80, 1960, 380—381. Also see S. Miyamoto’s various books. 

20 Bukkyö Kenkyü, (Bb#e9UZe) 1, 4, a special number on Voidness. Niino #787 in Bukkyd Kenkyü, YI, 6, 55 ff. 
H. Ui: Bukkyö Shisó Kenkyü (Wh gABBEZC) Tokyo, Iwanami, p. 491 ff. S. Miyamoto: Konpon-chü to Ki, p. 495 
f. Kizo Inazu in Miyamoto Comm. Vol., p. 269 f. Shóson Miyamoto, Kanakura Comm. Vol., 3-18. Sadao Sawatari: 
Chitdé no Rinriteki Kachi (PRN 4038654848 The ethical significance of the Middle Way), Osaka, Keirinkan, June 
1975, 10-- 248 pp. - 

21 Y, Kanakura: Indo Tetsugaku no Jigashiso (PURE EO 8 RBA), 1949, p. 183 f. 

22 Chito Fujimoto in Ökurayama Ronshil, No. 4, pp. 61-71. Dharmanairatmya in the Madhyamaka-s4stra was 
discussed by Junei Ueno, JBK. vol. 15, No. 1, Dec. 1966, 105-108. 

23 S. Miyamoto in Shükyö Kenkyü, No. 121, p. 68 ff. The term $49 of HHRH is a Chinese equivalent of various 
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Buddhism. Adopting these new concepts the Mädhyamika had to establish the theory of the 
twofold truth,?? paramartha-satya and samourti-satya, the latter being the traditionally accepted 
truth, and the former being the ultimate truth newly advocated by the Mahayana, although 
the origin of the theory of the Twofold Truth can be traced already in the scriptures of Early 
Buddhism and Abhidharma, especially in the work of the Sarvástivádins.? The highest 
truth is inexpressible.? When we view human life from the standpoint of the ultimate 
truth, the life in defilement of the mundane world is not different from the ideal situation of 
nirväna.”’ If we regard these two as separate and different, this view is no more than a wrong 
infatuation.?® 


The logic applied?? in the argumentation by the Mädhyamikas is quite unique and puzz- 
ling. When we apply present-day symbolic logic to these assertions,?? we are led to note- 
worthy results. The Madhyamakasästra throughout asserts that two things which are mutually 
related to each other are not one and, at the same time, are not different. Thus the theory of 
dependent origination (pratityasamuipäda) that is the basic standpoint of the Madhyamaka- 
$Gstra, can be expressed as follows: 


(x, Y) xRy. D~(x*y), ~(x=y). 


This conditional statement expressed in symbolic logic is a real guide in trying to under- 
stand the implications of the Madhyamika refutations of the opponent’s views. If we admit 
that the concept of voidness (finyatd) may be expressed by the figure ‘O’, as was done by 
ancient Indians, we make another interesting point. The catuskotikd® (i.e., the four possible 
propositions in any discoursc) can bc expressed as follows: 


Sanskrit terms. H. Nakamura: Kegon Shisó E48 Kyoto, Hózókan 1960, pp. 95-126. Cf. Waka Shirado 
in IBK. vol. 4, No. 2, p. 159 f. 

24 The theory of the Two Truths was discussed by Fuji in ZBK. vol. 3, No. 1, p. 219 f.; Seiichi Kojima in ZBK. 
vol. 6, No. 2, March 1958, p. 114 f.; Kyéd6 Yamada in IBK. vol. 9, No. 1, Jan. 1961, p. 124 f; Teruyoshi Tanji 
in IBK. vol. 8, No. 1, Jan. 1960, 284-287; Së Takahashi, Shükyö Kenkyü, Nr. 215, July 1973, pp. 75-96. The 
meaning of samvrtisatya was discussed by Kyödö Yamada, Ronshi, published by Tohoku Association for Indology 
and Study of Religion, No. 2, 1969, 1-14. In Buddhist epistemology there are the three aspects of truth, i.e., 
paramärtha, samurti and bhava. (Genjun H. Sasaki, JOI. vol. XIV, Nos. 3-4, March-June 1965, 1-16.) 

25 Giyü Nishi m Ui Comm. Vol., 373 ff. Kosai Yasui in NBGN. vol. 26, March 1961, 271-284. 

26 Frederick J. Streng: Metaphysics, negative dialectic, and the expression of the inexpressible, PREW. vol. 25, 
No. 4, 429-447. 

?? Guy Richard Welbon: The Buddhist Nirvana and its Western Interpretation, Chicago, University of Chicago 
Press, 1968. Reviewed by J. W. de Jong, Journal of Indian Philosophy, vol. I, 1972, 396—403. 

28 Nibbana in the Madhyamaka-Sästra was discussed by Hiroki Hachiriki in ZBK. vol. XIII, No. 2, March 1965, 
pp. 128-129. 

29 M. Scaligero, The Doctrine of the “Void” and the Logic of the Essence, EW. vol. 11, 1960, 249-257. R. H. 
Robinson, Some Logical Aspects of Nägärjuna’s System, PREW. vol. VI, 1957, 291-308. The logic of the Mädhya- 
mika in connection with that of Vedänta was discussed by S. Mookerjee, Nalanda Pub. No. 1, 1957, 1-175. 

30 H. Nakamura: “Buddhist Logic Expounded by Means of Symbolic Logic" in ZBK. vol. 7, No. 1, Dec. 1958, 
pp. 1-21 (in Eng.). First this article originally appeared in Japanese in the same journal, vol. 3, No. 1, Sept. 1954, 
pp. 223-231. 

31 Catuskotika was philosophically discussed by P. T. Raju (Review of Metaphysics, VII, 4, June 1954, 694-713) 
and Archie J. Bahm (PAEW. vol. VII, Nos. 3 and 4, Oct. 1957 and Jan. 1958, 127-130), and by R. H. Robinson, 
PhEW. vol. VI, Jan. 1957, 291—308. Robinson's view was criticized by H. Nakamura in his Indo Shisó no Shomondai, 
Catuskoti, Vidhushekhara Bhattacharya, Jha Comm. Vol., p. 85 f. D. M. Datta's paper (JPAC. 1958, 11-20) is an 
excellent study to interpret difficulties involved in the formula of catuskofikä. 
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a+(—a)+[a(—a)] +[—a(—a)] 
=a+(—a)+0=(—a, a)=a+(—a)+0+1 
=a+(—a)+1 


However, we must realize that symbolism cannot do full justice to any Buddhist concept. The 
result which is derived at the very end, a+(—a) +1, cannot be upheld as true in Voidness. 
Because ‘a’ as well as ‘—a’ are void and its original word ($ünya) connotes the meaning of 
zero in mathematics and symbolic logic. Voidness can be expressed as follows: a+(—a) + 
a(—a)+(—a). —(—a)=0+0+40+0=0. This was what the Mahayana wished to 
express. 

There is an opinion to estimate the catuskoti from the practical viewpoint of meditation. 
“The four alternatives, disjunctively considered, constitute a preliminary orientation. The 
alternatives of causation, each denied, are a meditation with upholding of human reason with 
its inferences, definitions, and the like. The alternatives of existence, each denied, are a 
meditation with ultimate downgrading of human reason.''?! ' 

With regard to the fundamental standpoint of this school, it is explained as follows:?? 

When and ever since Nägärjuna’s Madhyamika philosophy was first introduced into 
China, it has been generally accepted as the doctrine of negation (pratisedha) by the Sanlun 
Sect as well as others; the Madhyamika treatises always endeavour to make clear $änyatä (or 
the Voidness) of beings with all kinds of logical reasoning, and the School has often been char- 
acterized as ‘Negativism’. However, many modern scholars elucidate Nägärjuna’s tenets 
as nothing but a development of Gautama Buddha's concept of pratityasamutpäda (or Depend- 
ent Origination), which should rather be characterized as affirmative, not negative. 

Although these two elucidations are seemingly contradictory, both are quite true. It is 
not sufficient to hold to the one side of these two; Nägärjuna’s fundamental view is that 
‘Dependent Origination itself is Sinyatd, 'fünyatà itself is pratityasamutpdda’, hence the ‘Self- 
identity’ of being with non-being. This Self-identity will be seen clearly in the two dedi- 
catory verses and Chap. XXIV, k. 18 of Madhyamaka-$üstra and in the Vigrahavydvartani, k. 72, 
etc. Without this identity, both Dependent Origination (equivalent to Relativity) and 
Sünyatä lose their true meanings. 

The Twofold Truth (satya-dvaya) consists of: (1) the samorti-satya, the worldly reality or 
the mundane truth, and (2) the paramärtha-satya, the super-worldly Absolute Reality. In a 
sense the former has a common aspect with pratitya-samutpdda, and the latter with Siinyatd; but 
they are never exactly synonymous. Quite on the contrary, contrasted to the Self-identity 
between these latter two, the samurti and the paramärtha may conflict decidedly and may even 
absolutely differ from one another. This is so, because there always remains the other 
aspect to which worldly things never belong, i.e., the super-mundane world of Buddha. 

Although elucidations about the Twofold Truth are done minutely by Candrakirti, 
Bhávaviveka, Sthiramati and other Mahayana äcäryas, they differ somewhat from one another 
on some important points, especially concerning samur. According to Nagao, the word 


31^ Alex Wayman: Who understands the four alternatives of the Buddhist texts? PREW. vol. X XVII, No. 1, 
Jan. 1977, pp. 3-22. 

32 G, Nagao: “Chügan Tetsugaku no konpon teki tachiba HART EnHMAH YL” (The Fundamental Standpoint 
of the Mädhyamika Philosophy), in Tetsugaku Kenkyü; No. 31-9; No. 32-2; 1947 (12); 1948 (5). 
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samiti may have two roots: (1) sam-A/zr —samorti, meaning ‘to conceal (the truth)’, hence 
‘covered’ by the avidyá or Ignorance; (2) sam-Vurt_samurtti, meaning ‘to become,’ ‘to origi- 
nate,’ etc. Though these two forms of the word were equally translated into Chinese merely as 
‘the mundane,’ the above-said difference of the meaning of the word may be etymologically 
traced back even to the theory of Dharmapála of Nálandd (who enumerated four kinds of 
meaning), introduced by Hsüan-tsang. This difference may indicate the difference in atti- 
tude between the Màdhyamikas and Yogäcäras; Candrakirti (a Mädhyamika) seems to ad- 
here radically to the root of sam-vr. 

It is also interesting to note that in the Tibetan Buddhism of the later period, the technical 
term j1-lta-ba, or ‘being as such’ (i.e., the Absolute) takes the place of the concept of para- 
martha, and the term ji-sfled-pa or ‘being as far’ (1.e., empirical) that of samurtt. The corre- 
sponding terms of those two Tibetan words, however, may be found also in the more ancient 
Chinese translations (Samdhinirmocanasütra, Vasubandhu's Buddhata-Sästra, and Vasubandhu’s 
Commentary on the Mahäyäna-samgraha, etc.), but without any direct connection with the 
Twofold Truth. E. Lamotte has restored them in his Samdhinirmocana as ‘yathdvatta’ (essence) 
and ‘ydvatta’ (extension), respectively. But, more correctly they must be ‘yath@vad-bhdvika’ 
and ‘yävad-bhävika’, as we can ascertain them in the Bodhisattvabhümi (ed. Wogihara, p. 37. 1-3, 
etc.) 

The world of samurti is, however, not merely to be abandoned and escaped from. On the 
contrary, it is only by coming back to this-worldliness, that religious life may be perfected. 
This is the reason why all the later Madhyamikas adhered strictly to the thesis of the 'con- 
formation of things mundane’ (samurti-vyavasthdpana), as set apart from the “‘Enlightenment’’ 
of mere Negation (fratisedha). And, for that purpose, the correct ‘Discernment (zibhaga) of 
the Two-fold Truth’ proves to be the most important key-point. This ‘Discernment’ has 
originally resulted from the discontinuity between the two spheres of samurti and paramärtha; 
and, it is reasoned by means of the Madhyamika’s own precise logic. This reasoning is like 
this: the negation of Minyatd is the negation of Thing-in-itself (svabhäva), but not the negation 
of things as samvrli or life itself on earth; samurti is, on the contrary, really established and 
bestowed with life solely through this negation. 

This established conformation and recovered life is called by Candrakirti ‘samurti-matra’ 
or ‘merely being concealed’ (and not samortisatya or the truth in this mundane world). The 
samurti-matra is not the world of samsdra, but the samurti or the logos (vyavahdra) of the Saints, 
the sphere where the Buddhas and Bodhisattvas come back to this world by nirmdnakdya (ap- 
paritional body), rejecting the eternal residence in Nirväpa. Here occurs the ‘revival’ of all 
phenomena and affirmations, parting from the mere negation and ‘silence’ (tisnimbhdva) of 
paramártha. 

The revival of phencmena is itself the phenomena of Buddha's?? Love and man's salvation 
by Him. Moreover, the phenomenon as such must be the true beginning of Logic (yukti, 
nyäya), while all human expressions hitherto are nothing but valueless manifoldness (prapajica), 
which is rightly to be put to negation. The logical attitude of Candrakirti, is to follow solely 
after ‘the reasoning already acknowledged throughout the world’ (lokata eva prasiddha- 
upapattih). 

33 The concept of ‘Buddha’ in the Madhyamaka-Sästra was discussed by Mitsuyoshi Saigusa, ZBK. vol. 16, No. 
1, March 1968, 24-29. 
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The Mädhyamikas had to endeavor to refute the criticism that ‘the Mädhyamikas are 
nihilists’.34 

How ethical practice can be established on the basis of $änyatä, is still an immense problem. 
Japanese scholars, based on passages of the Mahäyäna scriptures, assert that the wisdom of 
Non-dualism constitutes the key note of the whole Mahäyäna; that Sinyatd steps out into this 
world, which means destroying Sünyatä.°® That the selfless deed of donation harmonizes 
with the fundamental conception of Buddhism; and that Buddha’s supreme wisdom is trans- 
formed into his great compassion.*® Nägärjuna himself esteemed the value of thankfulness.?? 
He held the ideal of the bodhisattva of his own.?? 

The Mädhyamika philosophy is still significant in modern Japan. With Mädhyamika 
thought, as his basis, Shinichi Hisamatsu pointed out the characteristics of Oriental Nothing- 
ness, which transcends being and non-being.?? Nietzsche viewed “European nihilism’’ as 
the European form of Buddhism, under the influence of Schopenhauer; but Nishitani thinks 
that it was Hinayänistic, and that the nyata doctrine as elucidated in the Madhyamaka- 
fdstra, Lin-chi-lu, etc., contains something yet unattainable.‘ 

The Mädhyamaka philosophers refuted non-Buddhist philosophical systems, such as 
the Sáàmkhya,*! the Vaisesika and others. 


34 Yasunori Ejima, 7öhögaku, No. 34, June 1867, 62-94. 

35 D. T. Suzuki, PAEW. I, 2, pp. 3-15. 

36 S. Yamaguchi: Dynamic Buddha and Static Buddha, (in Eng.), Tokyo, Risosha, 1958. H. Nakamura: in K. 
Morgan's The Path of Buddha (New York, the Ronald Press, 1956, pp. 380-381, in Eng.). H. Nakamura: Jihi 
#32 (Compassion), Kyoto, Heirakuji Shoten, 1956. 

37 A, Tatsuo Naito in ZBK. vol. 4, No. 1, p. 156 f. 

38 Giyü Nishi, Zen Bunka Kenkyüsho Kiyo, No. 2, pp. 43-72. 

39 Philosophical Studies of Japan (in Eng.), compiled by Japanese National Commission for Unesco. Published 
by Japan Society for the Promotion of Science, Tokyo, vol. II, 1960, pp. 65-97. 

40 Keiji Nishitani: Nihirizumu (= t€ Y X A, Nihilism), Tokyo, Kobundo, 1949. Rev. PREW. vol. 1, p. 76 f. 

41 N. Aiyaswami Sastri: Nagarjuna and Satkäryaväda of the Sänkhyas, Sino-Indian Studies, vol. IV, part 1, 1951, 
47-50. 
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17.8. The Early Vijnänavädins 


17.B.i. The Beginning and Maitreya-nätha 


The Vijfidnavddins' are also called Yogacdras.? These names literally mean “those who 
practise meditation". In the practice of meditation, this school denied the existence of the 


1 Expositions on the Representation-Only theory in Western languages are not numerous, e.g. History of 
Philosophy Eastern and Western, ed. by S. Radhakrishnan and others, vol. 1, London 1952, pp. 179 f., 208 f. S. 
Radhakrishnan: Indian Philosophy, vol. 1, p. 624 f.; S. Dasgupta: A History of Indian Philosophy, vol. 1, Cambridge, 
1922, p. 145 f. 

[General Expositions in Japanese] In contrast with this, there are in Japan a great many scholars engaged in 
the studies of the vijüaptimätratä theory. The history of critical studies of this school in Japan was described by 
Shunkyó Katsumata (Bukkyo Kenkya, V., Nos. 5 and 6, p. 147 f.). We shall mention some important ones as follows: 

Rydun Hanada: Yuishiki Yogi (MERKEN Essentials of Representation-Only Philosophy), Kyoto, Kokyó Shoin, 
1916. Jiryó Masuda: Der individualistische Idealismus der Yogäcära-Schule, Versuch einer genetischen Darstellung, Heidel- 
berg, 1926, (Materialen zur Kunde des Buddhismus, 10 Heft). Reibun Yüki: Shin-ishiki-ron yori mitaru Yuishiki 
Shisóshi (Go ERK D A 7- SEE History of Vijnaptimätratä Thought), Tokyo, Töhöbunka-gakuin 
Tokyo Kenkyüjo (Academy of Oriental Culture, Tokyo Institute), 1935. Sóchü Suzuki: Yuishiki Tetsugaku 
Gaisetsu (VESTE HERNE Outline of Vijhaptimätratä Philosophy), Tokyo, Meiji-shoin, 1957. The later Vijhapti- 
mätratä thought is asserted in contrast with the older view. The four chapters concern the Vijhaptimätratä 
philosophy of Maitreya, Asanga, Vasubandhu and include a summary discussion. S. Suzuki: Yuishiki Tetsugaku 
Kenkyal (MEZETS^ED[2g Studies in Vijfiaptimatrataé Philosophy), Tokyo, Meiji-shoin, 1958. This comprises eight 
essays expounding the various problems relating to Vijfiaptimätratä thought. Seibun Fukaura: Yuishikigaku 
Kenkyil (HERPE Studies in the Representation-Only System), vol. 1 (historical); vol. 2 (doctrinal), Kyoto, 
Nagata Bunshödö. Yoshifumi Ueda: Yuishiki Shisö Kenkyü (ME MEIE Idealistic Theory of Buddhism), Kyoto, 
Nagata Bunst:6d6, 1951. The author claims that the idealistic theory of Vijfiaptimátratá (lit., consciousness-only) 
stands on the basis of synthesizing both causal theories of Tathágatagarbha and bija (seed). And as a conclusion to 
his study of the three self-natures, he states that the theory of Voidness ($ünya:ä) is not contradictory to the idealistic 
theory. The antagonistically considered systems are mutually interrelated, the latter being a development out 
of the former. Yoshifumi Ueda, Bukkyó Shisóshi Kenkyü—Indo no Daijó Bukkys (Uff JB AR sh gt2zg—4 v FoX3e0b 
# Studies on the history of Buddhist thought, Mahäyäna of India), Kyoto, Nagata Bunshódo, April 1951, 4+4+ 
4324-3 pp. Cf. Y. Ueda in Bukkyögaku Kenkyü, Nos. 8 and 9, Sept. 1953, pp. 30-38. The term ‘Representation Only’ 
was discussed by Jitsudö Nagasawa in Taishö Daigaku Gakuhö, No. 38, pp.80-95. Yoshifumi Ueda: Daijö Bukkyö 
Shisé no Kompon Kozo (cf. supra). Yoshifumi Ueda: Yuishiki Shisó Nyümon (MEBRARAS APA Introduction to Buddhist 
Idealism), Kyoto, Asoka Shorin, March 1964. 204 pp. Reviewed by Shókin Furuta in Suzuki Nenpö, No. 1, March 
1965, pp. 94-96. Jöshö Kudö in Nanto Bukkyö, No. 17, August 1965, pp. 1-12. Junshö Tanaka, Bukkyó ni okeru 
Kü to Shiki (MBLC Bit S Zg k BM Voidness and Consciousness in Buddhism), Kyoto, Nagata Bunshödö, Jan. 1963, 
2+2-+203 pp. In this work the thought of Asanga and that of Dharmapäla are chiefly discussed. Buddhist Idealism 
was explained from the standpoint of modern psychology. (Ry6 Kuroda, Yuishiki Shinrigaku (MER SEE Psy- 
chology of Buddhist Idealism), Tokyo, Koyama Shoten, Nov. 1944, 7-1-367--24 pp. Yeh Ah-yuch (3EE A): 
Yuishiki Shisé no Kenky (MERR BAS OPTS A Study on the Vijñšnamàtra theory—from the standpoint of the three 
natures as the mülatattva), Tainan, Köchö Press. Agency: The Eastern Institute, inc., March, 1975. (The studies 
by the author are chiefly based on the Madhyäntavibhäga). The relationship between the subject and object in 
the early Yogäcära was discussed by Yoshifumi Ueda, Suzuki Nenpö, No. 8, 1971, 1-8. Zenemon Inouye: Bukkyö 
no Rinrigaku-teki Kenkyi—Yuishiki Dagë o Chüshin to shite (WKO AEF EBORE # Puhk LT 
Ethical Studies on Buddhism with Vijnanavada as its focus), Kyoto, Hyakkaen, March 1967, 6-2 4-8-- 460 pp. 
Junshö Tanaka: Kügan to Yuishiki-kan—Sono Genri to Hatten (ZE5  HERRIR— AFE L FE The teachings of 
Voidness and Idealism), Kyoto, Nagata Bunshódó, Jan. 1963. Revised ed., May 1968. 

{Studies on specific problems] Discriminative and Non-discriminative knowledges were discussed by Joichi 
Suetuna, IBK. vol. XVI, No. 1, Dec. 1967, 1-5. Yeh Ah-yueh: The Characteristics of the Theory of Sünyatä in 
the Vijhänavädin School, Töhögaku, No. 44, July 1972, 123-144. The term ‘avasista’ in early Yogäcära philosophy 
means ‘being’. (Gadjin M. Nagao, IBK. vol. 16, No. 1, March 1968, 23-27.) Practice and precepts in Buddhist 
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objective world, and admitted the existence of the subjective consciousness in a sense.? It 
has been asserted by some scholars that the Yogäcäras, inheriting the thought of the Six 
Perfections, established the theory of the Ten Stages (dhimi).4 The philosophy of Voidness 
presented us with the following principal doctrines: Voidness, Dependent Origination, 
Existence under Conditions (prajfapti) and the Middle Way. They were all incorporated 
into the system of vijhäna-väda, which is quite accomodating to the structure of human 


Idealism were discussed by Noritoshi Aramaki, NBGN. No. 32, March 1967, 66-94. Development of Buddhist 
Idealism was traced by Junshó Tanaka, Mikkyó Bunka, No. 66, Feb. 1964, 1-12. Alayavijfiana was the central 
conception of this school. The meaning of this term was discussed by H. Ui: Yuzshin no Jissen (WE 003295), Tokyo, 
Daito Shuppansha 1934, p. 52 f.; 101 f; Y. Ueda in Bukkyó Kenkyü, II, 1, p. 33 f.; ditto: Bukkyö Shisöshi Kenkyd, 
(cf. supra, p. 104 f.). The term is mentioned in various passages of the scriptures ( Jübin It, in ZBK. I, 2, p, 158). It 
has many synonyms (S. Fukihara, in ZBK. 1, 2, p. 120 f.). It is the fundamental vijñána (K. Tamaki, in ZBK. II, 1, 
p. 296 f.), and common people assume it to be the substantial self, (R. Yuki, in Bukkyó Kenkyd, III, 3, p. 110 f.). 

Yuishiki Gakujutsu-go Sakuin (MERATE B|, Index of Technical Terms of the Vijfiaptimátratà School) 
Kyoto, Otani Univ., Oct. 1952. Compiled by Shóju Inaba. All the technical terms in all the Chinese versions of 
Yogacarabhümiíástra and in the Chinese version of Asanga’s Kenyö-Shögyö-Ron (AHH Efa) are collected with 
sources. Tibetan and, when possible, Sanskrit equivalents also are mentioned. 

All works of Buddhist Idealism in India, Tibet, China, Korea and Japan are listed in the following work: 
Reimon Yüki, Yuishikigaku Tensekishi (HERR SFE A bibliography of Buddhist Idealism), Tokyo, The Institute 
of Oriental Culture, University of Tokyo, March 1962, 4+4+607-+13-+8 pp. 

The relationship between Buddhist Idealism and Zen was discussed by Y. Ueda, Bukkyögaku Kenkyfl, Nos. 16 
and 17, 19-25; pratibhäsa and akara, discussed by Köichi Yokoyama, Töhögaku, No. 46, July 1973, pp. 103-119. The 
Four Purities, discussed by Noriaki Hakamaya, Komazawa Daigaku Bukkyé Gakubu Kenkyü Kiyö, No. 34, pp. 25-46. 

[Works in Western languages] Cf. Magdalene Schott, Sein als Bewusstsein: ein Beitrag zur Mahayana-Philosophie, 
Heidelberg, C. Winters, 1935. E. Wolff, Lehre vom Bewusstsein, Materialen zur Kunde des Buddhismus, Vol. 17, 
Heidelberg, Institut für Buddhismus-Kunde, 1930. J. Masuda, Der individualistische Idealismus der Yogácára-Schule : 
Versuch einer genetischen Darstellung, Materialen zur Kunde des Buddhismus, Heidelberg, Institut für Buddhismus- 
Kunde, in Kommission bei O. Harrassowitz, 1926. D. T. Suzuki: Philosophy of the Yogäcära, Bibliothéque du Muséon, 
Louvain, Bureaux du Muséon, 1904. T. Yura: Bewusstseinslehre im Buddhismus, Mitteilungen der deutschen 
Gesellschaft für Natur- und Völkerkunde Ostasiens, Band XXV, 1932. Junyu Kitayama: Metaphysik des Buddhismus 
(by Vasubandhu). Stuttgart, W. Kohlhammer, 1934. Reviewed by Poussin, MCB. vol. 3, 1934-35, 378. Cf. 
Poussin, MCB. vol. I, 1932, 412. Lambert Schmithausen, Zur Literaturgeschichte der älteren Yogäcära-Schule, 
ZDMG. 1969, Supplementa I, Teil 3, S. 811—823. Ashok Kumar Chatterjee: The Yogäcära Idealism, Banaras Hindu 
University Darsana Series, No. 3, Varanasi, Banaras Hindu University, 1962. Reviewed in detail by Alex Way- 
man, PhEW. vol. XIV, No. 1, Jan. 1965, 65-73. Chhote Lal Tripathi: The Problem of Knowledge in Yogäcära Bud- 
dhism, Varanasi, Bharat-Bharati, 1972. (This work chiefly discusses epistemology of Buddhist logicians.) Yoshifumi 
Uyeda: Two Main Streams of Thought in Yogäcära Philosophy, Moore Comm. Vol., 155-165. David Drake: The 
Logic of the One-Mind Doctrine, PREW. vol. X VI, Nos. 3 and 4, July-Oct. 1966, 207-220. (On Buddhist Ideal- 
ism.) Tetsuji Yura: Die idealistische Weltanschauung und moralische Kausalität, Tokyo, Risósha. Dharmatä, dharma- 
dhatu, dharmakäya and Buddhadhätu were discussed by Jikidé Takasaki, ZBK. vol. XIV, No. 2, March 1966, 
903-919 (in Engl.). 

Kizow Inazu asserts that the Vijnaptimätratä doctrine is a systematical explanation of Bodhisattva’s life, IBK. 
vol. 16, No. 1, March 1968, 996 f. (in English). Alex Wayman, The Mirror-like Knowledge in Mahayana Buddhist 
Literature, Asiatische Studien, Band XXV, 1971, S. 353-363. 

2 H. Ui uses the term Yogäcära for designating this school, but Söchü Suzuki asserts that the term vijfiánaváda 
is more suitable for this school (Shükyö Kenkyü, X, No. 2, p. 24 f.). The term Yogäcära was used even by Maitre- 
yanätha, whereas the term vijhänaväda came into use in later days. š 

3 Non-existence of objects in Buddhist Idealism is discussed by Chito Fujimoto in IBK. vol. 5, No. 1, Jan. 1957, 
p. 144 f. Buddhist Idealism has problems in common with the philosophy of Whitehead. (Kenneth K. Inada, in 
Eng., in IBK. vol. 7, No. 2, March 1959, pp. 750 f.). 

4 Keiki Yamazaki in IBK. vol. 6, No. 1, Jan. 1958, pp. 201-204. 

5 The true vijhaptimätratä (JE HERR) coincides with the Middle Way. (S. Katsumata in ZBK. vol. 2, No. 2, 
p. 260 f.). 
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existence, and uses such terms as dharmas, suñanas, älaya-vijfläna, parindma, bija, vdsand etc. in 
order to educe the real facts of experience.? 

Buddhist Idealism teaches that all phenomena are nothing but the manifestations 
(pratibhäsa)? out of the ‘seeds’? of the phenomena and that all the seeds constitute the Alaya- 
vijüána. No object? can exist apart from the function of cognition by the subject. The 
function of the subject is the basis upon which all objects appear. 

The traditional concept of the Middle Way was inherited by Buddhist Idealism. All 
things are named neither “decidedly existing” nor ‘“‘decidedly not-existing". The realization 
of the Middle Way is our active accomplishment of Viüfapti-mtratá.!? The theory of the 
Twelve Link Dependent Origination was inherited by Buddhist Idealism, and was thought of 
as based on the Dependent Origination from the Alaya-vijfiana.™ As our task in the future, 
the stratification of human consciousness should be investigated from the standpoint of depth- 
psychology, as in the cases of Samkhya and the Vijiiana-vada philosophy.? The concept 
of the älaya-vijääna can be traced in the sect of Hinayäna in its incipient stage.!? The theory 
of Representation Only?‘ was already set forth in the Samdhinirmacana-sätra!” and the Mahä- 


6 This was discussed by Tetsuró Watsuji in his Jinkaku to Jinruis (Collected Works of T. Watsuji, 1962). Recently 
Kenneth Kameo Inada, now at the University of Hawaii, submitted a dissertation to the University of Tokyo, 
entitled: An Analysis of the Movement of thought from Sünyaväda to Vijfnavàda. Älayavijkäna was discussed by L. de La 
V. Poussin, MCB. vol. 13, 1934-1935, 145-168. The conversion ($$4&) of Alaya was discussed by S. Yamaguchi, 
Otani Gakuhö, vol. 40, No. 2, 1960, 1-20. Vijfiánaparináma, discussed by Y. Ueda, Suzuki Nenpö, No. 2, 1965, 1-14. 

? The term pratibhäsa used by Maitreya, Asanga and Vasubandhu was carefully traced in the works by Yoshi- 
fumi Ueda in Higata Comm. Vol., pp. 41-52. 

8 Bija was discussed by Shinjö Kamimura in ZBK. vol. XII, No. 2, March 1964, pp. 184-188. 

9 Jüeya. Shüki Yoshimura in IBK. vol. 12, No. 1, Jan. 1964, pp. 132-133. 

10 Doan Van An in IBK. vol. 11, No. 1, Jan. 1963, pp. 335 f. (in Engl.). The term vijfiaptimatratà was discussed 
by J. Nagasawa, Taisho Daigaku Gakuhö, No. 38, 80-95. 

11 Noritoshi Aramaki in ZBK. vol. 11, No. 1, Jan. 1963, pp. 211-214. The concept of ‘élaya’ was discussed by 
Susumu Yamaguchi in Otani Gakuhö, vol. 40, No. 2, 1960, pp. 1-20. 

E. Frauwallner, Amalavijianam und Alayavijñánam, Festschrift Schubring, 148-159. 

12 Kóshiró Tamaki in Toyo Univ. Asian Studies, No. 2, 1964, pp. 65-81. 

13 Kógen Midzuno in Miyamoto: Bukkyö no Kompon Shinri, Tokyo, Sanseidó, 1956, pp. 415—454. 

14 The Sanskrit original of "Representation Only" is vijfaptimatrata. (H. Ui: ITK. vol. 1, p. 1 ff.). The concept 
of the Fundamental Consciousness was studied in comparison with that of transcendental apperception of Kant. 
(K. Tamaki in NBGN. No. 21, 1955, p. 155 £). 

15 Samdhinirmocanasiltra, L'explication des mystères: texte tibetain édité et traduit par É. Lamotte, Louvain 1935, 
Univ. de Louvain, Recueil de travaux, Série II, 34. The Chinese version of this sütra (Æ) translated by 
Hsüang-tsang, 5 chuans, (Taishö, No. 676) was translated into Japanese by Masafumi Fukaura in Xokuyaku Zssaikyo ; 
Kyöshü-bu, vol. 3. Cf. H. Ui: Shödaijö-ron no Kenkyü (EAN), Tokyo, Iwanami Shoten, 1935, p. 57 ff. 
Ditto: Yuishin no Jissen, p. 133 f. The Tibetan commentaries on this sütra were investigated by Jöshö Nozawa. 
The first chapter of the sütra was investigated by Jitsudö Nagasawa in ZBK. vol. 6, No. 1, Jan. 1958, pp. 209-212. 
Jfüànagarbha's commentary on the eighth chapter (Arya-Maitreya-kevala-parivarta) was critically edited by 
Jéshó Nozawa with an English introduction. (Äryamaitreya-kevala-parivarta-bhäsyam Samdhinirmocana-sütra. Tibetan 
Text, Edited and Collated, Based upon the Peking and Derge Editions. Kyoto, Hózókan, 1957, 108 pp.) Translated 
into Japanese by J. Nagasawa, Taishö Kiyé, vol. 43, 1-50. JAänagarbha’s explanation on the mirror simile in this 
sütra was investigated by Jitsudó Nagasawa in IBK. vol. 7, No. 2, March 1959, pp. 252-255. Fukaura (op. cit., in- 
trod.) asserts that this sütra was translated in 647 A.D. This sütra discusses things like an Abhidharma work. A 
passage of it is citcd in the 4-7\ ZE 88. Various passages are cited in Maitreya's Yogdacara-bhimi. It was probably com- 
posed after Nägärjuna and before Maitreya. Nagasawa expresses his opinion that the chapter of “Paramärtha- 
samudgata" or the Mujishösö-bon was formed and incorporated into the Samdkinirmocana-sütra after the composi- 
tion of the Trinihsvabhäua $ästra by Vasubandhu and before the advent of Gunabhadra in China (435 A.D.). 
(Jitsudó Nagasawa in IBK. vol. 11, No. 2, March 1963, pp. 40-45.) 
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yána-abhidharma-sütra.9 The former was translated into Chinese four times, with all versions 
extant, and Yüan-tsan's commentary on the Chinese translation!" by Hsüang-tsang was 
translated into Tibetan.18. 

The Yogacara philosophy in its incipient stage can be noticed in A$vaghosa,!? but the foun- 
der of this school was Maitreya or Maitreya-natha” (c. 270-350 A.D.), who was later identified 
with Maitreya Bodhisattva, the future Buddha. About the process H. Ui says: there was a 
historical person who was named Maitreya. In ancient India teachers were highly venerated 
and often, so to speak, deified in the course of time by their pupils. Asanga heartily venerated 
his teacher Maitreya who was respectfully called Maitreya-Bodhisattva. Thus, the followers 
of Asanga identified him with Bodhisattva Maitreya, the future Buddha. As for Maitreya's 
works, the Chinese tradition enumerates the Yogácárabhümt, the Yogavibhäga (now lost), the 
Mahäyäna-süträlahkära, the Madhyäntavibhäga, and the Vajracchedikávyákhyá, while the Tibetan 
tradition has the Maháyána-sütrdlafikàre, the Madhyäntavibhäga, the Abhisamayälamkära, the 
Dharmadharmatävibhäga and the Uttaratantra.?! So he must have written six works. 

1. Yogücáüra-bhümi." This seems to have been the fundamental text of the Yogäcaras. 


J. Nozawa: Daijö-Bukkyö Yuga-gyó no Kenkyü (Kt pio TO OTF Studies in the Yogäcära of Mahayana 
Buddhism), Kyoto, Hózókan, March 1957, 4354-138 pp. The volume is a Japanese translation of the following: 
(1) The text of Maitreya-parivarta, the eighth chapter of Samdhi-nirmocana-sütra, and its two Commentaries, i.e., (2) 
Äryamaitreyakevala-parivarta-bhäsya, and (3) Samdhinirmocana-stitra-vyákhyána. The introduction of the volume treats the 
Samdhinirmocana-sütra together with its commentaries and also discusses the development and significance of the 
Yogäcära system. A Tibetan version of the Äryamaitreyakevala-parivarta-bhäsya is edited and appended with an 
English prefatory note. 

The same chapter of this sūtra was investigated by Jitsudö Nagasawa also in Zaishó Daigaku Kenkyü Kiyö, No. 
43, pp. 1-50. (Based upon his study in 1957.) He says that Jñanagarbha lived in c. 8th century. 

The Samdhinirmocana-sütra translated by Paramärtha is slightly different from that by Hsüang-tsang with regard 
to the philosophical standpoint (F#E#BBEE[). The former is based on the viewpoint of conflation reality and phe- 
nomena, whereas the latter is based on that of distinction between reality and phenomena (4/£385k5]). (Y. Ueda: 
Daijó Bukkyö Shisó no Kompon Közö, pp. 193-212). 

16 Matsunami Coll. Ess., 123-171. 

17 5 vols. Taishd Tripitaka, vol. 16, p. 688. No. 676. 

18 Yüan-ts'é's Commentary on the Chinese translation by Hstiang-tsang of the Sandhinirmocanasütra was made up 
of 10 volumes, of which a part of the eighth volume and the entire tenth volume are not extant. Prof. Shóju Inaba 
restored these lost portions from the Tibetan translation of Yüan-ts'é's Commentary. Otani Daigaku Kenkyü Nempö 
(The Annual Report of Researches of Otani University), No. 24, 1971, 1-132. Later this study was published in 
book form independently. 

19 This sütra has been lost, and fragments alone have been preserved in other treatises. It has a close connection 
with the Mahdydna-samgraha. H. Ui: Shödaijö-ron etc., p. 28 f. Cf. Kankai Takai: Buttan 2500 nen Kinen etc., p. 619 
f.; Wogihara Unrai Bunshü, p. 433 f. Ninkaku Takada says that originally Abhidharmasütra was not a single text, but 
a common noun meaning an anthology of passages of Abhidharmas. (Mikkyö Bunka, No. 26, March 1954, 20-37.) 

20 H. Ui: Indo Tetsugaku Kenky@, vol. 1, p. 355 f; Yugaron Kenkya, H. Ui: Maitreya as a Historical Personage, 
in Indian Studies in honor of Charles Rockwell Lanmaital, 1929; in Zeitschrift für Indologie und Iranistik, vol. VY, 1928. Tucci 
adopted his view. (G Tucci: On some Aspects:of the Doctrines of Meitreya (ndtha) and Asanga, University of Calcutta, 
1930; Also, Minor Buddhist Texts, Roma 1956, p. 8 ff). However, Lamotte is still against his opinion. (Preface to 
Yamaguchi Karmasiddhiprakarana). 

21 H. Ui in Nagoya Daigaku Bungakubu Kenkyü Ronshü, No. 15, March 1956, pp. 1-50. Also his Daijö Butten etc., pp. 
483-566. 

22 The Sanskrit original was found recently and was published partly. The Yogácárabhümi of Acdrya Asanga, edited 
by Vidhushekhara Bhattacharya, Part I, University of Calcutta, 1957. Reviewed by E. Tucci, EW. vol. 11, 
1960, 297. The discussion on Ätmaväda in the Yogäcärabhümi was edited by V. Bhattacharya, K. Raja Vol. 27-37. 
Alex Wayman: Analysis of the Srávakabhtmi Manuscript, Berkeley and Los Angeles, University of California Press, 
1961. Reviewed by E. Conze, JRAS. 1962, 163-164. A Bareau, JA. CCL. 1962, 149-152; by P. S. Jaini, BSOAS. 
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The name of this school must have been closely connected with this text. The text was 
translated entirely into Chinese in 100 chuans by Hsüang-tsang.? Some parts have been 
preserved in the Tibetan version. One portion of this text is the Bodhisattvabhümi,?? which 
has been preserved in the Sanskrit original and the Tibetan and Chinese versions. The 
portion?5 setting forth the disciplines of the bodhisattva is important in.terms of practice. 
The bodhicitta arises owing to four causcs.?$ 

The Sanskrit text of other portions also has recently?’ been discovered and is going to be 


vol. XXV, part 3, 1962, 624—625. The $rävaka-bhämi was discussed; Alex Wayman, A Report on the Srävaka- 
Bhami and its Author (Asanga), JBORS. vol. XLII, 1956, 316-329. In the Yogacarabhtümi the rules of debate were 
set forth. (A. Wayman, JAOS. vol. 78, 1958, 29-40.) Cittotpäda in the Yogäcärabhümifästra was discussed by 
Taishi Tagami, Komazawa Daigaku Bukkyögakubu Ronshi, No. 1, March 1971, 46-69. 

23 $2 (ipa. The Chinese version was translated into Japanese by Jéin Saeki in KDK. Ronbu, vols. 6-9, and 
by Seishin Kató in KIK. Yuga-bu, vols. 1-6. Major problems concerning the text were investigated by H. Ui. 
H. Ui: Yuga-ron Kenkyü (Heimia præ Studies in the Yogácarabhümi-sástra), Tokyo, Iwanami Shoten, Oct. 1958, 
114-377 4-20 pp. A part of the text was translated by Paramärtha into Chinese as an independent work called 
PERS, critically edited and studied by H. Ui: ITK. VI, pp. 541-789. 

The Yogácára-bhümi states that Mahäyäna has seven characteristics. (Seishó Yukiyama in ZBK. vol. 10, No. 2, 
March 1962, pp. 215-218). The word “Vyavasthäna” in the Bodhisattva-bhümi means ‘putting forth in words pro- 
perly, with certainty for permanent use’. (Esho Mikogami in IBK. vol. 8, No. 2, March 1960, p. 140 f.). The 
problem of the Three Vehicles, especially in the $rävaka-bhümi, was discussed by Giyü Nishi in ZBK. vol. 7, No. 2, 
March 1959, pp. 271-278. 

The work of copying the Chinese version of the Yogäcärabhümi in the Nara period was investigated by Shunpö 
Horiike (in Nanto Bukkyö, No. 1, Nov. 1954, pp. 97-106) at the wish of Empress Kömyö. It was inevitable to 
make many careless mistakes owing to forced labor. 

24 The Bodhisattvabhiümi (A Statement of Whole Course of Bodhisattvas), which must have been an independent 
book, is included in the Yogácárabhümi as its fifteenth section. The Sanskrit text was edited by Unrai Wogihara in 
Tokyo in two fascicules, 1930 and 1936 (4144-54-24 4- 43 4- 12+7 pp.), together with his dissertation: Lexikalisches 
aus der Bodhisattvabhümi. (Reviewed by Poussin in MCB. vol. 5, 1936-37, pp. 268-269.) Cf. Poussin, MCB. vol. I, 
1932, 397-398. 

The chapter on the perfection of Dhyana of the Bodhisattvabhümi was analysed by P. Demiéville, Schayer Comm. 
Vol., 109-128. 

An index to the text with Chinese equivalents to, and Japanese explanations on, the important words therein, 
was compiled by H. Ui: Bonkan Taishé Bosatsuji Sakuin (Rt PRIS BE HIE S|) (An Index to the Bodhisattva- 
bhümi, Sanskrit and Chinese), 600 pp., published by the Suzuki Foundation, Otsuka Tokyo, Nov. 1961. Difficult 
technical terms and sentences in the Sanskrit original are explained by H. Ui in this work, so that it can serve as a 
sort of Buddhist Sanskrit dictionary. 

There exist fragments of the Old Khotanese translation of the Bodhisattvabhümi. (Monumenta Serindica, vol. 4, 
Appendix, p. 355.) 

25 All in all, there exist six versions of the portion setting forth the disciplines of the bodhisattva. They are as 
follows: 

1. EB 
HEERE 
Re A 
BER EBEN, (Taisho, vol. 24, p. 1107 f.) 

LER BMRA, BLU REX (Taisha, vol. 24, p. 1104 f; p. 1110 f.) 
Nalinaksha Dutt: “Bodhisattva Prätimoksa Sütra” Calcutta, 1931. 
. Bodhisattvabhümi. 

In view of the fact that the Bodhisattva-prätimoksa-sütra contains some portions which are lacking in other versions 
and that it is detailed as a whole, we are led to the conclusion that this sütra was composed later. 

26 Taishi Tagami, Nakamura Comm. Vol., pp. 283-292. 

2? The Bodhisattvabhümi was translated into Chinese as an independent book also. 

JERE kE 10 chuans, tr. by Dharmaksänti. 

SERRE REE 9 chuans, tr. by Gunavarman. 
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published.” It is still problematic whether the whole text was composed at one time. On 


this text there is a commentary”? by #57 etc., translated into Chinese by Hsüang-tsang. 
This text was commented upon in China.?? 


As a predecessor of the Representation®!-Only theory this text delivers various impor- 
tant thoughts. One of them is that of potentialities (bija, seeds) which make up the Store 
Consciousness. The concept was probably inherited from the Sauträntica school,®? and is 
traced in the Abhidharma-mahd-vibhdsé-Sdstra.*5 Later it came to be asserted that the religious 
mind?* comes out of innate pure seeds.’ Living beings were classified in five groups.?® 
Whether this text actually sets forth the concept of manovijfidna has been controversial among 
scholars.?! The Yogäcärabhümi is indeed a thesaurus of Buddhist lore of time-honored tra- 
dition.28 There is an opinion that, as the contents of the Yogäcärabhümi are substantially 
different to a great extent from other works ascribed to Maitreya, its author may be different 
from Maitreyanátha.?? 


2. Mahäyäna-süträlankära. It exists in the Sanskrit original and the Tibetan and 
Chinese versions.“ The similarity between this and the Bodhisattvabhümi should be noticed. 


28 The Yogäcärabhümi of Acarya Asafiga, edited by Vidhushekhara Bhattacharya, part 1, University of Calcutta, 
1957. The Sanskrit texts of the Sacittik4 and Acittikä Bhümi and the Pratyekabuddhabhümi were edited by 
Alex Wayman in JBK. vol. 8, No. 1, Jan. 1960, p. 379 f. The concept of karma in the Yogäcärabhümi was discussed 
by J. Nagasawa :{NBGN. No. 25, 1959, pp. 277-299. A portion in Tibetan was published. Lambert Schmithausen: 
Der Nirvána- Abschnitt in der Vinifcayasamgrahani der Yogäcärabhümih, Österreichische Akademie der Wissenschaften, 
Philosophisch-historische Klasse, Sitzungsberichte, 264, Wien, Hermann Bóhlaus Nachf., 1969. Some missing 
portions of the Gotrabhümi of the Yogärärabhümi have been restored from Tibetan into Sanskrit by Karunesha 
Shulkla, Mishra Comm. Vol., 129-137. 

29 $e nim iS TR. Translated into Japanese by Seishin Kató, in KIK. Yuga-bu, vol. 6. Then the Sanskrit text 
was found; Édité et traduit par Sylvain Lévi, 2 tomes, Paris 1911. 

30 ií4m's nia fu 48 vols. Translated into Jap. by Seishin Kato, in KIK. Ronshobu, vol. 8, (till the 5th 
chuan); by Shunkyó Katsumata, in vol. 10 (from the 6th up to 12th chuan). 

31 Kumataró Kawada: On the “Jishin-shou-Engi” (Ei IY Bii iiia) as found in the Chinese Translation of the 
Yogäcärabhümi, IBK. vol. 16, No. 1, Dec. 1967, 6-15. 

32 R. Yuki in Shükyö Kenkyü, NS. vol. 10, No. 3, p. 16 f. 

33 Giyü Nishi in Bukkyö Kenkyü, vol. 1, No. 2, p. 66 f. 

84 HAE DS 

35 AAT SEMA R. Yuki in Buttan, p. 680 f. 

36 S. Katö in Kikan Shükyë Kenkyü, vol. 4, No. 4, p. 237 f. S. Miyamoto in IBK. vol. 2, No. 2, p. 357 f. The 
concept of ‘gotra’ in the Yogácára school, discussed by Jikido Takasaki, Nakamura Comm. Vol., pp. 207-222. 

The Ten bhümis in Wisdom Sütras in connection with the term gotrabhümi was discussed by Jikidó Takasaki, 
Komazawa Daigaku Bukkyö Gakubu Kiyö, No. 25, March 1967, 1-27. 

8? S. Kató's opinion is affirmative, i.e., traditional (Buttan, p. 668 f.), whereas H. Ui's opinion is negative, cf. 
his various works. Cf. Söchü Suzuki's standpoint seems to be somewhere in between, NBGN. vol. 8, p. 1 f. 

38 B, Shiio reorganized the whole Samyuktägama-sütra and restored its original form based upon an uddäna in 
the Yogärära-bhümi, vol. 4 (cf. Sarvastiváda-vinaya-samkir na-vastu, PEW, vol. 39), and then translated it into Japanese 
(KIK. Agon-bu, vols. 1-3). 

89 Köichi Yokoyama, Shükyö Kenkyü, Nr. 208, vol. 45, No. 1, Oct. 1971, 27-52. 

40 Sylvain Levi: Asanga. Mahäyäna-Süträlamköra. Exposé de la Doctrine du Grand Vehicle selon le Systeme 
Yogäcära, 2 tomes, Paris, Librairie Honoré Champion, 1907, 1911. Gadjin M. Nagao: An Index to the Mahäyäna- 
Süträlankära, Part 1: Sanskrit-Tibetan-Chinese, Tokyo, Nippon Gakujutsu Shinko-kai (Japan Society for the 
Promotion of Sciences), March 1958, xxii+283 pp. Reviewed by G. Tucci in ZW. vol. 10, Nos. 1-2, March-June 
1959; by E. Frauwallner, WZKSO. VII, 1963,214. Emendations cn the text edited by Lévi are listed, based mostly 
on Chinese or Tibetan versions and the commentary by Sthiramati and on two new manuscripts in addition to 
those which Lévi himself appended to his translation. Part 2: Tibetan-Sanskrit and Chinese-Sanskrit, 1961, 
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3. Madhydntavibhdga*'. A partial manuscript of this exists in the Sanskrit original and 
the whole manuscript of this in the Tibetan and Chinese versions.” In the Mahdydna- 


vii 4-274 pp. Published by the same author. This Index is a great help to restore the Sanskrit original of a Tibetan 
or Chinese rendering. (Review by G. Tucci, in EW. vol. 14, No. 34, Sept.-Dec. 1963, p. 256.) Shindó Shiraishi, 
Die Versmasse, welche im Mahäyäna Sütra Alamkära vorkommen, Memoirs of the Faculty of Liberal Arts and Edu- 
cation, Yamanashi University, No. 9, 1958, 17-21. Shindé Shiraishi, Die Puspitägrä-Strophen mit dem Kommentar im 
Mahäyäna Sütra Alamkära, Mem. of ihe Fac. of Liberal Arts and Education, Yamanashi University, No. 10, 1959, 8-14. 

The Chinese version (Ati), which was translated into Chinese by Prabhakaramitra in HTE, 
was tr. into Jap. by S6gen Yamagami, Kokuyaku Issaikyó, Yugabu 12. The Sanskrit original and the Chinese 
version were both critically translated into Jap. by H. Ui: Daijö Shögon Kyöron no Kenkyü. (KREMER O WE 
Studies on the Mahayána-sütrálankara), Tokyo, Iwanami, Feb. 1960, 6+624+ 166 pp. 

A MS. of the M.S.A. brought by the Otani Expedition was examined and Lévi's edition was emended by 
Shókó Takeuchi in Ryükoku Daigaku Ronshü, No. 352. 

The teaching of liberation in the Mahäyänasüträlarikära was discussed by S. Schayer, ZII, vol. I, Leipzig 1923, 
99-123. 
^ Some technical terms in this work were examined in relation with the Mädhyamika-$ästra by G. Nagao, IBK. 
vol. 4, No. 2, 1956, pp. 123 ff. G. M. Nagao: Connotations of the Word Äsraya (Basis) in the Mahayana Sittralankara, 
(in Eng.), (Festschrift Lebenthal, 1957, pp. 147-155). The term dfraya-pardortti was discussed by N. J. Takasaki, 
NBGN. No. 25, 1959, pp. 89-110; by A. Z. Cebru, Adyar Jub. Vol., 40-48. Osamu Hayashima: The Philosophy 
of the Bodhisattva's Path to Enlightenment as It Appears in the Mahäyänasüträlankära and Other Texts, Nanto 
Bukkyö, No. 30, June 1973, 1-29. Noriaki Hakamaya asserts that the author of the Mahayanasütralankàra-bhasya is 
Asanga (Komazawa Daigaku Bukkyö Gakubu Ronshii, No. 4, Dec. 1973, pp. 1-12). 

41 The title Madhyänta-vibhäga can be interpreted in three ways. Gadjin Nagao in Yuki Comm. Vol., pp. 197- 
209. 

42 The Madhyantavibhagasütrabkasyatikà of Sthiramati was first edited by G. Tucci and V. Bhattacharya, in 
Calcutta Oriental Series, No. 24, 1932. Later it was edited in a complete form by Susumu Yamaguchi in 3 
volumes. Madhyäntavibhägatikä de Sthiramati, Exposition Systématique du Yogdcdravijfiaptiodda. HIJAR Re RHE. Tome 
I-Texte, Nagoya, Librairie Hajinkaku, 1934, 44 xxvi+ 279 pp. Tome II-Japanese translation, Dec. 1935, 3+2+- 
416-+44 pp. Tome III-the Tibetan and the two Chinese versions, March 1937, 4+- 132+ 132+ 146 pp. A manu- 
script of Vasubandhu's Modhyänta-vibhäga-bhäsya was discovered by Rähula Sämkrtyäyan in 1934, and examined 
by Gadjin Nagao in Töhö Comm. Vol., pp. 182-193. Recently a critical edition of the Bhäsya was edited. Madhyänta- 
vibhäga-bhäsya, A Buddhist Philosophical treatise edited for the first time from a Sanskrit manuscript by Gadjin 
M. Nagao, Suzuki Research Foundation, Tokyo, December 1964, xviii+231 pp. Reviewed by Ryüshin Uryüzu 
in Suzuki Nempö, No. 1, March 1965, pp. 96-98; by U. P. Shah, JOI. vol. XVII, No. 3, March 1968, 340. Re- 
viewed by G. Tucci, EW. vol. 18, 1968, Nos. 1-2, 252. Another critical edition was published: Madhyänta-vibhäga- 
$astra, Containing the Kärikä-s of Maitreya, Bhäsya of Vasubandhu and Tikä by Sthiramati, Edited by Ramchandra Pan- 
deya, Delhi etc., Motilal Banarsidass, 1971. 

This text was translated by T. Stcherbatsky: Madhyänta-vibhanga, Discourse on Discrimination between Middle 
and Extremes (Skepticism and Realism), ascribed to Bodhisattva Maitreya and Commented by Vasubandhu and 
Sthiramati. Bibliotheca Buddhica XXX, Leningrad and Moscow 1936. 

A reprint was published anew in India—Madhydnta-vibhanga, Discourse on Discrimination between Middle and 
Extremes. Translated into English by Th. Stcherbatsky. Calcutta, Indian Studies, 1971. Tr. by P. W. O’Brien, 
Monumenta Nipponica, vol. IX, 1953, p. 287 f; X, 1954, 227-269. Partly translated from the Sanskrit into Japanese 
by Gadjin Nagao, Sekai no Meicho, vol. 2, Tokyo, Chüököronsha, Dec. 1967. Completely translated from the 
Sanskrit into Japanese by Gadjin Nagao, Daijö Butten, No. 15, Chüókóronsha, July 1971. Hien Tsuang’s transla- 
tion (hA 3 vols.) was tr. into Jap. by H. Ui, in KIK. Yugabu, 12, p. 179 f. The Three Svalaksanas in this 
text were discussed by Shókó Takeuchi in ZBK. vol. 7, No. 2, March 1959, pp. 79-88. The concept of the Middle 
was discussed by Shökö Takeuchi in JBK. vol. 9, No. 2, March 1961, p. 134 f. The theory of Trisvabhäva in the 
Madhyäntavibhäga was discussed by Shigeki Hayashi, IBK. vol. 16, No. 1, Dec. 1967, 122-123. Vijfiána in the 
Madhyäntavibhägafästra was discussed by Yeh Ah-yueh, IBK. vol. 16, No. 1, Dec. 1967, 179-183. Citta, manas, and 
oijfläna are discussed in the Madhpantavibhaga by Yeh Ah-yueh, Töhögaku, No. 38, August 1969, 90-126. 

The Representation-Only theory of the M.A.V. was discussed by Shunkyo Katsumata, Mikkyö Ronsö, vol. 13, 
1938, 71 ff. In Maitreya's works the term “Voidness” is used as something existent, and not as mere nothing. 
(Takanori Umino, JBK. vol. 15, No. 1, Dec. 1966, 98-104.) 

Cf. MCB. vol. 13, 1934-35, 396. Cf. Poussin, MCB. vol. I, 1932, 400—404. 
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süträlankära and the Madhyäntavibhäga the theories of vijlaptimátratà, Buddha s Three Bodies, 
tathägatagarbha, Sinyatd, trisvabháva, ^ etc., are discussed. A close investigation into them 
proves that these two works are written by the same author. Fragments on part of the 
Madhyantavibhéga were translated into Chinese as “The Treatise on Eighteen Kinds of Voidness” 
(tI 2258)" by Paramärtha. 

4. Abhisamayälankära. It exists in the Sanskrit original and the Tibetan version, but 
not in Chinese. The Abhisamayälankära is a sort of synopsis of the contents of the Astasd- 
hasrikä Prajndpdramitésitra and it is very difficult to grasp the meaning of the sentences. 

Before Haribhadra (at the end of the 8th century) there were Arya-Vimuktisena and 
Bhadanta Vimuktisena and both of them explained topics of the Abhisamayälankära.” Arya- 
Vimuktisena wrote a commentary on it.“® 

Haribhadra, a later Buddhist scholar (c. 8th century A.D. wrote another exegetical4? 
commentary on it, entitled Abhisamayalankdraloka Prajñaparamuduyakhya.S9 Haribhadra 


43 On the sambhogakaya, cf. Winternitz II, p. 340. fn. The term nirmänakäya implied the notion of the miraculous, 
self-multiplicative or multiformative power of the adepts, and in later days “natural formation.” (G. N. Kaviräja: 
Nirmäna Kaya, PWSB Studies, vol. I, 1922, 47-57.) 

44 Syabhäva in Sthiramati’s Bhasya was discussed by Hidenori Kitagawa, IBK. vol. 16, No. 1, March 1968, 928 
ff. Trisvabhäva was discussed in reply to G. Nagao by Yoshifumi Ueda, Kyöto Joshi Gakuen Bukkyó Bunka Kenkyiisho 
Kenkyü Kiyd, No. 1, Feb. 1971, 138-146. Paratantrasvabhäva, discussed by Noritoshi Aramaki, ZBK. vol. 16, March 
1968, 968 ff. Imaginative creativity of early Mahayana was discussed by Shó Kawanami, Töyögaku Kenkyii, No. 2, 
1967, 65-75. 

45 The +1 2283 was tr. into Jap. by H. Ui, in KIK. Yugabu, 12, p. 89 f. The text and critical studies upon it, 
H. Ui: ITK. VI, pp. 13-204. 

46 This text was first studied and edited by Russian scholars. Obermiller and Th. Stcherbatsky: Abhisamayälan- 
kära-prajfiapäramitä-upadefä-fästra, The Work of Bodhisattva Maitreya. Edited, explained and translated. Fasc. I, 
Introduction, Sanskrit text and Tibetan translation, Bibliotheca Buddhica 23, Leningrad, 1929. Translated into 
Japanese by U. Wogihara (Wogihara Unrai Bunshi); Winternitz: op. cit., II, p. 353 f. 

Abhisamayälanıkära was discussed by E. Conze, Festschrift Liebenthal, 21-35; Cf. MCB. vol. 13, 1934-35, 383- 
389; by Söchü Suzuki in Bunka, vol. 2, No. 4, April 1935, pp. 1-23. 

The third chapter was examined by Yugo Kataoka, ZBK. vol. 6, No. 1, Jan. 1958, pp. 128-129. The concept 
of the Four Truths and Dependent Origination in this work was discussed by Kumataró Kawata, IBK. vol. 5, 
No. 1, Jan. 1957, p. 196 ff. 

Ryfikai Mano: Genkan Shögon Ron no Kenkyü (FARANDE A Study on the Abhisamayälankära), 
Tokyo, Sankibö, March 1967, 4+ 266+ 185+6 pp. The Large Sütra on Perfect Wisdom with the Division of the Abhisa- 
maydlamkara, Part I. Translated by Edward Conze, London, Luzac, 1961. (A Translation of Pafcavimsatika.) 
Reviewed by Hanns-Peter Schmidt, ZDMG. Band 119, Heft 2, 1970, 403-405. In Haribhadra’s commentary on 
the Abhisamayälankära, tathatä and tathdgata are expressed as ädhära and adheya. Ryükai Mano, JBK. vol. 16, No. 1, 
March 1968, 975 ff. (in English). 

47D. S. Ruegg, Frauwallner Festschrift, 303-317. 

48 Corrado Pensa: The Abhisamayálamkaravrtti of Arya-Vimuktisena. First Abhisamaya, ROS. vol. XX XVII, 
Rome, IsMEO, 1967. (This is a photocopy of a manuscript of the oldest commentary on the AA.) Reviewed by 
S. Piano, EW. vol. 18, Nos. 1-2, 1968, 223-224; by E. Steinkellner, ZDMG. Band 119, Heft 2, 1970, 405-406. 

49 Haribhadra has left four books. His Buddhology was discussed by Kóei Amano in Shükyö Kenkyü, No. 179, 
March 1964, pp. 27-57. | 

80 The Abhisamayalañkaraloka was first edited by G. Tucci, in Gaekwad's Oriental Series, No. 26. Later Unrai 
Wogihara edited it with the text of the Astasähasrika-prajfiäpäramilä-sütra which was commented on 7 facs. Tokyo, 
Töyö Bunko, 1932-35, 995+-4+2+14 pp. He improved the text edited by Rajendralal Mitra, (Reviewed 
by Poussin in MCB. vol. 5, 1936-37, pp. 269-270.) Cf. Poussin, MCB. vol. I, 1932, 404—406. E. Obermiller, 
trans., Abhisamayälamkära (by Maitreya), Acta Orientalia, XI, Leiden, Lugduni Batavorum, agency: E. J. Brill, 1932. 

The Doctrine of Non-Substantiality, tr. into English by G. H. Sasaki and G. W. F. Flygare. (An Eng. Tr. of the 
XVIIIth Chapter of Haribhadra's Abhisamayälankäräloka), Otani University, Kyoto, 1953, 42 pp. Various 
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classified Relative Truth into two, i.e., tathya-samurti-satya and atathya-samurti-satya,?! and he 
admitted various steps in practice for enlightenment.? Haribhadra wrote another com- 
mentary on it, which is called Sphutärthä, alias Prajfiápáramità upadesasdstravrtti. Its Sanskrit 
entire original has not yet been found cxccpt only one fragment.??  Buddhaíérijfiàna (pro- 
bably disciple of Haribhadra) wrote Prajfiapdramitopadesasdstrabhisamaydlamkdra-vivrtih Prajnd- 
pradipdvali.*4 

5. Dharmadharmatévibhanga. This exists only in the Tibetan and Chinese versions.55 

6. Vajracchedtkd-vyakhyd.*® (Cf. infra.) 

It is likely that he composed a work entitled Yogavibhága-fástra.5" The Ratna-gotra- 
vibhäga-mahäyäna-uttaratantrasästra,®® which is ascribed to him according to the Tibetan 
tradition, seems to have been composed by Säramati (350—450). It exists in the Sanskrit 
original and in the Tibetan and Chinese versions.*® To Sáramati (RA, Z) other works 


studies on this text were critically evaluated and examined carefully by L. Poussin in MCB. vol. 3, 1934-35, pp. 
383-389. 

The Japanese studies should be evaluated in comparison with a new study in the West (Edward Conze: 
Abhisamayälankära, Introduction and translation (English) from the original text with Sanskrit-Tibetan-Index, 
SOR. VI, Roma, ISMEO, 1954. Reviewed by J.W. de Jong, Muséon, LXVIII, 1955, 394—397.) Also, Edward 
Conze: The Large Sütra on Perfect Wisdom, with the Divisions of the Abhi Samayälarıkära, London, Luzac, 1961. (Re- 
viewed by D. L. Snellgrove, BSOAS. vol. XXV, part 2, 1962, 376-377.) The passage on Cause and Effect in 
Haribhadra's Abhisamayälankärälokä was translated into Japanese by Hirofusa Amano, Kanakura Comm. Vol., 323— 
350. 

$1 Hirofusa Amano in IBK. vol. XIII, No. 2, March 1965, pp. 176-181. 

52 Ryükai Mano in NBGN. vol. 30, March 1965, pp. 87-102. Cf. Ryükai Mano, “Gotra” in Haribhadra’s 
Theory, JBK. vol. 15, No. 2, March 1967, 23-31 (in Engl.). 

53 Discussed by Hirofusa Amano in Tohoku Bukkyö Bunka Kenkyüsho Nenpö, No. 3, March 1961, pp. 1-25. The 
Tibetan text of the Abhisamayälamkärakärıkä-Sästra-vrtti was edited with extracts of the Sanskrit text of the Adhisama- 
yälamkäräloka, by Hirofusa Amano, Hijiyama Joshi Tanki Daigaku Kiyö, No. 6, 1972, 25-57. (This constitutes part 
4 of his edited text.) His work was finally completed in the following work:—Hirofusa Amano: A Study on the 
Abhisamaya-alamkära-kärikä-Sästra-vrtti, Tokyo, Japan Science Press, 1975, (in English). The author restored all 
the text from the Tibetan into Sanskrit. 

54 Edited and translated into Japanese by End Kendai, Osaka, Shókóin, March 1973, 61 pp. 

55 The Dharmadharmatä-vibhanga was translated with Vasubandhu's commentary on it into Jap. by S. Yamaguchi 
in Tokiwa Hakase Kanreki Kinen Bukkyö Ronsó (%# ARUM ICs Re RAM), 1933. Investigated by Yensho Kana- 
kura in Josetsu ($434) No. 2, March 1948, pp. 99-148. The Tibetan texts of the Dharmadharmatävibhanga and the 
Dharmadharmatävibhangayriti were edited by J. Nozawa. ( Yamaguchi Comm. Vol., p. 8f.) The thought of this text was 
discussed by Sh6k6 Takeuchi in ZBK. vol. 6, No. 1, Jan. 1958, pp. 205-208. Dharma and dharmatä in the Dhar- 
madharmaiävibhanga, discussed by Tesshó Kondó in IBK. vol. 11, No. 1, Jan. 1963, pp. 227-230; by Noriaki 
Hakamaya, Komazawa Daigaku Bukkyö Gakubu Ronshü, No. 5, Dec. 1974, pp. 186-170. 

66 Cf. infra. 

87 The Fén-pieh-yu-ch’ieh-lun (41994) (Yogavibhagafástra?) does not exist in Sanskrit, Tibetan nor in 
Chinese, but is inferred through internal evidences. H. Ui claims this to be one by Maitreyanätha. H. Ui: ITK. 
vol. I, p. 373. 

58 The structure of the text was analyzed by J. Takasaki in Shakyé Kenkyü, Nr. 155, March 1958, pp. 14 ff. 

59 E. Obermiller: The Sublime Science of the Great Vehicle to Salvation, being a Manual of Buddhist Monism. The 
work (Uttaratantra) of Arya Maitreya with a Commentary by Äryäsanga. Translated from the Tibetan with 
introduction and notes. Acta Orientalia, vol. 9, 1931, 81-305. Reprint, Shanghai 1940. Cf. Poussin, MCB. vol. I, 
1932, 406-409. The Chinese version is HR—RE tha translated by $153041f Ratnamati in 511-515 A.D. 
Part of the Sanskrit text (v. I. 1, and III, 1-10) was edited by H. W. Bailey and E. H. Johnston. BSOS. VIII, pt. 
1, 1935, 77-89. Finally the whole Sanskrit text was edited. The Rainagotravibhaga Mahäyänotiaratantra Sástra, ed. 
by E. H. Johnston and T. Chowdhury, Patna, The Bihar Research Society, 1950. The Sanskrit text was translated 
into Japanese and was studied elaborately in comparison with the Chinese translation by H. Ui (Hóshóron Kenkyü 
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(KREREEH and AKFA) are ascribed, according to Chinese tradition. The 
Ratnagotra-vibhága is a text whose philosophical importance has recently been noticed by 
scholars. It describes the theory of tathāgata-garbha.® In describing the tathdgata-garbha, 
the Ratnagotra-vibhäga uses ten categories. The turning from Wisdom to’ Compassion is 
implied in the thought of Tathägatagarbha (Buddhadhätu) as was described in the Uttara- 
tantrasästra.°® There is an opinion that the Ratnagotravibhäga in its present form was completed 
later, in the same period as Vasubandhu, or probably later than Vasubandhu.*4 On the 
Mahäyäna-uttaratantra-Sästra Rgyal-tshab Darma-rin-chen wrote a commentary entitled Theg- 
pa-chen-po-rgyud-bla-mahi tika, in which the relation between Buddha and Buddha-nature and 
other topics are discussed.® 

Throughout the works by Maitreya and others Buddha-nature cf all living beings is 
emphasized as underlying their existence. The Sanskrit original term of Buddha-nature 


Eit) Tokyo, Iwanami, Oct. 1959, 12+650-+-60 pp. Mistakes in Johnston’s edition were corrected and all 
important terms are explained in the glossary. The Sanskrit text with emendations and the Chinese version in 
collation with it and with its Japanese translation were edited by Zuiryü Nakamura (Bonkan Taishö Kukyo Ichijö 
Höshöron Kenkya iii Hae 3E — Sec PEB TE) Tokyo, Sankibö Busshorin, March 1961, 222 pp. The Sanskrit 
text was entirely translated into English. Jikid6 Takasaki: A Study on the Ratnagotravibhàga (Uttaratantra), Being a 
Treatise on the Tathágatagarbha Theory of Mahayana Buddhism, Serie Orientale Roma XXXIII, Roma, ISMEO, 1966, 
xiii -- 439 pp. Reviewed by J. Rahder, IBK. vol. 15, No. 1, Dec. 1966, 421 ff. (in Engl.); by R. Morton Smith, EW. 
vol. 16, Nos. 3-4, Sept.-Dec. 1966, 382-383; by J. W. de Jong, II J. vol. XI, No. 1, 1968, pp. 36-54. Reviewed 
by M. Hattori, Shükyo Kenkyü, Nr. 195, vol. 41, No. 4, 101-107. The Tibetan text also has been studied and trans- 
lated. Zuiryi Nakamura: Zówa Taiyaku Kukyó Ichijö Höshöron Kenkyü (W HARA 3E — Wes ERG The Tibetan 
version of the Mahäyäna-uttaratantrasästra, edited and translated into Japanese), Tokyo, Suzuki Gakujutsu 
Zaidan, March 1967. L. Schmithausen: Philologische Bemerkungen zum Ratnagotravibhaga, WZKSO. Band 
XV, 1971, 123-177. The textual structure of the text was analyzed by Jıkidö Takasaki in Shükyo Kenkyü, Nr. 155, 
March 1958, pp. 14-33. The sloka-grantha was edited and translated into English by J. Takasaki (Shükyo Kenkya, 
Nr. 155, March 1958, pp. 462 f£). The introductory chapter of this text was analyzed by Ninkaku Takada in 
Mikkyö Bunka, vol. 31, No. 1, 1955, pp. 1-17. 

According to the Chinese tradition the Ratnagotravibhägafästra (Uttaratantra) is attributed to Säramati. E. H. 
Johnston attributed it to Sthiramati erroneously, according to the studies by H. Ui and Yoshifumi Uyeda. The word 
amuktajfia in this work means “not deviated from wisdom." (J. Takasaki, JBK. vol. 6, No. 1, Jan., 1958, pp. 186- 
190.) The concept of äfrayaparäzrtii in this work is the Pure Tathatä. (Ninkaku Takada, ZBK. vol. 6, No. 2, March 
1958, p. 190-193.) The Ultimate (tathdgata-dhdtu, buddha-dhátu etc.) was discussed by S. Takemura, Ayükoku Ronshü, 
No. 359, 39-53. Tathägatagarbha in the Ratnagotravibhäga was discussed by Sh6h6 Takemura, Ryükoku Ronshi, 
No. 359, 39-53. 

60 It is preserved in the Chinese version alone. Taishö, No. 1626, translated into Chinese by Devaprajfia (1222 
$935) etc. This was translated into Japanese by Hókei Idzumi in Kokuyaku Issaikyo, Ronshübu, vol. 2. Säramati’s 
date must be c. 350—450. (Ui: Hóshóron Kenkyü, p. 90). 

61 The term ‘tathdgata-gotra-sambhava’ was discussed by Jikidö Takasaki in JBK. vol. 7, No. 1, Dec. 1958, pp. 348 
f. The term adhimukti in this text was discussed by Akira Suganuma in ZBK. vol. 9, No. 1, Jan. 1961, p. 130 f. 
The term drambaga by Jikidó Takasaki in ZBK. vol. 10, No. 2, March 1962, pp. 757 f. 

62 Six of the ten categories were discussed by Jikidö Takasaki (in Eng.) in ZBK. vol. 9, No. 2, March 1961, p. 
740 f. 

63 Ichijó Ogawa, Buddhist Seminar, No. 5, May 1967, 26-37. 

64 Naomichi Jikidö Takasaki in Yuki Comm. Vol., pp. 241 ff. 

85 Ichijó Ogawa in ZBK. vol. XIII, No. I, Jan. 1965, pp. 247-250, also in Töhögaku, No. 30, July 1965, pp. 102- 
157. The explanation of the Four Päramitäs in Darma-rin-chen’s commentary on the Ratnagotravibhäga was ex- 
amined by Ichij6 Ogawa, IBK. vol. 15, No. I, Dec. 1966, 362-365. The Ratnagotravibhäga was examined by Ichijö 
Ogawa with the aid of the Tibetan commentary Theg-pa chen-po rg yud bla mahi tika by Rgyal-tshab Darma-rin-chen 
(1364-1432), who was the first disciple of Btson-kha-pa. Ichijó Ogawa: Nyoraizó. Busshd no Kenkyü (4 y FRIES 
diis dmm. MEOSE—Z)v-vyTEÉEXUESRUORNU) Kyoto, Buneidd, 1969, 8 +223 + 14. 
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(BERE) was buddha-dhätu, tathdgata-dhdtu or gotra® However, in the Sanskrit text of the 
Ratnagotravibhäga the term buddhatva is used often, i.e., 25 times. The term dhätu is used 
occasionally as a synonym of tathágatagarbha.9? 


66 Masashige Shinoda in ZBK. vol. 11, No. 1, Jan. 1963, pp. 223-226. 

€? Ichijó Ogawa in IBK. vol. 11, No. 2, March 1963, pp. 166-167. 

*5 Zuirya Nakamura, Kanakura Comm. Vol., 275-291. Dharmatä, dharmadhátu, dharmakäya and Buddhadhätu were 
discussed by Jikidö Takasaki, JBK. vol., XIV, No. 2, March 1966, 903-919 (in Engl.). 
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17.B.u. Asanga 


Asanga (c. 310-390), inheriting the teachings from Maitreya-natha, expounded the 
Vijfiänaväda systematically. The following books are ascribed to him: 

1. Mahäyäna-samgraha.” The Sanskrit original has been lost, but the Tibetan and four 
Chinese versions are existent. The four Chinese versions were respectively translated by 
Buddhasánta, Paramártha, Gupta and by Hsüang-tsang. On this treatise Vasubandhu and 
Asvabháva? wrote commentaries, one by the former being translated into Chinese by (i) 


1 On the date of Asanga and Vasubandhu, cf. supra, under the heading of Hinayäna. T. Hayashiya (Bukkyö 
et ., pp. 331-517) asserted that the major works by Asanga were composed between 333-353, and those by Vasu- 
bandhu between 253-383 A.D. 

2 The four versions are as follows: (1) Tr. by Buddhasänta, A.D. 531, (Nanjio, No. 1184). (2) Tr. by Paramär- 
tha, A.D. 563, (Nanjio, No. 1183). (3) together with the Comm. by Vasubandhu, tr. by Dharmagupta, A.D. 609, 
(Nanjio, 1171). (4) Tr. by Hsüang-tsang, A.D. 648—649, (Nanjio, No. 1247). Shioda, Kikan Shükyö Kenkyü, IV, 4, 
pp. 191 f. Ui asserts that RẸ and Bx f are different, ITK. vol. 5, p. 138. Gesshó Sasaki: Kanyaku Shihon Taishö 
Shödaijö-ron WRERUVUZESHEER EC SERA, Comparison of the Four Chinese Versions of the Mahdydna-samgraha-sastra 
with a detailed introduction. All the four versions were made readable by means of Japanese signs (kunten). 
As appendix to this a critical edition of the Tibetan version of the Mahäyäna-samgraha is published by S. Yama- 
guchi, Tokyo, Hóbunsha, 1931; reprint by Nihon Bussho Kankókai, Tokyo, 1959. 

Based upon the comparative studies on the four versions H. Ui made clear the thought of the Mahäyänazsamgraha. 
He adopted Paramärtha’s version as the most authentic one, and made the text readable by means of kunten. 
H. Ui: Shodaijó ron Kenkyü (KRPAN Studies on the Mahäyänasarhgraha-Sästra), Tokyo, Iwanami Shoten, 
July 1936, vol. I, 2--3-- 790 pp., vol. II, 144 pp. Here Paramártha's version was fully investigated. Later E. 
Lamotte published a French translation of the work, in which many Sanskrit equivalents are mentioned. Dr. Ui 
once told me that these identified equivalents are very helpful in explaining difficult or ambiguous sentences of the 
text. Étienne Lamotte: La Somme du Grand Vehicle d’Asanga, (Mahäyänasarhgraha), Bibliothéque de Muséon, 
VII, 2 tomes, 1938-39. Louvain, Bureaux du Muséon, 1938. Reviewed by F. Weller, ZDMG. Band 91, 
1938, 658-661. E. H. Johnston, 1940, 102-103. The thought of the Mahäyänasamgraha, discussed by Yoshifumi 
Ueda, Journal of the Institute of Buddhistic Culture, Nos. 1, 2, 3, 4, 5, Feb. 1971, March 1972, March 1973, March 
1975; Kyoto Joshi Gakuen. The first chapter of the Mahäyäna-samparigraha-Sästra was rendered into Sanskrit from 
Tibetan and Chinese versions by Noritoshi Aramaki in Ashikaga Zemba Comm. Vol., pp. 156-171. The 32nd section 
of the 2nd chapter of the Mahäyäna-samparigraha was discussed by Noritoshi Aramaki in ZBK. vol. XII, No. 2, 
March 1964, pp. 788 ff. Alayavijfdna in the Mahdyána-samgraha (Chapter II) was discussed by É. Lamotte, 
MCB. vol. 13, 1934-1935, 169-256. H. Ui thinks that Asanga in the Mahdydna-samgraha is based upon the 
theory of dlaya-vijfiana as a conglomeration of pure and defiled characters, whereas Söchü Suzuki opposes him, 
saying that the work is based upon the theory of älaya-vijfiäna as the defiled mundane principle. S. Suzuki, in 
Shikyö Kenkya, N. S. XII, 3, p. 1 f.; Bukkyö Kenkyü, VIII, 1 p. If. Junshó Tanaka shares the same opinion with 
Suzuki, (IBK. vol. 4, No. 1, p. 200 f.). Älayavijfiäna in the Mahäyänasamgraha was discussed by N. Tanaka, 
Mikkyö Bunka, No. 21, Mar. 1953, 17-36. Manojalpa and nirvikalpa in the Mahäydna-samgraha was discussed by 
Shökö Takeuchi, Tanaka Comm. Vol., 38-49. On this treatise, cf. Takeuchi, in ZBK. IT, 1, p. 304 f.; Tsuboi, Bukkys 
Kenkyü, VII, 2 and 3, p. 110 f. Cf. Poussin, MCB. vol. I, 1932, 410. A commentary on this treatise (HX SERIA XE) 
was recently found at Tung-huang (S. Katsumata, JBK. I, 2, p. 116 f.). 

The significance of The Three Forms of Interpretation of the Mahäyäna Doctrine" in the system of this text was 
discussed hy Shókó Takeuchi in JBK. vol. 10, No. 1, Jan. 1962, pp. 58-63. The theory of Representation Only in 
this text was discussed by Junshó Tanaka in Bukkyö Bunka Kenkyü, vol. 4, p. 107 f. The “Three Aspects" theory in 
the Mahäyana-samgraha was discussed by J. Tanaka, Mikkyö Bunka, No. 17, May 1952, 15-34. Three laksanas of 
Alayavijfiána in the Mahäyänasamparigraha, were discussed by Michio Katano, IBK. vol. 16, No. 1, Dec. 1967, 
175-178. BEATER MCs TEN, RERIG, Bk, SCM ECRE DEAE, HUS, E514 6 B 15 E RR. 

3 Part of Asvabháva's commentary was published by Micho Katano in his work (4 FRI RH 2 WEBREL 
ALO BER—AHEE BEARER TE) Bini REB Kyoto, Buneidó, Oct. 1975). 
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Paramártha,* (ii) Gupta etc. and by (iii) Hsüang-tsang,? and one by the latter being trans- 
lated into Chinese by Hsüang-tsang. 

The system of Buddhist idealism analyzes the nature of things conceived by the human 
consciousness into three realms or modes? as follows: 

1. Parikalpita"-svabháva? or that which is devoid of an original substance like the infinitely 
divisible form which exists only in one’s imagination; hence that which is of non-real existence. 

2. Paratantra-svabhäva® or that which is devoid of a permanent substance but is the 
product of dependent causation; hence, that which is of temporary existence. It is a mixture 
of pure and defiled aspects.!? The paratantrasvabhäva (relative reality) in the Mahdyána- 
samparigraha is the principle which enables one to turn from defilement to purity.!! 

3. Parinispanna-svabhava or the ultimate reality, the authentic situation of being, or let 
us say, the transfinite!? which is not a process to, but an object inherent in, the principle of 
the human consciousness.!? To get into the ultimate reality means to attain the enlighten- 
ment of Representation Only.*? 

In this text, nescience as an independent principle (A\3€#EHA) is closely connected with 
Defiled Mind (325753€&).* "The concept of the Three Bodies of Buddha is expressly pro- 
pounded.’® In the Mahdydna-samparigraha the idea of dharmakäya is set up as the principle 
in the process to lead one to the final state of Enlightenment." Paramärtha wrote a com- 
mentary on this text,!? which is lost. It is recognized that his standpoint was nearer to that 


1 Paramártha's translation includes many passages and sentences which cannot be found in other translations. 
It is quite likely that they are interpolations by Paramártha. (Jikidó Naomichi Takasaki in Yuki Comm. Vol., pp. 
241 ff.) 

5 'The Chinese translation by Hsüang-tsang of the commentaries by Vasubandhu and Asvabháva were trans- 
lated into Japanese by Etó Sokuó in KIK. Yuga-bu, vol. 8. The Chinese version by Paramärtha of the com- 
mentary by Vasubandhu was also translated by S. Etó in op. cit., vol. 9. 

6 Z#£. Uyeda in Bukkyö Kenkyü, vol. 2, No. 6, p. 21 f. Junshó Tanaka in NBGN. No. 21, 1955, p. 235 f. The 
theory of trisvabhäva was discussed by Shinjö Suguro, Kanakura Comm. Vol., 253-274. 

? Parikalpita is of erroneous nature, cf. K. Tamaki in Téyd Daigaku Kiys, No. 7, March 1955, pp. 43-56. 
Zenemon Inoue in IBK. vol. 11, No. 1, Jan. 1963, pp. 207-210. Abhütaparikalpa was discussed by Yoshifumi Ueda 
in Morikawa Comm. Vol., pp. 196-202. 

3 K. Tamaki in Miyamoto Comm. Vol., p. 361 f. 

? The concept of paratantra-laksana was discussed by Kokan Ogawa in JBK. vol. 5, No. 1, Jan. 1957, p. 142 f.; 
by Noritoshi Aramaki, JBK. vol. 15, No. 2, March 1967, 40-54. 

10 S, Suguro in Miyamoto Comm. Vol., p. 339 f. 

11 Noritoshi Aramaki in MIKiot. Nos. 4-5, Oct. 1963, pp. 29-67. 

1? The parinispanna-svalaksana is mentioned with the epithets: avikära and sviparydsa. (Teruyoshi Tanji in IBK. 
vol. 9, No. 1, Jan. 1961, pp. 126 f.) 

13 Minoru Kiyota (in Eng.) in JBK. vol. 10, No. 1, Jan. 1962, pp. 386 f. Ishikawa believes that this theory of the 
Three Natures developed from the theory of the Twelve Link Dependent Origination, (ZBK. vol. 4, No. 2, p. 163 
f. 

14 J. Nagasawa in NBGN. No. 18, p. 59 f. The experience of concentration in this treatise was discussed by Y. 
Ueda, Bukkyogaku Kenkyü, Nos. 8-9, Sept. 1953, 30-38. 

15 Y, Sakamoto in Risshd Daigaku Ronsó, vol. 10, p. 59 f. Citta, manas, vijñána in the Mahdydna-samparigraha 
were discussed by Michio Katano in JBK. vol. XIII, No. 1, Jan. 1965, pp. 231-234. 

16 Shóhaku Yamamoto in JBK. vol. 9, No. 1, Jan. 1961, p. 128 f. On the three Bodics of Buddha, cf. Poussin, 
MCB. vol. I, 1932, 399—400. 

17 Shinjó Suguro, NBGN. No. 31, March 1966, pp. 121-136. 


18 BEES SEDE. This was virtually a collection of Paramärtha’s sayings. (H. Ui in Shikyé Kenkya, NS. vol. 12, 
No. 1, p. 1 f£) 
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of Asanga than to that of Dharmapäla or Hsiiang-tsang.’® 


2. KAJN Ei (in verses), was commented upon by Vasubandhu. Only the 
Chinese version by I-tsing exists.?? It teaches the practice of meditation. 

3. Shun-chung-lun WAH 3R? (cf. supra). 

4. Vajracchediküvydkhyá.? A commentary on the Vajracchedikäsätra. 


5.  Hsien-yang-shéng-chiao-lun (GAGA 20 vols. “Exposition of the Noble Doctrine" 
translated by Hsüang-tsang). The Kärikä portion (translated into Chinese in 1 vol., AZ 
#4281) must be ascribed to Asanga, but the prose portions translated into 20 volumes are 


19 H. Ui: Yuishin no Jissen, p. 107 f.; S. Suguro in NBGN. No. 21, 1955, p. 135 f. 

20 Translated into Japanese by H. Ui, Kodaigaku (Palaeologia) 2-3 (April 1953), pp. 17-137. Also his Daijö But- 
ten, etc., pp. 567-606. 

21 Cf. supra. 

22 The Sanskrit text of the Trifatikäyäh PrajNdpdramitdyah Karikdsaptatih was edited and Vasubandhu's commen- 
tary was analyzed by Giuseppe Tucci (Minor Buddhist Texts, Part I, Roma, IsMEO. 1956, 1-171). Vasubandhu's 
commentary was translated into Japanese and annotated by H. Ui in Nagoya Daigaku Bungakubu Kenkyü Ronshü, 
1955, pp. 49 ff. Published in H. Ui: Daijö Butten no Kenkyü, Tokyo, Iwanami Shoten, June 1962, pp. 109-434. 

About the three commentaries preserved in Chinese H. Ui explains as follows: 

Three commentaries by an Indian writer on the Vajra-cchedika-sütra have been translated into Chinese and are 
preserved in the Chinese collection of the Buddhist works. The first is translated by Bodhiruci in 509 and by I- 
tsing in 711, the second by Dharmagupta in 603 and the third by Divakara in 683. The first commentary is of 
verses and prose; the verses are 80 in all, among which 77 are said to be that which Asahga was taught by 
Maitreya Bodhisattva, the future Buddha in Tusita heaven. Asahga then taught these verses to Vasubandhu, his 
younger brother and pupil, who commented upon them in prose and added 2 verses at the beginning and one 
at the end. Thus the whole of this first commentary is said to have been composed by Maitreya-Asahga and 
Vasubandhu. The second commentary is written in prose by Vasubandhu, who is in this case too, traditionally 
said to have been taught by Maitreya-Asanga and composed what he understood. The examination of the con- 
tents, however, does not allow us to accept this tradition. The third is also in prose, composed by Gunadatta about 
whose life nothing is known at all. The analysis of the explanation of the sütra given in this commentary tells us that 
the author's point of view, though it differs from that of the above mentioned three writers, should have been based 
upon the first commentary. 

Concerning the first commentary, the difficulty of solving the problem regarding the real author of the verses 
lies in the mythic tradition of Maitreya Bodhisattva and Asanga. This traditon is firmly believed since the work 
was first translated, and has become a part of the dogma of a Buddhist sect both in China and Japan. The old 
tradition brought by Bodhiruci says that Maitreya bodhisattva descending from Tusita heaven to this world 
taught his works to Asañga and made him propagate the purport of the works; while according to the latter 
tradition by I-tsing, Asanıga, ascending Tusita heaven, was taught by the bodhisattva orally, put down what he 
had heard after his returning to this world and conveyed it to Vasubandhu, who composed a commentary accord- 
ing to what he was taught. Since the story about Maitreya bodhisattva is a myth, we cannot expect him to be the 
author of any works. There must be another person who was the real author of the verses. Perhaps because his 
name was Maitreya, the same name of the bodhisattva, and because he was paid great respect by his pupil Asanga, 
the followers of Asanga confused him with the bodhisattva in Tusita heaven. We may assume, therefore, that the 
77 verses were composed by Maitreya who taught them to Asanga and Asanga conveyed them to Vasubandhu, 
who commented on them in prose. This assumption is based not only on the Indian-Chinese tradition but also on 
the beginning verses stated by Vasubandhu. 

Of the second, there are two Chinese versions under the name of the same translator. One is in 2 chuan and the 
other is in 3 chuan. But no Chinese catalogue of the Buddhist works mentions the latter. This in China, is hardly 
the case. In comparing the two, however, it is clear that what was translated by Dharmagupta himself is the first 
one, i.e., the one in 2 volumes, while the other, the 3-volumed one, is a revisal of the first by an unknown Chinese 
writer. This second commentary explains the sütra under the seven items which are said to have been designed by 
Maitreya. But Vasubandhu's point of view is also shown in the process of the explanation of the sütra under the 
seven items. 

Of the third, there cannot be any question as to its author, etc. The author is a follower of Nagarjuna and, there- 
fore, bases some parts of his commentary upon Nägßrjuna’s works. 
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considered to be a work of Vasubandhu.?? This work is substantially based upon Maitreya- 
nätha’s Yogdcdrabhimi. 

6. Abhidharmasamuccaya. The Tibetan version?? and the Chinese version by Hsüang- 
tsang (APPR HRA) are existing. Recently fragments of the Sanskrit text have been 
found and were edited. The whole text has been restored tentatively into Sanskrit.?® 
A commentary on it was written by F. The treatise and the commentary on it were 
put together, passage by passage, by Sthiramati, and the whole work was called the Abhzdhar- 
masamuccaya-vyakhydna, which was translated by Hsüang-tsang into Chinese (KRII EIEH HE 
AE 16 vols.)..7 Another commentary was written by Yasomitra.?® 


23 Ui: Indo Tetsugaku Kenkyñ, vol. 6, p. 294. The coramentary portion of the HUXA was separately trans- 
lated into Chinese as — f£ by Paramärtha most probably in 564 A.D. The =#€}¢}§ was tr. into Jap. by H. 
Ui in KIK. Yugabu, 12. 

24 The Tibetan text of Asanga’s Abhidharmasamuccaya was published by Otani University in 4 fascicles, and that 
of Prajftápáramità-Vajracchedikà-sphutürthatikà by the Seminar of Buddhism, Kóyasan University. Abhidharmasamu- 
ecaya is discussed in H. V. Guenther: Philosophy and Psychology in the Abhidharma, Lucknow, Buddha Vihara, 1957. 
(Reviewed by M. Scaligero, EW. vol. 10, 1959, 303-304.) Guenther ascribes it to Vasubandhu. 

25 V. V. Gokhale: Fragments from the Abhidharmasamuccaya of Asañga, JBRAS. N.S., vol. 23, 1947, 13-38; cf. 
ditto: JHAS. vol. XI, 1948, p. 207-218. T. Inokuchi in Bukkyö-gaku Kenkyü, No. 6, p. 69. Textual notes by 
Shingyo Yoshimoto, IBK. vol. XXV, No. 2, March 1977, p. 983 f. 

26 Abhidharma Samuccaya of Asanga, ed. by Pralhad Pradhan, VBS. 12, Santiniketan, Visvabharati, 1950. The 
lacunae in the MS. were restored into Sanskrit. The sentences of this work coincide partly with those of the Trim- 
fika of Sthiramati (Takasaki, IBK. IV, 1, p. 116 f). This text was translated into French. Le compendium de la 
super-doctrine (philosophie) (Abhidharmasamuccaya) d' Asanga. Traduit et annoté par Walpora Rahula, Publications de 
l'École francaise d’Extreme-Orient. vol. LXXVIII, Paris, 1971. Reviewed by J.W. de Jong, T’oung Pao, vol. 
LIX, pp. 339-350; by L. Schmithausen, WZKS. Band XX, 1976, S. 111-122. About Pratyaksa in the Abhidharma- 
samuccaya there was a debate between A. Kunst (BSOAS. vol. 30, 1967, 420a) and L. Schmithausen (WZKS. Band 
XVI, 1972, 153-163). 


2? Translated into Japanese by Daijó Tokiwa and R. Yuki in K7K. Yugabu, vol. 10. 
?8 Cf. Gokhale: op. cit. 
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17.B.:. Vasubandhu 


Vasubandhu (320—400 A.D.)! is said to be the younger brother of Asanga and to have 
written many books. Frauwallner? expressed the supposition that there were two Vasu- 
bandhus, the elder Vasubandhu (c. 320-380 A.D.) who was the younger brother of Asanga, 
and who was also the writer of many Mahayana works, and Vasubandhu the younger (c. 
400-480 A.D.), who was the author of the Adhidharmakoía and Paramárthasaptatikà. His 
ingenious studies have met with opposition from a Japanese scholar,? and Japanese scholars 
in general have not yet come to adopt his supposition wholly. Anyhow he is regarded as 
the greatest systematizer of the Vujfiaptimdtratd philosophy.* 

He wrote the following works:? 

1. Vimsatik&.* In this work he refutes the belief in the objective world. It is said that 


1 This is Vasubandhu’s date calculated by H. Ui. Cf. supra. Benkyó Shiio in Tetsugaku Zasshi, No. 315, May 
1913, pp. 523-543. Discussed by R. Hikata, Bulletin of the Faculty of the Kyushu University, No. 4, 1956, 53-74 (in 
English). 

2 E. Frauwallner: On the Date of the Buddhist Master of the Law Vasubandhu, SOR III, Roma, ISMEO, 1951. 
His opinion was reviewed by Padmanabh S. Jaini, BSOAS. vol. 21, 1958, 48-53. 

3 Hajime Sakurabe: 7BK. vol. I, No. 1, p. 202 f. 

4 Kizo Inazu: Seshin Yuishiki Setsu no Kompon teki Kenkyü (HEINE OIREINA Basic Study of Vasubandhu's 
Representation-Only System). Tokyo, Daitö Shuppan-sha, August 1937, 7+4-+272 pp. J. Kudo: Seshin-kyógaku 
no Taikeiteki-kenkyd. (WREED ERANA Systematic Study of Vasubandhu's Philosophy), Kyoto, Nagata- 
Bunshódó, 1955. Reimon Yuki: Seshin Yuishiki no Kenkyd (fW AgIMESRO [Zt The Vijäaptimätratä Thought of Vasu- 
bandhu), (vol. I, Tokyo, Aoyama Shoin, Jan. 1956, 44-513-- 14 pp). 

In the history of Vijhaptimätratä, Vasubandhu's system is not only the synthetic result of the series of former 
Buddhist thoughts, but also the basis of the later developments in China and Japan which differ according to 
differences in interpretation of his text. The writer authenticates the authorship of “One Hundred Dharmas of 
Mahäyäna” and others. He claims that one must grasp systematically the fourfold two-truths and the six systems 
of truth to understand the true nature of Vijhapti theory. He clarifies, also, the uniqueness of Vasubandhu who 
synthesizes the Tathägatagarbha idea in his Vijfiapti theory. 

In some respects Vasubandhu inherited Yäjfiavalkya (Inazu in ZBK. II, 2, p. 328 f.). Concerning his thought, 
cf. Suguro in Shükyó Kenkyü, No. 127, p. 18 f.; Wogihara Unrai Bunshü, p. 175 f. 

During his life he made a progress of thought (Yamada: Shfityo Kenkyü, Nr. 123, p. 120 f). 

5 The concepts of the first-mentioned three works were discussed by Reimon Yüki: Seshin Yuishiki no Kenkyü 
(E38 0E LOO BFE Studies on Vasubandhu's Vijfiänaväda), vol. 1, Tokyo, Aoyama Shoin, 1956. 

$ The Vimíatikà was first translated from the Tibetan version into French. Vimsakakärikä-prakarana, traité des 
vingt slokas avec le commentaire de l'auteur. Traduit par Louis de la Vallée Poussin, Le Muséon, N.S. 13 (1912), 
53-90. 

The Sanskrit text was found and edited by S. Lévi. (Vijffiaptimdtratasuldhi, Deux traités de Vasubandhu. VimSattké 
accompagné d'une explication en prose et Trimsikd avec le commentaire de Sthiramati. Publié par Sylvain Levi, Paris, Librai- 
rie Ancienne Honoré Champion, 1925. Bibliothéque de l'École des Hautes Études, No. 245. It was translated into 
French (Sylvain Levi: Matériaux pour l'étude du système Vijfiaptimatra, Paris, ibid., 1932, Bibliotheque des Hautes 
Etudes, 269). Etatsu Akashi: Zokan Wayaku Taikö Niji Yuishikiron Kaisetsu (jin iR be ——--MNEBS00 PE Exposi- 
tion of the Vimsatika by way of comparative study of Tibetan-Chinese-Japanese), Kyoto, Ryükoku University 
Press, 1926. Enga Teramoto: Chibetto Bun Seshin-zo Yuishikiron (Vioc tt HE, HEMA Treatise on the Vijfiap- 
timátra, frcm the Tibetan Sources), Kyoto, Naigai Shuppan Kabushiki Kaisha, 1923. 

A Japanese translation from the Sanskrit original. (Unrai Bunshi, p. 678 f.) Exposition of the thought of the 
work by M. Suzuki (Bukkyö Kenkyil, VI, 1, p. 1 f.) Lévi's restoration into Sanskrit of the lacunae was revised by 
J. Nasu (ZBK. II, 1, p. 113 f.). Formerly G. Sasaki carried on comparative studies on Chinese versions of this text. 
Gesshó Sasaki: Yuishiki Nijüron no Taiyaku Kenkyü, (Comparative study of the Vimsatikä), Kyoto, Heirakuji Sho- 
ten, 1923; reprint 1940. And Clarence H. Hamilton translated it into English for the Chinese version of Hsüang- 
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the Vijfiaptimátratá philosophy of the Vimíatikd developed on the basis of the “‘one-layered”” 
mental basis of the Sautràntikas.? 

2. Trimfikà? This is a systematic exposition of the Vijfaptimätratä theory, explaining 
how vijfidnaparindma® is effectuated. This text came to be regarded as the fundamental text 
of the school especially in China and Japan. This text was commented upon by later 
scholars. 


tsang (Wei Shih Er Shih Lun, or the Treatise in Twenty Stanzas on Representation-Only by Vasubandhu, American 
Oriental Series, vol. 13, New Haven, 1938). The most critical and comprehensive studies were completed by H. 
Ui (Shiyaku Taisha Yuishiki Nijüron Kenkya yu gs REMH ANA A Study of the Vimsatikä, being a compara- 
tive study with commentaries on the four translations, Tokyo, Iwanami shoten, March 1953, 6+228-+21 pp.). 
Here the four translations include one in Japanese and three in Chinese. Kósai Yasui: Yuishiki Nijüron Kögi (HERR 
Hall} A lecture on the Vijfiaptimatrata-vimfatika), Kyoto, Otani University, July 1964, 113 pp. This is chiefly 
based on the Sanskrit original. S. Yamaguchi and J. Nozawa: Seshin Yuishiki no Genten Kaimei (WIRE O PK SLA 
Textual Elucidation of Vasubandhu's Vijaptimátratáà), Kyoto, Hözökan, Sept. 1953, 6+484+-41 pp. Rev. 
EW. vol. 10, 1959, Nos. 1-2, pp. 129 f. 

This volume contains full translations from Vinitadeva's Prakaranavimsakatika; Sthiramati's Trimsika-vijäapti- 
prakarana and Vinitadeva's Vrtti; and Vinitadeva's Alambana-pariksätikä. It is strictly a scientific work with sub- 
stantial annotatioas and notes, based on original texts. A Tibetan text with a reproduced Sanskrit text is included. 

The first verse of the Vimfatikä was restored into Sanskrit by Jisshü Öga (IBK. vol. 2, No. 1). This prologue verse 
seems to have been lacking in the Sanskrit original, and the Tibetan version is very close to the original in this 
respect ( Jisshü Öga in Yamada Comm. Vol., pp. 639-650). Cf. J. Öga, Bunka, vol. 20, No. 4, July 1956, 72-83. 
The Vimsatikä was expounded by S. Bagchi, Nalanda Pub. No. 1, 1957, 367-389. Cf. MCB. vol. 13, 1934-35, 390-396. 
Vimíatikà, translated into Japanese by Shoko Watanabe, Butten (Kawade, Jan. 1969), 277—288. Translated from 
the Sanskrit into Japanese by Yüichi Kajiyama, Sekai no Meicho, vol. 2, Tokyo, Chüókóronsha, Dec. 1967. Also 
Daijó Butten, No. 15, Chüókóronsha, July 1971. 

? 'The historical background of the Vimsatikä was discussed by ReibunYuki, Toyo Bunka Kenkyüsho Ki, No. 
2, Sept. 195], 203-244. Lambert Schmithausen, WZKSO. Band XI, 1967, 109-136. 

8 The Sani original of the Trimsikä was edited by S. Levi, cf. n. 32. A later edition: Vijnaptimatratsiddhi. 
Edited by Svämi Mahesvaränanda, Varanasi, Gitädharma Käryälaya, 1962. It was translated into French 
(Levi: Matériaux etc.) and into German (Trimstkdvijfapti des Vasubandhu mit Bhdgya des Äcarya Sthiramati. Übersetzt 
von Hermann Jacobi, Stuttgart, W. Kohlhammer, 1932. Beitráge zur indischen Sprach-wissenschaft und Reli- 
gionsgeschicht, 7). Although these translations were done by masters of Sanskrit studies, they are fraught with 
many mistakes or inadequate expressions in the eyes of Japanese scholars. J. Takakusu translated it into Japanese 
in 1927. (Only in private circulation among scholars.) At about the same time a translation from the Tibetan 
version was published by Enga Teramoto. The Tibetan text Sum cu pahi bsad pa (Trimfikäbhäsya) was edited by E. 
Teramoto, Kyoto, Otani University, 1933. In 1927 Unrai Wogihara published a Japanese translation with very 
critical corrections of the Sanskrit text. (Wogihara Unrai Bunshü, p. 628 f.) However, the most critical and brilliant 
studies were performed by H. Ui (Anne Gohö Yuishiki Sanjüju Shakuron BERUF: MESR—-FEURIS. Commenta- 
ries by Sthiramati and Dharmapala on Vasubandhu's Trimétiká-vijflapti-mátra. Tokyo, Iwanami Shoten, April 
1952, 2+3+351+-62 pp.) He clarified the thought of Vasubandhu by means of critical and comparative studies 
upon the two commentaries by Sthiramati and Dharmapala. 

'The translation is divided into twelve sections, and the text has a Japanese rendition from the original Sanskrit 
in the upper half column and the corresponding parts of the Chinese version in the lower column. Ui adds his 
critical corrections on Lévi's edition. The Trimsikä was translated by W.T. Chan, under the title: The Thirty Verses 
on the Mind-only Doctrine, 1957. A Sanskrit- Tibetan-Chinese glossary of this text was compiled by Jitsudó Nagasawa 
(Taishö Daigaku Kenkyü Kiyd, No. 40, pp. 1-54.) Cf. S. Yamaguchi and J. Nozawa: op. cit., 133 ff. H. Ui: ITK. 
vol. 6. Trimsikä, translated into Japanese by Shoko Watanabe (Kawade, Jan. 1969), 289-312. Translated from 
the Sanskrit into Japanese by Noritoshi Argmaki, Daijo Butten, No. 15, Chüököronsha, July 1971. It has been 
madc clear that in writing the commentary on the Trimsikä Sthiramati copied many sentences from the Abhid- 
harmascmuccaya. S. Takasaki, IBK. vol. 4, No. 1, 1956, p. 116 f. The concept of vijfiapti and vijitdna in the Trimsikä 
was discussed by Kizow Inazu, ZBK. vol. 15, No. 1, Dec. 1966, 474 ff. (in Engl.). Mano nama vijfiánam was discussed 
by Naoya Funahashi, ZBK. vol. 16, No. 1, Dec. 1967, 184-187. 

9 VijRdnaparindma was discussed by Yoshifumi Uyeda, Suzuki Nenpd, No.2, 1965, 1-14. Väsanä and parindma in 
Buddhist Idealism was discussed by Akio Ujiie, IBK. vol. 16, No. 1, Dec. 1967, 169-171. 
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(1) A commentary by Sthiramati.!? 

(2) fii, translated into Chinese by Paramärtha 564 A.D. 

(3) Commentaries by Dharmapäla and others.!? 

3. Karmasiddhiprakarapa. The Sanskrit text is lost, but the Tibetan version and the 
Chinese version by Hsüang-tsang exist.|? It sets forth the teaching of karma from the stand- 
point of Viiánaváda.* 

4. CTa-ch'éng-pai-fa-ming-mén-lun KARAM (Treatise Explaining the 100 dharmas 
of the Maháàyàna). No Sanskrit text exists. The Chinese version was translated by 
Hsüang-tsang, and the Tibetan version was translated from the Chinese one. 

5. Pafcaskandhaprakarana.!® It exists only in Tibetan and Chinese. (KRIM ia 
translated by Hsüang-tsang.) 

6. Fo-hsing-lun (Hit Buddha-Nature Treatise Buddhagotra-Sastra?). It exists only 
in the Chinese version translated by Paramartha.!? The Sanskrit original terms for ‘Buddha- 
nature’ (ff) is tathdgata-garbha, tathägata-dhätu, tathägatagotra, buddha-dhátu."' The thought 
of this work derived from the Ratnagotravibhdga. There is an opinion that this work is a spuri- 
ous one and not written by Vasubandhu.! Another opinion says that the Fo-hsing-lun is 
another Chinese translation of the Ratnagotra-vibhaga.? Anyhow, this text owes greatly to 


10 Cf, the foregoing note and infra. 

11 The sR was tr. into Jap. by H. Ui, in KIK. Yugabu, 12. Ui: ITK. pp. 359-403. 

12 Cf. infra. 

13 The Chinese version (KMX, Taisho, 1609) was translated into Chinese by Hien Tsuang. It was trans- 
lated into Japanese by Hókei Idzumi in KIK. Ronshübu, 2. Formerly discussed by Mukuda in Kikan Shükyo 
Kenkyi, VI, 1, p. 81 f. The Tibetan text of the Karmasiddhiprakarana was edited and translated into French by É. 
Lamotte, MCB. vol. 4, 1936, 151-263. 

S. Yamaguchi: Seshin no Jögö-ron (WROL wA A Study of Vasubandhu’s Karmasiddhiprakarana with Reference to 
Sumatisila's Commentary), Kyoto, Hózokan, Dec. 1952, 13-4 4- 256 -- 18-- 32 pp. An annotated Japanese transla- 
tion of Karmasiddhiprakarana, taking into consideration the Tibetan and two Chinese versions and utilizing Étienne 
Lamotte’s French translation “Le traité de l'acte de Vasubandhu" (Mélanges chinois et bouddhiques, vol. 4, 1936). The 
author clarifies that when Vasubandhu wrote this text, he was a Sauträntika but inclined towards the Yogäcära 
views, while simultaneously being informed of the Madhyamika philosophy. At the end the Tibetan version of 
Vasubandhu's Karmasiddhiprakarana is appendiced with a preface by É. Lamotte (in French). Cf. G. Morichini, 
EW. vol. 6, 1955, 31-33. In Blo-bzan-nan-tshul’s commentary on the Karmasiddhi 11 kinds of argumentation are 
enumerated. (Jisshü Oshika in ZBK. vol. 8, No. 1, Jan. 1960, p. 144 f.) 

14 Various kinds of classification of karman were mentioned in works of the Yogäcära school. ( Jitsudó Nagasawa 
in NBGN. March 1960, pp. 230-277.) 

15 The tendency to comprise everything within the number of 100 came from the Yogäcära-bhümisästra. (R. 
Yuki: Kikan Shükyö Kenkyü, I, 2, p. 155 £). 

16 The passage on the mental function frajfiá in Vasubandhu's Paficaskandha was translated into Japanese by 
Susumu Yamaguchi, Kanakura Comm. Vol., 293-321. 

1? 'Translated into Jap. by Yukio Sakamoto, in KIK. Yugabu, 11. Formerly, the title was cited as Buddhata- 
Sastra. But Zuiryü Nakamura demonstrated, referring to many passages, that the original term of the Chinese ftt 
must have been buddhegotra. (NBGN. No. 25, 1959, pp. 69-88.) Särnkhya is mentioned in the Buddhagotra by 
Vasubandhu. Examined by Megumu Honda, IBK. vol. XVIII, No. 1, Dec. 1969, (1)-(8), (in English). Recently 
the ‘“‘Buddha-nature sästra” was analysed in detail by Shöhö Yoshimura (Busshoron Kenkyü PHa, Kyoto, 
Hyakkaen, Feb. 1977, 373 pp; appendiced with a commentary by Kenshü X], a Japanese dogmatician, in clas- 
sical Chinese). 

17° Shóhó Takemura: op. cit., p. 4. These terms have been made clear by J. Takasaki in his studies. 

18 Naomichi Jikidö Takasaki in Yuki Comm. Vol., pp. 241 ff. 

19 Masaaki Hattori in Bukkyö Shigaku, vol. 4, Nos. 3-4, Aug. 1955, pp. 16-30. 
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the Dharma-dharmatä-vibhanga and the Ratnagotravibhdga. Among these treatises there are 
many parallel passages which can be found very clearly.!?' 

7. Trisvabhdvanirdefa.2° In Vasubandhu’s Trisvabhdva-nirdefa we find the idea of 
“appearer” (khyätr), which is the religious subject standing at the turning point from defilement 
to enlightenment, from transmigrating existence to the great self of the Buddha.?! 

8. JAPI. It exists only in the Chinese version translated by I-tsing.?? This 
is a treatise of meditation, consisting of seventy verses; it teaches in the end that we should 
look upon our body as a conglomeration of skeletons and impurities. 

9. Vydkhyü-yukti. The full title must be Sätra-vyäkhyäyuktiupadesa. It exists only in the 
Tibetan version, and teaches how to interpret and explain the content of a sütra.?? In the 
fourth chapter of this work the assertion that Mahäyäna cannot be considered as Buddhism 
is set forth and Vasubandhu refuted it.?* 

10. Pratityasamutpádavyákhya.?^ 

ll. Commentaries upon Madhyántavibhdga, Mahäyänasüträlankära, Mahäyänasamgraha, 
SIEH and ZAPSEGS EE 7 

12. Commentaries upon the JSaddharmapundarika-sütra (WEFEERFTF) the 
Sukhävati-vyühn-sütra (SERIE CIES ),?® Daíabhümika-sütra (HER), the Ratnacüdámagi- 


19^ Shóhó Takemura: op. cit., passim. 

20 The Tibetan text of the Trisvabhävanırdefa was edited and translated into French by L. de La V. Poussin, 
MCB. vol. 2, 1933, 147-161. 

The Trisvabhavanirdesa of Vasubandhu. Sanskrit text and Tibetan versions, edited with an English translation, 
introduction, and vocabularies by Sujitkumar Mukhopadhyaya, Visvabharati Series, No. 4, Visvabharati, 1939. 
Cf. Poussin, MCB. vol. I, 1932, 404—406. : 

In Japan, also, the Sanskrit Text and the Tibetan version were edited with a Japanese translation by S. Yama- 
guchi in Shükyö Kenkyü, N. S. VIII, 2, p. 79 f.; 3, p. 86 f. Cf. Bukkyö Bunka Kenkya, No. 2, p. 124. 

Translated from the Sanskrit into contemporary Japanese by Gadjin Nagao, Daijö Butten, No. 15, Chüököronsha, 
July 1971. 

In this treatise a concept khyäti is used which means the ‘appearance of a figure or a concept’. (J. Ito, in ZBK. II, 
l, p. 125 f.) The kAyätr is the subject which turns from infatuation to enlightenment, from samsára to Buddha. 
(G.M. Nagao, in JBK. I, 1, p. 52.) About the logic of this work, cf. Yamazaki: JBK. III, 1, p. 245 f. 

21 Gadjin M. Nagao in RSJ. pp. 259-260, (in Engl.). 

2? Translated into Japanese by T. Byódó in KIK. Ronshübu, vol. 6. 

23 S. Yamaguchi: NBGN. No. 25, 1959, pp. 35-68. 

24 Susumu Yamaguchi in 76hö Comm. Vol., pp. 369-391. 

25 G. Tucci, a Fragment from the Pratityasamutpada of Vasubandhu, RAS. 1930, p. 614 f. Cf. Poussin, MCB. 
vol. I, 1932, 388; MCB. vol. 13, 1934-35, 373-374. 

26 Cf. supra. 

27 Translated by Ryózan Shimizu in KDK. Ronbu, vol. 5, Tokyo, 1921. The central concept of the Lotus 
Sūtra was, in Vasubandhu's eyes, the prophecy for enlightenment (#72). (Shioiri in ZBK. vol. 4, No. 2, p. 202 
f.) 

28 Translated into Japanese by Daitó Shimaji in Kokuyaku Daizókyó, Ronbu, vol. 5, Tokyo 1921. Cf. Akira Hata- 
ya: IBK. vol. 5, no. 1, p. 132 f.; Takamaro Shigaraki in JBK. vol. 10, No. 2, March 1962, p. 112 f. Critically 
explained and discussed by S. Yamaguchi, Muryóju-kyo Ubadaiía Ganshöge no Shikai (5i EERE REGO 
SU A preliminary exposition of the Sukhdvati-vyitha-upadesa), Kvoto, Otani University, July 1962, 5+3-+206 pp. 
Vasubandhu’s Discourse on the Pure Land Sūtra was greatly influenced by the Mahdydna-samparigraha. ( Jüshin 
Ikemoto in IBK. vol. 11, No. 2, March 1963, pp. 231-234.) 

The meaning of the term upadeía in the title is to explain the purport of the teaching of the Sukhávati-sütra, and 
is not necessarily based on the literal meaning of sentences of this sütra. (S. Yamaguchi, in JBK. vol. 10, No. 2, 
March 1962, pp. 16-20.) 

This text has a close connection with the Dasabhümika-sütra. (Kazuya Haseoka in /BK. vol. 6, No. 2, March 
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sütra (25% SEQ zF ED RE), the Visesacintdpariprechd-sitra (HERKAMP), one on the 


Dharmacakrapravartana-sütra ($935 Hae 3E REA), one on the Pratityasamutpädädi-vibhanga-nirde$a- 
sütra?? etc. 


The believers of the Lotus Sütra say that Vasubandhu regarded it as the ultimate teach- 
ing of the Buddha.*4 In his commentary on the Sukhävaiivyühasütra his subjective belief in 
the Pure Land is based upon the philosophy of Voidness.?? His commentary on the Daía- 


bhümika-sütra also is important.9$ The commentary on WAE (WAGE) ascribed to him and 
said to have been translated into Chinese by Paramärtha is virtually a spurious one, probably 
written by $£45 in the Sui period.?? 

The “Treatise on Nirvána''3? aims at being an epitome of the “Great Decease Sūtra”. 
The authorship is ascribed to Vasubandhu. One scholar?? doubted its authenticity, believ- 
ing that it was composed in China, whereas another scholar is hesitant to decide whether it is 
right. Another treatise, also ascribed to him,‘ explaining a well-known verse“! of the Great 
Decease Sütra which says that nothing existent can become non-existent and nothing non- 


existent can become existent, explains the central concept of the Great Decease Sütra, such 
as Buddhahood, nirväna and permanence. 


The Bodhicittotpäda-$ästra®? ascribed to Vasubandhu, whose Sanskrit original is lost, was 
translated into Chinese by Kumärajiva. It sets forth the practice of Mahäyäna, including 


the Six Päramitäs, but its terminology is rather Hinayànist. The concept of bodhicittotpáda*? 
was essential. to Mahayana. 


1958, pp. 182-185.) His thought of Pure Land presupposes the theory of Representation Only. (K. Todó in 
Bukkyö Bunka Kenkyü, No. 4, p. 117 f.) 

23 Taishö, No. 1522. Translated into Japanese by Kyódó Ishii in KIK. Shakukyóronbu, vol. 6. Cf. Taidö Hino: 
IBK. vol. 4, No. 2, 1956, p. 161 f. The concept of vijfiana in this text was discussed by Ryüsei Fuji in ZBK. 
vol. 10, No. 1, Jan. 1962, pp. 251-254. Vasubandhu gives three explanations for the Twelve Link Dependent 
Origination. (Hino in ZBK. vol. 4, No. 2, p. 161 f.) 

30 Taishö, No. 1526. Translated into Japanese by Hókei Idzumi in KIK. Shakukyöronbu, vol. 8. St AE 
(Ratnacüdä) must be the 117th vol. of the KENE or the 25th vol. of the KAR X4 EE. 

81 Taisho, vol. 26, p. 337 f. 

32 Taishö 1533. Tr. into Chinese by E H 4). Tr.-into Japanese by Hókei Idzumi in KIK. Shakukyóronbu, 
VIII. Concerning the sütra, cf. Samyutta- Nikáya, 56, 11-12 etc. 

33 Supra. 

34 Chió Yamakawa in Shükyo Kenkyü, N. S. XIV, 1, p. 16 f. 

35 K. Tödö in Bukkyö Bunka Kenkyü, No. 1, p. 25 f.; Bukkyö Daigaku Gakuhö, 1, p. 23 f. It is stressed in this work 
that one should keep all the merits of this sütra. (J. Kudó in ZBK. II, 2, p. 305 f.) 

36 There was only one Chinese version from the beginning. (K. Fuse: Bukkyö Kenkyt, I, 1, p. 126 f.) 

8? Ui: Shükyó Kenkyü, N. S. XII, 4, p. 49 f. 

38 WEARS, Taishö, No. 1527, translated into Chinese by Dharmabodhi. This was translated into Jap. by Kogaku 
Fuse in KIK. Shakukyöronbu, vol. 8. 

39 Köyö Sakaino: Shina Bukkyoshi Kowa (FELL ETE Lectures on the History of Chinese Buddhism), vol. 1, 
p. 271 f. K. Fuse in the introd. to the Japanese translation. 

40 jn 89k AD 5-836, Taisho, No. 1528, translated into Chinese by Paramärtha. This was translated into 
Japanese by Kogaku Fuse in KIK. Shakukyóronbu, vol. 8. 

4 (CET 474, AES A, — CR IE, S888 JEDE" in the 16th chapter of the Mahäparinirväna-sütra. 

43 X& 3C Ho, 2 vols., Nanjio, 1218. This was translated into Jap. by T. Byódó in KIK. Ronshübu, vol. 6. Vasu- 
bandhu: Bodhicittotpdda. Translated from Chinese into Sanskrit by Bhadanta Santi Bhiksu, Visva-Bharati Annals, 
vol. II, 1949, i-xviii and 207-243. Cf. upaya and cittotpäda in the Lotus Sūtra, discussed by Taishi Tagami, ZBK. 
vol. XX, No. 2, March 1972, 312-313. 

42 L. M. Joshi, in The Journal of Religious Studies, Dept. of Religious Studies, Punjabi University, Patiala, vol. 
III, Spring 1971, No. 1, 70-79. 
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Vasubandhu is said to have written four logical works.44 (1) Vádavidhi, (2) Vädavidhäna, 
(3) Vädakausala and (4) Tarkasästra (W£). Ihe Rtsod-pa sgrub-pa which is refuted in the 
Pramänasamuccaya must be the same as the Vádavidhi.? Before his conversion to Mahayana, 
he wrote the AbAidharmakosa.*9 

There are some anonymous short treatises setting forth early Vijfiänaväda thought. The 
“Treatise on Representation-Consciousness" (ikia), translated by Paramärtha in 564 
A.D., typically shows the vijianavada thought conveyed to China by him. 

As is set forth in his works, which were constructed on the foundation of Glayavijiidna 
(store-consciousness) theory, the philosophical system of the Vijfianavada is deeply tinged 
with idealistic or spiritualistic individualism. In the conception of manas (mind or 
self-hood) or ádZna (seizing) in this school we notice the Buddhist counterpart to the Western 
concept of "T" or “ego”, but the comprehension of the Buddhist Idealism was more practical, 
so that the school was duly known by the other name *'Yogácára". It was this school that 
developed the consideration on the problem of subjectivity, one fundamental to Buddhist 
philosophy, eventually elucidating the import of such conceptions as “Great Self’’, ‘‘Buddha- 
body” (Buddhakäya) etc.** 

Many concepts were first formulated by Vasubandhu. In his work the word ‘parinäma’ 
first came to be used with regard to vijfdna.4® The central concept pratibhäsa means ‘appear- 
ing’ or ‘being recognized’? according to his philosophy, objects in the external world are 
supposed to exist because of an assumption (upacdra).51 In reality, they do not exist.*? 
Various kinds of discriminative assumptions (vikalpa) were supposcd.5? Such a strict idealism 
provoked severe criticism by opponents.*4 In this connection the Vrttikäragrantha of 
Säbarabhäsya is very important.59 

44 On Pre-Dignága Buddhist logic, cf. H. Ui: Indo Tetsugaku Kenkyü, vol. 5, pp. 387-503; Ditto: Taishö Daigaku 
Gakuhó, 1930. 

45 Shöhö Takemura in ZBK. vol. 7, No. 1, 1958, pp. 237-240. 

46 “The Biography of Vasubandhu” (Taisha, No. 2049, vol. 50, p. 190. 

4? Tr. into Jap. by Hakuju Ui, in KIK. Yugabu, 12, p. 53 f. Ui: ZTK. vol. VI, pp. 359-403. 

48 Gadjin M. Nagao in RSJ. pp. 257-262 (in Engl.). 

49 It was made clear by Y. Uyeda in Nagoya Univ. Comm. Vol., pp. 135-160. The meaning of “parinäma” was 
discussed by Keijun Tsujimoto in ZBK. vol. 8, No. 2, March 1960, p. 144 f.; Shigeki Kudó in ZBK. vol. 8, No. 2, 
March 1960, p. 194 f. K. Inazu asserts that the parindma in the Trimfikä should be translated as "fpe". (Shükys 
Kenkyu, NS. vol. 10, No. 6, p. 12 f.) Parinama in Buddhist Idealism was discussed by Tensei Kitabatake in IBK. 
vol. 11, No. 2, March 1963, pp. 168-169. 

60 Y. Uyeda, in ZBK. vol. 9, No. 2, 1961, pp. 1-6. 

51 Upacära (to suppose something that does not exist in one place to exist there) was discussed by Jitsudö Naga- 


sawa in Taishö Daigaku Gakuhö, No. 28, p. 80 f. ; IBK. vol. 2, No. 2, p. 219 f.; Nozawa in Kikan Shükyö Kenkyü, vol. 
2, No. 4, p. 345 f. 

52 Y. Uyeda in Bukkyögaku Kenkyü, Sept. 1953, p. 30 f.; Ito in Miyamoto Comm. Vol., p. 351 f. The significance of 
the simile of dreams differs with the Mädhyamikas and the Yogäcäras. (Hattori in ZBK. vol. 3, No. 1, p. 252 f.) 

53 S. Miyamoto: Chddo, pp. 153-164; 472-564; 566-654; K. Tamaki in ZBK. vol. 1, No. 2, p. 160 f. Ahamkära 
was discussed by G. Sasaki, Otani Gakuhö, vol. 37, No. 3, 15-29. The term acitta in the Trimfiká may have something 
to do with the Zen expression ''4&,". (Y. Ueda, Fukui Comm. Vol., 798-813.) 

54 Tanaka in Shükyó Kenkyi, NS. vol. 11, No. 2, p: 107 f. 

55 The whole passage was translated into Japanese and examined by Hajime Nakamura (Vedanta Tetsugaku no 
Hatten, Tokyo, Iwanami, 1955, pp. 189-222). Erich Frauwallner: Zum Vrttikäragranthah, WZKS. Band XVI, 
1972, 165-167. Kshetresachandra Chattopädhyäya: References to Buddhist Philosophy in the Vrttikäragrantha 
of Sabarabhásya, Jhà Comm. Vol., p. 115 f. 
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17.C. Philosophers in Later Days 


17.C.i. Vijhänavädıns 


In the period after Vasubandhu, i.e., the late Gupta and post-Gupta period, a number 
of philosophers appeared, and developed philosophical systems which had been established 
by their predecessors. The Madhyamika and the Yogäcära developed as independent 
schools, side by side with other philosophical schools of Conservative Buddhism, such as the 
Sarvastivada, the Sautrantika, etc. Interchange of ideas occurred among them, and later 
conflations of schools were conspicuous. The schools were also diversified in several branches 
in compliance with the scholastic tendency of the society of those days. The Niräkäravädi- 
Yogäcära,! which was called the Truly Representation-Only Theory (SERRE, IER ERR) 
in China, advocating that the objects and the subject are both void (KRR), was 
introduced into China by Paramärtha (499—590)! and developed as the Mahäyäna-samgraha- 
sästra® school (FEAR). In contrast with this the Säkäravijiänavädin,? which was called 
the Expediency Representation-Only Theory (HEERMA), advocating as an expediency for 
common people, that the objects are void, but the subject is real, began with Dignäga, was 
inherited by Asvabhäva and finally systematized by Dharmapala (530-561), whose system 
was conveyed by Hsüang-tsang to China, and then to? Japan, as Fa-tsang Hossó-sect (151875). 
The works by Dignäga (BR#B.° kiti) (c. 400-480)° are as follows: 

l. Prajüápáramità-pindártha-samgraha." It exists in the Sanskrit original, in the Tibetan 


version and the Chinese version (#HRMBRHES ALERM)® translated by Hi etc. In 


1 This term is mentioned in Tattvaratnävali (ed. by H. Ui in Nagoya Daigaku Bungakubu Kenkyü Ronshi, III, 
1952, 4). 

1’ Paramärtha’s amalavijfiána was discussed by Ryozo Iwata, Suzuki Nenpo, No. 8, 1971, 46-56. 

2 Paramärtha’s life is discussed in detail. H. Ui: ITK. vol. 6, pp. 1-130. 

3 Cf. note 1. These two currents were discussed by Kawamura in Shükyo Kenkyü, NS., vol. 10, No. 4, 71 f.; vol. 
11, 50 f.; S. Katsumata in Miyamoto Comm. Vol., p. 325 f. Yuichi Kajiyama in ZBK. vol. 14, No. 1, Dec. 1965, 26- 
37 (in Engl.). 

1 H. Ui: op. cit., vol. 5, pp. 130-132. 

5 H. Ui: op. cit., vol. 5, pp. 142-145. Recently H. Ui published a comprehensive study on Dignäga. H. Ui: 
Jinna Chosaku no Kenkyil (ERREN Studies on Dignäga's works), Tokyo, Iwanami Shoten, Jan. 1958, 
3--345--15 pp. This work comprises Japanese translations and commentaries on the five works of Dignäga 
originally translated from Sanskrit into Chinese and thereby elucidates his thoughts. On Dignäga, cf. Shóhó 
Takemura in Tetsugaku Kenkyü, No. 396, pp. 47-52. Ditto in JBK. III, No. 1, pp. 255-259. 

6 The date of Dignága was variously discussed. It is 400-480 according to H. Ui (ITK. vol. 5, 142-145), 440- 
520 according to R. Hikata (Miyamoto Comm. Vol., pp. 321 f.), 460-530 according to K. Watanabe (Kogetsu Zenshü, 
341 f.) Western scholars, too, are not unanimous: e.g., 520-600 according to Kern (Manual, 129), and sometime 
in 350-500 according to Randle (Fragments, pp. 2-3). Cf. Winternitz: Geschichte, ILI, 467. His work was discussed 
by E. Frauwallner in WZKSO. vol. 3, 1959, p. 83 f. 

? The Sanskrit text and the Tibetan version were edited with an English translation by G. Tucci (JRAS. 1947, 
pts. 1 and 2, 53-75). The Sanskrit text and the Chinese version were both translated into Japanese with critical 
annotations by H. Ui (Jinna etc., pp. 233-330). The substance was expounded in S. Yamaguchi: Kü no Sekai 
(280019 The World of Voidness), Tokyo, Risösha, 1948. The whole text was analyzed by M. Hattori in Osaka 
Furitsu Daigaku Kiyö, vol. 9, 1961, p. 119 ff. Cf. I Miyamoto: Chüdo Shisö oyobi sono Hattatsu, pp. 606-654; S. Take- 
mura in IBK. III, 1, p. 255 f. 

® ] vol. Taishö 1518. Tr. into Jap. by Hókei Idzumi, in KIK. VIII. 
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this work eighteen fünyatás and the ten vikalpas are discussed. According to the teaching, 
the subject, i.e., vzfidna, is existent, and the objects, vijfieya, as parikalpita, are non-existent ;!° 
however, in the prajfidparamild, i.e., nondifferentiated knowledge, there is no confrontation of 
subject and object. A scholar (343€) whose Sanskrit name is unknown wrote an explana- 
tory work on this work of Dignága.!! 

2. Alambana-pariksd.? “This treatise discusses the objects of cognition. It exists in the 
Tibetan version and in the Chinese versions by Paramärtha, Hsüang-tsang and by I-tsing. 
On it there is a commentary by Dharmapala. 

3. Hastavülüprakarana.? It exists in the Tibetan version and in the Chinese versions 
by Paramärtha and by I-tsing.!^ The Tibetan tradition, which ascribes it to Aryadeva,!5 
must be wrong, for this work sets forth the Representation-Only theory.!® 

4. Ch’ü-yin-chia-she-lun (WARR)! It exists only in the Chinese version by I- 
tsing. 

5. WHR (Sämänya-laksana-pariksa). This exists in the Chinese version alone, 
and is a short but difficult text. 


6. Yogävatära. A brief introduction to yoga.!* This treatise was composed, inheriting 
the standpoint expressed in the ninth chapter (on Yoga) in Asanga's Hwa.: [In 


9 S. Miyamoto: Chüdö ete., 606-654. 

10 S, Takemura: in IBK. vol. 3, No. 1, pp. 255 ff. 

1] RA TK PRES FR RE RRR, 4 vols, Taishd, No. 1517, translated into Chinese by fi etc. This was 
translated into Jap. by Hókei Idzumi in KIK. Shakukyóronbu, vol. 8. The Sanskrit title seems to be Arya- 
prajfiäpäramitä-samgraha-kärikä-vivarana. 

12 The Tibetan version was edited with Chinese versions and Sanskrit rendering. Examen de l’Objet de la 
Connaissance (Alambanapariksä). Textes tibétains et chinois et traduction des stances et du commentaire, par S. 
Yamaguchi, JA. 214 (1929), 1-66. (Reviewed by L. Poussin in MCB. vol. 3, 1934-35, p. 396.) Cf. MCB. vol. I, 
1932, 404—. Then a text, translation and explanations by E. Frauwallner in WZKM. vol. 37, 1930, pp. 174-194. 
Cf. Poussin, JA. 1930, p. 293f. The Tibetan version was edited with Sanskrit rendering in S. Yamaguchi and 
J. Nozawa: Seshin Yuishiki no Gentenkaimei (mentioned above), pp. 409 ff. H. Ui: Jinna ete., 23-132. About Para- 
mártha's translation (SEHE FH BE3&), cf. Nagasawa in ZBK. vol. IV, No. 2, p. 118 f. Some verses of the Alambana- 
pariksä are cited in the Tattvasamgraha-pafijiká and Sankara’s Brahmasütra-bhäsya (D. Chatterji, ABORI. XI, 1930, 
p. 186 f.; H. Nakamura, in Miyamoto: Konponshinri etc., p. 340). Cf. MCB. vol. 13, 1934-35, 396. Moreover yad 
antarjfieyarüpam tu bahirvad avabhäsate/(Älambana-pariksä, v. 6) was cited by Sankara (ad Brahma-sütra II, 
2, 28). N. Aiyaswamisastri, Kwei-chi’s Note on Alambana (Object-cause), Festschrift Liebenthal, 1-8. 

13 giketa, 1 vol., translated by Paramärtha and 988, | vol., by I-tsing. 

14 The Chinese version (% pt) by I-tsing was tr. into Jap. by H. Ui, in KIK. Yugabu, 12. p. 179 f. He suggests 
the original title: Hastapdsa. Both Chinese versions and the Tibetan version were translated into Japanese in col- 
lation by Jitsudó Nagasawa in Chizan Gakuhó, No. 4, pp. 46-56. 

15 JRAS. 1918, p. 267 ff.; Winternitz: vol. II, 352. 

16 The Tibetan and Chinese versions were edited with English translations and the Sanskrit text was restored by 
F. W. Thomas and H. Ui (/RAS. 1918, p. 267 f.) Recently Ui revised his former studies (Jinna etc., 133-166). 
Both versions were edited with a critical translation into Japanese by J. Nagasawa in Chizan Gakuhö, No. 4, 
Supplement, p. 46 ff. 

1? Translated into Japanese with critical editions (H. Ui Jinna etc., 168-232). The content of this treatise was 
discussed by Hidenori Kitagawa (Festschrift Liebenthal, 1957, pp. 126-137), (in Engl.). H. Kitagawa: Indo Koten 
Ronrigaku no Kenkyü, pp. 430—439. 

18 H. Ui: inna etc., pp. 331-345. The Yogävatära of Dignaga was discussed by Nahiko Yoshida, ZBK. vol. 15, 
No. 2, March 1967, 148-149. 

18 Discussed and translated into Japanese by S. Yoshimura: IBK. vol. 8, No. 2, pp. 14-18. 
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connection with this there is a work Yogdvatdropadeía by Dharmendra. ]*° 

7. Trikälapariksä. This exists in the Tibetan version alone.?! 

8. Marmapradipa näma Abhidharmakoíavriti. This is a summary?? of Vasubandhu's 
Abhidharmakofa.?? There are several logical works (which will be surveyed on another 
occasion). 

9. Pramánasamuccaya 

10. Nyäyamukha 

11. Hetucakranirgaya 

12. Hetucakradamaru 

Moreover, the Samantabhadracaryä-pranidkänärthasamgraha, the Mifrakastotra,?^ the Gunà- 
paryantastotrapada-kärikä, the Gundparycntastotra-tikd, the Ekagätha-tikä, and the Arya-maitjughosa- 
stotra, all of which exist in the Tibetan version, are ascribed to Dignäga. 

#36 composed the Buddhabhümi-sütra-$ästra,?® which was deeply influenced by Dharma- 
püla's Viffiaptimátratà-siddhi.?6 

Asvabháva (c. 450-530) wrote a commentary on the Mahäyäna-samgraha, and this com- 
mentary was translated by Hsüang-tsang into Chinese in ten volumes. It is likely that he was 
senior to Dharmapala. Asvabhäva inherited the theory of the Three svabhàvas of early 
Buddhist Idealism.? 


Dharmapdla’s (530-561 A.D.)2® works preserved in the Chinese version are as follows: 
l. WERA (Vihaptimdtratasiddhi)." This is a commentary on Vasubandhu's Trimsikä, 


20 Yogävatära, ascribed to Dignäga, and Yogävatäropadesa of Dharmendra were discussed by Poussin, MCB. 
vol. I, 1932, 416-417. Cf. Durgacharan Chatterji: A Mahayana Treatise on Yoga by Dharmendra, Proc. As. 
Soc. Bengal, 1928. | 

21 Tohoku Catalogue, No. 4207. 

22 Translated into Japanese by Masaaki Hattori in Tsukamoto Comm. Vol., p. 79 f. Cf. Shóhó Takemura, 
Tetsugaku Kenkyü, No. 391, p. 28. 

23 Cf. supra. Hajime Sakurabe, Tokai Bukkyo, No. 2, 33 f. 

24 H. Ui: Jinna etc. p. 19. 

25 Bie 

26 Shunkyó Katsumata in IBK. vol. 7, No. 1, Dec. 1958, pp. 13-22. 

2? Genjun Shimazu in ZBK. vol. XIII, No. 1, Jan. 1965, pp. 148-149. 

28 Dharmapäla’s life was discussed in H. Ui: ITK. vol. 5, pp. 130-132.; M. Fukaura in Ryükoku Daigaku 
Ronshü, No. 345, p. 11 f. 

29 TAERA edited by Kyokuga Sayeki or HESIA edited by Join Sayeki at the Hóryüji Temple 
are the basic texts for the studies. Scholastic monks at the Hóryüji Temple recammend the latter as the most 
reliable text as of now, and make little of the former. The former was the basic text for the French translation: 
Vijüaptimátratásiddhi (1926 f.) Jöyuishikiron was translated into Jap. by Daitó Shimaji in Kokuyaku Daizókyo, 
Rombu, vol. X, Tokyo, Kokumin Bunko kankökai, 1920. Tr. into Jap. by Seishin Kató in KIK. Yuga-bu, vol. 
7. Various different and varied opinions have been current with regard to the exact year and date of the trans- 
lation of the Jöyuishiki-ron by Hsüang-tsang. Masabumi Fukaura in his doctoral dissertation submitted to 
Ryükoku University proved that the translation dates are between October (leap year) and December in the 
fourth year Ken-kei (JABS), i.e., 659 A.D. 

Some peculiarities of Dharmap4la’s thought have been made clear in comparison with other systems such as 
Sthiramati's. Shöshin Fukihara: Gohöshu Yuishiki kő (W REM An Examination of the Vijüiaptimátratà 
Doctrine in the Dharmapala school), Kyoto, Hózókan, Sept. 1955, 124-387 pp. Here an attempt is made to show 
the objectivity and deviation of Dharmapäla’s Vijfiaptimätratä system by comparative surveys of Sthiramati's 
commentaries on ‘the Vijfiaptimätratä and the Chuan-shih lun. Discussed by M. Fukaura in Bukkyögaku Kenkyü, 
NS. (#713), No. 1, p. 1 f. The Manovijhäna in this text was discussed by Tenon Shaku in IBK. vol. 10, No. 1, 
Jan. 1962, pp. 126 f. The Alaya-vijnana in this text is discussed by Ryüsei Fuji in JBK. vol. 8, No. 1, Jan. 1960, 
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based upon the ten commentaries in India, and compiled from the viewpoint of Dharmapäla 
and translated into Chinese, by Hsiiang-tsang. This has been regarded as the fundamental 
text of the Fa-tsang (Hossö) sect in China?? and Japan. 

Some thoughts of Dharmapála?! derived from the Älambana-pariksä of Dignaga.32 The 
reality in a sense of cognized objects (farikalpita) was admitted by Dharmapála.33 The 
confrontation of ‘that changes’ (FE) and ‘that which is changed’ (MÆ) of consciousness 
was set forth not by Vasubandhu, nor by Sthiramati, nor Paramärtha, but Dharmapala.34 
Manovijiäna, the seventh Consciousness, was regarded as the support (indriya) of manas.°° 
Concerning trisvabhäva and tri-nihsvabhäva there was divergence of opinion between the North- 
ern and Southern Temples in Nara.°® 


2. The Ch’eng-wei-shih-pao-shen-lun (sem HERR?” Vijfiaptimatratasiddhiratnasam- 
bhava?). This is a commentary on Vasubandhu's Vigmíatika, and exists in the Chinese ver- 
sion translated by I-tsing?? in 710 A.D. 


p. 188 f. Some technical concepts were discussed. Defiled Consciousness (WER) can develop in some cases due to 
causation (QR) and in other cases due to false assumption (451). (S. Katsumata in Shikyö Kenkyü, NS. vol. 12, 
No. 1, p. 111 f.) HEZ means ‘seeds’ of the Alaya-vijfiana, BEL gË manifestation (247) of seeds. (Söchü Suzuki 
in Shükyögaku Kóza Kinen Ronshü, p. 641 f.) Cf. S. Bagchi, Nalanda Pub., 1957, 367 f. 

Dharmapäla’s Sanskrit original seems to have been very influential on 383JE/s Buddha-bhümi-sütra-Sästra (Shun- 
kyö Katsumata in JBK. vol. 7, No. 1, Dec. 1958, pp. 13-22.). 

30 gest or more correctly 3£'s FLMERRBA WA, 10 vols., tr. into Jap. by Shain Saeki in KIK. Ronshobu, vols. 12, 
13 (till the 5th chuan). 

XR s pKHEERSS I BEB, 13 vols. Tr. into Jap. by Kyöo Nishio and Shóshin Fukihara, in KIK. Ronshübu, vol. 
16-20 (till the 7th chuan). Traditional explanations on difficult passages and problems were compiled by 
Kyokuga Saeki in his Yuishikiron Meisho Zakki (WEBR00 ZAPIZ Miscellanies on the Vijfiaptimátratà-siddhi), 3 
vols., Kyoto, Hózókan, 1890. 

31 Major points of Dharmapäla’s philosophy were discussed by Stanley Weinstein, Transactions of the Inter- 
national Conference of Orientalists in Japan, No. 3, 1958, 46—58. 

32 Shinjó Suguro in Yuki Comm. Vol., pp. 223-240. 

33 Shinj6 Suguro in JBK. vol. XIII, No. 1, Jan. 1965, pp. 35-40. 

34 Yoshifumi Ueda in Yuki Comm. Vol., pp. 211-222. 

35 Zenemon Inoue in IBK. vol. XIII, No. I, Jan. 1965, pp. 235-238. 

36 Gyokusen Hosaka in Iwai Comm. Vol., pp. 603-609. 

37 Hsüang-tsang's scholarly achievements may be divided broadly into those that preceded his journey to India 
and those that date from his sojourn there. The former consists primarily of studies in the Mahayana Wei-shih and 
the Hinayäna Sarvästiväda philosophies of India. It was to seek answers to the questions raised by these studies 
that Hsüang-tsang traveled to India. According to the biography of Tz'u-én (34:58), Hsüang-tsang visited famous 
scholars all over India and studied all types of Buddhist philosophy, but the high points of his journey as far as 
scholarship is concerned were his five years at Nälandä, two years in Kashmir, and two years in Magadha. 

The formation of the Fa-tsang wei-shth (3&*§MEG®) school after his return to China is often spoken of as a matter 
of course; but, in fact, it is very curious, judging from his motives for going to India as well as from the works he 
translated after his return and the studies of them made by his students, that a school centered around the 
Yogäcära theory did not develop instead of one centered around the ch’öng-wei-shih (py, MEB) theory. It is probable 
that Hsüang-tsang tried to teach a philosophy centered around the Yogäcärabhümifästra and that his disciples studied 
it, but the peculiar conditions led to its transformation into a wei-shih philosophy. The Yogäcärabhümisästra was 
not suitable for Chinese scholars of that time. R. Yüki in Téyé Bunka Kenkyüsho Kiyö (The Memoires of the Institute 
for Oriental Culture)), published by the Institute for Oriental Culture, University of Tokyo, No. 11, Nov. 1956, 
pt. 2; 329-369. 

38 Translated into Japanese with critical studies by H. Ui (Nagoya Daigaku Bungakubu Kenkyü Ronshä, No. 6, 
1953, 103-257 ff. Also in his Daijó Buiten etc., pp. 607-811). As the work is a commentary we expect that its con- 
tents are faithful to the original, but with regard to the explanation of the text, Dharmapala exhibits his own 
opinions and interprets the original in his own way. 'This, evidently, is meant to expose his new theories and to 
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3. A commentary on the Alambana-pariksd (TRAM) translated by I-tsing.3? 

4. A commentary on the Catuhsataka (ARIKEMRIRM) translated by Hsiiang-tsang.*° 

The Vivrta-guhyärthapindavyäkhyd (Don gsan ba rnam par phye ba bsdus te bšad pa, Töhoku No. 
4052, abbrev.: Don gsan ba bsdus pa or don gsan) was occasionally ascribed to Vasubandhu, but 
it is likely that it was composed after Dharmapala (in the first half of the 6th century) and 
before 800 A.D. The content is closely related to the thought of Asvabháva and Dharma- 
pala. This text was studied in Tibet up to the 14th century.*! 

Dharmapála's?? theory concerning the Vijfiäna-doctrine is so important that Chinese 
and Japanese Buddhism even in the present time is still under its influence, and therefore, a 
detailed investigation of all of his works is necessary.** 

Dharmapala developed the Representation‘? theory even further. He divided Con- 
sciousness in eight Consciousnesses, a theory unique to him. But this theory is given only when 
he explains phenomenal aspects of things.” He distinguished the four Aspects of Con-. 
sciousness, i.e., (1) Subjective Aspect, (2) Objective Aspect, (3) Self-conscious Aspect, and 
(4) Self-self-conscious Aspect.*® It is said that the first three were held by other philosophers, 
but the fourth was assumed by him for the first time. He admitted also the existence of 
things“? in a relative sense in Objective Aspect. 

The idealistic theory of this school is explained by Y. Ueda as follows:*? It would appear 
that a contradiction exists in Buddhist thought between the theory of the emptiness of all things 
as advocated by the Madhyamika School and the theory of the sole existence of consciousness 
as maintained by the Yogäcära School; the one insisting that all things are void, the other 
contending that while external things (+32: bähyärthah) or objects of consciousness do not 
exist, consciousness itself (HER: vijfüaptimádtra) has existence. 

It is, however, open to question whether these two theories are really as absolutely 
incompatible as they seem, or whether the conflict is merely apparent. The key to the solu- 


increase his own importance. It is extremely difficult to understand the meaning of the passages in I-tsing's render- 
ing. We have therefore to take into consideration the original Sanskrit words to make clear the meaning of such 
passages, otherwise we can not thoroughly grasp what is meant. And I-tsing uses many transliterations of the 
Sanskrit words which are not known before him. For instance, the words agama, bodhisattva and others are in some 
places translated into Chinese, while in other places the Sanskrit words are transliterated. In the cases of such 
common words, we can easily understand, but if words are unusual, they perplex us to a great extent. 

39 Cf, supra. 

40 Cf. supra. 

41 Kóei Amano: Bunka 21, No. 6, Dec. 1957, pp. 87-99. 

42 Dharmapäla’s thought was discussed by Keiki Yamazaki in IBK. vol. 9, No. 2, March 1961, p. 136 f.; 
Tenon Shaku in ZBK. vol. 9, No. 2, March 1961. 

43 Hsüang-tsang and the formation of his school of Fa-tsang wei-shih (BA) in China was discussed by R. 
Yüki, 72yó Bunka K. vol. 11, 1956, 329-373. 

44 Dharmapäla’s psychological theory was discussed in full detail by S. Katsumata in his Shinshiki-setsu etc. 

45 Kaai in Shükyö Kenkyü, NS., vol. 13, No. 5, p. 68 f. 

46 Discussed by Shóshin Fukihara in ShZkyó Kenkya, NS. vol. 10, No. 6, p. 51 f.; vol. 11, No. 1, p. 97 £; 
No. 5, p. 94 f.; vol. 12, No. 4, p. 127 f.; Gizan Ono in /BK. vol. 2, No. 1, p. 292 f. Gadjin Nagao asserts that 
Objective Aspect is equivalent to dlambana and Subjective Aspect to Zkára, (Shükyö Kenkyü, NS. vol. 12, No. I, 
p. 33 f). 

4? kq S. Suguro in IBK. vol. 2, No. 2, p. 210 f. Dr. H. Ui personally told me that the Sanskrit original of the 
word is Prakrti in the Abhidharma-samuccaya. 

48 Y, Ueda: Yuishiki Shisö Kenkyü (cf. supra). 
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tion of the problem is to be sought in the theory of three self-natures (trisvabhäva). This 
theory, however, has two interpretations. According to the one expounded by Dharmapäla 
in the VigAaptimátratá-siddhi-éastra (AMER), consciousness (paratantra-svabháva) is existent in 
the full sense of the term, and so it seems that the theory of emptiness of all things ( parikalpita- 
svabhäva according to Dharmapäla’s view) and the doctrine of the sole existence of conscious- 
ness can never be harmonized. But, according to the interpretation adopted by Asanga in 
the Mahäyänasamgrahasästra, the theory of three self-natures assumes quite a different aspect, 
for in the last analysis consciousness too is void, so that in terms of this interpretation, the 
doctrine of the emptiness of all things (parikalpita-svabhäva and paratantra-svabhäva according 
to Asanga’s view) and the theory of the sole existence of consciousness (paratantra-svabhdva) 
are reducible to identity. Apparently Dharmapäla’s theory has to be considered to involve 
a radical shift in position, i.e., from non-being to being. When viewed in relation to the 
history of the Mahayana Buddhist thought, the significance of such a shift in position deserves 
a serious study by scholars in the future. 

The first scholars in Japan to pay attention to the theory of three self-natures were Fujaku 
(Ei) and Kaijó (WE), who lived in the Tokugawa period (1601-1867), the latter being 
much more important than the former in this respect. "Their views have been followed by 
modern scholars such as Gesshó Sasaki and Hakuju Ui, the latter of whom has contributed 
greatly toward the elucidation of the whole doctrine of the sole existence of consciousness 
including the theory of three categories by exhaustive studies of numerous works on Buddhist 
"idealism", especially the Mahdydnasamgraha, which had long been neglected by many 
scholars both in China and Japan. 

Ueda claims to have reached an interpretation concerning the theory of three self- 
natures quite different from those of previous scholarship. In other words, what has been 
stressed by Kaijö, Sasaki and Ui as the theory of three self-natures is found to be nothing more 
than a one-sided view of the theory, quite neglecting to see another and more significant 
aspect of the doctrine. According to previous scholarship, the ¿laya-sijñana (FI 388) 
mentioned in the Mahäyänasamgraha becomes substantially identical with that mentioned in 
Maháyánasraddhotpáda. No one can deny that the theory of the Zlaya-vijfiána is quite logically 
consistent in the Mahäydnasraddhotpäda without going to the length of saying that conscious- 
ness is the sole being and the objective world unreal. But Ueda points out that the concept 
of Alaya-vijióna in the Mahdydnasamgraha is impossible apart from the proposition of the 
reality of consciousness (paratantra-svabhäva) and the unreality of its objects (parikalpita- 
svabhäva). It is evident that this theory of three self-natures is what underlies the philosophy 
embodied in the Mahdyanasamgraha. The view cherished by Kaijó and others is unsatisfactory 
in that there is no necessary inherent connection between the theory of three self-natures and 
the proposition of the reality of consciousness and the unreality of its objects. Such a view is 
due to their failure to grasp the theory of three categories in all its aspects. If considered 
comprehensively, not only the relationship between the theory of the complete voidness and 
that of the sole existence of consciousness is made more clear and the emptiness of conscious- 
ness itself is truly realized, but much light may also be thrown upon the relationship be- 

tween subject and object, the question of time and various other important matters. 


49 Kaijö's scholarship was made clear by Shunkyó Katsumata in Shitkys Kenkyti, NS. vol. 10, No. 4, p. 150 f. 
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The thought of Sthiramati®® (470-550)5! is regarded as comparatively coinciding with 
the earlier Representation-Only theory. His works are as follows: 

1. A commentary on the Trim$ikä. It exists in Sanskrit®? (cf. supra). 

2. A commentary on the Madhyäntavibhäga-$ästra. It exists in the Sanskrit original 
and in the Tibetan version"? (cf. supra). 

3. A commentary on the Abhidharma-koía. It exists only in the Chinese version whose 
translator is unknown (MEER). 

4. A commentary on the Madhyamaka-kärikäs (KP RI) (cf. supra). In this 
work he criticises Bhävaviveka.°® 

5. The Abhidharmasamuccaya-uyakhya.*® 
Gunaprabha, who was later than Sthiramati wrote: 

l. Bodhisattva-bhümi-vrtti. 

2. Bodhisattva-Sila-parivarta-bhäsya, which is a continuation of the former. 

3. Paficaskandha-vivarana, which is a commentary on Vasubandhu's work. 

Gunaprabha, the Discipline Teacher, seems to be the same person as he. Dharmapala 
and others represent the tradition of Sakara-vijnanavada.™ 

There was another school of Buddhist Idealism, i.e., Andkära Vijfidnavada. Scholars 
of this school were as follows: 

Gunamati (c. 420-500) was a contemporary with Dignäga, and Sthiramati (470—550)5? was 
a disciple of the former. Gunamati wrote a sub-commentary on Vasubandhu's commentary 
on the Pratityasamutpäda-ädi-vibhanga-nirdesa-sütra. The Laksanänusärasästra (BEER) of 
Gunamati, whose Sanskrit original was lost, and which was translated into Chinese by 
Paramärtha in 557-569 A.D., is an abhidharma compendium. It propounds the theory of 
Non-self in the Abhidharmakosa, IX, and refutes the Zfman-theories of the Samkhyas, Vaisesikas 
and Nirgranthakas.9! It seems to have been composed in the 5th century A.D. or in the 
first half of the 6th century A.D. 


50 G. Nagao in Shükyó Kenkyt, vol. 10. No. 2, p. 102 f.; Shöshin Fukihara in Shiikyd Kenkyi, NS. vol. 13, No. 6, 
p. 96 f. 

51 In the investigation of inscriptions of the Valabhi dynasty, S. Lévi made clear that Ácárya Bhadanta Sthira- 
mati of Mahäyäna was a contemporary of King Guhasena (who ruled till 566, or 570 at the latest), the son of 
Dhruvasena I (525-540). As the Valabhi dynasty adopted the Gupta era, this date is certain. (Les donations 
religieuses des rois de Valabhi. Études de critique et d'histoire, II, 1896, pp. 75-100— Bibliothéque de l'École des 
Hautes-Études, Sciences religieuses, 7.==Lévi Mémorial, pp. 218-234.) 

53 Cf. supra. 

53 Cf, supra. 

54 Cf. supra. 

65 The controversy between Bhävaviveka and Sthiramati was discussed in view of Avalokitavrata’s comments 
by Y. Kajiyama, Mikkyö Bunka, Nos. 64 and 65, 144—159. 

56 Cf. supra. 

57 Hiroshige Toyohara in ZBK. vol. 10, No. 1, March 1962, p. 114 f. 

88 Samäropa and apaväda in JAänasrimitra’s Säkärasiddhifästra VI was discussed by Mukan Kakehi, IBK. 
vol. XIX, No. 1, Dec. 1970, 230-234. 

59 These dates were suggested by H. Ui (Indo Tetsugaku Kenkyü, vol. 5, p. 136). According to an epigraphical 
record of the Valabhi dynasty Sthiramati was a contemporary with King Guhasena who ruled in 540—566 or 
570 at the latest, (Lévi Mémorial, pp. 218-234). 

€0 Cf. supra. 

$! Tr. into Japanese by Tsüshó Byódó in KIK. Ronshübu, 4. 
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Ratnäkaras$änti seems to have been a scholar of Nirakara-vijfianavada.® 

Silabhadra (529-645)9? head of the Nàlandà University and teacher of Hsüang-tsang, 
composed the Buddhabhümivydkhyäna, which exists only in the Tibetan version.9^ The teaching 
of yoga as was set forth in Dignaga’s Yogdvatdra was elaborated on in Ye-$es-zla-ba (Jüäna- 
candra?)'s Yogäcarya-bhävanä-tätparyärthanirdesa®® and Ye-šes-sñin-po (Jnänagarbha?)’s Yoga- 
bhdvandmarga,®* and finally culminates in Kamalasila’s Bhävanäyogävatära.®” 

Subhagupta (Dge-sruns ca. 650—750), who must have flourished after Dharmakirti and 
before Säntaraksita and Haribhadrasüri, wrote the Bähyärthasiddhikärikä. His epistemological 
standpoint was rather realistic.9? 

Dharmottara (c. 730-800), a commentator on the Nydyabindu, wrote the Ksanabhanyasid- 
dhi.9? Æ wrote a commentary on the Buddhabhümifastra (BBHNUEERaN) which exists only 
in the Chinese version by Hsüang-tsang.? When he composed this work he took some 
passages from Dharmapäla’s Vijfiaptimatratdsiddhisastra, and occasionally made abridgements 


of the passages of the latter.”! This work contains many items which were not discussed by 
Silabhadra.?? 


Among the scholars who adopted the standpoint of the niräkäravädi- Yogäcära Santaraksita 
(c. 680-740) and Kamala$ila, his disciple, (c. 700-750)?? are noteworthy; the former wrote 


62 Köken Unno, Shükyö Kenkyü, Nr. 202, vol. XLIII, No. 3, March 1970, 66-68. 

€3 H. Ui: Indo Tetsugaku Kenkyü, vol. 6, Tokyo, Késhisha, 1929, pp. 110—128. 

94 Edited and translated into Japanese by Kyöyü Nishio: The Buddhabhümi-sütra and the Buddhabhümi-vyakkyäna 
of Cilabhadra, with the Tibetan Index to the texts together with that of the Dafabhümika-sütra ed. by J. Rahder, 
Nagoya Hajinkaku Publishing Co., 1940. 

65 The reprint of the Peking edition, vol. 144, No. 5578. The Töhoku catalogue refers to it as Yogäräryabhävand- 
arthasamásanirdefa (Tohoku, No. 4077; 4546). 

66 Tohoku, Nos. 3909, 4538. 

9? S. Yoshimura: IBK. vol. 8, No. 2, 1960, pp. 14-16. 

68 Y. Miyasaka in Chizan Gakuhö, No. 22, pp. 54-55. Masaaki Hattori in ZBK. vol. 8, No. 1, 1960, p. 400 f. 

69 Cf. E. Frauwallner, WZKM. 1935, S. 217 f.; Y. Miyasaka in ZBK. II, 1, p. 302. 

10 The Buddhabhümi-sütra and the Buddhabhitmivyékhydna of Silabhadra, with a Tibetan Index to the texts, ed. by 
Kyóyü Nishio, Nagoya, Hajinkaku, June 1940, vol. I, 16+273+ 14 pp.; vol. II, 6+ 132+. 116 pp. The concept of 
dharmadhätu-visuddhi in the Buddhabhümisütrauyäkhyä, discussed by Noriaki Hakamaya, Nanto Bukkyö, No. 37, Nov. 
1976, pp. 1-28. 

71 Shunkyó Katsumata in JBK. vol. 7, No. 1, pp. 12-22. 

7? K. Nishio: The Buddhabhümisütra etc., p. 112. Nishio says that Silabhadra’s commentary (in Tibetan) is based 
on older thought, whereas $8 J£'s one (in Chinese) is a synthesis of old and new theories. (NBGN. vol. 11, p. 90). 

73 Their dates are discussed in H. Nakamura: Shoki no Vedanta Tetsugaku, pp. 110 ff. About Santaraksita, cf. 
Tachibana, Shükyö Kenkyü, NS. XII, 2 p. 109 f.; S. Yoshimura: Bukkyögaku Kenkyü, No. 6, p. 30 f.; Ditto: ZBK. 
II, 1, p. 237 f. S. Tatsuyama asserts that he belonged to both the Mädhyamika and Yogäcära schools, NBGN. 
9, p. 34 f. 

About Kamalasila, cf. Tachibana, Shitkyd Kenkyá, N.S. XII, 2, p. 111 f.; S. Yoshimura: Bukkyögaku Kenkyü, No. 
6, p. 37 f. About the dates set forth by Nakamura, G. Tucci says: “The dates f.i. of Säntaraksita and Kamalasila 
are too early, ca. 680-740 and ca. 700-750. We know that Säntaraksita died after the foundation of bSam Yas, 
which took place most probably in 779, and Kamalasila died after the famous council of bSam Yas which, as 
has been shown by Demicville, took place between 793 and 794. This is a fixed point and, therefore, all dates 
connected with it must be revised." (EW. VIII, No. 1, 1957, p. 109.) 

Reviewed by R. des Rotours, MCB. vol. 10, 1955, 371-379; by J. Rahder, PREW. vol. IV, 1954, 87. Adopting 
the studies by Demiéville, G. Morichini says that the date of Santaraksita is 725-785 and that of Kamala- 
fila is 745-795, modifying Nakamura's studies. (EW. vol. 11, No. 1, March 1960, pp. 34 ff.) As of now nothing 

can be said, except that Nakamura's studies are based mostly upon Tibetan studies by Japanese scholars who lay 
more stress upon references to Tibet in Chinese historical documents; which attitude differs from that of many 
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the voluminous Tattvasamgraha,’* and the latter commented on it. Their standpoint is also 
called the Yogäcära-Mädhyamika in contrast to that of Bhavya, which is called the Sauträn- 
tika-Mädhyamika. One of the predecessors of the Yogäcära-Mädhyamika was Jnana- 
garbha.” The text and the commentary exist in the Sanskrit original and in the Tibetan 
version. Säntaraksita united the Mädhyamika and the Yogäcära doctrines; Kamalafila, 
being very critical to forerunners, established the third way, i.e., the Yogäcära-Mädhyamika.?® 
Sántaraksita's standpoint was idealistic, refuting the assertion of the existence of external 
objects." In the thought of Säntaraksita ‘self-cognition’ (svasamvedana) represents the unity 
of cognition. According to him, every cognition is devoid of both ‘the cognized' and ‘the 
cognizer'.?8 

The standpoint of Säntaraksita’s own system is clearly expressed in his Madhyamakéla- 
nkdra-vrtti.?® 


Western scholars. The dates of both the Buddhist philosophers set forth by Demiéville and Tucci were criticized 
by Shózan Yanagida (Tsukamoto Comm. Vol., pp. 882f.) and Shükó Tachibana, whose opinions were conveyed by 
H. Nakamura (Tetsugakuteki Shisaku no Indoteki Tenkai). The introductory chapter of the Tattvasamgraha was 
translated into Japanese by Sh6k6 Watanabe, Töyögaku Kenkyü, No. 2, 1967, 15-27. The Nyäya-Vaisesika portion 
(vv. 171-176) was translated (ibid., pp. 41 ff.). 

The purusapariksé and Aupanisada-kalpitaätmapariksä were translated into Japanese by H. Nakamura (Shoki ete., 
mentioned above, p. 110 ff.) and the Sabdabrahmapariks& by him (Kotoba no Keijijögaku, Tokyo, Iwanami Shoten, 
1956, pp. 63-110). Critical comments upon the two Vedäntic pariksás (in Eng.) were published by H. Nakamura 
in Proceedings of the Okurayama Oriental Research Institute, Yokohama, 1954, pp. 1-13. 

74 [Edition] Tattvasangraha of Säntaraksita, with the commentary of Kamalasila. Ed. by Embar Krishna- 
macharya, 2 vols., Baroda, Central Library, 1926, GOS. 30, 31. 

[Translations and studies] Translated into English: Ganganatha Jha (trans.): The Tattvasangraha of Santarak- 
shita, Gaekwad's Oriental Series, Vol. LXXX (1937), LXXXIII (1939), Baroda, Oriental Institute. About 
the contents: cf. S. Tatsuyama Nihon Bukkyögakukai Nempö, 9, p. 26 f£. XXI Traikälyapariksä was examined by 
Akira Suganuma, 7730 Daigaku Daigakuin Kiyo, No. 1, 1964, 75-106. XXIII Bahirärthapariksä (in connection with 
Vijfianavada) was examined by Akira Suganuma, 72yó Daigaku Kiyö, No. 18, 1964, 23-40. The Chapter “Ref- 
utation of the Kala” was translated into Japanese by Kyöen Hatakeyama in Yajña, No. 7, 1960, pp. 31-37. The 
chapter XXII (refuting the Lokäyatas) of the Tattvasamgrahapafijikà was translated into Japanese by Yüshó Miya- 
saka in Ohyama Comm. Vol. 2, Mikkyö Bunka, Nos. 71 and 72, pp. 122-138. The chapter of the refutation of the 
concept of Atman by the Mimämsä school was translated by Shüyü Kanaoka in Shükyö Kenkyd, vol. 35, No. 2 
(Nr. 169), Oct. 1961, pp. 60-74. 

Some portions of the Tattvasamgraha were critically translated in the West. S. Schayer, Kamalasilas Kritik des 
Pudgalavada, RO. vol. 8, 1934, 68-93. A. Kunst: Probleme der buddhistischen Logik in der Darstellung des Tattvasam- 
graha, Krakow 1939. Stanislaw Schayer: Contributions to the Problem of Time in Indian Philosophy, Krakow, 
Polska Akademia Umiejetnosci, Prace Komisji Orientalistycznej, Nr. 31, Cracow 1938. Walter Liebenthal: 
Satkärya in der Darstellung seiner buddhistischen Gegner, Stuttgart-Berlin, Kohlhammer, 1934. Kamalasila's commentary 
on the Anumänapariksä of-the Tattvasamgraha was examined and the Tibetan text was edited by A. Kunst, MCB. 
vol. 8, 1947, 106-216. The criticism of the Sarvästivädin in the Tattvasamgraha was discussed by Akira Suganuma 
(IBK. vol. 8, No. 2, March 1960, pp. 156-157), and translated into Japanese by J. Nagasawa (Bukkyö Kenkyü, III, 
3, p. 69f.). The concept of pratyaksa in this work was discussed by M. Hattori in NBG N. No. 25, 1959, pp. 111-127. 
The concept of apoha in this work was discussed by Shóren Ibara, in Bunka, vol. 15, No. 1, Jan. 1951, pp. 141 f. 
The argumentation for nilisvabhávatà by Kamalasila was discussed by Yasunori Ejima, Téhdgaku, No. 41, March 
1971, 101-113. Cf. E. Steinkellner: Zur Zitierweise Kamalasila's, WZKSO. Band VII, 1963, 116-150. 

75 Jitsudó Nagasawa in Fukui Comm. Vol. 

76 Jitsudó Nagasawa (in Eng.) in ZBK. vol. 10, No. 1, 1962, p. 34 f. 

7? Akira Suganuma in JBK. vol. 10, No. 2, 1962, p. 51 f. 

78 Akira Suganuma in IBK. vol. 11, No. 2, March 1963, pp. 809 ff. (in Engl.). 

79 Daishun Uyeyama: IBK. vol. 8, No. 2, March 1960, pp. 146-147; IBK. vol. 10, No. 2, March 1962, pp. 
186-190. In this work he sets forth the theory of the two truths. (In IBK. vol. 9, No. 2, 1961, p. 124 f.) 
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The Madhyamakälankära by Säntaraksita was commented upon by Kamalasila also. 
It also represents the thought of the Yogacara-Madhyamakah.®° 

Kamalasila wrote also the Bhävanäkrama®! (bsgom-pahi rim-pa), the Chinese translation 
of one version of which is JZ 9 3£ fta" translated by HE3% etc., and a commentary on the 
Sälistamba-sütra, a Chinese version of which was found at Tung-Huang.9* In the Bhävana- 
krama®* of Kamalasila Great Compassion was regarded as the fundamental virtue.? Kama- 
lasila wrote a commentary on Dharmakirti’s Nyäyabindu®®. In his advanced age he went to 
Tibet, and his controversy with the Chinese monk Hva San is famous in history." 

Haribhadra (c. 8th century), who lived under the Pala dynasty, is said to have belonged 
to the Yogäcära-Mädhyamika (-Svätantrika) school. He was taught by Säntaraksita and 
Vairocanabhadra. He admitted the four bodies of Buddha, i.e., sväbhävika-käya dharma- 
kaya, sämbhogika-käya and nairmágika-káya.*? 

JAänagarbha (700--760) also was a scholar of the Yogäcära-Mädhyamika school. He 
wrote 14 books which are conveyed in the Tibetan Tripitaka, and was versed in Vajrayana 
also.89 

The :FH 8$ (Hastadandasastra) by RFR (Säkyayasas?), whose Sanskrit original is 
lost, and which was translated into Chinese by I-tsing, explains the process of transmigration?? 
and refers to the vijfiánaváda theory of Vasubandhu etc. The Sarvadharmaratnottava(-artha)- 
sangiti-Sästra (The wz LAR! by HR, Sumuni), translated into Chinese by Mii 
(Dänapäla) in 980-1000 A.D., propounds the dlaya-vijhtdna. 

The Bodhisattvasamvara-vimíaka by Candragomin was translated into Tibetan by Chos- 
grub and also into Chinese by the same who knew Chinese. This text seems to have been 
based on the disciplines in the Yogäcära-bhümi.?? 

[Works by Buddhist logicians were already examined in Hajime Nakamura: Religions 
and Philosophies of India, the Fourth Chapter (Tokyo, The Hokuseidó Press, 1973)] 


80 The Madhyamakalarkára was explained and discussed by Susumu Yamaguchi in Hikata Comm. Vol., pp. 43-69. 

81 The Sanskrit text was edited with the Tibetan version by G. Tucci (Minor Buddhist Texts, pt. II, Roma, Is 
MEO. 1958.). The Tibetan text was edited by S. Yoshimura: Tibetan Buddhistolog y, Kyoto Ryükoku University, 
1953; ditto: Ryükoku Daigaku Ronshü, No. 346, p.-29 f. Passages of the Vimalakirtinirdesa-sütra are quoted by 
Kamalasila in his Bhävanäkrama, Töhögaku, No. 38, August 1969, 105-125. 

82 S. Yoshimura: Ryükoku Daigaku Ronshü, No. 345, pp. 1 ff. The Chinese translation of the Bhävanäkrama (KR 
SEHE, T) was carefully compared with the Sanskrit original by Mitsuyoshi Saigusa, ZDMG. Band 115, Heft 2, 
1965, 309-319 (in German). 

83 Shiki Yoshimura: IBK. vol. 4, No. 1, 1956, pp. 128 ff. 

84 The meaning of bhävanä was discussed by Shüki Yoshimura in NBGN. vol. 30, March 1965, pp. 147-161. 

85 Közen Tachibana in ZBK. vol. XIII, No. 2, March 1965, pp. 213-216. 

86 (Cf. supra.) . 

8? The controversy between Kamalasila and Hva San was discussed by Yoshikazu Hasebe, Bulletin of the Faculty 
of Humanities of Aichigakuin University, No. 1, 1971, 70-88. Zuihó Yamaguchi, Hirakawa Comm. Vol., pp. 641- 
664, 

88 K 6ei Amano in Shükyö Kenkyü, vol. 37, No. 4 (Nr. 179), March 1964, pp. 27-57. 

89 Jnänagarbha’s thought was discussed by Jitsudó Nagasawa in Fukui Comm. Vol., pp. 412-431. 

90 Tr. into Jap. by Tsüshö Byödö: KIK. Ronshü-bu 4. 

91 Tr. into Jap. by Tsüshó Byódó: KIK. Ronshü-bu 4. Nanjio, No. 1302. 

92 Both versions were edited by Daishun Uéyama in ZBK. vol. 11, No. 2, March 1963, pp. 337-343. FREIE 
Zr. 
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17.C.ii. Mädhyamikas 


In the later Madhyamika school! two great scholars appeared, i.e., Buddha-pdlita (c. 470— 
540) and Bhavya (or Bhävaviveka, c. 490-570), and both of them fell in dispute with each other.? 
The former came to be the founder of the Präsangika school and the latter of the Svätantrika 
school. Bhavya’s works are as follows: 

1. Prajüáüpradiba, a commentary on the Madhyamaka-kärıkäs? (cf. supra). 

2. Chang-chen lun KÆLA (Karatalaratna). This work exists in the Chinese version 
alone.? In this work the thought of the Yogäcäras is refuted. 

3. Madhyamaka-hrdaya.9 This work is composed of verses, and refutes other philosophi- 
ca] systems in those days. Bhavya himself wrote a detailed commentary called Tarkajvdla 
on the verses. Both had been preserved in the Tibetan version alone, but recently the verse 
portion was found, and part of it was edited. 


1 Unrai Bunshü, p. 309 ff. 

2 M. Fukaura in Ryäkoku Daigaku Ronshi, No. 345, p. 16 f. J. Nozawa in Miyamoto: Bukkyé no Kompon Shinri, 
pp. 455-486. 

3 The relationship between Bhávaviveka and the Präsangika school was discussed by Y. Kajiyama, Nalanda 
Pub., 1957, 289 ff. The intellectual background of Bhávaviveka and Candrakirti was discussed by Toyoki Mitsu- 
kawa, Ryükoku Daigaku Ronshü, No. 376, 1964, 51-87. 

4 Cf. supra, under Nägärjuna. Potentialities (Sakti) are especially mentioned in the Prajfiápradipa and a com- 
mentary on it. Discussed by Koichi Furusaka, Ronsh@ (published by Tohoku Association for Indology and Study 
of Religion), No. 2, 1969, 69-96. 

5 Bhävaviveka’s Tälaratnafästra (Poussin's conjecture) was translated from Chinese into French by L. de La V. 
Poussin, MCB. vol. 2, 1933, 60-146. Chang-chen lun, Karatalaratna or the Jewel in Mind by Äcärya Bhävaviveka, 
translated into Sanskrit from the Chinese version of Hsüang-tsang by N. Aiyaswami Sastri, Visua-Bharati Annals, 
vol. H, 1949, i-xv and 1-124. Later, Visva-bharati Studies No. 9, Visvabharati, Santiniketan, 1949. Review: 
Bukkyö Bunka Kenkyü, No. 2, p. 123. Translated into Japanese by Ryötai Hadani in Kokuyaku Issaikyö, Chüganbu, 
vol. 3, p. 99 f. Cf. Toyoki Mitsukawa in ZBK. vol. XIII, No. 2, March 1965, pp. 170-175. 

ê The second chapter, Munivratasam4sraya, examined by V. V. Gokhale, JIJ. vol. XIV, Nos. 1-2, 1972, pp. 
40-42. 

The third chapter (Tattva jnanaparyestiparivarta), which constitutes the essential part of the whole work, was 
translated by J. Nozawa in Mikkyé Bunka, No. 29-30, 1954, 56-65; No. 31, 1955, 38-48; No. 34, June 1956, 43-52; 
No. 66, Feb. 1964, 74-87; No. 68, Sept. 1964, 58-70. The fourth chapter was investigated by J. Nozawa in 
Otani Gakuhö, vol. 22, No. 3; Mikkyó Kenkyü No. 88; Hakodate Otani Zoshi Tanki Daigaku Kiys, No. 5, Oct. 1973, pp. 
203-221. The fifth chapter which deals with the Yogäcära standpoint was translated and investigated by S. 
Yamaguchi: Bukkyö ni Okeru Mu to U tono Tairon (kc yt SH LAL OF} The controversy between the 
concepts of being and non-being in Buddhism), Tokyo, Köbundo Shobö, 1941. (Cf. Niino, Bukkyö Kenkyü, III, 
5, pp. 44 f.) The sixth chapter on Samkhya was discussed by Zuigan Watanabe in (WK silice fao te x E) 
and by H. Hadano (Bunka, vol. 10, No. 9; vol. 11, No. 4). The seventh chapter on Vaisesika was investigated by 
Yüshö Miyasaka (Bunka, vol. 18, No. 3, May 1954, pp. 24-40). The eighth chapter of this work sets forth the refuta- 
tion of the Vedanta philosophy; this chapter was translated into Japanese and investigated by H. Nakamura in 
his Shoki etc., pp. 236-332. The parvapaksa part of the eighth chapter was translated into English, and the verses of that 
part of the Sanskrit text found by Rahula Sankrityayana were edited by V. V. Gokhale, with the corresponding 
text of the Tibetan version edited by H. Nakamura in Indo-Iranian Journal, vol. II, 1958, Nr. 3, pp. 165-190. Later, 
the original Sanskrit text of the Madhyamaka-hrdaya VIII, vv. 1-16 (edited by V. V. Gokhale, II J. vol. II, 1958, 
No. 3, 165-180) was reproduced and that portion was translated into Japanese by Hajime Nakamura, IBK. vol. 
XVI, No. 2, March 1968, 10-22. The ninth chapter has not yet been investigated by Japanese scholars. 

In this work he explains the threefold truths, i.e., the worldly samurtisatya, the päramärthika-satya, and the 
worldly paramarthika-satya, (]. Nozawa in NBGN. vol. 18, p. 18 f.). 
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It is interesting to note that the Tarkajvälä refers to a colony of the old Iranian stock 
called Säkadvipiya-brähmana or Maga-brahmana in Punjab who observed their old worship 
of Mithra and sun-worship.’ 

4. The Madhyamaka-ratna-pradipa? whose authorship was traditionally ascribed to 
Bhavaviveka was not actually by him, but was composed later by a later Mádhyamika 
scholar under the influence of Esoteric Buddhism. 

5. Madhyamakárthasamgraha. It exists in Tibetan.19 

The Svätantrika-Mädhyamikas admit degrees of reality and levels of insight into the 
reality dependent on spiritual maturity and degrees of samadhi.11 

According to Bhävaviveka, 1) all the words of the Buddha as they appear in the form of 
sütras are pramäna. It does not require the verification by reason ( yukti). 2) The function 
of reason (yukti) is a correct understanding of the scripture (gama) and not a verification 
of it.|? But syllogism was admitted.!? Bhävaviveka tried to demonstrate nihsvabhävatä or 
fünyatà by way of syllogism,! and Kamalafila inherited and developed the method.!5 

The idea of "truth" with Bhävaviveka was quite unique. 

Candrakirti's systematization is as follows: 


SATYA 
| 
| | 

Paramártha Samvrti 

(unspeakable | 

absolute truth) | | 
loka-samvrti aloka-samvrti 
(real empirical (unreal empirical 


truth) truth) 


? Shinjo Kawasaki, JBK. vol. XXIII, No. 2, March 1975, pp. 14-20 (in English). 

8 The first chapter (on the Two Truths) of the Madhyamaka-ratna-pradipa ascribed to Bhavya was translated 
into Japanese by Kenshó Hasuba, Buddhist Seminar, No. 4, Oct. 1966, 34—45. 

9 According to the investigations by Yasunori Ejima. 

10 Restored into Sanskrit by N. Ayyaswami, J. of Oriental Research, v, part 1. Cf. MCB. vol. 13, 1934-35, 383. The 
Tibetan version was edited and translated into Japanese by Yasunori Ejima, Téyd Bunka Kenkyüsho Kiyo, No. 
51, March 1970, pp. 40-177; No. 52, March 1971, pp. 1-81. 

11 Shótaró lida: The Nature of Samvrti and the Relationship of Paramärtha to it in Svätantrika Madhyamika, 
in M. Sprung (ed.): Two Truths in Buddhism and Vedänta, Dordrecht, Reidel, 1973, pp. 64-77. 

12 Shótaró lida, Kanakura Comm. Vol., 79-96. (in Engl.) 

13 In Bhävaviveka's Prajiiápradipa the five-membered syllogism by earlier logicians and the three-membered 
syllogism by Dignäga are both resortcd to. (Yasunori Ejima, IBK. vol. XVI, No. 2, March 1968, 182-187.) 

M The logic of prasafiga in Bhavaviveka was discussed by Yasunori Ejima, part II, 7756 Bunka Kenkyüsho Kiyé, 
No. 54, March 1971, 1-81. 

15 Yasunori Ejima, :Töhögaku, No. 41, March 1971, 101-113. Logic of Voidness of Bhävaviveka was discussed 


and passages of his works were translated into Japanese by Yasunori Ejima, 79030 Bunka Kenkyüsho Kiyö, No. 51, 
March 1970, 39-177. 
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Bhávaviveka's systematization is as follows: 


SATYA 
ER a non ner 
| | 
Paramärtha Samvrti 
ECCE ES | 
| | | | 
Paryáya- Aparyáya- Mithya- Tathya- 
paramartha paramärtha samvrti samvrti 
(speakable (unspeakable 
ultimate truth) ultimate truth) 
eie. — 
| | 
Jätiparyäya- Janmarodha sakalpa- Akalpa- 
vastu-paramärtha paramärtha mithyä- mithyä- 
samvrti samvrti!® 


Bhävaviveka’s category of paryáya-paramártha served two purposes: (1) it rescued early 
Buddhist teachings from the counterproductive negation, which in an important sense is 
inconsistent; and (2) it pointed to the fundamental contradiction of paramärtha and samurii. 
Bhävaviveka logically demonstrates the emptiness of drsti inductively. He sought to prove 
$ünyatä \ogically.'5" It has been made clear that throughout his works! he did not distinguish 
between citta and caitta, in contrast to the Vijiànavàdins. He engaged in controversy with 
Brahmanistic schools, such as the Mimámsakas,!" the Sámkhyas! etc., traces being found 
in his works. 

In the Prasangika school Candrakirti (c. 650) wrote a commentary on the Madhyamaka- 
$ästra!® (cf. supra), and an eulogical poem of 14 verses, called the Madhyamaka-$ästra-stuti.2° 
Among the eight books ascribed to him the Madhyamakávatára and the Pafcaskandhaprakarana 
are most important as systematic treatises.??"' The Pafcaskandhaprakaraga is a genuine work 
actually written by Candrakirti, for it is cited as a work by him in the Madhyamaka-ratna- 
pradipa. It is a work of the nature of abhidharma, setting forth various mental functions 
(caitta).? The Madhyamakävatära (Introduction to the Mádhyamika) became highly 


15^ These diagrams were made by Prof. Nathan Katz, based upon Candrakirti's Madkyamakävatära and Bhäva- 
viveka's Madhyamakörthasangraha. 

15” Nathan Katz: An appraisal of the Svatantrika-Prasangika debates, PhREW. vol. XXVI, No. 3, July 1976, 
pp. 253-267. 

16 The syllogism by Bhävaviveka was examined by Yüichi Kajiyama in NBGN. No. 26, March 1961, pp. 1-16. 

1? Kósai Yasui in ZBK. vol. 4, No. 1, 1956, pp. 118-119. 

1?” The controversy between Bhävaviveka and Kumärila was examined by Yasunori Ejima, ZBK. vol. XX, 
No. 2, March 1972, (99)-(104). 


13 Megumu Honda: Sämkhya philosophy described by his opponent Bhavya, JBK. vol. XVI, No. 1, Dec. 
1967, (33)-(38), (in English). 

19 Cf. supra. 

20 The Sanskrit text and the Tibetan version with a French translation were edited by J. W. de Jong, Or. Ex., 
9, Jahrg. 1962, 47-56. 

20’ Ryüshin Uryüzu in Suzuki Nenpö, No. 1, March 1965, pp. 63-77. 

21 According to the investigation by Yasunori Ejima. 
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influential in Tibet. In his Madhyamakävatära, what is mithyd, and is not satya, was called 
samurtimatra by him. Candrakirti asserted that it can be viewed from the standpoint of 
samurti-satya that even in liberation Nescience without Defilement (asamklistdvidya) exists.?? 

The theory of the Twofold Truth, traditional to the Madhyamika school, was adopted 
by both the Präsangika and Svátantrika schools, but their interpretations differed. In the 
Svätantrika school the paramartha-satya was the same as Voidness, lathatá, and nirvána, whereas 
the samurti-satya is a truth only for the sages, i.e., an entrance to the paramartha-satya, whereas in 
the Svatantrika school the faramártha-satya was divided in two, i.e., the non-discriminative 
paramärtha and the discriminative paramártha, the latter being something located between the 
paramártha-satya and the samurti-satya.?^ 

All in all, the standpoint of Candrakirti was rather an orthodox one inherited from 
Nagarjuna, in contrast to Bhavya.?* He resorted to the method of prasanga-äpatti.”* How- 
ever, the thought of Candrakirti was different from that of Nagarjuna in several respects. 
(1) Nägärjuna did not know formal logic, and considered logical problems as ontological 
problems, whereas Candrakirti knew some formal logic and used Dignäga’s principles. 
Candrakirti accepted the Prasangika logical position that a Madhyamika thinker cannot have 
logical reasons of his own, but must accept those of his opponents, and then by reasoning come 
to deny them. (2) Nägärjuna did not know the idealistic Absolute held by Mahayana 
philosophers and did not refute it. Candrakirti knew it and refuted it. (3) With Nägärjuna 
it is only in the conceptless meditative state of dhyana that the Absolute is met. Candrakirti 
reveals no such deep personal engagement with the Absolute.? Moreover Candrakirti 
asserted that átman cannot be perceived, but it exists only by conventional assumption, 
(prajfiaptisattayà asti).?® 

In the school of Bhavya jfdnaprabha (436 7th century) appeared, and disputed with 
Silabhadra, the teacher of Hsüang-tsang, during his stay at Nalanda. 

Säntideva (c. 650—750)?* also adopted the standpoint of the Madhyamika; his works are 
as follows: 

l. Bodhicarydvatéra.*® This is an introduction to the practice of Mahayana, consisting 


22 The first chapter was translated with annotations by Tanden Kasamatsu (Ui Comm. Vol., pp. 111 ff.) Partial 
tr. by T. Kasamatsu, Bukkyó Kenkyü III, 3, p. 106 f.; IV, 3, p. 84 f. Some passages have been located in Sanskrit 
works, (R. Uryüzu in ZBK. vol. 8, March 1960, pp. 148-149). The passage refuting the Samkhya theory was 
examined by Michio Sato in ZBK. vol. 14, No. 1, Dec. 1965, pp. 184-188. 

23 'Teruyoshi Tanji in MIKiot. No. 3, June 1962, pp. 19-38. 

24 Rishin Kitabatake in JBK. vol. 11, No. 1, Jan. 1963, pp. 66-71. 

25 Takashi Hirano in Otani Gakuhd, vol. 39, No. 3, Dec. 1959, pp. 29-41. 

26 Takeshi Okuzumi, Nishö Gakusha Daigaku Ronshü, 1972, pp. 163-185; Suzuki Nenpö, 1975/1976, pp. 60-76. 

2? David F. Casey in Trans. ICO. No. IX, 1964, pp. 34-45, (in Engl.). 

28 Ryüshin Uryüzu in JBK. vol. 11, No. 2, March 1963, pp. 344-352. 

29 Gishö Nakano ascribes him to the 7th A.D. (KIK. Yuga-bu, 11, p. 3). Amalia Pezzali: Säntideva, mystique 
bouddhiste des Vile et Ville siècles, Firenze, Vallecchi Editore, 1968. J. W. de Jong, La légende de Santideva, IJ. 
vol. XVI, No. 3, 1975, pp. 161-182. 

30 There are many Western translations of the Bodhicaryävatära. (Winternitz: A History etc., II, p. 370 f.) 

Translations from the Sanskrit original: 
Barnett, Lionel D: The Path of Light, London, John Murray, 1909; New York, Dutton, 1909; 2d ed., London, 
John Murray, 1947; New York, Grove Press, 1948. 
(A good translation of about two thirds of the text, omitting, however, the important philosophical concepts 
of the ninth chapter.) 
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of high-spirited verses.?! It exists in the Tibetan and Chinese?!’ versions. Upon the Bodhi- 
caryävalära there are at least nine commentaries and summaries all together.?? Säntideva 
criticized the theory of self-consciousness (svasamvid) of mind (vijfidna) from his epistemological 
standpoint and admitted its temporary existence without contradiction to the theory of 
Voidness. He was a Präsangika-Mädhyamika teacher as recognized before, but at the same 
time he intentionally embraced the Niräkära-Yogäcära view of Mind.33 It was a pity that 
the Chinese version by Thien-si-tsái (at the end of the tenth century) was read very seldom 
and has left little influence in later Chinese and Japanese Buddhism because of the awkward- 


ness of the style, although Western translations of the Sanskrit original was highly welcomed 
in the West.?4 


2. Siksäsamuccaya.®° This is an anthology, with comment, of Mahäyäna texts. There 


Conze, Edward: Buddhist Meditation, London, Allen and Unwin, 1956; New York, Macmillan, 1956. 
(Translation of only a very few verses.) 
Finot, Louis: La marche à la lumière, (Les Classiques de l’Orient, 2.) Paris, Editions Bossard, 1920. 
(A good translation.) 
La Vallée Poussin, L. de: Introduction d la pratique des futurs Bouddhas, poème de Cäntideva, Paris, Bloud, 1907. 
(An excellent French translation.) 
Schmidt, Richard: Der Eintritt in den Wandel ın Erleuchtung, Paderborn, Ferdinand Schöningh, 1923. 
(An excellent German translation.) 
Entering the Path of Enlightenment: The Bodhicaryävatära of the Buddhist Poet Säntideva. Translated by Marion L. 
Matics, New York, Macmillan, 1970. Reviewed by Francis H. Cook, JAAR. vol. XL, No. 1, March 1972, 122- 
124. 

31 Translated from the Sanskrit original into Japanese by Y. Kanakura: Satori eno Michi (#%0~OjH The 
Path to Enlightenment), Kyoto, Heirakuji Shoten, Feb. 1958, 3+ 248 pp. The ninth chapter (on Prajhäpäramitä) 
of the Bodhizaryavatàra (Sanskrit, Tibetan and Mongolian versions) was translated in collation by Shüyü Kanaoka 
in Giyü Nishi's Daijó Bosatsudd no Kenkyü (KSIEREH OB), op. cit., 433-456. F. Weller: Tibetisch-Sanskritischer 
Index zum Bodhicaryävatära. Abkandlungen der Sächsischen Akademie der Wissenschaften zu Leipzig, Phil. -hist. Klasse, 
Band 46, Heft 3, Berlin, Akademie Verlag, 1952. Reviewed by J. W. de Jong, T"oung Pao, vol. 43, 1954, 129-132. 
Takashi Hirano: An Index to the Bodhicarydvatdra-patyika, chapter IX, Tokyo, The Suzuki Foundation, August 1966, 
viii +450 pp. Reviewed by Michio Katano, Buddhist Seminar, No. 4, Oct. 1966, 82-83. An Index to the Bodhicaryävalära 
Pañjikā, Chapter IX. Compiled by Takashi Hirano, Tokyo, Suzuki Research Foundation, 1966. Sünyatä in the 
Bodhicaryavatára was discussed by Yasunori Ejima, Shükyö Kenkyü, Nr. 202, vol. XLIII, No. 3, March 1973, 65-66. 
Santideva’s theory on the Two Truths was investigated by Takashi Hirano, cf. Kogetsu Zenshü, p. 405 f. 

31’ The Chinese version (£3247) is ascribed to Nagarjuna. It was translated by X: ië into Chinese. It seems 
to be corrupt in many passages. The Chinese version was translated by Tsüshö Byödö, in Kokuyaku Issaikyó, Ronshü- 
bu 6. The Tibetan version was translated into Jap. by Ekai Kawaguchi: '' A i£gEf7" (1921). 

32 Yasunori Ejima, IBK. vol. XIV, No. 2, March 1966, pp. 190-194. Refutation of theism by Prajhäkaramati 
in his Bodhicaryävatärapanjikä, the 9th chapter, was examined by Chijun Tamura, Nanto Bukkyö, No. 27, 1971, 
1-22. 

33 Shüyü Kanaoka (in Eng.) in JBK. vol. 10, No. 2, March 1962, pp. 749 f. 

34 Susumu Yamaguchi: Dynamic Buddha and Static Buddha, translated into English by S. Watanabe, Tokyo, 
Risosha, 1958, pp. 15-17. 

35 Cikshasamuccaya, A Compendium of Buddhist Teaching Compiled by Cantideva Chiefly from Earlier Mahäyäna-Sütras. 
Edited by Cecil Bendall, Reprint, The Hague, Moutons, 1957. Lal Mani Joshi: Säntideva’s Siksdsamuccaya-karikas. 
Edited and translated into English, Sarnath, Mahabodhi Society, 1956. Sikshd-samuccaya, A Compendium of Bud- 
dhist Doctrine. Translated by Cecil Bendall and William Henry Denham Rouse, London, John Murray, 1922. 
Reprint—Delhi etc., Motilal Banarsidass, 1971. The metrical epitome in twenty-seven stanzas of this “Compen- 
dium of Instruction” is provided by L. D. Barnett, The Path of Light, pp. 103-7. Winternitz (Vol. II, 370-74) 
gives a short summary of the work. 

Cf. Wogihara Unrai Bunshü, p. 461 f. A Mahäyäna Vinaya is set forth therein, H. Hashimoto: Kanazawa Daigaku 
Höbungakubu Ronshü, Tetsushi-hen (15 3:158), vol. 3, pp. 197-211, 1958. 
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are many Citations from various sütras in this work. It exists in the Sanskrit original and the 


Tibetan and Chinese versions. (KPP Fia, 25 vols., translated by &#% Dharmagupta 
etc., -1126 A.D.)35 


3. Sütrasamuccaya.?" This exists in the Tibetan and Chinese versions. (CK 3&5 3&5? 
translated by %2 etc.) In the sütras which were cited in the Siksdsamuccaya, etc., we find 
an interesting assertion that hate (dvesa) and infatuation (moha) are sins, whereas passion 
(rága) is not.?? 

Prajfiákaramati (10th century) criticized the theory of Buddhist Idealism.*? 

Kambalapäda or Kambälämbara®! wrote a small metrical treatise in nine verses on the 
Prajfiápüramitá.^ He was a contemporary with Vinitadeva.? Jfianagarbha, inheriting the 
standpoint of Säntideva, developed the theory of Bodhi-mind in his work: “ Yogabhävanä- 
márga".^ Advayavajra’s Mädhyama-satka is to establish the Mädhyamika standpoint after 
refuting the views of Vijäänavädins and others. Punyadatta (? 2/8/55), wrote a com- 
mentary on the Vajracchedikä-päramitä-sütra.*® 

The Mädhyamika and Vijfiánavàda finally declined, even among Buddhist countries, 
the reason for it being still controversial. Their thoughts are introduced sporadically in 
later Brahmanical and Jain works. The second chapter of the Sarvadarsanasamgraha is a good 
introduction to the thought of later Buddhism.*? The $ünyaväda which was refuted by 
Kumárila in his Slokavdrttika was not exactly the Madhyamika but rather the Vijfiánaváda.*? 

In later days it was generally admitted that there were four major schools, i.e., the 
Sarvästivädins (Vaibhäsikas), the Sautrántikas, the Yogäcäras, and the Madhyamikas.*° 


36 Köken Sasaki asserts that the Sitrasamuccaya is spurious, not by Säntideva, (ZBK. vol. 14, No. 1, Dec. 1965, 
pp. 180-183). 

3? Discussed by Masao Ichishima, IBK. vol. 16, No. 1, March 1968, 370-372. 

38 Taishö, No. 1634. The Chinese version was translated into Japanese by Gisho Nakano in Kokuyaku Issaikyö, 
Ronshübu, vol. 11. The Chinese version ascribes the work to Dharmakirti, but this is wrong. 

39 Kazuyoshi Kino in IBK. vol. 6, No. 1, 1958, pp. 62 ff. 

40 Shinkai Ota, IBK. vol. 16, No. 1, Dec. 1967, 198-204. 

1 icr 

42 The Sanskrit text, together with the Chinese version, was edited and translated into English by G. Tucci 
(Minor Buddhist Texts, I, pp. 211-231). The Chinese version is BAM RAREST (Taisha, No. 
1516), 2 vols. The Chinese version was translated into Jap. by Hökei Idzumi in KZK. Shakukyóronbu, vol. 8. 
Cf. R. Yamada: Bongo Butten, p. 85. 

13 Winternitz, II, p. 226, n. 

44 Shuki Yoshimura in JBK. vol. 8, No. 2, March 1960, pp. 14-18. 

45 The Madhyama-satka was edited and translated by S. Pathak, Adyar Jub. Vol., 539—549. 

EEE AR IS. (Taisha, No. 1515, vol. 25, pp. 887 f.) Translated into Japanese by 
H. Ui (Daijö Butten etc. pp. 435—480). 

4? Richard A. Gard (in Eng.) in ZBK. vol. 5, No. 2, 1957, p. 10 f. 

18 Translated into Jap. in Unrai, pp. 923 ff. The chapter III of the SDS. was translated into Japanese by Hajime 
Nakamura, Sankó Bunka Kenkyüsho Kiyó, No. 3, 1970, 1-40. 

49 Tsugihiko Yamazaki in JBK. vol. 5, No. 2, pp. 82 ff. 

50 Y, Kanakura: Indo Tetsugaku Nyümon, pp. 66-68. 
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17.C.1Ü1.  Non-scholastic Texts 


There are some texts which are difficult to locate exactly in the history of Buddhist 
thought. 

The Maitreya-pariprcchopade$a! must have been composed after Vasubandhu. 

The Trisampadä-upadesa-sütra-upadesa® is a treatise on giving (dana), precepts (sila), and 
knowledge (uta) which should be practiced by Bodhisattvas. 

The Fén-pieh-kung-té-lun (HIWI) Punya-vibhanga?? is an explanation of the Ekottard- 
gama-sütra from the viewpoint of Mahayana. It cites various opinions of the Sarvästivädins 
and the Foreign Teachers.4 

The KFARA (Mahäyänalaksanasamgitifästra), 2 vols., of WEES (Buddhasvijnäna?), 
translated into Chinese by fh is a collection of explanations on Mahäyäna technical terms. 

“The Nidànakathàs of Pratyekabuddhas’’, (MEHARRA Anonymous, the translator. 
unknown) is a cóllection of the stories of nine persons in the past who are said to have become 
pratyekabuddhas. 

Ullangha's (E5539) “Treatise on Dependent Origination’ (RA: fm Nidàna or Pratitya- 
samutpäda-Sästra)’ is a treatise in thirty verses with explanations in prose. The Sanskrit 
original was lost, but it was translated into Chinese by Dharmagupta in 607 A.D.5 The 
Silapatala® is a Mahayana work composed in 500-650 A.D. It was quoted by Jain authors. 

The Bhakti-sataka,!? consisting of 107 verses, is the only extant Buddhist work extolling 
devotional faith (bhakti) It was composed by Sri Rama Candrabhärati (c. 1200-1250), 
a Buddhist poet, who was born in a Brahmin family in Bengal, and who came from India 
to Ceylon in about 1240 A.D. In this work he criticized the popular faith in Siva, Visnu, 
Brahman, etc. 1t is likely that Buddhist revival in Ceylon has something to do with this 
poetical work. 


Ike, 9 vols., Taisho, No. 1525, translated into Chinese by Bodhiruci. This was translated into 
Japanese by Kógaku Fuse in KIK. vol. 8. 

2 =AERBE RES, Taisha, No. 1534, translated into Chinese by Ë H 484ilj (Vimoksasena or Vimoksaprajiia 
Rsi) etc. The Sanskrit title is given hy my own conjecture. This was translated into Japanese by Hokei Idzumi 
in KIK. Shakukyóronbu, vol. 8. 

3 AS) Re. The translator is anonymous. Taishö, vol. 25, No. 1507. This was translated into Japanese by 
Hókei Idzumi in K7K. Shakukyóronbu, vol. B. Cf. Bussho Kaisetsu Daijiten, vol. 9, p. 350. 

4 A ‘ 

8 Translated into Japanese by Tsüshó Byódó, in KIX. Ronshübu, vol. 4. 

$ Translated into Japanese by T. Byódó in KIK. Ronshübu, vol. 6. 

2 Pratityasamutpädasästra des Ullangha, kritisch behandelt und aus dem Chinesischen ins Deutsch übertragen. von 
Vasudev Gokhale, Bonn, 1930. Reviewed by J. R. Ware, JAOS. vol. 54, 1934, 314-315. 

8 Translated into Japanese by T. Byëdë in KIK. Ronshübu, vol. 6. 

9 H. R. Kapadia, ABORI. vol. 38, 1957, 313. 

10 Edited with a Sanskrit commentary by C. A. Seelakanda Thera. 
Darjeeling: The Buddhist Text Society of India, 1896. 
Text and Translation by Pandit Hara Prasad Sastri, JBTS of India, 1, 1863, 21-23. 
Translated into Japanese by Ryükai Mano, in Jódokyó (4##+-+-34—— + 04s k fili), compiled by Jódokyó 
Shisó Kenkyükai (i$ -AUBABRE2E Zx) (Sankibó, June 1972), 1-25. 
Ryükai Mano in JBK. vol. 10, No. 1, Jan. 1962, pp. 278-281; cf. W., H, pp. 371-380. 
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17.D. Social Thought 


Mahäyänists expressed a political thought of their own, which can be found sporadically 
in some Mahäyäna texts. Some of them were written in the form of letters by priests to kings. 
Although Mahäyänists were not adept in political discussions, they left some political treatises 
as follows:! 

l. Mätrceta: Maharája-Kanika-Lekha?. 

2. Nagarjuna: Ratndvali®. 

3. Suhrllekha‘. 


4. Maitreya-natha: EEIFER, | vol., whose Sanskrit original is lost, and which was 
translated into Chinese by Hsüang-tsang.® 

5. The thirteenth chapter (Räjasästra-parivarta) of the Suvarna-prabhäsa-sütra.® 

6. Some passages of other six sütras. 

Equality of men also was advocated, especially in the following texts: 

l. Aryadeva: Cittavifuddhiprakarana.? 

2. Asvaghosa:  Vajrasüci This text, which refutes the Brahmanical caste system cut- 
tingly and advocates equality of men, is ascribed to A$vaghosa in the Sanskrit text, whereas the 
Chinese version? of it is ascribed to Dharmakirti. It is likely that the main part of it was 
composed by Asvaghosa and was enlarged gradually in later days, and finally was promul- 
gated with the name of Dharmakirti as the author. The contents of the text have little 
to do with Mahäyäna. 

Buddhist potitical and economic theories are ordered and amplified by Mahäyäna 
Buddhism" which acted in a political situation in which various major or minor kingdoms 
existed. In those days subjects could dethrone bad kings. Kings should carry on their rule 
based on the ideal ofdharma. The principal virtue of the king should be clemency, towards 


1 These texts were all explained in H. Nakamura: Shükyö to etc. 

2 Cf. supra. 

3 Cf. supra. 

4 Cf. supra. 

5 The contents of this text is nearly the same as the 61st chuan of the Chinese version of the Yogäcära-bhümi. 

€ Shüyü Kanaoka in Bukkyö shigaku, vol. 6, No. 4, Oct. 1975, pp. 21-32. 

? Cf. supra. 

8 Winternitz II, pp. 265-266. Ed. and Germ. Tr. by A. Weber, Uber die Vajrasuci (ABA. 1859, pp. 205 ff.); 
Ed. and Eng. Fr.: The Vajrasuci of Afvaghosa. Edited and translated into Engl. by Sujitkumar Mukhopadhyaya, 
Santiniketan, The Sino Indian Cultural Society, 1950. Japanese Tr. by J. Takakusu, Upanishatto Zensho, (% = 
Yr vy RAS), vol. 8, pp. 5-16, Tokyo 1933. 

9 Chinese Tr. 1 vol. by 3X; (973-981 a.p.), Takao Kagawa asserts that this work was translated into Chinese 
in between 986-987, (JBK. vol. 6, No. 1, Jan. 1958, pp. 134-135). Taishö, No. 1642, vol. 32, pp. 169 ff. Tr. into 
Japanese from the Chinese version by Tsüshó Byödö in KIK. Ronshübu, 6, Tokyo 1931, pp. 1-14. The Sanskrit 
text was translated into Jap. by H. Nakamura in /ndo Bunka, No. 2, March 1960, pp. 23-40. Analyzed by H. 
Nakamura, Sekat Rinrishisóshi Sösho, Indo-hen, Tokyo, Gakugei-shobó, 1958, pp. 31 ff. H. Nakamura's translation 
into Japanese was published again without notes, Chikuma, Butten, I, 339-347. 

10 Takakusu: op. cit., p. 368; Byödö: op. cit., p. 5. Y. Kanakura in Miyamoto Comm. Vol., p. 229 f. Kagawa denies 
the authorship of Asvaghosa on the ground of citations of later works therein, (op. cit.). 


11 Buddhist political thought (4%) was discussed by K. Sasaki in Kikan Shükyö Kenkyü, vol. 2, No. 4, 
p. 359 f. 
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both men and other living beings. Kings should be compassionate with their subjects. His 
duties are to assure the peace of the country against enemies by military force, to increase 
national production,!? to assure social peace, and to spread education. Various political, 
economical and social policies are set forth. Aryadeva asserted that the prestige and 
authority of the king was nothing but fictional.!? 

In Mahäyäna also, the spiritual leaders were monks who lead an other-worldly life; 
they did not engage in any economic activities which were denounced by them. However, 
some Mahäyänists held the opinion that worldly economic life also should be of religious 
significance. Activities for helping others by giving some things in any way to them was 
greatly encouraged. Poverty should be driven away. Not all vocations were admitted as 
proper, as in early Buddhism. Cattle-raising and dealing of slaves and wine were forbidden. 

With regard to political economy, early Buddhism occupied itself little with the problem 
of production, whereas, in Mahäyäna, the king was very broadly ordered to increase produc- 
tion, and take care of the necessities of the country in case of calamity. However, more 
emphasis was laid on the problem of taxation. According to the general assumptions of the 
time, the tribute was a service, rendered by the subjects to, or, more exactly, exacted on the 
subjects by, the king as a private person. The king could dispose of the fruits of taxation at 
will. 'Thus, taxation was regarded by people as a theft that the king commits, to the dis- 
advantage of his people. Buddhists asserted that taxes should be as low as possible. Further, 
they placed the limit of the tax at a sixth of production. Low taxes stimulate production,which 
is one of the king's duties. The king should distribute his treasures to those who need them 
in order to make his subjects happy. This could increase the income of the king. In this 
way, a concept of redistributive finance was introduced. 

Buddhism affronts the problem of using civil force. Its goal is to protect the needy and 
to maintain tranquility in the country. But to do this one must punish the guilty. How 
can this use of violence be justified? What is the goal of penalties? It is to correct the 
guilty one and put him on the right way. For this reason there should be clemency in the 
application of penalty. Punishment should be lenient. Death penalty was forbidden, as 
were other penalties which hurt the limbs of the condemned. 

The highest ideal is still that of peace. But the king has the duty of protecting his sub- 
jects, and if attacked, he should throw back invaders. War is always a sin, but defensive war 
was more than permitted, although a pacifistic attitude should be maintained insofar as it is 
possible. 

The king should be most diligent in administrating the state; his private life, too, must be 
a mirror of virtue, and, above all, he was advised to stay away from sensual enjoyments with 
women. He should also be assisted by good functionaries chosen and promoted according to 


12 The concept of peace in Buddhism was discussed by H. Nakamura in Gendai Shükyó Koza (BRRR 
Lectures on contemporary religions), Söbunsha, 1955; ditto: (in Eng.) “Tolerance, Peace and War, Buddhist 
Scripture Setting Forth a Sermon by a Jain Ascetic”, in The Voice of Ahimsä, vol. 5, Nos. 1-2, Jan.-Feb. 1955; 
ditto: (in Eng.) in Proceeding of the UNESCO-Pax-Romana-sponsored Conference in Manila, 1960. 

13 This theory was pronouncedly advocated in the fourth chapter of Aryadeva’s Catuhsataka. Examined by 
Ryüshin Uryüzu, Nakamura Comm. Vol., pp. 255-270. 
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merit. Buddhist political thought was ideologically conservative.!^ The Buddhist ideal of 
the state was characterized by an ideological conservatism so strong that one could even state 
that what is ancient is good. But it was virtually progressive, based upon the idealistic atti- 
tude of their religion. 

The goal of the state is to conduct its subjects to salvation. If the king administers the 
state according to divine law, he will draw down on it the divine benediction, and the state 
will flourish. Thus he will bring about his happiness and that of his subjects, and after his 
death, he will enter heaven. 

Mahäyäna Buddhism accentuates above all the characteristic of altruism, with the virtue 
of Compassion as its spiritual foundation. Wealth was more respected than in other periods, 
as long as it was used. Earthly life was re-evaluated. Doing or action was esteemed as the 
substantial meaning of the virtue of ‘giving’; if one does not do, one cannot give. But it was 
above all the sense of human solidarity which formed the dominant character of Buddhist 
thought of the time, to the point that to refuse to give alms was regarded as the greatest sin. 
But why should men help one another? Because a man alone does not have sufficient force 
for living. This is the highest meaning of Buddhist solidarity. The consciousness of soli- 
darity of all men was emphasized.1š 


14 H. Nakamura: Shükyö to etc., pp. 337-421. 
15 H. Nakamura: Shükyö to etc., pp. 430—460. 


CHAPTER V 


LOGICIANS 


18. Before Dignäga! 


Buddhist logic in its incipient stage can be noticed in the following works: 
Sandhinirmocanasütra® (the 5th volume of the Chinese version). 
Maitreya: Yogäcärabhümi?, the 15th volume of Hsüan-tsang’s version. Direct perception 
was defined as 1) aviparoksa, 2) anabhyühitänabhyühya, 3) avibhränta in the Yogäcärabhümi.* 
Asanga:  Abhidharmasamuccaya,? the 7th volume of Hsüan-tsang’s version. 
Asanga:  Hisien-yang-shéng-chiao-lun.$ 

Vasubandhu (c. 320-400 A.D.)? is said to have written four logical works :8 
1. Vádaviddhi? 2. Vädavidhäna, 3. Vädakausala, and 4. Tarkasästra.!! The former three are 
genuine and the Tarkatästra also is probably by him. 


1 G. Tucci: On some aspects of the doctrines of Maitreyanätha and Asanga, Calcutta, 1930. 
, Pre-Dinnaga Buddhist Texts on Logic from Chinese Sources, Baroda, Oriental Institute, 1929. 
, Buddhist Logic before Dinnága, JRAS. 1929, pp. 451—488; 870 f. 
Boris Vassiliev: *Ju-shih Lun”—a logical treatise ascribed to Vasubandhu, BSOS. 8, pp. 1013 f. 
K. N. Jayatilleke: The Logic of Four Alternatives, Moore Comm. Vol., 69-83, (Catuskoti is discussed). 
Ways of argumentation in Kumárajiva's translation of the Lotus Sūtra was discussed by Satoshi Yokoyama, 
IBK. vol. XVII, No. 1, Dec. 1968, 349-352. 
[Japanese work] ; 
Buddhist logic before Dignäga was exhaustively investigated by H. Ui: ITK vol. 5, pp. 387 ff. 
Shöhö Takemura: Bukkyó Ronrigaku no Kenkyü (Studies in Buddhist Logic), Kyoto, Hyakkaen, Sept. 1968, 
351 pp. 
E. Frauwallner: Landmarks in the History of Indian Logic, WZKS. V, 1961, S. 125-148. 
2 Gejimmikkyö in Japanese. 
3 Taishö Tripitaka, vol. XXX, p. 356a-360c. Cf. Alex Wayman, JAOS. vol. 78, 1958, pp. 29-40. 
4 Eshó Mikogami in JBK. vol. XIII, No. 2, March 1965, pp. 191-194. 
s There exists a Tibetan version. Sanskrit fragments were discovered and edited. 
6 This exists in Chinese version alone. Cf. H. Ui in Bussho Kaisetsu Daijiten, vol. 3, pp. 182-184. 
? Vasubandhu's logic was investigated by H. Ui in Taishö Daigaku Gakuhö, 1930. 
8 H. Ui: ITK. vol. 5, pp. 472 ff. Y. Miyasaka in IBK. vol. 6, No. 1, 1958, pp. 23 ff. Vidyabhushana: HIL. 
. 267. 
n 9 Vadavidhi is mentioned in NV. p. 117, 1.20 (cf. Randle: Fragments, p. 26, n. 2). V&davidhána is mentioned in 
the Nydyamukha also. (ITK. vol. 5, 547.) Vädavidhänatikä (NV. 1, 1, 33, p. 117, 1.1; NVT. p. 273). Once there was 
an opinion that Vádavidhi is a work of Dharmakirti. (S. C. Vidyabhushana; A. B. Keith: JHQ. IV, 1928, pp. 
221 ff.) But it was wrong. It is a work by Vasubandhu. (Rangaswamy Iyengar, IHQ. 5, 1929. pp. 81 ff.; JBORS. 
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The Risod-pa sgrub-pa which is refuted in the Pramdnasamuccaya must be the same as the 
Vädaviddhi. He adopted the theory of the three characteristics of reason!! and laid the 
basis for a new Buddhist Logic. Vasubandhu was made much of in India as a logician.12 


12, 1926, pp. 587 ff.; G. Tucci, IHQ. 4, 1928, pp. 630 ff.) In this work not only vada but also pratijfiä etc. were 
discussed. Randle: Fragments, pp. 27-28. E. Frauwallner, WZKM. 40, 1933, S. 281 f.; cf. WZKSO. Band I, 
1957, 2-44. The Vádavidhi of Vasubandhu is examined and its fragments were collected by E. Frauwallner, 
WZKSO. vol. 1, 1957, 104-142. The theory of perception in the Vädavidhi was criticized by Dignäga in the 
Pramänasamuccaya. This portion was translated into Japanese by M. Hattori in Shükyo Kenkyu, vol. 34, No. 2 (Nr. 
165), Nov. 1960, pp. 43-61. This work was discussed by E. Frauwallner in WZKSO. vol. 1, 1957, pp.2 ff. 
The theory of inference in the above mentioned work was criticized by Dignäga. This portion was translated 
into Japanese by H. Kitagawa in Töhögaku, 1959, p. 143 f. 

10 Taishö No. 1633, translated into Chinese by Paramärtha (Taishd, vol. 32, pp. 28 ff.). The text exists in the 
Chinese version alone, and was restored into Sanskrit by G. Tucci (Pre-Dinnäga Buddhist Texts, pp. 1-40). H. 
Ui.: ITK. vol. 5, pp. 471—503. Partly translated into Japanese by Gishó Nakano, in Kokuyakuissaikyö, Ronshübu, 
vol. 2. The Tarkafästra is not much earlier than Vasubandhu, E. Frauwallner, WZKSO. vol. 1, 1957, 143-146. 

11 The concept of the three characteristics of reason (hetu) was already cited as a teaching of the Nyayasuma 
teacher in Asanga’s Commenta-y on the Madhyamaka-Sästra;but he did not adopt it. H. Ui assumed that it was 
a Chinese transcription of Nyáyasaumya (in Shükyö köza Ronshü, pp. 753-774; ITK. vol. 5, p. 443 f.). But 
Kairyü Yamamoto took it for Jains, Nyàya meaning Náta —jfiáta. (Buttan, pp. 480—488.) It was Vasubandhu 
who, among Buddhists, adopted the concept of the three characteristics of reason for the first time. (ITK. vol. 
5, pp. 474 ff.) 

12 Väsubandhavam laksanam (NVT. ad 1, 2, 1. p. 317, I. 16—ad NV. p. 150, 2.7); Vasubandhulaksana 
(NVT. p. 273, 1.8) (on váda). 
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19. Dignäga 


a) Dignäga as a logician 


Dignága! (c. 400-485) was the founder of the Buddhist New Logic. To distinguish it 
from the older logic of the Nyàya school, the latter came to be called the Old Logic. He 
established the three-proposition syllogism, replacing the five-proposition syllogism prevalent 
before his time. The theory was fully established by Dignága; it can be easily explained by 
classical or symbolic logic. 

According to the Old Logic (of the Nyäya school) the formula of syllogism consists of: 

1. proposition (pralijää: e.g. A word (voice, Sabda) is impermanent; 

2. reason (ketu): Because it is produced by causes; 

3. example (drstänta): It is like pots; 

4. application (upanaya): Pots are produced by causes and are impermanent, in the 
same way as a voice is also; 

5. conclusion (nigamana): Therefore, a voice is impermanent. 

Or the five members of syllogism are illustrated by the standing example of fire inferred 
from the smoke on the mountain: 


(1) Proposition (pratijia): There is fire on the mountain da 
(or the mountain possesses fire). 

(2) Cause (hetu): For the mountain smokes. ya 

(3) Exemplification (drstänta): ^ Wherever there is smoke there is fire, as, for ex- 
ample, on the hearth in the kitchen. (x) ex 2x 


(4) Recapitulation of the cause (upanaya): 
The mountain smokes 


(or the mountain possesses smoke). qax 
(5) Conclusion (nigamana): Therefore there is fire on the mountain. ga 
“. (x). ox 2óx: ga:Dd¢a. 
Cf. The syllogism of Aristotle. SaM. MaP.>SaP.? 


If this scheme is contrasted with the simple threefold syllogism of Aristotle, it is seen to 
be unnecessarily diffuse, since the members (4) and (5) are, in fact, only repetitions of (2) 
and (1). 

The aim, however, of the founder of the Nyáya system was not in the least to propound 
the most concise form of syllogism possible; he desired to teach how best to impart to others 
a conviction reached by an inference. 

Therefore the above-mentioned scheme of five members can be, without difficulty, 
accommodated to that of three, to which Westerners are accustomed. 

In the threefold formula, by Dignaga, 4 and 5 are omitted. The whole scheme of syllo- 
gism is deductive, but in 3 inductive method also is implied. 

The theory of the nine reasons or types of argument which are valid and invalid, were 


1 Discussed in detail by Esh6 Yamaguchi in Ritsumeikan Bungaku, 1952, No. 89, 90, 91; 1953, No. 93; H. 
Kitagawa, IBK. vol. 8, No. 1, Jan. 1960, pp. (19)-(29). 

2 St. Schayer: Uber die Methode der Nyáya-Forschung. (Festschrift Winternitz, Leipzig, 1933, S. 247-257.) 
Cf. D. H. H. Ingalls: Materials for the Study of Navya- Nydya Logic. (Harvard Oriental Series, vol. 40, p. 33.) 
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also set forth by him. All of the nine can also be easily explained by means of symbolic 
logic, except the fifth type which corresponds to the fallacy of irrelevant conclusion, while 
Dignága defined it as inconclusive—this difference was probably due to the traditional 
Buddhist attitude of assuming ''neither being nor non-being" as a logical mode which 
differs from being and from non-being.? 

Dignäga, who was regarded as the representative Buddhist philosopher, was often 
criticized by Hindu philosophers.? 


3 H. Nakamura (in Eng.) in 7BK. vol. 7, No. 1, 1958, pp. 15 ff. Buddhist logic was again investigated by means 
of symbolic logic by Takehiro Sueki in ZBK. vol. 5, No. 1, 1957, pp. 160-161. Cf. Hidenori Kitagawa in IBF. 
vol. 8, No. 1, 1960, pp. 19 ff. The difficulty pointed out by H. Nakamura about the fifth case of the nine-fold 
formula of Dignága will be solved by adopting the theory by D. M. Datta (JPAC. 1958, 11-20). Cf. H. Nakamura: 
Indo Shisö no shomondai (Problems of Indian thought). Sel. Works of H.N., vol. 10, pp. 586-591. 

4 Sridhara criticized him in his Nyäyakandali. (This portion was translated into Japanese by Y. Kanakura in 
Waseda Daigaku Daigakuin Bungaku Kenkyüka Kiyö, No. 10, 1964, pp. 1-19.) 
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b) Works by Dignäga 


Dignága! wrote many treatises; among which those on logic are as follows?: 
1. Pramänasamuccaya. 


There are two Tibetan versions. The Sanskrit original is lost, but its fragments have 
been collected and published by the efforts of scholars. This work was the foundation 
stone for the development of Buddhist logic.! Recently this text has come to be accessible 


{Western studies] ! Buddhist logic of later days was already discussed by S. N. Dasgupta (A History of Indian 
Philosophy, vol. 1, London, 1922, pp. 151 ff.); by Satkari Mookerjee (The Buddhist Philosophy of Universal Flux, 
Calcutta University Press, 1935). Ditto: A Buddhist Estimate of Universals, Indian Culture, 1, p. 359 f. D. 
Chatterji: The Problem of Knowledge and the Four Schools. G. Tucci: Bhamaha and Dinnäga, JA. 1930. H. R. R. 
Iyengar: Kumärila and Dinnága, JHQ. 1927. E. Frauwallner, WZKM. 26, 1929, S. 136 f. (on fragments). 
T. Stcherbatsky, Taishö Daigaku Gakuhö, April 1930, pp. 42 ff. (on perception). G. Tucci, JRAS. 1928, pp. 377 
f.; 905 f. E. Frauwaliner: Dignäga und anderes, Winternitz Festschrift, S. 237 f. W. Ruben: Geschichte der indischen 
Philosophie, Berlin, 1954, S. 248 f. D. C. Chatterji, ZHQ. IX, p. 499 f.; Indian Culture, I, 1934, p. 263 f.; IHQ. 
IX, 2, 1933, p. 503 f. (On the three characteristics of hetu): ABORI. XII, 1931, p. 205 f.: XIII, 1, pp. 77 f. G. 
Tucci, Festschrift Winternitz, S. 243 f. Chotalal Tripathi: The idealistic theory of ‘Inference’, ABORTI, vol. LI, 
1970, 175-188. Dharmendra Nath Shastri: Critique of Indian Realism. A study of the Conflict between the Nyäya- 
Vaisesika and the Buddhist Dignäga School, Agra, Agra University, 1964. 

Chhote Lal Tripathi: The Problem of Knowledge in Yogácára Buddhism, Varanasi, Bharati, 1972. (This work chiefly 
discusses epistemology of Buddhist logicians.) Bimal Krishna Matilal: Dinnäga’s Remark on the Concept of Anu- 
meya, Mishra Comm. Vol., 151-159. The concept of the principle of Excluded Middle in Buddhism was discussed 
by A. Kunst, Schayer Comm. Vol., 141-147. On the relationship between Dignäga and Prasastapäda, cf. Randle: 
Fragments, p. 4, n. 1; pp. 61-70. There is a close relationship between Dignäga and Bhartrhari. Dignaga’s work 
owes a verse to Bhartrhari. (Hajime Nakamura: Vedánta Tetsugaku no Hatten, 25-33.) On the other hand, there 
lies an essential difference between Prasastapada and Dignaga in their theories of perception. M. Hattori, 
Festschrift Frauwallner, 161-169. A.K. Sarkar: Dignága and the Four Buddhist Schools, Datta Comm. Vol., 339-357. 


A detailed study is—Erich Frauwallner: Dignaga, sein Werk und seine Entwicklung, WZKS. Band III, 1959, 
S. 83-164. 
[Japanese studies] 

With regard to Dignäga’s logic or Buddhist logic in general there have been published some works. The 
fundamental logical thought of Dignäga was discussed in comparison with formal logic of the West (Senshö 
Murakami and Köyö Sakaino: Bukkyé Ronrigaku, Tokyo, Heigo Shuppansha, 1918). Buddhist syllogism was dis- 
cussed by Shóhó Takemura, Bukkyögaku Kenkyu, No. 21, Oct. 1964, 23-40. 

Dignäga’s theory of perception was discussed by Stcherbatsky in Taishö Daigaku Gakuhö, April 1930, pp. 42 
ff. Dignaga owed some of his ideas to Bhartrhari (H. Nakamura: Vedanta Tetsugaku no etc. pp. 25-33). Shöhö 
Takemura, Tetsugaku Kenkyü, No. 396, 47-62; also, IBK. vol. 3, No. 1, 255-259. Unrai Bunshü, 31 f.; 923 f. On 
Hsüan-tsang's scholarship of logic, cf. B. Tejima, Shäkyö Kenkyü, NS. vol. IV, No. 5, 57 f. 

2 Dignága's works were examined by E. Frauwallner, WZKSO. III, 1959, 83-164; Hajime Nakamura in his 
appendix to the second edition of Hakuju Ui: Jinna Chosaku no Kenkyü, Iwanami Press, op. cit., 1979. 

3 Sanskrit fragments of Dignäga’s works were collected and studied (S. C. Vidyabhushana: HIL. pp. 273- 
288; H. N. Randle: Fragments from Dinnäga, The Royal Asiatic Society, London, 1926). Some more fragments 
were collected, identified and translated into Japanese. H. Ui: ITK. vol. 5, pp. 505-694; H. Nakamura in 
S. Miyamoto: Bukkyé no Konponshinri, Tokyo, Sanseidö, 1956, pp. 299-329; Yüshö Miyasaka in ZBK. vol. 6, No. 
1, 1958, pp. 23-33, and translated into English by Masaaki Hattori in JBK. vol. 7, No. !, 1958, pp. 325-330. 
Most of the Sanskrit fragments found by Ui and Miyasaka were reexamined by H. Nakamura in the footnotes 
of the Japanese translation of Tz’u-én’s Commentary on the Nyäyapravesaka in Kokuyaku Issaikyó, 1958. 

4 Partial Sanskrit restoration was edited by H. R. Rangaswami Iyengar, Mysore, 1930, Mysore University 
Publication. Annotations on part of the text were given hy S. Takemura in Ryükoku Daigaku Ronshü, No. 351, 
1956, pp. 45-61. The concept of pramäna-phala-vyavasthä was discussed by Y. Miyasaka in IBK. vol. 8, No. 1, 1960, 
pp. 43-48. Cf. Takemura in Bukkyögaku Kenkyu, No. 6, pp. 32 f.; IBK. vol. 5, No. 1, 1957, pp. 91 f. S. Ibara in 
Tetsugaku Nenpo (pub. by Kyüshü Univ.) No. 14, p. 101 £.; S. Watanabe in Bukkyö Kenkyä, I, 3, p. 101. The Tibetan 
text of the Pramänasamuccaya was discussed in relation to the Nydya-mukha by Shóhó Takemura in JBK. vol. 5, 
No. 1, Jan. 1957, pp. 91-101. The structure of the chapter on perception in the Pramdnasamuccaya and the 
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to scholars in general. Jinendrabuddhi (early 8th A.D.) wrote a commentary on it (Visala- 
malavati näma Pramänasamuccayatikä) .® 

2. Nyäyamukha. 

This text deals chiefly with forms of argumentation. This exists only in two Chinese 
versions by Hsüan-tsang and by I-tsing, which are not much different from each other.® 


Pramäna-värttika was discussed by Hiromasa Tosaki in ZBK. vol. 10, No. 1, Jan. 1962, pp. 274-277. Portions were 
translated into Japanese by Hidenori Kitagawa in Kodaigaku, vol. 8, No. 2, pp. 176-189; Nagoya Ronshü, No. 21, 
March 1959, p. 57 f.; No. 24, 1960, pp. 25 ff.; No. 27, 1961, pp. 55 ff. Shóhó Takemura, Ryükoku Daigaku Ronshü, 
No. 351, March 1956. The Tibetan version was restored into Sanskrit (ed. by H. R. Rangaswami Iyengar, 
Mysore, 1930, Mysore University Publication). The outline of the text was given by S. Takemura, Bukkyógaku 
Kenkyü, No. 6, 32 f. Randle: Fragments, p. 5, n. 3; pp. 6-8. The first chapter was translated into Eng. by H. 
Kitagawa in Bulletin of the University of Osaka Prefecture, Series C, vol. 7, May 1959, pp. I ff. 

In the Pramäna-samuccaya 1, Dignäga criticized the theory of perception by the Vaisesikas (Masaaki Hattori in 
MIKiot. No. 2, Sept. 1961, pp. 23-30). 

Dignäga, On Perception, being the Pratyaksapariccheda of Dignága's Pramänasamuccaya from the Sanskrit Fragments and 
the Tibetan Versions. Translated and annoted by Masaaki Hattori, Cambridge, Mass., Harvard University Press, 
1968. Reviewed by K. N. Upadhyaya, PhREW. vol. XX, No. 2, April 1970, 195-196; by T. Vetter, HJ. vol. 
XIII, No. 1, 1971, 52-53; by H. Kitagawa, Suzuki Nenpö, Nos. 5-7, 1968-1970, 87-90. 

The portion of the theory of pratyaksa by the Vaisesikas in the Pramänasamuccaya was translated into Japanese 
by Yüshó Miyasaka, Mikkyö Bunka, No. 34, June 1956, 44-53. 

The Pramánasamuccaya I, 4: Vaisesikamatavicära was translated into Japanese by Masaaki Hattori in M/Kiot. 
No. 3, June 1962, pp. 39-57. The Pramänasamuccaya I, 3: Nyäyamatavicära was translated into English by Masa- 
aki Hattori in M/Kiot. No. 3, June 1962, pp. 7-18. 

The theory of the three kinds of inference of the Nyäya school was refuted by Dignäga in this work. (H. Kita- 
gawa, in Bunka, vol. 21, No. 6, Dec. 1957, pp. 61-74.) The theory of inference in this work was translated and 
discussed by H. Kitagawa in Töhögaku, 1959, pp. 143 ff. ; Shëkyë Kenkyü, vol. 32, No. 1, Nr. 157, Dec. 1958, pp. 100 
f. Nagoya Univ. Comm. Vol., pp. 161-188. Kawai Itsuji Sensei Ranjuhöshö Shiju Kinen Ronbunshü, 1960, pp. 1 ff. Dig- 
näga’s theory of the nine groups of hetu in the Pramänasamuccaya was discussed by Hidenori Kitagawa in Shükyó 
Kenkyü, vol. 35, No. 2 (Nr. 169), Oct. 1961, pp. 85-97. The theory of knowledge of Dignäga was fully discussed 
by M. Hattori in Tetsugaku Kenkyü, No. 462, pp. 34 ff.; No. 463, pp. 28 ff. The problems of word, existence and 
apoha were discussed by Shóren Ibara in Tetsugaku Nenpö, vol. 14. His criticism of the Mimamsaka theory is set 
forth in the first chapter of this work. (Masaaki Hattori [in Eng.] in ZBK. vol. 9, No. 2, 1961, pp. [40]-[53].) 
The portion of refuting the Sämkhya theory of perception was edited in Tibetan and translated into, Eng. by M. 
Hattori in Bulletin of the University of Osaka Prefecture, Series C, vol. 8, May 1960. The portion refuting the theory 
o. perception in the Vädavidhi was explained by M. Hattori in Shükyö Kenkyü, vol. 34, No. 2 (Nr. 165), Nov. 1960, 
pp. 43 f. The relationship with the anumdna theory of the Vaisesikas, discussed by M. Hattori, WZKSO, Band 
XVI, 1972, S. 169-180. Kitagawa's studies have been put together in book form. Hidenori Kitagawa: Indo Koten 
Ronrigaku no Kenkyü. Jinna no Taikei (Studies on the classical logic of India. The system of Dignaga), Tokyo, 
Suzuki Research Foundation, March 1965, iv+ 584 pp. This includes an edition of the Tibetan texts of the 
Pramänasamuccaya. Reviewed by S. Yamaguchi, Suzuki Nenpö, No. 2, March 1965, 78-81. Cf. Watanabe, Bukkyö 
Kenkyü, 1, 3, 101. Shöhö Takemura: Bukkyó Ronrigaku no Kenkyu ((ASESSEAEODIZe Studies on Buddhist logic, 
Kyoto, Hyakkaen, 1968) comprises his studies on the Pramänasamuccaya. Other works mentioned in Section 3. 

[Western studies] 

D. Chatterji, ABORI. XI, p..195 f. E. Frauwallner: Zu den Fragmenten buddhistischer Logiker im Nyäya- 
varttikam, WZKM. 40, S. 281 f. Kuppuswamy: Problems of Identity, JORM. I, pp. 191 f. Cf. Winternitz III, 
467. Pramánasamuccaya was discussed in E. Frauwallner's Materialien zur ältesten Erkenntnislehre der Karmamimämsä 
(Osterreichische Akademie der Wissenschaften, 1968), 62-103. 

5 Cf. K. Hasuba in Yamaguchi Comm. Vol., pp. 205-212. 

6 Nyäyamukha of Dign4ga .... after Chinese and Tibetan materials. Tr. by G. Tucci. Heidelberg, 1930, Materi- 
alien zur Kunde des Buddhismus, Heft 15. Cf. Winternitz III, S. 467. Translated into Japanese with explanations 
by Genmyó Hayashi, in KIK. Ronshübu, vol. I. Translated into Japanese with critical studies (H. Ui: ITK. 
vol. 5, pp. 505-694). More freely translated, H. Ui: 7y6 no Ronri. Sanskrit fragments were collected and trans- 
lated into Japanese by H. Ui, /TK. vol. 5; by H. Nakamura in Miyamoto: Bukkyé no Konpon Shinri, pp. 300- 
329, and by Miyasaka, JBK. vol. 6, No. 1, 1958, pp. 30-33. His logical theory was examined by means of 
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On the Nyáyamukha a scholar named Báhuleya wrote a commentary, and he is called 
Nyäyamukhatikäkäara. His opinions are cited in Manorathanandin’s Pramänavarttikavrtti. 
He lived prior to Dharmakırti.® 

3. Hetucakramrnaya. 

This exists in the Tibetan version alone.” 

4. Hetucakradamaru. 

This exists in the Tibetan version alone.? 

Sankarasvàmin's? Nydyapravefaka!? is a brief introduction to Dign4ga’s logic. It exists 
in the Sanskrit original and in the Tibetan!! and Chinese versions. In China!? and Japan 
this work was regarded as almost the only authority and was studied in more detail by 
traditional scholars of Buddhist logic.!? 


symbolic logic by H. Nakamura: Buddhist logic etc. (in Eng.), IBK. vol VII, No. 1, 1958, pp. 1-21; and by 
Takehiro Sueki, ZBK. vol. 5, No. 1, pp. 160-161. 

6’ Shigeaki Watanabe, Okuda Comm. Vol., pp. 973-985. 

? Restored into Sanskrit with English translation by D. Chatterji, JHQ. UX, 1933, 266-272; cf. pp. 511 £. 

8 Tohoku Catalogue, No. 4209. Translated into Japanese by Shóhó Takemura, Bukkyögaku Kenkyü, No. 89, pp. 
100-110. Cf. Hajime Sakurabe in 7ökai Bukkyö, No. 2, pp. 33 ff. 

9 A logician who is called Sankarasvämin is cited in the Nydyamafjari. Mentioned by H. G. Narahari, Mishra 
Comm. Vol., 113. 

10 [Edition in the West] 

The Nyäyapravesa, Part 1, Sanskrit Text with Commentaries, ed. by Anandshankar B. Dhruva, Baroda, Oriental 
Institute, 1930, GOS. No. XXXVIH, Part 2, Tibetan Text, ed. by Vidhushekhara Bhattacharyya, Baroda, 
Central Library, 1927, GOS. No. XXXIX. 

N. D. Mironov: Nydyapravesa 1, Sanskrit Text, edited and reconstructed, T'oung Pao, Leiden 1931, pp. 1 ff. 

[Western studies] 7 

Winternitz III, S. 467; G. Tucci: Notes on the Nyäyapravefa by Sankarasvämin, JRAS. 1931, pp. 381 f. M. I. 
Tubjanski: On the authorship of Nydyapravesa, Bull. de l' Acad. des Sc. de l'URSS, 1926. V. Bhattacharyya: The 
Nyäyapravefa of Dinnäga, JHQ. III, 1927. 

N. D. Mironov: Dign4aga’s Nydyapravefa and Haribhadra’s Commentary on it, Festschrift Garbe, 37-46. 

Highly technical studies were launched in the following work. (R. S. Y. Chi, WES: Buddhist Formal Logic. 
Part I: A Study of Digndga's Hetucakra and K'uei-chi's Great Commentary on the Nyäyapravesa, Royal Asiatic Society. 
Agency: Luzac, 1969. Reviewed by Jacques May, T'oung Pao, vol. LIX, 1973, pp. 346-351; by Douglas Duns- 
more Daye, PREW, vol. XXIII, No. 4, Oct. 1973, pp. 525-535; The Journal of Symbolic Logic, vol. 37, No. 2, June 
1972, pp. 437-438. 

[Japanese works] 

The Chinese version of the Nydyapravefaka by Hsüan-tsang was translated into Japanese by Genmyó Hayashi, 
in KIK. Ronshübu, 1. The Sanskrit original was edited and translated into Japanese by H. Ui (Bukkyö Ronrigaku, 
pp. 357 ff.) The Chinese commentary was translated into Japanese by H. Nakamura in KIK. Wakan Senjutsu, 
Ronshübu, vol. 23. Concerning the content, cf. H. Ui: ITK. vol. 1, pp. 255 ff., (on viruddha) 415 ff. Formerly, 
A. B. Keith (HQ. vol. 4, 1928, pp. 14 ff.) took this text for a work of Dignäga, but this is wrong. (Cf. G. Tucci, 
JRAS. 1928, pp. 7 f. H. Ui: Bukkyö Ronrigaku, pp. 309 ff. ; H. Ui: Vaisesika Philosophy, p. 68, n.) About the Tibetan 
version, cf. H. Ui: ITK. vol. 1, pp. 415 ff. Fragments of Mon-ki's commentary on the Nyäyapravesaka were found 
in Tung-Huang. Shóhó Takemura, Bukkyögaku Kenkyü, Nos. 25 and 26, May 1968, 163-189. 

11 The Tibetan translator interpreted sentences of the Nydyapravesaka in a different way from Hsüan-tsang, the 
Chinese translator and Chi-én, his disciple, in many passages. Shöhö Takemura in ZBK. vol. 11, Jan. 1963, pp. 
56-65. 

12 Tz'u-ên’s Commentary on the Nydyapravefaka. Translated into Japanese by H. Nakamura, in KIK. Ron- 
shübu, vol. 23, Nov. 1958. This was regarded as the most authoritative text of Buddhist logic among the Chinese 
and Japanese. Hsiian-tsang’s Chinese translation has some mistakes, which betrays that he could not fully under- 
stand the text. (Sh6k6 Watanabe in Fukui Hakushi Shöju Kinen T6yó Shisö Ronshi, Nov. 1960, pp. 759 ff.) The 
features of the logic of Hsüan-tsang were discussed by Bunsó Tejima, in Shükyö Kenkyü, NS. vol. 4, No. 5, pp. 57 ff. 

13 'I"zu-én's authoritative work was commented upon by a Japanese monk, Zenshu, in his Immyóronsho Myötösho, 
12 vols., which was written in Chinese and translated into Japanese by Shökö Watanabe, in KIK. Ronshobu, vols. 


20. Dharmakirti! 


The logic and epistemology (really fused together) of Dignága was elaborated by Dhar- 
makirti (c. 650). Among Indian and Tibetan thinkers he was regarded as the representa- 
tive Buddhist philosopher. Dharmakirti’s teacher was I$varasena, whose theory was criti- 
cized by Dharmakirti.? Dharmakirti’s major works are as follows:? 

l.. Nydyabindu.^ 

This is an introductory work to his logical and epistemological thought. It exists in the 


21, 22; (2nd revised ed., 1959, 1960). Some legends in this work were discussed by Yusen Inaya in Mikkyö Bunka, 
No. 57, pp. 63 ff. Cf. Sadajiro Sugiura and Edgar Arthur Singer, Jr., eds., Hindu Logic as Preserved in China and 
Japan, Philadelphia, University of Pennsylvania, 1900. 

Buddhist logic in Japan, especially of Hötan, was discussed by Shóhó Takemura, Ryükoku Daigaku Ronshü, 
No. 394, 30-52. 

Works by Kairei Kishigami (1839-1885) as a scholar of Indian logic are discussed by Kyöshun Tödö, Jodo 
Shügaku Kenkyü, No. 4, 1969, 249-294. 

1 The life of Dharmakirti is discussed by Hajime Nakamura, Miyamoto (ed.) : Bukkyé no Konpon Shinri, 342-343. 
On his thought, cf. supra. 

Hemanta Kumar Ganguli: Philosophy of Logical Construction, Calcutta, Sanskrit Pustak Bhandar, 1963. This is 
an examination of logical atomism and logical positivism in the light of the philosophies of Bhartrhari, Dharma- 
kirti and Prajnakaragupta. Reviewed by M. Scaligero, EW. vol. 15, 1965, 377-378. 

2 Ernst Steinkellner, WZKSO. Band X, 1966, 73-85. 

3 About Dharmakirti’s date, cf. H. Nakamura: Shoki no Vedanta Tetsugaku, Tokyo, Iwanami, 1950, pp. 102 
ff, Nakamura’s discussion on Safkara’s citation of Dharmakirti’s verses was admitted by D.H.H. Ingalls in 
PAEW. vol. 3, No. 4, 1954, p. 300. The date of Dharmakirti was discussed by L. Joshi (Studies in the Buddhistic Cul- 
ture of India, Delhi etc.: M. Banarsidass, 1967, 427—438). A detailed study on Dharmakirti's works is:—E. 
Frauwallner: Die Reihenfolge und Entstehung der Werke Dharmakirtis, Festschrift Weller, 142-154. 

4 [Editions] 

Nyäyabindu and Nyäyabindulikä, ed. by P. Peterson, Bibl. Ind. 

Nydyabindu and Nyäyabindutikä, ed. by Th. Stcherbatsky, Bibliotheca Buddhica, VII, Petrograd, 1918. Reprint: 
Biblio Verlag, Osnabrück, 1970. 

Nyaya Bindu by Dharma Kirti with a commentary of Shridharmottaracharya, ed. by Chandra Shekhar Shastri—with 
his own Sanskrit notes, Hindi translation and preface. Benares, Chowkhamba Sanskrit Series Office, 1924. 
Kashi Sanskrit Series, No. 22. 

Sri P. I. Tarkas: Nydyabindu and Nyäyabindutikä, Nütana Sanskrit Granthamälä of Akola, 1952. 

[The last two are substantially the same as Stcherbatsky’s edition. The most recent edition was edited with 
Dharmottarapradipa, infra]. 

[Edition of the Tibetan version] 

Tibetan tr. ed. by Th. Stcherbatsky, BB. VIII, St. Petersbourg, 1904. Reprint: Biblio Verlag, Osnabrück, 
1970. 

[Indices] 

Satis Chandra Vidyabhushana: A Bilingual Index to the Nyäyabindu, Bibliotheca Indica, Calcutta 1917. (An 
Index to the Sanskrit original and Tibetan version.) 

Th. Stcherbatsky and E. Obermiller: Indices verborum Sanskrit- Tibetan and Tibetan-Sanskrit to the Nyäyabindu of 
Dharmakirti and the Nyäyabindusikä of Dharmottara, BB. XXIV, Leningrad, 1927; XXV, 1928. 

[Translation] 

Th. Stcherbatsky: Buddhist Logic, vol. II, Leningrad, 1930. 

[Western studies] 

In the West, Stcherbatsky’s translation and exposition are most authoritative. Th. Stcherbatsky: Erkennt- 
nistheorie und Logik nach der Lehre der späteren Buddhisten, übersetzt von O. Strauss aus dem Russischen, München- 
Neubiberg, Oskar Schloss, 1924; also, La théorie de la connaissance et la logique chez les buddhistes tardifs, traduit par 
T. de Manziarly et P. Masson-Oursel, Paris, 1926. Also, Buddhist Logic, 2 vols., Bibliotheca Buddhica, Leningrad, 
1930, 1932. Reprint: The Hague, Mouton, 1958. Cf. Poussin, MCB. vol. 1,1932, 413-416. Stcherbatsky: Rapports 
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Sanskrit original and in the Tibetan version. On this work the following commentaries 
were written:5 


a. Vinitadeva: Nydyabindu-tikd.6 An introductory, explanative work. 

b. Sàntabhadra: (The title unknown). 

c. Dharmottara (730-800 A.D.): Nydyabindu-tikd. He lived in Kashmir." On this 
work Mallavädın, a Jain, wrote a subcommentary (at the end of the 8th century 
A.D.) called Nydyabindutikd-tippayi.2 Durveka (at the end of the 10th and the first 
quarter of the 11th century) also wrote a subcommentary called Dharmottarapradipa 
on the Nyäyabindutikä by Dharmottara.? The 7ütparya-nibandhana-tippaga (anony- 
mous) is another commentary on the latter. Its Sanskrit original was found 
(unpublished). 

d. Jinamitra: Nydyabindu-pindártha. 

e. Kamalaslla: Nydyabindupirvapaksesamksipta.’® 

2. Pramänavärttika.!! 


entre la théorie bouddhique de la connaissance et l'enseignement des autres écoles philosophiques de l'Inde, 
Louvain, Bureau du Muséon, 1904. T. Vetter: Erkenntnisproblem bei Dharmakirti. Sitzungsberichte der Oster- 
reichischen Akademie der Wissenschaften, Philosophisch-historische Klasse, Wien, 1964. Cf. Winternitz: Bd. 3, 
S. 468. Otto Strauss: Indische Philosophie, S. 215 f. Satkari Mookerjee: The Buddhist Philosophy of Universal Flux, 
Calcutta, University of Calcutta, 1935. A.B. Keith: Buddhist Philosophy, pp. 308 ff. E. Frauwallner: Apohalehre, 
WZKM. 39, 1932, S. 247 f.; 40, 1935, S. 93 f. K. B. Pathak: Dharmakirti’s trilakganahetu attacked by Pätra- 
kesari and defended by Santaraksita, ABORI. XII, 1932, pp. 71 f. 

[Japanese Studies] 

The Sanskrit text was translated into Japanese with Dharmottara's commentary, cf. Shökö Watanabe, in Chizan 
Gakuhö, N. S. vol. 9, pp. 96 ff.; vol. 10, pp. 81 f£.; vol. 11, pp. 142 ff.; vol. 13, pp. 129 ff. In Japan there are some 
expositions: Sh6k6 Watanabe, in Bukkyö Daigaku Koza; also, in Shinkö, vol. 7, No. 13; also in Sekai Seishinshi Koza, 
published by Risösha; H. Ui: Bukkyd Ronrigaku, pp. 325 ff.; Mochizuki: Bukkyó Daijiten, p. 4613. Akinobu Ouchi: 
Some remarks on the Nyäyabindu and the Dharmottarapradipa, JBK. vol. XVI, No. 1, Dec. 1967, 126-127. 

5 On the details, cf. H. Nakamura, in Miyamoto: Konpon Shinri, pp. 343 f. 

6 Tibetan translation of the Nyäyabindu of Dharmakirti with the commentary of Vinitadeva [Sanskrit text of tikä lost], ed. 
with appendices by L. de la Vallée Poussin, Calcutta, 1908-13. Bibl. Ind. 171. 

Vinitadeva's Nydyabindutiké was translated into Japanese by Shókó Watanabe, Acta Indologica, Y, Naritasan, 
1970, pp. 241-303. 

7 Hultzsch, ZDMG. 69, 1915, 278 f.; Vidyabhushana, HIL. 150; 329 f. ; Winternitz. III, 468. 

8 (Edition] 

The Npdyabindujikatippani, ed. by Th. Stcherbatsky, Bibliotheca Buddhica XI, St. Petersburg, 1909. Re- 
print: Biblio Verlag, Osnabrück, 1970. 
[Studies] 

Cf. Winternitz III, S. 468. Peterson, JBBRAS. 17, 1889, part II, p. 47 ff. K. B. Pathak, JBRAS. 18, 1891, 1892, 
88 ff., 229. G. Bühler, WZKM. 10, 1896, 329 f.; H. Nakamura, Miyamoto (ed.): Bukky6 no Konpon Shinri, 344. 

9 Pandita Durveka Misra’s Dharmottarapradipa, edited by Dalsukhbhai Malvania, Patna, K. P. Jayaswal 
Research Institute, 1955. Reviewed by J. W. de Jong, HIJ. WI, 1959, 151-158. The Dharmottarapradipa by 
Durvekamisra throws new light in elucidating dubious passages of the Ny4yabindu. Akinobu Ouchi, 1BK. vol. 16, 
No. 1, Dec. 1967, 126-127. 

19 Hiromasa Tosaki in IBK. vol. 8, No. 1, 1960, p. 140 f. 

11 [Editions] 

Pramánavárttikam by Äcärya Dharmakirti, edited by Rahula Sänkrtyäyana (Appendix to the Journal of the 
Bihar and Orissa Research Society, vol. XXIV, parts I-II, March-June 1938). 

The Sanskrit text and its Tibetan version of the Pramänavärtiika-kärikä were edited by Yüshó Miyasaka, Acta 
Indologica (Narita-san), II, 1971-72, pp. 1-206. An index to this work, Acta Indologica, III, 1974, pp. 1-150. 
(A very elaborate work.) 

[Western studies] 
E. Frauwallner: Beiträge zur Apohalehre (WZKM. XXXVII, 1930, S. 259 £.; XXXIX, 1932, S. 249 f.; XL, 
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This is a treatise elaborating on the thought in the Pramdnasamuccaya. This exists in 
the Sanskrit original and the Tibetan version. On this work the following commentaries 
or explanatory works were composed and conveyed in Sanskrit :!2 

a. Pramánavárttika-ortti.)? The author's own commentary on the first chapter. On 

this commentary there is a subcommentary by Karnakagomin.'4 
b. Devendrabuddhi: Pramänavärttika-vrtti. Devendrabuddhi was a disciple of 
Dharmakirti. He wrote a commentary on the second through the fourth chapters 
of the Pramänavärttika. His commentary is a continuation of Dharmakirti's own 
commentary, and has the same title as the one by his master (Pramänavärttikavriti) 15 

c. Prajnakaragupta (c. 700): Pramdnavérttikabhdsya (or  Vürttikülankara).9 This 
is a commentary on the II-IV chapters of the Pramänavärttika, i.e. on the chapters 
which Dharmakirti himself did not write commentaries on. It includes summary 
verses (alankära) by Prajiäkaragupta himself. 


1935, S. 51 £.; XLIV, 1937, S. 233 £.). Vidhushekhara Bhattacharyya: Gunaratna's Tarkarahasyadipikä and Dhar- 
makirti's Pramdnavarttika, IHQ . 16, pp. 143-144. The framework of the Pramänavärtiika, Book 1, was explained by 
M. Nagatomi, JAOS. vol. 79, 1959, 263-266. Verses 177-183 of the pratyaksa chapter of the Pramänavärttika 
were discussed hy Hiromasa Tosaki, JBK. vol. 15, No. 2, March 1967, 265-267. S. Mookerjee and H. Nagasaki: 
The Pramánavarttikam of Dharmakirti, The Nava Nälandä Mahävihära Research Publication, vol. IV, Patna, 1964. 
This is the translation of the first 53 verses with Dharmakirti’s own commentary. E. Steinkellner and S. Kumoi, 
Buddhist Seminar, No. 7, May 1968, 76-78. 

(Japanese studies] 

Yenshó Kanakura: Indo Seishin Bunka no Kenkyü, Tokyo Baifükan, 1944, pp. 355-396. The notion of pratyaksa 
in this work was carefully discussed by Y. Miyasaka, JBK. vol. 5, No. 2, 1957, pp. 71-81; and, in connection with 
the Pramänasamuccaya, by Hiromasa Tosaki in ZBK. vol. 10, No. 1, 1962, p. 274 f. He admitted only six vijfiánas 
and not älayavijnäna. The chapter of pratyaksa of the Pramänavärttika was translated by Hiromasa Tosaki in 
Kyüshü Daigaku Tetsugaku Nempö, No. 24, Oct. 1962, pp. 137-172; Oct. 1964, pp. 73-105; Higata Comm. Vol., June 
1964; Ohyama Comm. Vol., pp. 299-309; Mikkyó Bunka, Nos. 71 and 72, 1965, pp. 139-149; Tsukushi Jogakuen 
Tanki Daigaku Kiyö (Journal of Chikushi Jogakuen Junior College), No. 1, March 1966, 15-30; No. 4, March 
1969, 39-64; March 1971, 23-57; March 1972, 1-27. Finally in book form, H. Tosaki: Bukkyö Ninshikiron no Ken- 
kyl (L3) EE BBS OO SHE Studies on Buddhist Epistemology), vol. I, Tokyo, Daito Shuppansha, 1978. (Dharma- 
kirti's theory on pratyaksa is translated into Japanese.) Dignäga’s view on pratyaksabhása and Dharmakirti’s inter- 
pretation of it were discussed by Masaaki Hattori in Ashikaga Zemba Comm. Vol., pp. 122-128 (in Eng.). In the 
Pramänavärttika, non-existence of a thing (anupalabdhi) can not be an object of perception. (S. Ibara in IBK. vol. 
3, No. 1, p. 90 f.) Cf. H. Nakamura, in Miyamoto (ed.): Bukkyé no Konpon Shinri, 344—345. The Pramänasiddhi- 
pariccheda of the Pramänavärttika was discussed by Toshihiko Kimura, Ronshü (Published by Téhoku Association 
for Indology and Study of Religion), No. 2, 1969, 54-68, and JBK. vol. XX, No. 1, Dec. 1971, 313-320. 

12 According to a paper read by Mr. Toshihiko Kimura at a conference of the Téhoku Association for Indolo- 
gical and Religious Studies at Sendai, 1965. The commentaries are mentioned in detail by H. Nakamura in 
Miyamoto: Konpon Shinri, pp. 344 f. 

13 Tohoku Catalogue, No. 4216. Svdrthénumdna-pariccheda by Dharmakirti, edited by Palsukhbhai Malvania, 
Hindu Vishvavidyalaya Nepal Rajya Sanskrit Series, vol. II. Varanasi, 1959. 

14 Pramäna-Värttikam of Dharmakirti. Svärthänumäna--pariccheda, with the author's Vrtti and Subcommentary of Karna- 
kagomin, ed. by R. Sänkrtyäyana. Allahabad, Kitab Mahal, 1949. 

Pramänavärttikam (svärthänumänaparicchedah), svopajhävrttyä Karnakagomiviracitaya tattikayä ca sahitam 
(together with the autocommentary on it composed by Karnakagomin); edited by Rähula Sankrtyayana, Alla- 
habad, 1943. Of this edition, only the Karnakagomin’s commentary is reliable. The autocommentary is the 
editor’s restorational Sanskrit. 

15 E. Frauwallner, WZKSO. IV, 1960, 119-123. 

16 Cf. Töhoku Catalogue, No. 4221. 

[Edition] 

Pramánavárttikabhàshyam or Väritikälankärah of Prajnakaragupta (being a commentary on Dharmakirti's 

Pramánavárttikam), edited by Tripifakächärya Rähula Sänkrtyäyana, Patna, Kashi Prasad Jayaswal Research 
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d. Manorathanandin: Vytti on Pramánavárttika," There is no Tibetan version, nor 
Chinese one. 

e. Säkyamati: Pramänavärttika-tikä. Its fragments are cited by Haribhadra, a 
Jain scholar.!? 

(A chronological table of commentaries on the Pramänavärttika-kärikäs.)? 


(1) Dharmakirti's Pramänavärttikakärikä®! 
(c. 650) 
[2-3-1-4] [1] [2-3-4] [2-3-4] [3] [2 partially] 


(2) Dharmakirti's own 
commentary (szavriti)?? 


(c. 655)—— (3) Devendrabuddhi’s 
| 


Tika® 
(4) Sàkyamati's (c. 660) 
⁄ Tika 
of (c. 690) 
we __-(6) Prajfiakaragupta’s 
/ eee Bhäsya (Alankára) 
ER (c. 700) 
(5) Karnakagomin’s Be 
Tikä P. A 
(c. 720) ı (7) Ravigupta’s 
(8) Jinas | Tikata 
Tika*® M. (9 cent.) 
(10 cent.) "S 
(11) Manorathanandin's (9) Yamäri’s (10) JAänasrimitra’s 
Vrtti Tika Suparisuddhä®® Vyakhyana®* 
(11 cent.) (11 cent.) (11 cent.) 


Institute, 1953. (Reviewed by E. Frauwallner, JAOS. vol. 77, 1957, 58-60; by V. Krishnamacharya, Adyar LB. 
vol. XX, 1956, 194-198.) 

Rähula SankrtyAyana: Indices to Pramäna-värttika Bhäshya of Prajilakaragupta, Patna, K. P. Jayaswal Research 
Institute, 1957. 

Prajnakaragupta’s Alamkära on Pramänavärliika, partly translated by Shigeaki Watanabe, Journal of Naritasan 
Institute for Buddhist Studies, No. 1, 1976, pp. 367-400. 

1? Dharmakirti's Pramänavärttika, with a commentary by Manorathanandin, edited by Rähula Sänkrtyäyana, 
Appendix to The Journal of the Bihar and Orissa Society, vol. 24, 1938; vol. 26, 1940. 

In the spaces of Vibhüticandra's manuscript are observed many footnotes, which were also published in this 
edition. Dr. Erich Frauwallner reported that the greater part of these footnotes were consistent word by word 
with the sentences of Devendrabuddhi’s commentary. See the Wiener Zeitschrift für die Kunde Süd- und Ostasiens, 
Band 4, S. 119 ff. 

18 Tohoku, No. 4220; Peking, No. 5718. 

19 E, Frauwallner: Zu den Fragmenten buddhistischer Autoren in Haribhadra's Anekantajayapatákà, WZKM. 
XLIV, 1937, S. 65 í. 

?0 According to the table by Mr. T. Kimura with slight modification. 

21 The Pramánavüritikam by Ácárya Dharmakirti, edited by Rähula Sankrtyayana, Appendix to The Journal of 
the Bihar and Orissa Research Society, vol. 24, 1938; vol. 26, 1940. ( Tohoku No. 4210; Peking, No. 5709.) 
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Every line denotes the relation of commenting, and every dotted line shows the relation 
of high esteem or citing immediately. The numbers mentioned on the highest line show 
the chapters of the Pramänavärttikakärikä, which were commented upon. 

Dharmakirti admitted only two kinds of valid knowledge, i.e. direct perception and 
inference, in the Pramágavàarttika.?? He asserted in the Pramänavärttika that in the function 
of manovijüüna cognition and the cognized belong to different moments. This theory was 
ascribed to the Sautrantikas by others.? Dharmakirti, in his Pramänavärttika, adopted 
the theory of realism (Sautrantika) that conglomerations of atoms are objects of cognition 
from the viewpoint of daily life. This thought is shared by Bhavaviveka also.9 Dharma- 
kirti's theory of cause and effect was criticized by Haribhadra in his Aloka.*! 

3. Pramánaviniícaya. This is an epitome of the Pramänavärttika. Substantially, it is 
not much different from the latter. It exists in the Tibetan version alone.?? 

4. Hetubindu.9 This work exists only in the Tibetan version. Arcata (c. 700-750) 
wrote a commentary on it. 

5. Sambandhapariksä.* This work exists in the Tibetan version, and its Sanskrit 


22 Tohoku, No. 4216; Peking, No. 5717 a. Raniero Gnoli (ed.): The Pramánavárttikam of Dharmakirti. The First 
Chapter with the Autocommentary, Serie Orientale Roma XXIII, Roma, ISMEO, 1960. Reviewed by J. F. Staal, 
JAOS. vol. 84, 1964, pp. 91-92; by E. Conze, RAS. 1961, 144; E. Frauwallner, WZKSO. V, 1961, 168-169. 
Cf. BSOAS. vol. XXVI, 1963, 483-484. 

?3 Tohoku, No. 4217; Peking, No. 5717 b. Devendrabuddhi was a personal disciple of Dharmakirti. (E. Frau- 
wallner, in WZKSO. vol. 4, 1960, pp. 119-123.) 

24 Tohoku, No. 4225; Peking, No. 5722. 

25 Tohoku, No. 4222; Peking, No. 5720. 

26 Tohoku, No. 4226; Peking, No. 5723. 

27 Tibetan Sanskrit Work Series vol. 5, JRänasrimitranibandhävali, edited by Anatalal Thakur, Kashi Prasad 
Jayaswal Research Institute, Patna, 1959. 

28 Hiromasa Tosaki in Hikata Comm. Vol., pp. 111-123. 

29 Hiromasa Tosaki in JBK. vol. 12, No. 1, Jan. 1964, pp. 186-189. 

39 Hiromasa Tosaki in IBK. vol. 13, No. 2, March 1965, pp. 187-190. 

31 Hirofusa Amano, IBK. vol. 15, No. 2, March 1967, 104-112. 

32 Tohoku Catalogue, No. 4211. Cf. Isshi Yamada in IBK. vol. 8, No. 2, 1960, pp. 42 ff. Tilmann Vetter: Dharma- 
kirti’s Pramánavinifcayah. 1. Kapitel: Pratyaksam. Einleitung, Text der tibetischen Übersetzung, Sanskritfragmente, 
deutsche Übersetzung, Wien, etc., Herman Bóhlaus Nachf., 1966. Osterreichische Akademie der Wissenschaften, 
Philosophisch-historische Klasse, Sitzungsberichte, 250, Band 3. Abhandlung. Ernst Steinkellner: New Sanskrit- 
Fragments of Pramänaviniscayalı. First Chapter, WZKS. Band XVI, 1972, 199-206. 

33 Tohoku Catalogue, No. 4213. 

[Edition] 

Hetubindutiká of Bhatta. Arcata. Commentary on Hetubindu of Dharmakirti, with the Subcommentary entitled Aloka of 
Durveka Misra, ed. by Pandit Sukhlalji Sanghavi and Muni Shri Jinavijayaji. Gaekwad's Oriental Series, No. 
113, Baroda, Oriental Institute, 1949. 

[Study] 

Y. Miyasaka, IBK. vol. 2, No. 1, pp. 300 ff. 

Ernst Steinkellner: Dharmakirti's Hetubinduh. Teil I: Tibetischer Text und rekonstruierter Sanskrit-Text. Teil 
II: Ubersetzung und Anmerkungen. Osterreichische Akademie der Wissenschaften, Philosophisch-historische 
Klasse, Sitzungsberichte, 252, Band 1, Band 2. Abhandlung. Veróffentlichungen der Kommission ftir Sprachen 
und Kulturen Süd- und Ostasiens, Heft 4, Heft 5, Wien, Herman Bóhlaus Nachf., 1967. 

34 Töhoku Catalogue, No. 4214. Dharmakirti’s Sambandhapariksa, edited and translated into German by E. 
Frauwaliner, WZKM. Band 41, 261-300; MCB. vol. 3, 1934-35, 398. Cf. Y. Kanakura in Shükyö Kenkyü, 1935, 
N. S. vol. 12, No. 3, p. 56 f.; also his Indo Seishin Bunka etc., pp. 360-362. Sambandhapariksä was discussed by 
Munisri Jambüvijayaji, Rajendra Comm. Vol., 714—789. 

35 Stcherbatsky: Buddhist Logic, vol. 1, 37. 
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fragments also have been found. On this work there are two commentaries. 
a. Sambandhapariksd-ortti. Dharmakirti’s own commentary. 
b. Sambandhapariksá-tikd. A commentary by Vinitadeva. 

6. Codand-prakarana. A treatise on the art of carrying on disputations.*® 

7. Santänäntarasidahi. This work argues for the existence of other human existences, 
and sets forth a refutation of solipsism.?5 This exists in the Tibetan version alone. 

8. Vadanydya. It exists only in the Tibetan version. It is reported that recently its 
Sanskrit manuscript has been found. "There are two commentaries on it in Tibetan, the 
Vädanyäyatikä by Vinitadeva and the Vädanyäyavrttivipancitärtha by Säntaraksita. 

There, thus, are at least eight treatises of Dharmakirti. Moreover, Praise Hymns 
(stotras), Tantric texts and poems?? have been ascribed to him.?? He is very often extolled 
as the greatest logician of ancient India. However, none of his works were translated into 
Chinese, and his philosophy was not conveyed to China nor to Japan.“ 

Inheriting the rationalistic attitude of Dignaga, Dharmakirti also acknowledged per- 
ception and inference as the two sources of knowledge, and denied the authority of scriptures 
(argumentum ad verecundiam) ; but in another way, he still admitted Buddha as the source of 
all knowledge.“ 

According to Dharmakirti, every being is transitory,?? and we assume the continuous 
existence of an individual who is nothing but a continuation of moments and who is con- 
structed by our imaginative and discriminative thinking (vikalpita). Objects of inference 
are universals, whereas objects of perception are individuals, which are nothing but mo- 
ments.43 

He distinguished between svabhävänumäna (analytic inference) and kéryalingakam anu- 
mänam (synthetic inference).44 Svabhäva, which is the key-word of Dharmakirti’s philosophy, 
has two meanings. In ontological contexts svabhdva means the power of things as the princi- 
ple of their being, whereas in logical contexts the word means the concept, i.e. the definite 


36 [Edition] 

Samtänäntarasiddhi and Samtänäntarasiddhilikä of Vinitadeva, ed. by Th. Stcherbatsky, Petrograd, 1916. Bibl. Buddh. 
19. 

[Translation] 

Russian translation and interpretation by Th. Stcherbatsky, Petrograd, 1922. An outline (in Eng.) of the 
Santänäntarasiddhi was published by Hidenori Kitagawa in Journal of Greater India Society, vol. XIV, No. 1 (pp. 
55-73) and No. 2. (pp. 97-110): Bunka, vol. XVIII, No. 3, May 1954, pp. 52-65. Later, included in his Indo 
Koten Ronrigaku no Kenkyü, op. cit.. p. 405 f. 

37 Dharmakirti's Vädanyäya, with the Commentary of Säntaraksita, edited by Rähula Sänkrtyäyana, JBORS. 
vol. 21 (1935) ; vol. 22 (1936), part 1. Cf. Tohoku Catalogue, Nos. 4218, 4240, 4239. A. Vostrikov: The Nyayavárttika 
of Uddyotakara and the Vadanydya of Dharmakirti, JHQ. XI, pp. 1 f. H. Nakamura in Miyamoto: Konpon 
Shinri, p. 346. 

38 Dharmakirti, the poet, was discussed by Jun Ohrui, JBK. vol. XIX, No. 2, March 1971, (69)-(73). 

39 H. Nakamura in Miyamoto: Konpon Shinri, pp. 346 f. 

40 Very seldom his name (}:#§) is mentioned in the Chinese Tripitaka. (H. Nakamura, in Miyamoto: Konpon 
Shinri, pp. 347 f.) 

41 Yüshó Miyasaka in IBK. vol. 7, No. 2, 1959, pp. 131 ff. 

4? S. Watanabe in Telsugaku Nenpd, No. 14, pp. 87 ff. The term ‘Arthakriya-karitva’ was admitted by Vedän- 
tins as a Buddhist term denoting the essence of being. (Yoshiró Ködate in IBK. vol. 6, No. 2, 1958, pp. 94 f.) 

43 Töru Makita in ZBK. vol. 1, No. 1, pp. 166 fl. 

44 Inference as classified by Dharmakirti was discussed by S. Mookerjee, Varma Comm. Vol., 63-67. In connec- 


tion with vyäpti the development of sväbhävika-sambandha was traced by G. Oberhammer, WZKSO. VIII, 
1964, 131-181. 
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notional construct (vikalpa) that is related to real things.55 The concept of svabhäva- 
pratibandha implies ontological basis of inference.^8 

He sets forth svärthänumäna and parärthänumäna.” The new form of the ksani- 
katvänumäna is Dharmakirti's own achievement, and there are different stages of the ksani- 
katvänumäna with Dharmakirti. Non-perception (anupalabdhi) was limited to only 
purely epistemological significance.*? His philosophy was often referred to and severely 
criticized by later Brahmanistic scholars.9? The relation between subject and object in 
cognition (pramäna-phalavyavasthä) is a secondary one.?! "The theory of identity of pramäna 
and pramäna-phala set forth by Dignäga and Dharmakirti seems to have derived from the 
Sautrantikas.5? With Dharmakirti arthakriyá meant epistemologically ‘the fulfilment of a 
human purpose’ and ontologically ‘causal power’.5* The argumentation to prove the 
existence of God by Naiyäyikas was refuted by Dharmakirti and his followers.5 Dharma- 
kirti wielded great influence in later non-Buddhist logic.55 


Non-perception (anupalabdhi) was limited to only purely epistemological significance. 
The relation between subject and object in cognition is a secondary one. 

Dharmakirti exerted influence in Indian rhetoric also,°® although his work presupposed 
the existence of Bhamaha, the rhetorician, before him.5’ In the fifth chapter of his Käuyalan- 
kāra Bhamaha sets forth logical theory. Bhämaha criticized the apoha°® theory of Buddhist 
logicians in his Kavydlankara (6.16-19), and he was countercriticized by Säntaraksita in the 
latter's Tattvasamgraha.' Akalanka also criticized Dharmakirti.?! 


45 This is clear in the first chapter of the Pramänasamuccaya. Ernst Steinkellner, WZKS. Band XV, 1971, 179- 
21I. 


1$ R. C. Pandeya: Ontological Basis of the Buddhist Theory of Inference, in a publication of Visvabhärati, 
vol. V, No. 2, Feb. 1969, 26-33. 

4? Dalsukhbhai Malvaniya: Svärthänumäna-Pariccheda by Dharmakirti (Hindu Vishvavidyalaya Nepal Rajya 
Sanskrit Series, vol. 2), Banaras, 1960. Reviewed by E. Frauwallner, WZKSO. V, 1961, 168-169. 

48 Ernst Steinkellner, Festschrift Frauwallner, 361-377. Ksanikatvänumäna was topologically examined by 
Tadashi Tani, IBK. vol. XX, No. 2, March 1972, (110)-(121). 

49 Tsugihiko Yamazaki in Miyamoto Comm. Vol., pp. 65 ff. 

50 The opinions of Dharmakirti were referred to and refuted by Sankara, Suregvara, Anandajfiana, Madhava 
and Sriharsa of the Vedanta school and by Salikanatha and Pärthasärathimisra of the Karmamimämsä school. 
(Y. Kanakura collected Dharmakirti's fragments cited in the works of his antagonists of later days. Tetsugaku 
Zasshi, Sept. 1932, No. 547.) Sankara chiefly attacked Dharmakirti. (H. Nakamura in Tsukamoto Comm. Vol., 
1960.) 

51 Y. Miyasaka in IBK. vol. 8, No. 1, 1960, pp. 43 ff. 

5? Hiromasa Tosaki in JBK. vol. 1, Jan. 1963, pp. 187-190. 

$3 Masatoshi Nagatomi, Raghavan Fel. Vol., 52-72. 

$4 Toshihiko Kimura, JBK. vol. XIX, No. 1, Dec. 1970, 221-229. 

55 In the Pramänamimamsä Hemacandra paid most attention to the Nydya-silira and Dharmakirti’s works. 
(Hójun Nagasaki, IBK. vol. 16, No. I, March 1968, 176-181.) 


88 Shóren Ibara in Chizan Gakuhö, vol. 3, Feb. 1955, pp. 45-52. Anantalal Thakur: Influence of Buddhist 
Logic on Alamkära Sästra, JOI. vol. VII, No. 4. 

5? Cf. Pramänavärttika, 1, 128 b -129 a. 

$8 S. J. Dave, JOL. vol. 10, 1960, 107-122. 

$9 On Dharmakirti’s Apoha, cf. E. Frauwallner, WZKM. Band 37, 259-283; 39, 247-285; 40, 51-94; 42, 
95-102. MCB. vol. 3, 1934-35, 397-398. Dhirendra Sharma, PAEW. vol. XVIII, Nos. 1 and 2, Jan.-April 
1968, 3-10. Dhirendra Sharma: The Differentiation Theory of Meaning in Indian Logic, The Hague, Mouton, 1969. 
This is a study on Apoha. The Apohasiddhi of Ratnakirti was edited and translated into English. 

80 The portion of the Tattuasamgraha criticizing Bhämaha (vv. 1020 ff.) was discussed by Nobuhiko Kobayashi 
in Ashikaga Zemba Comm. Vol., pp. 86-92. 

em J. Shah: Akalanka’s Criticism of Dharmakirti’s Philosophy. A Study, Ahmedabad, L. D. Institute of Indolo- 
gy, . 
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The Philosophy of Dignäga and Dharmakirti has many features in common with 
Ockhamist nominalism of the mediaeval West.” 

Dharmakirti’s follower, Dharmottara (730-800 A.D.), wrote (1) a commentary, Nydya- 
bindutika,®® on the work of his master and (2) an independent work, Ksanabhangasiddhi.®‘ 
Other works by him are: (3) Pramänaviniscaya-tikä, (4) Anyäpoha-prakarana, (5) Paraloka- 
siddhi. These works exist in the Tibetan version. 

In Japan the traditional scholarship of Buddhist logic as was conveyed by Hsüan-tsang 
to China has been preserved up to the present especially in the old capital of Nara. 


62 H. Nakamura: Indo Shisö no Shomondat, pp. 604 ff. 
63 Supra. 


64 E. Frauwallner, in WZKM. 1935, S. 217 ff.; Y. Miyasaka, ZBK. vol. 2, No. I, p. 302. 
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21. Logicians at the Final Stage! 


Later Buddhist philosophers of the Màdhyamika and Yogäcära schools will be discus- 
sed in this section. As later logicians Säntaraksita, Kamalagila (both 8th century), Subha- 
kara (c. 650-750 A.D.), Dharmottara (c. 730-800 A.D.), Pandita-Asoka (9th century), 
Jfiánasribhadra (c. 925), Jitari (c. 940-980 A.D.), Vidyäkarasäntı are well-known. 

‘They were more or less engaged in logical problems such as discussed by the school of 
Dignäga and others. In the Prajfidpradipa of Bhavaviveka the old-style five-membered syllo- 
gism by earlier logicians and the new-style three-membered syllogism of Dharmakirti were 
both resorted to.? Dharmapála followed Bhävaviveka in many respects with regard to ap- 
plication of logical formulas in his Sataka-kärikä-vriti.?’ 

Therc were Buddhist scholars and works of conspicuously logical character as follows: 
Säntaraksita® and Kamalagila, following Dignága's three-propositional syllogism, refuted 
the traditional five-propositional syllogism of the Ny&ya school.4 The theory of the three 
characteristics of reason (ketu) posed by Dharmakirti was refuted by Pätrakesari, but the 
latter's theory was refuted by Sàntaraksita.5 Subhakara (650—750 A.D.), who likely was a 
teacher of Dharmottara, composed a work Bähyärthasiddhikärikä, which aimed at proving 
the objective reality of external things, and thus refuting Buddhist Idealism (vijfänaväda). 
In those days there were many logical works.” Later major works are as follows: 

Dharmottara (c. 730-800 A.D.):  Apohaprakaraga.? 

Pandita-Asoka (9th century): Avayavinirdkarana.® 

Pandita-Asoka (9th century): Sämänyadüsanadıkprasäritä.! 

JAänasri-bhadra (c. 925): Lankävatära-ortti Sütralankürapindártha. 1 

Jitäri (c. 940-980) : (1) Jätiniräkrti.!” This sets forth the controversy between Buddhism 
and the Vaisesikas, the Mimämsakas, the Jains etc. on universals (sämänya, jdti). (2) Hetutat- 
tvóbadefa.!? 


1 Satis Chandra Vidyabhusana: A History of Indian Logic, 355 f. HphEW. 231 f. 

3 Yasunori Ejima, IBK. vol. 16, No. 1, March 1968, 182-187. 

2 Yasuaki Ejima, Bukkyögaku, No. 2, Nov. 1976, pp. 26-45. 

8 Ratnakirti's Sthirasiddhidüsana and the Sthirabhavapariksa of the Tattvasamgraha were examined by Katsumi 
Mimaki, IBK. vol. X X, No. 2, March 1972, (127)-(133). 

4 Téru Yasumoto: An Examination of the Paficävayava-väkya—with reference to Säntaraksita’s refutation 
against the Nyäyavädins, IBK. vol. 9, No. 1, pp. 83-88. 

5 K. B. Pathak: Dharmakirti's Trilaksanahetu Attacked by Pätrakesari and Defended by Säntaraksita, 
ABORI. XII, 1931, pp. 71 f. Vidyabhusana (HIL. 338) places his date at 940-1000 A.D. 

6 Masaaki Hattori in TBK. vol. 8, No. 1, 1960, pp. 9 ff. (in Eng.) 

? Buddhist logical texts existing in the time of Khri-sron-lde-btsan (died before 797 A.D.) are mentioned by 
E. Frauwallner, WZKSO. vol. 1, 1957, 95-103. Cf. M. Lalou, JA. tome 241, 1953, 313-353. 

8 The Tibetan version of the Apohaprakarana was edited and translated in German by E. Frauwallner, WZKM. 
1937, 233 f. 

9 Yüichi Kajiyama in /BK. vol. 9, No. 1, 1961, pp. 40 ff. (in Eng.). 

10 Cf. n. 18. 

11 Cf. E. Frauwallner, WZKM. 38, 1932, S. 229-234. S. Yamaguchi, Nihon Bukkyö-gaku Nempo, 8, pp. 121 f. 

12 Tucci, ABORI. XI, 1930, pp. 54 f. 

13 The Sanskrit text was edited by G. Tucci (Minor Buddhist Texts, pp. 249 ff.). The original Sanskrit and 
Tibetan versions were edited together. (Durgacharan Chattopadhyaya: Hetutattvopadesa of Jiläri, University of 
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Vidyäkarasänti: T'arkasopana.1l4 


Jitäri follows closely the Nyäyapravesaka, while Vidyäkarasänti depends upon Dharma- 
kirti and Dharmottara. 


Jfánasrimitra, the versatile Buddhist scholar, was born in between 975 and 1000 and 
flourished in the first half of the lith century. He was a Buddhist logician of the school of 
Dharmakirti at Vikramasila University. He left twelve treatises.516 He wrote a work 
on metrics entitled Vriiamälästuti. Its Sanskrit original was lost, but its Tibetan version has 
been preserved.” 


Ratnakirti (11th century)? was a disciple of Jhanasrimitra at Vikramasila University. 
He left ten treatises. 


Ratnakirti: 

(1)  Apoha-siddhi.?? 

(2) Ksanabhangasiddhi. (There are two works of the same title.) 

(3) Ifvarasädhana-düsana. 

(4) Samtänäntara-düsana. 

(5) Sthirasiddhidüsana.?? 
He advocated the theory of antarvyäpti. In his work Ivarasddhana-disana Ratnakirti 
proved the existence of another mind from the standpoint of the relative truth, denied it 
from the standpoint of the highest truth in his work Samiänäntara-düsana (A refutation of the 
existence of other people’s minds). This work is particularly interesting because it un- 
reservedly declares solipsism as the final destination of idealism.?? 


Calcutta, 1939.) It was investigated by Y. Miyasaka (Mikkyö Bunka, Nos. 29/30, pp. 67-81). Jitári's 
Hetutattvopadesa was translated into Japanese by Yüshó Miyasaka, Mikkyö Bunka, Nos. 29/30, 57-83. A Sanskrit- 
Tibetan and Japanese Index to the Hetutattvopadesa of Jitäri was compiled by Y. Miyasaka, Mikkyö Bunka, vol. 
68, Sept. 1964, 31-57. 

14 The Sanskrit text was edited by G. Tucci (Minor Buddhist Texts, Part 1, 249-310). (Reviewed by H. 
Dumoulin, Monumenta Nipponica, vol. 13, Nos. 23-4, 181-182.) 

15 Cf. E. Frauwallner, WZKM. 1932, vol. 38. His twelve treatises were edited by A. Thakur in Jiánafrimitrani- 
bandhävali, Patna, K. P. Jayaswal Research Institute, 1959. Reviewed by E. Conze, JRAS. 1962, 162; by G. Tucci, 
EW. vol. 13, 1962, 370-371; by J. W. de Jong, HJ. VI, 1962, 75-76. Cf. BSOAS. vol. XXVI, 1963, 482. 

16 Samäropa and apaväda in JAänasrimitra’s Säkärasiddhifästra VI was discussed by Mukan Kakehi, /BK. 
vol. XIX, No. 1, Dec. 1970, 230-234. 

17 Michael Hahn: JAänasrimitras Vritamalastuti. Eine Beispielsammlung zur altindischen Metrik. Nach dem tibetisch- 
en Tanjur herausgegeben, übersetzt und erläutert. 2 Teile. Diss. Philosophische Fakultät, Universitat Marburg, 
1967. It is likely that the author of this work of metrics was the same person as the philosopher Jfianaérimitra in 
the first half of the 11th century, (op. cit. pp. 12-15). 

18 The works of Ratnakirti, Panditäsoka and Ratnäkarasänti were edited in Six Buddhist Nyàya Tracts in 
Sanskrit, ed. by MM. Haraprasad Shastri, Calcutta, Asiatic Society of Bengal, 1910, B. I. They were either 
translated into Japanese or investigated by Kyösui Oka in Tetsugaku Zasshi, Oct. 1924. S. C. Vidyabhushana: 
HIL. p. 342. All treatises of his have been published in the following work. Ratnakirtinibandhävali, edited by Thakur, 
Patna, K. P. Jayaswal Research Institute, 1957. Reviewed by E. Conze, RAS. 1960, 100-101; E. Frauwallner, 
WZKSO. III, 1959, 167; J. W. de Jong, ZIJ. vol. 4, 1960, 196-197; by J. S. Jetly, JOI. vol. 9, 1960, 119-120. 
Cf. BSOAS. vol. XXII, part 3, 1959, 618. Cf. 7 JhaRI. vol. XVI, 1958, 254-257. 

19 Ratnakirti classifics apoha into three kinds. (Y. Kajiyama in /BK. vol. 8, 1960, No. 1, pp. 76 ff.) Dhirendra 
Sharma: The Differentiation Theory of Meaning in Indian Logic, The Hague, Mouton, 1969. This is a study on Apoha. 
The Apohasiddhi of Ratnakirti was edited and translated into English. 


20 Ratnakirti's Sthirasiddhidüsana and the Sthirabhävapariksä of the Taltvasamgraha were examined by Katsumi 
Mimaki, IBK. vol. X X, No. 2, March 1972, (127)-(133). 


?1 Kajiyama Yüichi in Nakano Comm. Vol., pp. 105-126. 


22 Yüichi Kajiyama in IBK. vol. XIII, No. 1, Jan. 1965, pp. 435 ff. The contents of the work is briefly 
stated in this article (in Eng.). 
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Later noteworthy scholars and works are as follows: 

Ratnäkarasäntı (c. A.D. 1040): Antarvyäptisamarthana.”® Ratnakaraganti seems to 
have been a scholar of Niräkära-vijiänaväda.?? 

Moksakaragupta (between 1050-1202 A.D.): Tarkabhäsä”° “This is an introductory 
work to Buddhist logic based on Dharmakirti’s Nydyabindu. 

Haribhadra (c. 1120 A.D.): Anekäntajayapatäkä. It is likely that this work is based on 
Säkyamati’s Pramänavärttikatikä.?® 

Ravigupta was a scholar who advocated Momentary Flux (ksanikatva).? 

The proposition sarvam ksanikam, sattuat, is, according to Ratnäkarasänti, established 
with svabhävahetu. This standpoint is called antarvyaptipaksa. According to Ratnakirti, 
however, whose standpoint is called bahirvydptipaksa, it can be established with reductio 
ad absurdum and reductio ad absurdum in the contrapositive form (prasanga-prasangaviparyaya- 
bhydm). The latter is the method of pointing out a contradiction involved in the pro- 
position: yat sat tat nityam.*® 


Casual relation was minutely discussed by Buddhist logicians, especially by JAänasri- 
mitra in his Käryakäranabhävasiddhi.2? 


23 This work was investigated by Y. Kajiyama, Bukkyà Shigaku, vol. 8, No. 4, Sept, 1960, pp. 21-40; (Nakano 
Comm. Vol., pp. 106 f.) 

24 Kdken Unno, Sh@kyd Kenkyfl, Nr. 202, vol. XLIII, No. 3, March 1970, 66-68. 

25 [Edition] 

Tarkabhäsä of Moksakaragupta, ed. with a Sanskrit commentary by Embar Krishnacharya, Baroda, Gaekwad's 
Oriental Series, vol. XCIV. 

Tarkabhäsä and Vädasthäna of Moksakaragupta and Jiläripada, ed. by H. R. Rangaswami Iyengar. (Y. Kajiyama in 
IBK. vol. VI, No. 1, p. 73.) 

[Translation] 

Yüichi Kajiyama: An Introduction to Buddhist Philosophy. An annotated Translation of the Tarkabhäsä 
of Moksakaragupta, Memoirs of the Faculty of Letters, Kyoto University, No. 10, 1966. Reviewed by Hójun Nagasaki, 
Buddhist Seminar, No: 5, May 1967, 68-72. His logic was investigated by Y. Kajiyama, JBK. vol. 6, No. 1, 1958, 
pp. 73-83. Cf. Vidyabhushana: History, p. 346. 

?6 Cf. Vidyabhüsana: HIL. 209, n. 

E. Frauwallner: Zu den Fragmenten buddhistischer Autoren in Haribhadras Anekdntajayapataké, WZKM. 
XLIV, 1937, S. 65-74. 

27 Ravigupta is cited in the Nydyamafjari, Mishra Comm. Vol., 112. 

28 Y, Kajiyama, Nakano Comm. Vol., Köyasan University, 1960, pp. 105-126. 

29 The Käryakäranabhävasiddhi was translated into English by Yüichi Kajiyama in M/Kiot. Nos. 4-5, Oct. 
1963, pp. 1-15. 
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22. Some Features of Indian Logic1 


In Indian logic there was no class of judgment called ‘particular proposition (judg- 
ment)’. However, it does not mean that Indian logicians did not discuss the problem of 
‘particular proposition’. For that purpose they used various terms, such as visesana, upädht, 
nirüpaka and avacchedaka etc.” The distinction of the general and the particular proposi- 
tions was taken into consideration by Buddhist logicians by means of the term eva.’ 
With many Indian logicians the subjective evidence or proof of truth lay in ‘coherence’ 
(samváda).* 


Bibliographical Notes 
1 Yüichi Kajiyama in Tetsugaku Kenkyü, No. 468, vol. 40, Nr. 10, pp. 1-27; No. 469, pp. 34-58. 
2 Atsushi Uno in Transactions Kansai, No. 38, 1960, 16 pp. 
3 Yüichi Kajiyama, Kanakura Comm. Vol., 423-438. 
4 Atsushi Uno in Tetsugaku Kenkyü, vol. 42, No. 4 (Nr. 486), May 1963, pp. 21-57. 


CHAPTER VI 


ESOTERIC BUDDHISM 


23. The Beginning 


Vajrayana (“Diamond Vehicle"'),! later called Tantric Buddhism also, is Esoteric Bud- 
dhism. The place of the origin where Vajrayana came into existence is still controversial. 


1 Probably the best introductory Japanese works are: 

(1) Shóun Toganoo: Himitsu Bukkyoshi (fub History of Esoteric Buddhism), 1933. Coll Works, 
vol. 1. Reprinted in Gendai Bukkyö Meicho Zenshü (URGE 48). vol. 9, ed. by H. Nakamura, F. Masutani 
and J. M. Kitagawa. "Tokyo, Ryübunkan, Sept. 1964, pp. 1-200. 

(2) Yükei Matsunaga: Mikkyö no Rekishi (WADER), Kyoto, Heirakuji-shoten, 1969. 

(3) Shüyü Kanaoka: Mikkyó no Tetsugaku (HOWE), Kyoto, Heirakuji-shoten, 1969. 

Excellent studies were carried on by the late Shöun Toganoo (J8J£f£3€ 1881-1953) and published in Toganoo 
Shóun Zenshü (REELE Collected Works of T.S.), 5 vols., Mikkyó Bunka Kenkyüsho, Kóyasan University, 
Wakayama Prefecture, 1959. 

Himitsu Jisö no Kenkyü (WAED Studies on Esoteric Rituals), 1935, Coll. Works, vol. 2. 

Mikkyo Shisö to Seikatsu (GEAR L AYE Esoteric Thought and Life), 1939, Coll. Works, vol. 3. 

Mandara no Kenkyü (S 3530 25 BFE Studies on Mandalas), Coll. Works, vol. 4. 

Rishukyó no Kenkyü (EEENHTZE Studies on the Ardhasatikä-prajfiäpäramitä-sütra), 1930, Coll. Works, vol. 5. 

Indian Vajrayana was discussed in Kogetsu Zensh@ (pp. 642; 739 f.) and Unrai Bunsha, pp. 737 ff. 

Munetada Suzuki, Himitsu Bukkyd (X5 (@b% Esoteric Buddhism), Tokyo, Meiji Shoin, 1959, 289 pp. 

Seigai Omura, Mikkyö Hattatsushi (2¢%38}2 A note on the development of Esoteric Buddhism), 5 vols., 
Tokyo, 1923. Old, but still worth considering. i 

The history of Tantrism was discussed by Shézui Toganoo, Mikkyé Bunka, No. 19, Dec. 1952, 28-45; No. 20. 
Dec. 1952, 20-37; No. 21, March 1953, 31-50. 

Takamichi Kójiro: Indo Mikkyögaku Josetsu (4 ^ FECE JY IR). This is a Japanese translation of Benoytosh 
Bhattächärya’s An Introduction to Buddhist Esoterism, 1932, with critical notes by Yükei Matsunaga and Shingen 
Takagi. Published by the Mikkyö Bunka Kenkyüsho, Kóyasan University, Wakayama, March 1962. 42 + 330+ 
36pp. In an appendix to it there is a detailed bibliography of works, both Japanese and Western, on Esoteric 
Buddhism. 

Yükei Matsunaga, Indian Esoteric Buddhism as Studied in Japan. (Studies of. Esoteric Buddhism and Tantrism, 
edited by Kóyasan University, 1965, pp. 229-242. In English.) This article is very helpful for foreigners. 

A dictionary indispensable for the studies of Esoteric Buddhism is Mikkyd Daijiten (BK RFR A great dic- 
tionary of Esoteric Buddhism), Kyoto, 1932. (Reviewed by P. Demiéville, JA. 1933, 1 fasc. annexe, p. 97. MCB. 
vol. 5, 1936-37, p. 277.) Reprint with corrections, published by Hózókan, Kyoto, 1968. 

Ryüken Sawa: Mikkyö Jiten (GEF Dictionary of Vajrayana). Kyoto, Hözökan, 1975. 

The formation of Tantric Buddhism was discussed by Nichiki Kimura in JBK. vol. 12, No. 1, pp. 100-105. 

The problem of faith in Esoteric Buddhism was discussed by Shüyü Kanaoka in NBGN. vol. 28, March 1963, 
pp. 61-78. 

The question of how it is possible to establish ethical conduct in Esoteric Buddhism was discussed by Yükei 
Matsunaga and Gishó Nakano in NBGN. vol. 27, March 1962, pp. 177-212. 
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Some scholars say that it originated in Vanga and Samatata and then it spread to other places 
of India.? However, an opinion has it that it is not to Bengal and Assam but to the Swat 
Valley (Uddiyàna) in the north and Dhányakataka, Sriparvata and Potalaka Parvata in 
the South, that we have to look for the original homes of Tantric Buddhism.? 

The religious rites of Vajrayana are derived largely from those of the Vedic religion.* 
Even in Traditional, Conservative Buddhism (Hinayäna), there were early indications of 
Esoteric Buddhism. Already in Early Buddhism we find a form of Esoteric Buddhism in 
its incipient stage, especially in the Mahasamayasuttanta and the Ätänätiya-suttanta of the 
Dighanikäya.° Strange to say, some formulas expressing the Four Noble Truths (catväry 
äryasatyänı) in Dravidian languages were used as a sort of a dhdrani by the Sarvästivädins, 
owing to the belief in satyakrıyd which was supposed to be empirically effective among Indians 
in general.‘ Most of the Parittas were incorporated in the Mahämäydri, an Esoteric text.” 
However, Esoteric Buddhism incorporated Vedic and Hindu beliefs to a much greater extent. 

Later religious practices of India, such as the Buddhist Tantra, have a profound debt 
to the Vedic réligion.? To illustrate, the rite of homa was adopted by Esoteric Buddhists in 
a modified way. Homa means ‘to put offerings in a fire for worship’, formerly practiced by 


The practice in Esoteric Buddhism was discussed by Ryüshü Takai in NBGN. vol. 30, March 1965, pp. 
213-234. 

In the West there have been published important general works. Cf. Poussin, MCB. vol. I, 1932, 420-421. 
Shashibhusan Dasgupta: Obscure Religious Cults as Background of Bengali Literature. Reviewed by D. H. H. Ingalls, 
H JAS, vol. 12, 1949. Ditto: Obscure Religious Cults, Calcutta, Firma K. L. Mukhopadhyay, 1962. In this work 
the Sahajiyä cult is discussed in detail. Shashibhusan Dasgupta: An Introduction to Tántric Buddhism, 
Calcutta, University of Calcutta, 1958. Reviewed by G. Tucci, EW. vol. 14, 1963, 275. M. Scaligero, EW. vol. 
11, 1960, 295. The following work also is indispensable for the study of Indian Vajrayana. Giuseppe Tucci: 
Tibetan Painted Scrolls, 2 vols., Roma, La Libreria dello Stato, 1949. Reviewed by F.D. Lessing and A. Wayman, 
JAOS. vol. 74, 1954, 40-51. Giuseppe Tucci: Minor Buddhist Texts, 2 parts (Serie Orientale Roma, IX, 1-2), 
Roma, IsMEO, 1956, 1958. Reviewed by A. Wayman, JAOS. vol. 78, 1958, 214-217; by A. L. Basham, JRAS. 
1959, 184-185; O. Botto, ZIJ. vol. 4, 1960, 190-191. David Snellgrove: Buddhist Himalaya. Travels and Studies 
in Quest of the Origins and Nature of Tibetan Religion, Oxford, Cassirer, 1957. Reviewed by K. Chen, PhEW. vol. 
VIII, 1958, 165-169; by G. Tucci, EW. vol. 9, 1958, 259; by A. L. Basham, RAS. 1959, 84-86. Benoytosh 
Bhattacharya: The Indian Buddhist Iconography (Second revised and enlarged edition), Calcutta, Firma K. L. 
Mukhopadhyay, 1958. Reviewed by U. P. Shah, JAOS, vol. 81, 1961, 438-440. On Vajrayana, cf. MCB. vol. 
3, 1934-35, 399-405; vol. 5, 1036-37, 277-291. Poussin, s. v. Tantrism, ERE. Helmuth von Glasenapp: Die 
Entstehung des Vajrayana, ZDMG. Band 90, 1936. (A very clear exposition.) Translated into Japanese by 
Kyóshó Tanaka, Episthémé, July 1976, pp. 95-102, Helmuth von Glasenapp: Buddhistische Mysterien. Die geheimen 
Lehren und Riten des Diamant- Fahrzeugs, Stuttgart, W. Spemann Verlag, 1940. Reviewed by H. Dumoulin, Monu- 
menta Nipponica, vol. 4, 1941, Nos. 3-4, 337—338. Precepts in Esoteric Buddhism were discussed by Kanjin Hori- 
uchi, NBGN. No. 32, March 1967, 233-249. Samaya precepts and Layman Buddhism in Tibet were discussed 
by Shüyü'Kanaoka, NBGN. No. 32, March 1967, 95-111. Cf. ERE. XII, 193 f.; 1, 93 f. Western parallels to 
Vajrayana were collected and discussed by Hajime Nakamura, Episthémé, July 1976, pp. 63-80 (in Japanese). 

2 B. C. Law Com. Vol., pt. 1, p. 354 f. 

3 L. M. Joshi, JOI, vol. XVI, No. 3, March 1967, 223-232. 

4 The influence of the Vedic religion was carefully traced by Shökö Watanabe in Chizan Gakuho, No. 6, April 
1957, pp. 1-14. 

5 The Mahäsamaya-suttanta was analyzed and discussed in comparison with its Tibetan version by Yüshó 
Miyasaka, Acta Indologica 1, Naritasan, 1970, pp. 109-136. 

$ Franz Bernhard: Zur Entstehung einer Dhärani, ZDMG. Band 117, 1967, S. 148-168. 

? Shören Ihara in Chizan Gakuhd, No. 6, April 1957, pp. 24-37. Franz Bernhard: Zur Entstehung einer Dhärani, 
ZDMG. Band 117, 1967, especially, S. 162-163. 

8 Alex Wayman: The Significance of Mantras, from the Veda down to Buddhist Tantric Practice. Adyar 
Library Bulletin, vol. XXXIX, 1975, pp. 65-89. The term püjä, discussed by P. Thieme, Thieme Kleine Schriften, 
S. 343-361. | 
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Brahmins. According to Esoteric Buddhists, the practice of the rites of the External homa 
fulfills worldly desires, whereas that of the Internal homa purifies one’s own mind.’ Some 
texts describing the ritual of homa were compiled.!? Esoteric Buddhism adopted various 
forms of popular Hindu belief into its own systcm.! Totemic beliefs are also incorporated 
in Buddhist tantras.!? The Introduction to the Vajrapäni-abhiseka-mahätantra which exists 
in Tibetan alone, shows the local yeksa, taken on by Säkyamuni as travelling companion, 
promoted to a Buddhist high-rank.!? Vajrapänı!? was promoted to the role of the central 
figure in Esoteric Buddhism. In some later caves (4-6th Centuries A.D.) at Ajanta, statues 
of Jambhala (Kubera) are put side by side with those of Säkyamuni.!® This is an example 
of Hindu influence on Buddhism. 

Many Hindu gods and semi-gods were adopted into the Buddhist pantheon, and new 
deities were coined, based upon them. The figure of Yamäntaka in Vajrayana developed 
from Yama or Antaka and Durgà.!? 


Needless to say, Säkyamuni was worshipped, and his attaining Enlightenment was 
glorified, but the worship of the founder of Buddhism came to be mingled with popular 
Hindu beliefs, as in the Máravijaya-stotra,!* which extols his conquering demons before his 
Enlightenment. 


One of the features unique of Esoteric Buddhism was the recitation of Dhäranis.” The 
Dhäranis, or “Protective Spells”, constitute a large and important part of Mahäyäna texts. 
Common people of those days cherished incantations, benedictions, and magic spells so 
much that Buddhism could not dispense with them. The adoption of these formulas could 
only be excused by the explanation that Dhäranis were the means for mental concentra- 


9 Sóchü Kamei in ZBK. vol. 10, No. 1, Jan. 1962, pp. 225-228. 

10 Shökö Watanabe in Chizan Gakuhó, No. 21, 1957, pp. 1-14. Tibetan texts of Homavidhi were critically edited ` 
by Yüshó Miyasaka, Shókó Watanabe, and Jisshü Oshika, Acta Indologica, 11, 1971-72 (Naritasan), 207—300. 
Kójin Saeki (ÁRA): Himitsu Bukkyó Goma ($/95Ub MEME Esoteric Homa of Buddhism), Yokohama, 
Zótokuin Temple, Nov. 1972, 2-- 44-7 4-244 pp. 

il Nikki Kimura in ZBK. vol. 5, No. 1, Jan. 1957, p. 162 f.; Hikomatsu Saito in ZBK. vol. 5, No. 1, Jan. 
1957, pp. 166 f. On Durga and Tantric Buddhism, Shókó Watanabe in Chizan Gakuhö, No. 18, 1955, pp. 36- 
44. On Näga and Tantric Buddhism, cf. Yüshó Miyasaka in Chizan Gakuhö, No. 23. On Asuras and Esoteric Bud- 
dhism, cf. Mikkyé Bunka, No. 47, 1960, pp. 7-23. On Aparäjıta and Tantric Buddhism, cf. Jitsudó Nagasawa in 
IBK. vol. 5, No. 1, 1957, pp. 22-32. 

1? Alex Wayman, History of Religions, vol. 1, 1961, 81 ff. 

13 M. Lalou, Adyar Jub. Vol., 242-249. 

14 Originally Vajrapäni-yaksa was identical with Indra. (M. Lalou, Adyar LB. vol. XX, 1956, 287-293.) 

15 Étienne Lamotte, Vajrapani en l'Inde, Mélanges Demiéville, Paris, Presses Universitaires de France, 1966, 
113-159. 

16 Sister Ryóshun Kabata in ZBK. vol. 6, No. 2, March 1958, pp. 170-173. 

1? Yüshó Miyasaka, IBK. vol. XIX, No. 2, March 1971, 15-23. 

18 This stotra has been conveyed only in the transliteration with Chinese characters. This was restored into San- 
skrit and translated into Japanese by Shinten Sakai in Nakano Comm. Vol., pp. 165-192. 

1? Winternitz II, pp. 380-387. Early dhäranis were discussed by K. Kabese, Mikkyö Bunka, No. 21, March | 
1953, 37-42. Sanskrit Dhäranis now current in Japan were collected and published—Kyójun Iwata: Bonbun 
Shingon-sho Af XR EE», Tokyo, Nakayama Shobó, 1968. Zuiryü Nakamura, Kiei Ishimura and Kenyo 
Mitomo: Bonji Jiten (kr), Tokyo, Yüzankaku, April 1977. Ryüyü Sakauchi: Darani no Hanashi (4/7 
= NE), Yokohama, Sojii Temple, 1975. The dháranis recited in the worship with Eighteenfold mudrä were 
rendered into Sanskrit and explained by Ekö Yoshida in Ashikaga Zemba Comm. Vol., pp. 172-182. Taishin 
Iwahara: Chüin Shido Kegyö Shidai, fu: Rishuhó Tebiki (H EREMI BH ERERSTAES| The procedure of the 
four kinds of initiation, along with Prajfiäpäramitä-naya Practice), Kóyasan, Wakayama-ken: Matsumoto 
Nisshindö, Sept. 1961. This book includes various dhäranis. 
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tion.? From about the 4th century on, independent sütras of Vajrayana were composed:?! 
The “Sūtra on the Dhärani for Protecting Children''?? is one of them. The Usnisa-vijaya- 
dhàárani,? which has been handed down, written on palm leaves, to the Hóryüji Temple of 
Nara, consists of a series of nonsensical invocations, although they are very symbolical. Its 
influence can be noticed throughout Asia. To illustrate, the gate Chü-yung-kuan in North- 
ern China is a monument inaugurated in the year 1345 by a Sas-kya Hierarch: Nam mkhah 
rgyal mtshan. It is decorated with a style which is, in a certain way, a confluence of Chinese 
and Tibetan art. On this gate the two dhäranis, Usnisavijaya and the Sarvatathägatahrdaya- 
samayavilokita were written in a larger script. The Mantra of Light, which originated in 
India, became very popular in Japan.?* 

There are texts?$ which extoll the mantra of the Ekdksara-buddhosnisa-cakra”’ and its seed 
bkrüm. The Usnisa-cakra-varti-tantra*® teaches the rituals of courting of lovers, of conquering 
enemies, of obtaining longevity, etc. In esoteric Buddhism there is a group of sütras for 
the purpose of invoking longevity.?? Being, so to speak, the Atharva-veda in a Buddhist setting, 
it represents a stage of mixed Vajray4na prior to systematized Vajrayana. The Mahdprati- 
sarà dhärani was also esteemed.?? The Mahd-pratyangirad-dhérani*! and the Vasundhdara- 
dhàrani?? are other spells of a similar sort. 

The (Sarva) Tathägatosnisa-sitätapaträ-ndma-aparäjitä Mahäpratyangirä (vidydrajfit), or (Maha) 
Pratyangiré-dhadragi was popular from the 5-6th to the 18th century A.D. not only in India, 
but more in the outside world. The aim of this Dhàrani is as follows: “This ‘invincible white- 
umbrella one’ goddess, having been attributed lots of qualities, is described as the destroyer 


20 Honda in NBGN. No. 11, p. 205 f. 

21 Kogetsu Zenshü, p. 613 f. 

22 GMT PERLE, Nanjio, No. 488. Kogetsu Zenshi, p. 613 f. 

23 PSTA RSE REE, Taisho, No. 967; cf. No. 978. The text was edited and translated into Japanese in Unrai 
Bunshü, p. 809 f. R. Yamada: Bongo Butten, p. 155. 

24 Jiró Murata etc.: Chü-yung-kuan. The Buddhist arch of the fourteenth century A.D. at the pass of the great 
wall northwest of Peking, with contributions of G. M. Nagao, A. Ashikaga, O. Takata, M. Gó, K. Ono, A. 
Fujieda, T. Hibino, Y. Kajiyama, T. Nishida and J. Murata. Vol. I, text (Kyoto University, Faculty of Engineer- 
ing, 1957). Reviewed in EW. vol. XII, Nos. 2-3, 208, 1961. 

25 The Sanskrit text of The Mantra of Light (HAME) has been restored by Shüyü Kanaoka, Indo Bunka, 
No. 6, July 1966, 38-41. 

26 KP BRK - DURER, Taisha, No. 956, vol. XIX, p. 315 f.; Nanjio, No. 546. Translated into Chinese 
by Rift. This was translated into Japanese by Yüsei Abe in KIK. Mikkyöbu, vol. 5. 

2 rus. 

28 ce eT ee, 3 vols. Taishö, No. 953, translated into Chinese by Amoghavajra. This was translated into 
Japanese by Ryüjun Tajima in KIK. Mikkyóbu, vol. 5. 

EEEH JE, Taisho, No. 952, translated by Bodhiruci. This eliminated chapters VIII, XI, XII and 
XIII of the — Fb HE, translated by Bodhiruci, and added the 2nd chapter Hs i. This was translated 
into Japanese by R. Kanbayashi in K7K. Mikkyöbu, vol. 3, p. 162 f. 

29 Shöjun Hatsuzaki, /BK. vol. 15, No. I, Dec. 1966, 225-229. 

30 AELE RINEKSA REEE, 3 vols., Taisha, No. 920, translated into Chinese probably by Bodhiruci in 693 
A.D. It extolls the merits of the Mahäpratisarä (KEAR) dhárani, whose Sanskrit text exists, but is unpublished. (R. 
Yamada in Bongo Butten, pp. 148 and 159.) This sūtra was translated into Japanese by R. Kanbayashi in KIK. 
Mikkyöbu, vol. 3. 

31 A.F.R. Hoernle in JRAS. 1911, pp. 447-477. Hoernle's studies were improved by Y. Kanakura in Bunka, 
vol. 2, No. 1, 1935, pp. 41-62. There is an Uigurian translation, cf. Juntaró Ishihama in Ryiikoku Daigaku Bukkyö- 
shigaku Ronsö, 1939. R. Yamada: Bongo Butten, pp. 155. 

32 Edited by Jiryó Masuda in Taishö Daigaku Gakuho, No. 2, 1927, Appendix, pp. 1-8. Cf. Kyósui Oka in 
Mikkyé, vol. 5, No. 2, 1915, pp. 211-216. R. Yamada: Bongo Butten, pp. 156. 
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of all evils and endowed with all powers to do good to the devotees.’’? This text was trans- 
lated often into Chinese.*4 The Maniratna-sütra teaches to invocate for spirits to dispel dis- 
eases and disasters.?? “The Excellent Gate of Vajrapàni" (Vajrapäni-sumukha-dhärani) may 
be referred to the period (the first centuries A.D.) when Vajrayana, the achievement of 
nirvana through dhäranis (magic formulas) began to take shape.*® The Mah@karundcitta- 
dharani CK3E4SPEXEJE) is an invocation to the Thousand-eyed and thousand-armed Avalo- 
kiteévara.?* Many dhäranis appeared one by one.?? Strange to say, the Sanmukhi-dhärani is 
ascribed to the Sauträntika school? Its date is unknown.” 

There appeared a number of magic sütras which might be termed the “Peacock In- 
cantation Sütras".:! The Mahámayüri-sütra^" had its origin in the Atdndtiyasutta, a sacred 
book of Early Buddhism.?? By a critical examination of the geographical catalogue of the 
sütra, S. Lévi proved that this was compiled in the third or the fourth centuries A.D.“4 

The collection of five Dhäränis, entitled “‘Paficaraksa’’** (“The Five Protecting Spells"), 
is extremely popular in Nepal. It is composed of: (1) Mahä-pratisarä,‘® for protection 
against sin, disease and other evils; (2) Mahd-sdhasra-pramardini,“” against evil spirits; (3) 
Mahä-mäyüri (mentioned above); (4) Mahä-Sitävati,‘® against hostile planets, wild animals 
and poisonous insects; and (5) Mahäraksä-mantränusärini, against diseases. The Vajra- 
viddrapi?? is another spell of a similar sort. Many other spells (Dhäranis) of similar sort 


33 Sudha Sengupta, Buddhist Studies. Journal of the Department of Buddhist Studies, University of Delhi, March, 
1974, pp. 68-75. 

34 Taisha, No. 945, UNITA TE RHET T BERGE AT HEURES, 10 vols. Taishs, No. 944 A, KURTLAR 
JERAB 4951BWSPESE JE, | vol. Taisha, No. 977, KAMRAHTERIER, 1 vol. Taisha, No. 976, PKA Mare 
Eg, 1 vol. Taishö, No. 944 B, KAHKI. 

35 Keiyo Arai, Buzan Kyögaku Taikai kiyö, no. 3, Nov. 1975, 153-163; also, IBK. vol. 24, No. 2. 

36 Edited by G. M. Bongard-Levin, M. I. Vorobyeva-Desyatovskaya and E. N. Tyomkin, IIJ. vol. X, Nos. 
2/3, 1967, 150-159. 

3? The Japanese original with mudräs was reproduced. Mahäkarunäcittadhäragt. An Illustrated Japanese Manu- 
script on Mudräs and Mantras, edited by Lokesh Chandra. Delhi: International Academy of Indian Culture, 1971. 

88 A tentative attempt to show the chronological order of various dhäranis was made by Shöjun Hatsuzaki, 
IBK. vol. 16, No. 1, March 1968, 942 ff. 

39 Katsumi Mimaki, JBK. vol. 25, No. 2, 1977. Its Sanskrit original and Tibetan version were edited by 
Katsumi Mimaki, Nihon Chibetto Gakukai Kaiho, No. 23, 1977, pp. 9-13. 

49 One of the commentators on this text is Vasubandhu, but we are not quite sure whether he is the same 
person as the famous Vasubandhu, the philosopher. 

41 R. Yamada: Bongo Butten, p. 150 f.; Kogetsu, p. 613 f. 

42 KH EBI 3: €. 

43 Kaikyoku Watanabe: Studien über dis Mahämäyüri, yZ, 1912, Shükyë Daigaku. Kogetsu Zenshü, pp. 
357-404, especially p. 365 f.; p. 386 f. 

44 S. Levi, Le catalogue géographique des Yaksa dans la Mahämäyüri, JA. 1915, I, pp. 19. A Chinese translation 
of Lévi's article: PERERIKA EALAR (AGM). Shanghai, (AAA 2S 882211), pH 
EEI—--4—. 

45 Winternitz II, pp. 385; R. Yamada: Bongo Butten, pp. 159 f. 

46 Edited in Yutaka Iwamoto: Kleinere Dhärani Texte, Beiträge zur Indologie, Heft 3, Kyoto, 1938, S. 1-7; 
cf. Genmyö Ono in Butten Kenkyü, vol. 1, No. 3, 1929, pp. 1-7. 

47 Edited in Y. Iwamoto: op. cit., S. 1-43. This spell was composed latest. 

48 Edited in Y. Iwamoto: op. cit., Heft 2, S. 1-6. 

49 Edited in Y. Iwamoto: op. cit., Heft 2, Kyoto, 1937, S. 7-9. 
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were composed.50 The Tibetan version of the Ucchusma-dhdrani (Taishö, vol. 21, p. 154 c) 
was conveyed to Japan in between the 7th and 10th centuries.°! 

The Mätangi-sütra, also, is important as a predecessor of Vajrayana magical formulas.5? 
This sütra,?? translated into Chinese in the third century, was most likely compiled in Samar- 
kand, judging from its astronomical informations. A magical formula invoking for rain, 
growth of vegetation etc. to Mätangi is enjoined in Esoteric Sütras (e.g. Taishö, No. 951, vol. 
19. p. 2563; 217 b; etc.) 

The Mahämegha-sütra,'® is a good example of a sütra with Dhäranis, written for the 
purposes of magic. This sūtra, in nine volumes, came into existence about 300 A.D.5$ 
The ninth volume of the Ta-yün-wu-hsian-ching?? was discovered at Tun-huang.® The 
Vaisravana-devardja-sütra®! was probably brought out some time between the latter half of the 
eighth century and the first half of the next century.?? The Cintämaniratnadhärani whose 
Sanskrit original is lost and which exists in the Tibetan version alone is a remodelling of the 
chapter (parivarta) XII of the Suvarnaprabhásottama-sütra with some modifications.9? The 
Maniratna-sütra, the Sanskrit original of which is lost, and which exists only in the Chinese 
version, also is a spell to repel demons and diseases.9?' 

Among Kriyä-tantras ("Texts on Ceremonies"), there are some which are closely related 
to the groups of Caryá-tantras ("Texts on Cult") and Yoga-tantras (“Texts on Meditation"").94 
The Subàhupariprcchà-tantra,9 translated into Chinese by Subhàkarasimha in 726 A.D., 
seems to have been compiled in Kashmir, probably before I-tsing (seventh cent. A.D.).99 In 
this sūtra Vajrapäni explains Subähu, the youth, various items of Vajrayana practice. It 


50 There exist the Sanskrit original and a New Khotanese version of the Anantamukhanirhäri-dhärani (HAA: 4637) 
PSEEER JE tE), (Monumenta Serindica, vol. 4, Appendix, pp. 356). R. Yamada: Bongo Butten, pp. 154. 

There exist the Sanskrit original and a New Khotanese version of the Jfüanolka-dhárant (IPEPE RENEE, 
Taishö, No. 1397), (Monumenta Serindica, vol. 4, Appendix, p. 356); cf. Winternitz II, p. 387; R. Yamada: 
Bongo Butten, pp. 154. 

There exist a New Khotanese version of the Sumukhasütra (HB iE P RpRLES), (Monumenta Serindica, vol. 4, 
Appendix, pp. 357). R. Yamada: Bongo Butten, pp. 203. Some important dhäranis were translated into collo- 
quial Japanese by Shüyü Kanaoka, Chikuma Butten II, July 1965, 413 f. 

51 Taishun Mibu in /wai Comm. Vol., pp. 679-684. 

52 R, Yamada: Bongo Buiten, pp. 64, 109, 151. 

53 xr mee. 

64 Zenba in Toa Sekai-shi (WEWERE), published by Kóbundó (93/374), vol. 2, p. 264. 

65 Yiish6 Miyasaka, Okuda Comm. Vol., p. 1010-1016. 

56 kH HEAR ER. The Mahämeghasütra, chapters 64 and 65 were discussed by Ninkai Oyama, Mikkyó Bunka, 
No. 55, June 1961, 47-71. 

57 Winternitz II, p. 383 f. 

58 Taishö XII, p. 1077. Matsumoto: Hikyö, pp. 86 f. Winternitz II, p. 383-384. 

59 katiting, Taisho XII, p. 1107; Bussho Kaisetsu Daijiten, vol. VII, p. 213. 

60 B. Matsumoto: Butten, p. 192 f. 

e RYKE. 

83 Kogetsu, p. 394; cf. p. 357 f. 

63 R. O. Meisezahl, Oriens, vol. 13-14, 1961, 284-335. 

63^ pe fe Se ey St. Discussed by Keiyo Arai, Buzan Kyogaku Taikai Kiyo (SUR EX S3), No. 3, Nov. 1975, 

p. 153-163. 

X 64 R. Yamada: Bongo Butten, p. 202. 

65 APOE RS ERANSE, 3 vols., Taisha, No. 895. This was translated into Japanese by R. Kanbayashi in KIK. 
Mikkyöbu, vol. 2. The practice in this sütra was discussed by Ninkaku Takata in NBGN. vol. 30, March 1965, 
pp. 117-129. 

66 Marcelle Lalou, Yamaguchi Comm. Vol., p. 68 f. 
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had a close relation to what was called the Vidyädhara-pitaka.°” The Guhya-tantra® is 
another one of them. The Susiddhikarasütra®® describes the ways to make rituals effective. 
This text was influential among Japanese Esoteric Buddhists.?? "There are several lines of 
transmission of the Kalpa based on the Susiddhikara-mahätantra-sädhanopäyika-patala.”” These 
sütras seem to have been influential on the process of compiling the Mahävairocana- and 
Vajrasekhara-sütra.”! 

As for the Kärapdavyüha-sütra,”® it is possible that its verse part existed before the fourth”? 
century, while its prose part came into being some time before the sixth century. It extolls 
the majestic power of Avalokite$vara and explains his mantra: Om mani padme him. 

The Maäjusri-müla-kalpa’* describes itself as a Mahä-vaipulya-mahäyäna-sütra, and as 
belonging to the Avatamsaka; but the contents are in the spirit of the Mantrayäna. In the 
fourth and the following chapters of this sūtra Säkyamuni gives Mafijuéri instructions on 
magic rites with Mantras, Mudräs, Mandalas, etc., whereas in the first through third chap- 
ters Mafijusri himself delivers sermons.”* It is likely that the first three chapters were com- 
posed afterwards and were added to the original portion later.”® The Räjavyäkarana-pari- 
varta, the 53rd chapter of the Marjusrimülakalpa was composed in the middle of the 8th 
century in the reign of Gopala, the first king of the Pala dynasty.’ 

The origin of the Vajrapänyabhiseka-sätra is earlier than the Vairocandbhisambodhi-sittra, and 
the former can be assinged to the beginning of the seventh century, whereas it is generally 
held that the Vairocandbhisambodhi-sütra must be assigned to the middle of the 7th century.” 


6? Lalou: op. cit. 

68 ZEW HSE (pronounced guhuya-kyö in Japanese), 3 vols., Taishö, No. 897, translated into Chinese by Amogha- 
vajra. This was translated into Japanese by Ryüjun Tajima in KIK. Mikkyóbu, vol. 2. In the Tibetan version 
the title is: Sarva-mandala-sdmdnya-vidhdna-guhya-tanira. The Tibetan version is more accurate than the Chinese 
one. (Tajima: op. cit., pp. 107-108.) Recently this sütra was translated into Japanese and the Mandala that this 
scripture represents was examined carefully by Ninkaku Takada in Kéyasan Daigaku Ronsó, n. d. 

69 $i Hb)B EESE, 3 vols., Taisha, No. 893, translated into Chinese by Subhäkara. This was translated into 
Japanese by Yüsei Abe in KIK. Mikkyóbu, vol. 5. It seems that this was translated after the death of —4T. 

70 Ni's AEA SEERA DE 7 vols., was tr. into Japanese by Kyöjun Shimizutani in KIK. Kyóshobu, vol. 17. 

70^ BR Hh eb. 

71 Shunshó Manabe, Bukkyó Shigaku, vol. XII, No. 4, Oct. 1966, 13-42. 

72 DRIED Se ERE, 4 vols., Taisha, No. 1050, vol. 20, p. 47, translated into Chinese by KA. This was trans- 
lated into Japanese by Tokukó Tsuboi in KIK. Mikkyóbu, vol. 5; cf. Winternitz II, pp. 307-309. C. Regamey: 
Randbemerkungen zur Sprache und Texttiberlieferung des Karandavyüha, Festschrift Weller, S. 514 f. Marcelle 
Lalou, A Tun-juang Prelude to the Karandavyüha, Winternitz Comm. Vol., 398—400. 

73 Winternitz II, pp. 306. 

74 R. Yamada: Bongo Butten, p. 154; Winternitz II, p. 396 f. The content of the Majjusri-milakalpa was out- 
lined by Kanjin Horiuchi in Mikkyö Bunka, vol. 7, June 1935, pp. 30-45; vol. 8, 1954, pp. 47-54; vol. 9 & 10, 
1955, pp. 59-83; No. 21, March 1953, 1-16. Various Mudräs enjoined in this sütra are aimed at dispelling suffer- 
ings and invoking happiness. (K. Horiuchi, in IBK. vol. 1, No. 2, March 1953, p. 232 f.) Cf. MCB. vol. I, 1932, 
417-420. Cf. Ariane Macdonald (ed. and tr.): Le mangala du Mafjusrimalakalpa (Collection Jean Przyluski, 
tom. III), Paris, Adrien Maisonneuve, 1962. Reviewed by E. Conze, BSOAS. vol. XXVI, 1963, part 2, 440- 
441; by A. Wayman, JIJ. vol. IX, No. 1, 1965, 73-74. Cf. JAOS. vol. 82, 1962, 617. 

75 This fact was pointed out by Przyluski (BEFEO. No. 23, 1923, pp. 130 ff.). 

?6 This is an opinion of Prof. Y. Matsunaga, which was conveyed to me personally. 

77 Yükei Matsunaga, Kanakura Comm. Vol., 407—421. 

78 Shinten Sakai: Dainichi-kyö no Seiritsu ni kansuru Kenkyü (KARORICMT SH A study of the com- 
position of the Vairocanäbhisambodhi-sütra), Wakayama-ken, Kóyasan Shuppansha, Oct. 1962. 3484+22 pp. 
Reviewed by Romano Vulpitta in EW. New Series, vol. 15, Nos. 1-2, Jan. 1964—March 1965, pp. 136- 
137. 
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The Prajüápáramità thought came to be combined with Vajrayana ideas. This fact 
is best exemplified in the case of Prajhäpäramitä-naya-Satapaficäsatikä, Rishukyó, the most wide- 
ly accepted scripture in Japanese Vajrayana. (This scripture is discussed in the section of 
“Wisdom Sütras".) In later versions of some Mahäyäna sutras phrases of Esoteric Buddhism 
came to be inserted, as in the case of the original of the Vimalakirti-nirdefa-sütra translated by 
Hsüan-tsang, where we find such terms as ‘hidden meaning’ (sandhi) inserted.?? 

In the Chinese Tripitaka there are two medical texts; the Rävapakumära-tantra®® and the 
Käsyapa-rsi-prokta-stri-cikitsä-sütra.®! 


79 Hókei Hashimoto in ZBK. vol. 10, No. 2, March 1962, pp. 28-35. 

80 Rävanakumära-tantra. Ware BPR PIE, Taishö, No. 1330, vol. XXI, p. 491cf. Its Sanskrit 
original is extant: The Chinese version was translated into English and compared with the Sanskrit original 
by P. C. Bagchi (Indian Culture, VII, 269-286). 

81 Käsyapa-rsi-prokla-stri-cikütsä-sütra (Tatshd 1385). The Chinese version was translated into English and com- 
pared with Sanskrit sources by P. C. Bagchi (Indian Culture, IX, 53-64). These above-mentioned two texts were 
examined by Satiranjan Sen, Visva-Bharati Annals, vol. 1, 1945, 70-95. 
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24. Systematization 


Esoteric Buddhism was systematized in the Mahé-Vairocana-siltra and the Diamond Peak 
Sütra; and both became the two principal scriptures of Chinese and Japanese Esoteric Bud- 
dhism. Some scholars believe that both were composed in Nälandä in the latter half of the 
7th century A.D.! 

The Buddhism based on these two Tantric scriptures is generally called *Mantra-yàna" 
by some scholars, from which all other offshoots, such as Vajrayana, Kälacakra-yäna, 
Sahaja-yäna, etc. arose in later times, and which has constituted the framework of Chinese 
and Japanese Esoteric Buddhism.? These two scriptures, although they are called sätras 
in the Sanskrit version, are definitely classified as Tantas (Tibetan: rgyud) by Tibetans, 
because these two sütras have distinctively Tantric features. 

Of the seven volumes and 36 chapiers of the Chinese version of the Mahdvairocana- 
sütra,? the foregoing six volumes and 31 chapters were translated by Subhakarasimha‘ from 


1 Ryüjö Kanbayashi in K/K. Mikkyöbu, vol. 2, pp. 265-266. 

2 The Mantrayäna par excellence was explained in the following article.—Shózui Makoto Toganoo: The 
Symbol-System of Shingon Buddhism (in English), Mikkyo Bunka, vol. 96, Sept. 1971, pp. 70-95; vol. 97, Dec. 
1971, pp. 66-84; vol. 99, June 1972, pp. 46-80; vol. 102, March 1973, pp. 61-92. (As there are few works on Eso- 
teric Buddhism by Japanese scholars in English, this long article is very valuable.) 

3 The full name conveyed in the Tibetan Tripitaka is Mahävairocana-abhisambodhi-vikurvitädhisthäna-vaipulya- 
sütrendra-rája nama dharmaparyàya. KARERA. Abbrev.: K A KS, 7 vols., Taisha, No. 848, translated 
into Chinese by Subhakarasimha etc. This was translated into Japanese by Ryàjó Kanbayashi in KIK. Mikkyöbu, 
vol. 1. A detailed introduction is attached to the Japanese translation. It seems that the Tibetan version is closer 
literally to the original. 

The Chinese version was translated into Japanese by Raifu Gonda in KDK. vol. 13. 

Introductory works to this sütra are as follows: 


Bokushó Kanayama, Dainichikys K6y0 (K B MRE An outline of the Mahävairocana-sütra), Köyasan, 1950. 95 


PP. 

Seiryü Nasu in Chizan Gakuhd, No. 16, 1954, pp. 2-23; Hikata Comm. Vol., pp. 441—454. 

Ryüshü Takai in Chizan Gakuhö, No. 21, 1956, pp. 65-89. 

Shinten Sakai: Dainichi-kyd no Seiritsu ni kansuru Kenya (K Bio Eric MT SH A study on the compila- 
tion of the Mahdvairocana-sfira), Köyasan, Köyasan Shuppansha, Oct. 1962. As an appendix the chapter Dhyä- 
nottara with Buddhaguhya's commentary on it is translated into Japanese. 

I-hsing (Ichigyó according to the Japanese pronunciation) translated the Vairocanübhisambodhi-sütra into 
Chinese and wrote two commentaries on this work: Shu and I-shih. Kazuo Osabe: Ichigyd Zenji no Kenkya (A 
study of the Zen master, I-hsing), Kobe, Center of Economic Studies at the Kobe Commercial University, 1963. 
Reviewed by Romano Vulpitta in EW. New Series, vol. 15, Nos. 1-2, Jan. 1964-March 1965, p. 137. 

—Tjs KBRBGESUSKUSSEBE 20 vols., tr. into Japanese by Ry&j6 Kanbayashi in KIK. Kyöshobu 13 (incom- 
plete). 

The Tibetan and Chinese versions were translated into Japanese by Shóun Toganoo, Misshül Gakuhö, No. 32 
(1916)—No. 61 (1918). Zöbun Dainichikyó (f OC R & Tibetan Mahávairocana-sütra), Tibetan Text Press, 1931. 
603 pp. Ekai Kawaguchi, Zobun Wayaku Dainichikyó (#&%C#08e < RÆ A Japanese translation of the Mahä- 
vairocana-sütra from the Tibetan version), 1934, 551 pp. The Tibetan text of the first chapter of this sütra was 
critically edited in collation with the Chinese text with explanations by Ryüjun Tajima in his Zókan Taiyaku 
Dainichikyö Jüshinbon (WEHA BELG), Tokyo, Shinkósha, Sept. 1927, 8-- 3+ 168 pp. 

The Tibetan text was critically discussed by Ryüjun Tajima: Étude sur le Mahávairocana-sütra (Dainichikyd) 
avec la traduction commentée du premier chapitre, Paris, Librairie d'Amérique et d'Orient, Adrien Maisonneuve, 1936, 
197 pp. The mandalas were explained in Ryüjun Tajima: Les Deux Grands Mandalas et la doctrine de l'ésotérisme 
Shingon. Bulletin de la Maison Franco- Japonaise, Nouvelle Série, Tome VI ( R 6:fà 2835287538), Tokyo, Dec. 
1959, 2 vols., x+352 pp. & 2 pictures. H.E of this sūtra, discussed by Hiroaki Yoshida, Mikkyögaku Kenkyü, 
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the Sanskrit original brought by Wu-hang? and the seventh volume and five chapters of the 
Oblation Ritual® were translated by him from his own Sanskrit MSS.’ According to the 
opinion of some scholars, this sūtra was produced in North India some time about 500,8 
but another opinion has it that it was written about 650.° The Mahävairocana-sütra is a 
transitory link from the Buddha-Avatamsaka-sütra to the Ritual sütras,!? such as the Diamond 
Peak Sütra.!! The central theme of the Mahävairocana-sätra is Bodhi-mind.!? Mahävairocana 
is called Mahávira,!? and his samādhi is elaborated in the Mahdvairocana-satra.14 There are 
some texts enjoining ceremonies relevant to this sütra.!° [The Mahdvatrocana-s@dhana-vidhi"® 


No. 4, March 1972, pp. 151-166. i» of this sfitra, discussed by Hiroaki Yoshida, ZBK. vol. 17, No. 1, Dec. 
1968, pp. 138-139; Chizan Gakuhd, No. 18, March 1970, pp. 1-18. The Hundred-Syllable Formula (FEAA) 
of this sūtra was examined. (Shinten Sakai: Hyakkó Henjö-ö no Kaimei, SEAR OMAR, Köyasan, Henjököin, 
1967). The astaguhyamudrd in the Vairocanäbhisambodhi-tantra, discussed by Shiró Sakai, Mikkyð Bunka, vol. 102, 
March 1973, pp. 1-12. 

MAAS, FLA. HD BEEBE, mZEREDx in this sütra were discussed by Kenryü Tsukinowa in Nakano 
Comm. Vol., pp. 127-144. 

Commentaries upon the Mahdvairocana-siltra were discussed by Köshö Kawamura in IBK. vol. 7, No. 2, 
March 1959, p. 158 f. There were several versions of A HMR. (Jakuun Kiyota in Kyögaku Taikai Kiyo BAK 
Sic, published by Tendaishü Kyógaku Kenkyüsho KARKAA, No. 1, p. 84 f.) 

There are two Tibetan versions of Buddhaguhya's commentary, one brief and one detailed, on the Maha- 
vairocana-sütra. (Kanyü Kabese in ZBK. vol. 8, No. 1, Jan. 1960, pp. 93-98; ditto: in JBK. vol. 9, No. 2, March 
1961, pp. 185-188.) 

The Mahävairocana-sütra was discussed in Toganoo: Himitsu Bukkydshi (Ryübundan ed.) pp. 29-35. Fragments 
of the Mahávairocana-sütra were examined by Yükei Matsunaga, ZBK. vol. XIV, No. 2, March 1966, pp. 137-144. 

Some dháranis of the Mahävairocana-sütra were restored into Sanskrit by Jakuun Kiyota in ZEK. vol. 8, No. 1, 
Jan. 1960, pp. 276-279. Verses of this text were discussed by A. Ashikaga (in Eng.) in Yamaguchi Comm. Vol., 
p. 106 f. Problems relevant to this sütra, discussed by Hiroaki Yoshida, JBK. vol. 17, No. 1, Dec. 1968, pp. 
138-139; Chizan Gakuhö, No. 18, May 1970, pp. 1-18; No. 22, June 1973, pp. 265-293; Mikkyögaku Kenkyü, 
No. 4, March 1972, pp. 151-166; 

* eem. 

5 47. 

$ Hier. The K Aat: was translated from Tibetan into Japanese by Shiró Sakai in Shinko, No. 3, 
Dec. 1936; No. 5, Dec. 1938. 

? S. Nasu, Chizan Gakuhö, N. S., 9, June 1936, p. 30 f. 

s K. Shimizutani, Buttan, p. 713 í. 

? Ryüshü Takai, IBK. vol. 2, No. 1, Sept. 1953, pp. 331-333; H. Ui: Kyóten, p. 99. Nikki Kimura asserts that 
the Mahävairocana-sütra must have been composed in Valabhi of Western India (JBK. vol. 13, No. 1, Jan. 1965, 
pp. 133-137). But this does not seem to be fully convincing. 

10 


11 Kabese in JBK. vol. 4, No. 2, March 1956, pp. 206-209. 

1? Shunkyó Katsumata in /BK. vol. 9, No. 1, Jan. 1961, pp. 1-7. Prajña in Dainichikyó is discussed by Seiryü 
Nasu in Hikata Comm. Vol., pp. 441-454. The philosophy of Sünyatä as seen in the Chu-hsin-p'in Chapter (+f) 
of the Mahávairocana-süira' was discussed by Janshó Tanaka, Mikkyó Bunka, No. 56, Aug. 1961, 15-25. lckasya 
sasli-cilta in the Mahävatrocana, discussed by Shinten Sakai, NBGN. vol, 33, March 1968, 121-139. 

13 GB. (Tajima: op. cit., p. 63.) 

14 Shiró Sakai, Mikkyd Bunka, Nos. 24/25, Oct. 1953, 83-95. 

15 BB MMA bn ERE a KATE, Taishö, No. 856, translated by Amoghavajra. This was 
translated into Japanese by Kaishó Okada in KIK. Mikkyóbu, vol. 2. This sets forth the ceremonies of the garbha- 
dhatu. 

AE LPG He AOE CIR Re ER RRE EUERE, 3 vols. Taisha, No. 853, compiled 
by £ of Wii} This was translated into Japanese by Ryüjö Kanbayashi, in KIK. Mikkyóbu, vol. 3. This 
text sets forth the garbha-dhätu mandala. 

It is likely that the Jc E RIPPER ERE was composed on the basis of the seventh volume of the < R £. 
(Kichó Onozuka in ZBK. vol. 7, No. 2, March 1959, pp. 225-228.) 
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is a ritual work based on the Mahdvairocana-sittra.| In this sūtra various syllables are 
enumerated, and esoteric meanings are ascribed to each of them.!? There are twenty sylla- 
bles representing various virtues of Mahävairocana!? Tathägata.!? 

The One Hundred and Sixty Minds, which is the essential theme of the First Chapter 
of the Vairocanübhisambodhi-tantra, represents various aspects of the mind of a religious practi- 
tioner.?? The Mahävairocanasütra, chapter V presupposes the four angas for japa which 
had been systematized before the sütra.?! The feature of assimilation is most conspicuous 
in Esoteric Buddhism.?? Vajrayana admits the Fourfold Truth-Body (the ordinary trikaya 
and nisyanda-käya).?? 

The conception of bodhicitta in Mahäyäna and in Vajrayäna is not uniform. The term 
had one simple meaning in the Mahäyäna texts and its meaning became complex in Vajrayana 
texts. What was a mental stage of a bodhisattva's career in Mahayana, became the goal 
of striving and the final stage of spiritual life in Vajrayana.24 The term ‘non-attachment’ 


(Mushojü $FE) in the Vajracchedikä-sütra was explained away as a positive concept in 
Chinese and Japanese Vajrayäna.?® 


As for the Diamond Peak Sūtra (Sarvatathágata-tattva-samgraha),?9 it is generally 


16 Translated from Tibetan into Japanese by Yükei Matsunaga, Mikkyó Bunka, Nos. 24/25, Oct. 1953, 102-115. 
There is no Chinese translation of the text. 


Y? #-+2FF9 was discussed by Shinten Sakai in Mikkyö Bunka, No. 51, 1960, pp. 1-13; No. 57, 1962, pp. 1-13. 
Cf. ibid., No. 38, pp. 10-11. 

18 Shókó Watanabe traces the origin of Vairocana to Virocana (Chand, Up. VIII) and Verocana in early Bud- 
dhist scriptures. (Mikkyögaku Mikkyoshi Ronbunshü, 371—390.) 

19 Hikomatsu Saitó in JBK. vol. 12, No. 2, March 1964, pp. 106-112. 

20 Shin'ichi Tsuda, Buzan Gakuhö, Nos. 14-15, March 1970, 1-15. 

21 Y, Matsunaga, Mikkyö Bunka, No. 20, Dec. 1952, 11-19. 

22 Alicea Matsunaga: The Buddhist Philosophy of Assimilation, Tokyo, Sophia University and Tuttle, 1969. 
Reviewed by Hajime Nakamura, JAAR, vol. X XXIX, No. 2, June 1971, 227-228. (The author deals with a cen- 
tral feature of Buddhism which she terms “assimilation”.) Paul Mus: The Problematic of the Self, West and East, 
and the Mandala Pattern. In: Charles A. Moore (ed.): Philosophy and Culture| East and West. East-West Philosophy 
in Practical Perspective, (Honolulu, University of Hawaii Press, 1962), pp. 594-610. 

?3 Ryüken Mukai, Buzan Gakuhd, No. 16, March 1971, 73-94. 

24 L. M. Joshi, in The Journal of Religious Studies, Dept. of Religious Studies, Punjabi University, Patiala, 
vol. III, Spring 1971, No. 1, 70-79. 

25 Yükei Hirai, Buzan Gakuhö, Nos. 14-15, March 1970, 35-56. 

?8 JWUIH—SUADEXDGESOKGOGSUSOGECEER or SPIES, 3 vols., translated by Amoghavajra into Chinese. 
This was translated into Japanese by Kójun Tomita in KIK. Mikkyöbu, vol. 2. The full name of this sūtra was 
formerly believed to be Vajrafekhara-sarvatathägata-satyasangraha-mahäyäna-pratyutpannäbhisambuddha-mahätentraräja- 
sūtra. But J. Kiyota corrected it to Sarvatathägatataitvasamgraha-mahäyäna-abhisamaya-mahäkalparäja. (IBK. vol. 2, 
No. 2, p. 277 f.) Now this title has generally been accepted. The Sanskrit work Mahäsamaya-kalpa-räja, a copy 
of which has been discovered by G. Tucci, seems to be its Sanskrit original. (Cf. O. Takada in Bijutsu Kenkyü 
X25, No. 173, March 1954, pp. 1-36.) Recently the Sanskrit text was edited by Kanjin Horiuchi (Köya- 
san Daigaku Gakuhö, vols. 3; 6; 8; and Mikkyö Bunka, Nos. 90; 91; 97; 98; 103; 104. Texts of this sütra were dis- 
cussed in Unrai Bunshü, p. 747 f.; by J. Kiyota in IBK. vol. 4, No. 1, p. 89 f.; and in Toganoo: Himitsu Bukkyöshi 
(Ryübunkan ed.), pp. 35-44. KIARA FA was discussed by Banno in Chizan Gakuhé, NS., vol. 12, p. 51 f. 
Ei" 4 BIEOKRCERE E, 7 vols., tr. into Japanese by Kyójun Shimizutani in KIK. Kyöshobu 16. 

Some passages of the Sanskrit text were discussed by Shinten Sakai and Shindó Shiraishi in Mikkyd Bunka, 
Nos. 41—42, Nov. 1958, pp. 1-20. All existing commentaries on the Diamond Peak Sütra were enumerated by 
Yoshiyuki Manabe in Yajfia, No. 7, 1960, pp. 50—58. 

The “Diamond Peak Sūtra (4 WIRES)" is the title of this sátra commonly used in China and Japan, but it 
should be distinguished from the Vajrasekhara-mahäguhyayogatantra, (Tohoku, No. 480), which is the second or 
third section of the Diamond Peak Sütra, being the explanatory tantra of the first section of the Diamond Peak 
Sūtra. The Five-class Hindu Deities CIE ZABEPX) in the Sarza-tathágata-tattvasamgraha-sütra were examined by Yukio 
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recognized that it appeared in South India later than the Mahävairocana-sütra.?” Nàga- 
bodhi28 of South India is said to be its writer, or if not, at least the man who completed it.?9 
It came into existence some time between 680—690.?? The practice of the Fivefold Medi- 
tation to achieve the body of Mahävairocana (GLTHEL EY 18) is set forth in the first section of 
this sütra.?! Also in this sūtra the ‘37 Devatä-utpatti’ is described, and in connection with 
it the Four Abhiseka Methods are enjoined.?? The XIIIth section?? of the Diamond Peak 
Sūtra is based on a vidhi whose Chinese translation is EZH KHE. 

The Sarvatathägata-tattva-samgraha-mahäyäna-abhisamaya-mahäkalpa-räja®? is said to be an 
abridgment of the first section of the Diamond Peak Sūtra.’ But another scholar says that 
it is likely that it is an anthology of the larger version of the Diamond Peak Sütra.?? There 
are minor texts setting forth rituals relevant to this sūtra. The Mahäsamaya-kalpa-räja 


Hatta, JBK. vol. 15, No. 2, March 1967, 221—224. The philosophical structure of this sütra, discussed by Yukio 
Hatta, Mikkyö Kenkya, No. 2, March 1770, pp. 295-316. 

2? K. Shimizutani, Buttan, p. 713 f. 

28 um, 

29 Takai, ZBK. vol. 2, No. 1, Sep. 1953, p. 331 f.; H. Ui: Kyöten, p. 99. As for this sütra, cf. S. Suzuki, Sh2kyö 
Kenkyü, vols. 2-3, p. 227 f. 

30 SW in + RH AS, 4 vols., translated into Chinese by Vajrabodhi. Taishö, No. 866, vol. XVIII, p. 
223 f. This was translated by Ryüjó Kanbayashi in KIX. Mikkyóbu, vol. 1. Cf. R. Yamada: Bongo Butten, pp. 
165 and 204. 

RE GRE APES, 3 vols., Taishd, No. 868, translated into Chinese by Prájfia in 786-789 A.D. This was trans- 
lated into Japanese byR. Kaabayahi in KIK. Mikkyóbu, vol. 2. This is based upon the & AIH rn HRH d: SER. 

31 This meditation was discussed by Shir Sakai, Mikkyögaku Mikkyöshi Ronbunshü, 397—409. 

The thought of #EFR Y appears in SRE ASH (Taisho, No. 869, a 18, p. 284 c). (Banno 
in Chizan Gakuhö, NS., vol. 11, p. 63 f.) The section describing F#8ARH of the Sarna-talldljata-tattoasagsgraha, 
discussed by Shinichi Tsuda, to make clear the idea of Becoming Buddha, Tamaki Comm. Vol., pp. 185-202. 

82 Discussed by Kanjin Horiuchi, Okuda Comm. Vol., pp. 1017-1030. 

38 SATE Rint SIE. 

34 Taisha, No. 883, vol. 18, 446 a ff.; Shird Sakai, Mikkyd Bunka, No. 32, 1955, pp. 3441. 

35 DANA, cf. fn. 26. Sanskrit fragments were edited and translated into Japanese in Unrai Bunshü, pp. 747- 
753. 

The Sarvärthasiddhi chapter of the Sarva-tathägata-tattvasangraha sets forth a mandala with Äkäfagarbha as 
the main object of worship. (Yukio Hatta in ZBK. vol. 13, No. 1, Jan. 1965, pp. 243-246.) The Separate Preface 
(SJ) to the Sarva-tathdgata-tattva-samgraha was discussed by Kanjin Horiuchi, ZBK. vol. 15, No. 1, Dec. 1966, 
44-49. 

36 Discussed by Kichó Onozuka in JBK. vol. 10, No. 2, March 1962, p. 116 f. 

8? R. Yamada: Bongo Butten, p. 165 f. 

38 ABIT imme, Taishö, No. 908, translated into Chinese by Amoghavajra in 746-771. This was trans- 
lated into Japanese by Kaishó Okada in KIK. Mikkyóbu, vol. 2. This explains regulations in officiating the soma 
ceremonies, 

LAERE EHE, Taishö, No. 871, translated into Chinese by Amoghavajra (ZÆ). This was 
translated into Japanese by R. Kanbayashi in KIK. Mikkyóbu, vol. 4. This is an anthology of important parts 
of the Vajrasekhara-sitra by Amoghavajra. 

The appearance of the 37 Divine Beings in rituals is explained in the following two texts: QWE GS n-—---t 
HHF, Taishö, No. 872, wrongly ascribed to Amoghavajra. This was translated into Japanese by R. Kan- 
bayashi in KIK. Mikkyóbu, vol. 3. It aims at saying that the Vajrafekhara-sülra was taught after the Saddharma- 
pundarika-sütra. It was compiled by some Chinese. 

Ri EE BUTS d BE AEP, Taishö, No. 870, translated into Chinese by Amoghavajra. This was trans- 
lated into Japanese by R. Kanbayashi in KIK. Mikkyöbu, vol. 3. 

ABT EE SEES BRI = eee, Taisho, No. 876, translated by Vajrabodhi into Chinese in 731—736 A.D. 
This was translated into Japanese by Kaishó Okada in KIK. Mikkyöbu, vol. 2. This sets forth the attaining of 
the Buddha-body by means of the five practices (i Bp A). 
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or Tatlva-samgraha-tantra (the abbreviation of the above) is a very important text for Japanese 
Esoteric Buddhists.?? 


Anthologies from major sütras were made for practical use. 

Avalokite$vara was especially invoked to dispel the calamities of suffering people,*! 
and to confer happiness on them. The earliest form of homa ritual first appears in the 
Avalokite$uaraiküdasa-mukha-dhàragi (an Invocation to the Eleven-Head Avalokitesvara),?? 
and later, in the “Sūtra of Auspicious Incantations".53 The Amogha-pdsa-kalpardja-sittra™ 
was written on the basis of the Avalokitesvaraikädasa-mukha-dhärani,?° adding thereto passages 
selected from the Vajrafekhara-, the Larger Prajfápáramità-, the Mahävairocana-, sütras and 
the Abridged Invocation Sütra,*® etc.* Six or seven figures of Avalokites$vara finally came to 
be worshipped. Cundi, one of them, became very popular. The Eleven-Headed Avalo- 
kitesvara and the Thousand-Handed Avalokite$vara also were worshipped.*” The figure 
of the Horse-Head*? Avalokite$vara was derived from a legend in the Valahassa Jàtaka.5! 


AXWITREE—SETHES En INS RARER, Taishö, No. 957, translated into Chinese by Amoghavajra 
in 746-774 A.D. This was translated into Japanese by Yüsei Abe in KIK. Mikkyöbu, vol. 5. It consists only of 
kärikäs. 

39 It has three Chinese versions. Prof. G. Tucci found a Sanskrit manuscript of this text in Nepal, and pub- 
lished one chapter of it: Indo-Tibetica (pp. 135-140) with his Italian translation (pp. 140-145). Shinten Sakai 
identified it in the Tibetan and Chinese Tripitakas, Taishö, No. 882, and published a Japanese translation of it 
(Mikkyö Bunka, Nos. 41 and 42, Jan. 1959). Tucci’s edition was emended and discussed by S. Sakai and Shindö 
Shiraishi (in Eng.) in IBK. vol. 7, No. 2, March 1959, p. 728 £. 

40 ppt JEH, Taishö, No. 903, translated by Amoghavajra, is an anthology from the Mahävairocana-, 
Vajrasekhara-, Susiddhikara-, Guhya-tantra-, and Subdhu-pariprecha-sitra, etc. This was translated into Japanese by 
Kaishó Okada in KIK. Mikkyobu, vol. 2. 

41 SLE SERIA RES, Taishö, No. 1043, translated into Chinese by Nandin (#¢##). This was translated 
into Japanese by Tokukö Tsuboi in KIK. Mikkyóbu, vol. 5. 

42 Taishö, No. 20, p. 149. Translated into Chinese by Yasogupta (571-577 A.D.). 

43 KER, Taishö, No. 21, p. 568. Translated into Chinese by Ri (462 A.D.). 

4 RARE ER, Taishö, No. 1092, vol. 20, p. 227 f. There are five Chinese versions. R. Yamada: 
Bongo Butten, p. 157. One version WMA REBER, 3 vols., Taisha, No. 1097, translated into Chinese 
by ###E (Ratnacinta? or Ratnacetana? or Ratnasamkalpa?) in 639 A.D., was translated into Japanese by 
Yüsei Abe in KIK. Mikkyóbu, vol. 5. The Sanskrit text was edited by R. O. Meisezahl in Monumenta Nipponica, 
vol. XVII, 1962, Nos. 1-4, pp. 265-328. Cf. a remark by J. W. de Jong, II J. vol. XV, No. 1, 1973, p. 62. 

R. O. Meisezahl: Amoghapäsa. Some Nepalese Representations and Their Vajrayänic Aspects, Monumenta 
Serica, vol. XXVI, 1967, pp. 455-497. (Discussions with various plates.) 

The Significance of the Amoghapäfadhärani in the Spiritual Life of the Japanese was discussed by H. Nakamura 
(in Eng.) in Monumenta Nipponica, XVII, 1962, pp. 265-266. The fact that the Amoghardja-kalpa-silira frequently 
makes reference to the Mahdvatrocana-sitra means that it was composed after the latter, after which the Diamond 
Peak Sütra was probably composed. 

Another sūtra (499) B TE3EBE AIR) was restored into Sanskrit. Baron A. von Staél-Holstein: On two recent re- 
constructions of a Sanskrit hymn transliterated with Chinese characters in the X century A.D. The Yenching 
Journal of Chinese Studies, XVII, Peking 1934. 

45 -L— iig ted os. 

46 Sip a: fk. 

47 Ryüshun Soeda: Mikkyö Kenkyü, Nos. 41 and 42, March, August 1931, p. 73 f. 

48 - LE OB REPTUIEUETE RE ES, translated into Chinese by Amoghavajra. Amoghavajra’s translation is more 
formally systematized than that of Vajrabodhi. This was translated into Japanese by Tokukó Tsuboi, in KIK. 
Mikkyóbu, vol. 5. 

49 Ryüshi Umehara in Bukkyö Kenkyü, vol. 5, No. 2, p. 89 f. 

50 The term Aayagriva originally implied ‘headless’. (A. Coomaraswamy, JAOS. vol. 64, 1944, 215-217.) 

51 R. Hikata in Kyüshü Daigaku Teisugaku Nempö, vol. 10, p. 1 f. 
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The Parnafabari-dhárani is relevant to the worship of Avalokitesvara in another figure.°2 
“Parnagabari’’ means ‘Sabari clad in Leaves of Trees. Parnagabari was originally a 
goddess of epidemics and disasters. Later it was introduced into Esoteric Buddhism." A 
Buddhist Goddess, she was Sakti developed from Mother Goddess and introduced into Bud- 
dhism. Conflation of different divine beings was conspicuous. 

Amitäbha and Avalokite$vara were identified.?* Avalokitesvara came to be combined 
with figures of Siva, and dhdranis such as the Nilakantha-dhárani?? were composed. 

Mafijusri aiso received devout faith from his worshippers.55’ The Näma-samgiti is collec- 
tions of invocations to him.*® Originally, repetition of names of Buddhas and Bodhisattvas 
is encouraged in the Nämasamgiti. Namasamgiti itself became a deity in Vajrayàna.*?? 
The Ärya-maiijvsri-nämästa-Sataka°® also extolls his virtues. The Marijusri-boahisattva-mangala- 
gäthd®? was translated neither into Chinese, nor into Tibetan, but was conveyed by Chinese 
transliteration. In the Sarvatathágatádhtsthána-sattvávalokana-buddhaksetrasandaríana-vyüha9? (or 
Sarvatathágatajfiána-bodhisattua-bhümi-kramaga) Avalokiteévara and Mañjušri are the princi- 
pal figures extolling dhäranis. 

The Shou-hu-kuo-chizh-chu-dhárami-ching,89! which exists only in the Chinese version, ex- 
presses the idea of protecting the state.5? This sūtra seems to have been composed after the 
Mahávairocana-sütra.93 About two-third of it is closely identical with the whole of the 


52 SER HAAHR, Taishö, No. 20; Y. Iwamoto, BK. III, 1, p. 49 f. 

53 Zenryü Hidaka, /BK. vol. 15, No. 2, March 1967, 225-228. 

54 Suzuseki in Chizan Gakuhö, NS., vol. 10, p. 81 f; vol. 11, p. 195 f. 

55 Edited by L. Poussin and R. Gauthiot, JRAS. 1912, 629-645, and by Levi, JRAS. 1912, 1063-1066. X 
PETROES, translated by AZ (Taishö, No. 1111). Tohoku Catalogue, Nos. 697 and 905. 

55 On Manjufrimülatantra, cf. JRAS. 1935, 299 ff. Taishö, Nos. 1191; 1215; 1216. Töhoku Catalogue, No. 543. 

56 Marijusri-ndma-sangiti in Mongolian, Tibetan, Sanskrit and Chinese and Sekoddesa in Tibetan and Mongolian, edited 
by Raghu Vira, New Delhi, The Indian Academy of Indian Culture. (Sata-pitaka Series, vol. 18.) There are 
four Chinese translations,— 

1) KER “MBSR EE S—UU/ASSLJMEHSAR 2 vols., Taisha, No. 1187, vol. XX, p. 808 f. 

2) ARE EITHER CREAR ZR Taisha, No. 1188, vol. XX, p. 814 f. 

3) PALER "RRR RARE, Taishd, No. 1189, vol. XX, p. 820 f. 

4) RER TUERA., Taisho, No. 1190, vol. XX, p. 826 f. 

R. Yamada: Bongo Butten, pp. 146, 148, 161, 203. There is a text (JG #SIRF) which is a phonetical trans- 
literation of the first 16 verses. (N. Tsuji in Téyd Gakuad, vol. 31, No. 2, Oct. 1947, pp. 41-47); cf. Winternitz II, 
pp. 377-378. 

57 Keinosuke Mitsuhara, NBGN. No. 36, March 1971, 121-135. 

68 Restored into Sanskrit from the Chinese and Tibetan versions by A. Staël Holstein. Bibliotheca Buddhica, 
No. XV, 1913, pp. 85-104, pp. 154-160. Holstein's restoration was corrected and improved, and translated into 
English by Ryüjö Kanbayashi in Journal of the Taishö University, vols. 6-7, part II, 1930, pp. 243-297. R. Yamada: 
Bongo Butten, p. 155. 

59 This text was restored into Sanskrit and translated into Japanese by Shinten Sakai in Nakano Comm. Vol., 
pp. 165-192. 

60 N. Dutt: Gilgit MSS. vol. I, 1939, 47-89; IHQ. vol. 9, 1933, 227-236; 567-576. FERRE PERE ERE (Taisho, 

‘No. 1375), 1 vol., translated by I-tsing. Cf. Töhoku, 98; 721. 

rer, 10 vols., Taishö, No. 997. Translated into Chinese by Präjfia and Munifri. This was 
translated into Japanese by Kaishó Okada in KIK. Mikkyöbu, vol. 4. The translation was discussed by Tsukinowa 
in ZBK. vol. 4, No. 2, p. 438 f. swa Rpt was discussed by Ninkaku Takada, Mikkyö Bunka, No. 56, 
Aug. 1961, 26-41. 

62 The origins of the idea of “the Protection of the State" were discussed by Yükei Matsunaga, ZBK. vol. 15, 
No. 1, Dec. 1966, 69-78. 

63 Kichó Onozuka in Buzan Gakuhö, No. 7; also in JBK., vol. 9, No. 1, Jan. 1961, pp. 229-232. 
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Aryadháranitvararájasütra.9* And these texts have a close connection with the tathägata- 
garbha thought expressed in the Ratnagotra-vibhäga.® The Dhäranis for protecting kings 
are extolled in this text, and were esteemed in Japan. The figure of the king in Chinese 
versions of Esoteric Buddhist scriptures was influenced by the traditional Chinese concept of 
the Emperor.® 

At least the first half of the preface to the Thousand Bowl Satra®’ is not?! the work of Hui- 
t'aio. The Guhyapada-malla-maharddhiräja-sütra-gäthä”? compiled by Ku-chu-pa?*! in about 
1300 A.D. under the Mongolian rule is a collection of verses describing esoteric Vajrayana 
rituals. 

Vows were required of Vajrayäna ascetics also. In the Bodhicitta-Sildddénakalpa,?? com- 
piled by Samantabhadra, the Yoga teacher, vows of Vajrayànists are prescribed. The 
compiler seems to be Master I-hsing.?? In the “Essentials of Meditation” by Master Subh- 
akarasimha’? they are cited. In the Vinaya-sütra?š the word ‘discipline’ (vinaya) was 
interpreted as meaning to control the six organs and not to create things in the objective 
world. In this text it virtually means secret dhäranis. Master-disciple relationship was 
highly esteemed in Vajrayäna.’® 

Esoteric Buddhism represented new features. Symbolism was essential to Esoteric 
Buddhism.” Each character of Sanskrit alphabet was assigned some symbolical signifi- 
cance.? Symbolism of Sanskrit characters has been preserved even in present-day Japan.?? 


64 Tahcku Catalogue, No. 147. 

65 Ninkaku Takata (in Eng.) in JBK. vol. 9, No.2, March 1961, p. 730f.; Mikkyö Bunka, No. 56, 1961, pp. 26-41. 

68 Yükei Matsunaga, Mikkyö Bunka, Nos. 77-78, 79-96. 

% FEKE. 

68 B. Matsumoto, SK. N.S. vol. 3, No. 2, p. 39 f. 

69 

70 SRA AKER (BS, translated into Japanese by T. Byödö in KIK. Ronshübu, vol. 5. 

n EN. 

?3 SEMEL wee, Taishö, No. 915, translated into Chinese by Amoghavajra in 746-771 A.D. This was translated 
into Japanese by R. Kanbayashi in K7K. Mikkyóbu, vol. 3. 

23 Ichigyö (in Japanese). 

74 $e — REESE, Taishö, No. 917. The translator is anonymous. This was translated into Japanese by R. 
Kanbayashi in KIK. Mikky&bu, vol. 3. 

75 BRR, Taishd, No. 818. The translator is anonymous. This was translated into Japanese by Tokukö 
Tsuboi in KIK. Mikkyobu, vol. 2. 

76 Ninkaku Takata, NBGN. No. 36, March 1971, 103-120. 

7? Ekai Suguri: in JBK. vol. 7, No. 1, Dec. 1958, pp. 198-201. Esoteric Buddhism can be interpreted as sym- 
bolism. (Ekai Suguri in ZBK. vol. 10, No. 1, Jan. 1962, p. 134 f.) 

78 Aksara was interpreted by Shóren Ibara, IBK. vol. 15, No. 2, March 1967, 89-94. Meditation on the 
letter a (pJ) in Esoteric Buddhism was discussed by Shunran Ono, ZBK. vol. 15, No. 1, Dec. 1966, 140-141. 
The Paficáéat-aksara-mukha (X--FP8) in the Vairocanübhisambodhitantra KA was discussed by Shiró 
Sakai, Mikkyó Bunka, No. 57, Oct. 196], 9-21. 

?9 Unrai Bunshü, p. 834 f. Shüyo Takubo: op. cit.; H. Nakamura (in Engl.): Japan and Indian Asia, Calcutta, 
Firma K. L. Mukhopadhyay, 1961, p. 4 f. #EË#k, the linguist, was discussed by Shinjó Midzutani in Bukkyd Bunka 
Kenkyü, No. 5, 1955, p. 1 f. Cf. Sanskrit Bijas and Mantras in Japan, edited by Raghu Vira and Lokesh Chandra, 
3 fascicules. Delhi, International Academy of Indian Culture. Bonshü Shittan Shuji Ruiju (SEXEZEARSC-T-SUR A 
collection of Sanskrit bijas for learning), edited by Yüchi Miyano, Kéyasan, Matsumoto Nisshindö, 1937, 4th ed., 
June 1963. R. H. van Gulik: Siddham. An Essay on the History of Sanskrit Studies in China and Japan, Nagpur, Inter- 
national Academy of Indian Culture, 1956. Reviewed by Herbert Franke, ZDMG. Band 108, 1958, 227-228. 
Gadjin Nagao: Siddham and its Study in Japan, Acta Asiatica, No. 21, 1971, 1-12. Shinten Sakai: Hyakkó 
Henjöö no Kaimei (EGRE ORE An explanation of the syllable am which is called the Effulgent Hundred 
Rays), Kóyasan, Wakayama Prefecture, the author, Oct. 1967. 
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On some robes of Japanese Buddhist monks Sanskrit characters were represented.? In 
Japan there have been found at least 68 inscriptions of Sanskrit letters (bijas) on rocks 
throughout the country.®*! Stüpas came to represent the essence or reality of the universe 
in Esoteric symbolism.*? 

In connection with Esoteric symbolism, there are two kinds of Sanskrit syllables, one 
consisting of 42 letters, the other consisting of 50 letters. The former is based on the order 
of Sanskrit alphabet, whereas the latter was formed on a-ra-pa-ca-na, the mantra of Mañ- 
jusri.®® The former is explained in the aksara-mdatrkd-vyakhyd-varga** of the Diamond Peak 
Sūtra, whereas the latter is explained in the Sri-Vajramardalälankära-mahätantraräja.® 

Sri-Vajra-mandalälankära-mahätantrardja is a text analogous to the Prajfäpäramitä-naya- 
sittra.®® 

In Mahayana in general the Cosmic Body of Buddha is beyond figure and conception. 
It is Truth as such. But in Esoteric Buddhism the Cosmic Body is in action. The six 
elements of the universe are nothing but the Cosmic Body of the Effulgent One (Mahä- 
vairocana).? In Mahäyäna it had nothing to do with sermons. But in Esoteric Buddhism 
it has figures and forms, and even goes so far as to deliver sermons.®® The five elements 
(mahäbhütäni), which constitute human existence, were explained in the Mahävairocana-sülra 
as symbols representing Original Enlightenment.*? 

Esoteric Buddhists made use of mandalas.? Mandalas are systematically arranged 
configurations of pictures of Buddhas and Bodhisattvas, and represent a syinbolical signifi- 
cance of meritorious deeds. Mandalas were used as the object of meditation to elevate 
the follower to the realization of ultimate reality. “The term 'r.apdala' was used already 
in Early Buddhism, but it meant only a platform made of mud for confering the Code of 


80 Hikomatsu Saitó in JBK. vol. 10, No. 2, March 1962, p. 120 f. 

81 Hikomatsu Saitó in IBK. vol. 7, No. 1, Dec. 1958, pp. 186-189. 

82 Ekai Suguri in Hikata Comm. Vol., pp. 485—501. 

83 Ryüjó Yamada, NBGN. vol. 3, 1930. Arapacana, the five-letter HIR mantra, was regarded as the 
mantra of Mafijusri. Its texts were discussed by Shiró Sakai, Mikkyö Bunka, No. 18, Aug. 1952, 28-37. 

84 Shird Sakai, Mikkyó Bunka, No. 38, May 1957, 1-11. 

85 Tohoku Catalogue, No. 490. Taishö, No. 886, vol. 18, 511 b ff. 

86 Analysed by Ry8jö Fukuda, Téydgaku Kenkyü, No. 2, 1967, 49-56. 

8? E, Takagami in Butian, p. 691 f. 

88 Ryfijjo Kanbayashi in ZBK. vol. 6, No. 2, March 1958, pp. 142-145. This thought (2:54 Rž) can be traced 
already in Nagarjuna in Bukkyö Kenkyü, vol. 1, No. 1, p. 104 f. 

$9 Kichó Onozuka in JBK. vol. 6, No. 2, March 1958, pp. 178-181. 

90 The meaning of Mandala was discussed by Shüyü Kanaoka in ZBK. vol. 5, No. 2, March 1957, pp. 191- 
194. The term “mandala” in the context of the Indian history of ideas, discussed by Shüyü Kanaoka, Tamaki 
Comm. Vol., pp. 203-215. The Garbhadhätu Mandala in India was examined by Hisatoyo Ishida, Tokyo Koku- 
ritsu Hakubutsukan Kiyd, No. 1, 1965, 31-147. In the West there are many works on the Mandalas. Giuseppe 
Tucci: The Theory and Practice of the Mandala, translated from Italian by Alan Houghton Brodrick, London, Rider 
and Co., 1961 (reviewed by B. Bhattacharyya, JOI. vol. 12, 1962, 98-102; by E. Conze, JRAS. 1962, 
162-163); New York, Samuel Weiser, 1973 (Paperback). G. E. Cairns, The Philosophy and Psychology of the 
Oriental Mandala, PREW. vol. XI, 1962, 219-230. Mandalas and Mudräs were discussed by Erik Haarh, Acta 
Orientalia, vol. 23, 1959, 57-91. The Buddhist term mandalin was discussed by V. S. Agrawala, JAOS. vol. 79, 
1959, 30. Paul Mus, The Problem of the Self—West and East, and the Mandala Pattern, Phil. and Cul., 594- 
610. Alex Wayman: Contributions on the Symbolism of the Mandala-Palace, Lalou Comm. Vol., 557—566. Pro- 
blems of Mandalas were discussed jointly by many scholars in Mikkyé Bunka, Nos. 87 and 88, 1969. The 
development of the idea of Mandala is displayed in José and Miriam Argüelles: Mandala, Berkeley and Lon- 
don, Shambala, 1972. 
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Disciplines on disciples. It had nothing to do with figures of Buddhas and Bodhisattvas.?! 
In Esoteric Buddhism, however, it acquired great significance, and the configurations of 
figures developed to a remarkable extent. There are several types of mandalas in Vajrayana. 
Especially after the sixth century, they were elaborated.” 

The primitive form of the Karunä-garbha-dhätu Mandala is evident in the Mahävairo- 
cana-sütra.? Garbha literally means the ‘womb’, and the triangular sign of the mandala 
derived from the worship of the female sex-organ.*4 Some texts were composed for the 
purpose of showing how to establish mandalas.95 A special mandala was formed based upon 
the Prajnäpäramitä-naya-sütra.?® Sri-Vajramandalälamkära-näma-mahätantraräja was composed, 
basing itself on the Ardhasatikd-prajfdpdramita. Later theologians gave more philosophical 
explanations?! of them. 

The T'ang priest Hui-kuo (746-805 A.D.) made a presentation of a set of two Mandalas 
(Mandalas of the Two Circles) to Master Kükai (Kobó Daishi), consisting of a pair of hang- 
ing scrolls representing Garbhadhatu and Vajradhatu. But the Mantrayäna prior to Hui- 
kuo had kept the two Mandalas which comprised a great many Buddhas, Bodhisattvas, and 
deities. The figures of all these have become clear.?? 

A Karunä-garbhadhätu Mandala inscription on a stone statue of Mahävairocana- 
Buddha was found in Japan. It consists of Sanskrit letters, each of which represents a seed 
(bija). This seems to have been inscribed in the 12th or 13th century A.D.100 

The counterpart of the Karuna-garbhadhatu Mandala is the Vajradhätu Mandala. 
Vajra means "diamond", and this mandala represents the male aspects of the Cosmic Body 
of Mahavairocana Buddha. The Thirty Seven Divine Beings of thé Vajradhätu were 
systematized in China, although each of them was thought of already in India.!% 

In later Esoteric Buddhism the Karunä-garbhadhätu Mandala and the Vajradhätu 
Mandala came to be esteemed as the two principal mandalas being objects of meditation.!93 


91 Sóchü Kamei in ZBK. vol. 7, No. 1, Dec. 1958, pp. 164-165. 

92 Ninkai Oyama in IBK. vol. 9, No. 2, March 1958, pp. 233-239. 

93 Suzuki in NBGN. No. 14, p. 233 f. 

94 Ikeda in Shükyö Kenkyü, NS. vol. 1, No. 2, p. 119 f. 

95 Nr BRERA, Taisho, No. 192. The translator is anonymous. This was translated into Japanese by 
Ryüjó Kanbayashi in K7K. Mikkyóbu, vol. 2. 

Rite BAER PEEK, Taisho, No. 911. Composed by $. This was translated into Japanese by R. Kanbaya- 
shi in KIK. Mikkyöbu, vol. 3. 

38 Shöun Toganoo: Rishukyó no Kenkyd. Yukio Hatta in IBK. vol. 11, No. 2, March 1963, pp. 188-189. 
JAänamitra’s Commentary on Prajfapáramitánaya was translated into Japanese by Ry6jö Fukuda, Toyogaku 
Kenkyü, No. 5, 1971, 149-158; No. 6, 1972, 125-134. 

97 Ryösei Fukuda, ZBK. vol. 15, No. 2, March 1967, 146-147. 

38 It is said that the fundamental teaching of mandalas is Bj 14258 E, i.e. the enlightenment of tathägata. 
(Jishü Oda in IBK. vol. 1, No. 1, July 1952, p. 176 f.) 

99 Hisatoyo Ishida: Mandara no Kenkya (SREO A study of Mandalas), Tokyo, Tokyo Bijutsu, Nov. 
1975, 2 vols; vol. I, 3-- 257 4- xx pp; vol. II, Plates m 128 pp.; (a gigantic and pionecring work). 

100 Ryüsho Hikata in ZBK. vol. 6, No. I, Jan. 1958, pp. 104-113. 

10) —-I-4:*$. The names of the Thirty-seven Divine Beings in the Vajradhätu-mandala were discussed by K. 
Horiuchi, Mikkyd Bunka, Nos. 69/70, Nov. 1964, 152-158. 

102 Kwanjin Horiuchi in Ohyama Comm. Vol., pt. 1, pp. 152-158. 

103 Ryójun Tajima: Les deux grands mandalas et la doctrine de l’ésaterisme Shingon, Bulletin de la Maison Franco- 
Japonaise, Nouvelle Série, Tome VI, Maison Franco-Japonaise, Tokyo, 1959. Reviewed by G. Tucci in EW. 
vol. 14, Nos. 3-4, Sept.-Dec. 1963, p. 274. 
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The use of the mandala to Cover the Dead Body which was prevalent in ancient Japan can 
be traced to later Upanisads in India.104 

Mantras or dháranis were used with detailed instructions of the use of certain positions 
of the fingers (mudrds).° They should be investigated in connection with mudräs of 
Indian dancing. 

Consecration by sprinkling water (abhiseka), widely practiced in Brahmanism since the 
Atharva-Veda, was introduced into Esoteric Buddhism,!?? and became an important ritual.10? 
The greatest secret ritual in Japanese Esoteric Buddhism has been said to be Daigenhó 
(Khl), at which the essential object of worship is Daigen My66 (7c BpB3-E), whose San- 
skrit original is Atavaka.1% Rituals were elaborated.! The Vajrasekharayoga Homavidhi0 
was composed based upon the Vajrafekharatantra.! There are several other Homavidhis.!!? 

The final state which a person can obtain is called “Siddhi” (Perfection), or mysterious 
powers; and one becomes a Siddha, “an accomplished one". There are Three Perfections, 
i.e., those in body, speech and mind. One text!!? aims at conquering the obstacles by de- 
mons (märas) and attaining Three Perfections by mercy of Vairocana Buddha. Subhakara- 
simha, after coming to China, adopted some Chinese thought, and connecting some Chinese 
theories!!^ with the Five Character Mantra,!*5 set forth the Three Perfections.!1§ 

In the period of systematization esoteric theologians appeared. Among them Nägär- 
juna!!? is the best known. In Esoteric Buddhism of China and Japan he has been regarded 
as the founder of the Esoteric (Shingon) sect. It is likely that he was another person from 
the philosopher of the same name. The P'u-ti-hsin-lun,!1? traditionally ascribed to Nägär- 
juna, is thought to have been composed after 700 A.D. This text was very important in 
Japanese Esoteric Buddhism.!!? After Nagarjuna Nagabodhi was influential. His date 
is not known, but he became to be known after Vajrabodhi (8th century) .}2° 


104 Hikomatsu Saitó in JBK. vol. 11, No. 1, Jan. 1963, pp. 263-266. 

105 In Japan mudrds were systematized; cf. Yüchi Miyano and Gyóei Mizuhara: Shingon Mikkyé Zuinshü (ji 
See ARISE Collection of Mudràs of Vajrayana), Köyasan, Wakayama-ken, Matsumoto Nisshindó, 1934; 
6th ed., 1964. We don’t know how many of them we can trace to ancient India. 

106 B, Matsumoto: Butten, p. 252 f. 

107 ALK SRM h, Taisho, No. 862. The translator is anonymous. This was translated into Japa- 
nese by Tokukó Tsuboi in K7K. Mikkyóbu, vol. 2. 

108 Yüshó Miyasaka, Mikkyögaku Mikkyóshi Ronbunshü, pp. 357-382. 

109 ZA BE EAA, 1 vol, Taisha, No. 904. Delivered orally by Vajrabodhi. This is a collection of regula- 
tions of various ceremonies. It was translated into Japanese by Tokukö Tsuboi in K7K. Mikkyobu, vol. 2. 

110 BTE ul, Tatshd, Nos. 908; 909. 

11 Shiró Sakai, Mikkyö Bunka, No. 19, Aug. 1952, 1-12. 

11? Tibetan texts of the Homavidhi were edited by Yüshó Miyasaka in cooperation with S. Watanabe and 
J. Oshika, Acta Indologica, 11, 1971—72, pp. 207-300. 

13 PE RAKE RR PE MEH Ae, Taishd, No. 899. The translator is anonymous. 
The substance of this text must have been composed by an Indian. This was translated into Japanese by R. 
Kanbayashi in KIK. Mikkyóbu, vol. 3. 

114 qp 3d. 
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ue PER CO EH = FR = SRS HI SE, Taisha, No. 906. — f z80tge No ERICH] 
= SZ EH, Taisho, No. 905. Both were translated into Chinese by Subhakarasimha. They are substan- 
tially the same. They were translated into Japanese by R. Kanbayashi in X/K. Mikkyóbu, vol. 3. 

11? Toganoo: Himitsu Bukkyóshi (Ryübunkan ed.), op. cit., pp. 44-47. 
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119 Kóen Yamaguchi in Bukkyöshigaku, No. 1, July 1949, pp. 70-80. 

120 Toganoo: op. cit., pp. 46—51. 
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25. The Final Stage} 


In later days Esoteric Buddhism was greatly influenced by the religion of Tantras, 
which was a new trend of Hinduism.” This new form of Buddhism is called the Mantrayäna 
by some scholars, the “vehicle” in which the Mantras, words and syllables of mysterious 
power, are the chief means of attaining salvation. It is distinguished from older Esoteric 
Buddhism, Vajrayana, the “Diamond Vehicle’’, which leads men to salvation by using all 
things which are denoted by the word ‘vajra’ (diamond). But there is no rigid boundary- 
line between them both. The intention of tantras was? to relate them to designated fruits. 
The memorial syllables have no meaning in the ordinary sense; their meaning is in what 
they intend by way of the respective associations. 

There are four classes of Buddhist Tantras: 

(1) Kriyd-tantras, which treat the ceremonies at the building of temples, erection of 
images of gods, etc.; 

(2) Caryd-taniras, which teach the practical cult; 

(3)  Yoga-tantras, which deal with the practice of Yoga, and 

(4) Anuttara-yoga-tantras, which deal with higher mysticism.‘ 

In the work Lta-bahi rim-pa b$ad-pa (Drsti-krama-nirdesa) Dpal-brtsegs (c. 780-820 A.D.) 
classified all the tantras into five classes: (1) kriyä-tantra, (2) yoga-tantra, (3) mahäyoga- 
tantra, (4) anuyoga-tantra and (5) atiyoga-tantra.® 


1 The features of the final stage were discussed hy Shaki Yoshimura in Ryükoku Daigaku Bukkyö Bunka Kenkyüsho 
Ki, No. 3, pp. 58-70; by Yükei Matsunaga in Mikkyó Bunka, Nos. 53 and 54, pp. 110-134. 

The term Mantrayäna is used by some scholars, e.g. Winternitz II, pp. 385-387 ; 397 ; 400. However, Prof. Y. Matsu- 
naga is against such a distinction between Vajrayäna and Mantrayäna. In the Japanese tradition all Esoteric Budd- 
hism is called Vajrayana (4&Wi|9&). Some Western scholars also call later Esoteric Buddhism 'Vajray&na', e.g. G. 
Tucci, Tibetan Painted Scrolls, pt. I; H.v. Glasenapp, Buddhistische Mysterien, Stuttgart, 1940. I have adopted the dis- 
tinction between these two appellations only for the reason that the Vajrayäna conveyed to China and Japan is 
quite different from later Esoteric Buddhism of India and Tibet, which we had better call with another appella- 
tion. R. C. Mitra: The Decline of Buddhism tn India, Calcutta, Visva-Bharati Univ. Press, 1954. Reviewed by 
A. L. Basham, BSOAS. vol. XXI, part 3, 1958, 643-645. The causes of the decline of Buddhism in India were 
discussed by Umesha Mishra, J JFaR1, vol. IX, part 1, Nov. 1951, 111-122. R. C. Mitra: The Decline of Buddhism 
in India, Visva-Bharati Annals, vol. VI, 1954, 1-164 and i-viii. 

2 S. Dasgupta: Introduction to Tantric Buddhism (Calcutta, 1950) brought some new aspects which Japanese 
scholars did not know. (It was introduced by Kanyü Kabese in JBK. vol. 6, No. 2, March 1958, p. 96.) Alex 
Wayman: The Buddhist Tantras. Light on Indo-Tibetan Esotericism, New York, Samuel Weiser, 1973. (This is a 
pioneering work which gives us a new insight into the field. Fully documented.) Reviewed by Shinjo Kawasaki, 
IBK. vol. 23, No. 2, March 1970, pp. 459-462. Tantric influence was discussed in Kogetsu Zenshü, p. 274 f.; 
Kawahara in Mikkyö Bunka, No. 7, p. 56 f. The problems in the above-mentioned work were fully discussed by 
Shashibhusan Dasgupta in his Obscure Religious Cults (Firma K. L. Mukhopadhyay, Calcutta, revised ed. 1962), 
i+436 pp. Malati J. Shendge: The Literary Forms of Tantras, Transactions of the International Conference of 
Orientalists in Japan, No. XI, 1966, 37-46 (in English). ~ 

8 Mkhas grub rje (1385-1438 A.D.), the chief tantric disciple of Tson-kha-pa, wrote a survey of the whole 
field of Buddhist Tantra, a compendium entitled Rgyud sde spyihi rnam par g2ag pa rg yas par brjod, which is Mkhas 
Grub rje's Fundamentals of the Buddhist Tantras. Rg yud sde spyihi rnam par g Zag pa rg yas par brjod. Translated from the 
Tibetan by Ferdinand D. Lessing and Alex Wayman. The Hague, Mouton, 1968. JIM. vol. VIII. 

4 Yükci Matsunaga in Nihon Chibetto Gakukai Kaihó, No. 10, Oct. 1963, pp. 1-2. 

5 Shinichi Tsuda in ZBK. vol. 13, No. 1, Jan. 1965, p. 402 f. (in Eng.). Tohoku, No. 4356. 
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Another classification is possible in terms of form, although not exactly systematized :$ 

1) Mala-lantra. 

2) Laghu-tantra or Alpa-tantra. A laghutantra is the uddefa (‘enumeration’) of the sub- 

ject matter and a mäla-tantra is the nirdefa (‘explanation’) of the uddeía. 

3) Akhyäta-tantra. Explanatory of another tantra. 

4) Uttara-tantra. Commentarial. 

5) Uttarottara-tantra. Placed after uttara-tantra and also commentarial. 

Among Kriyä-tantras, the Adikarma-pradipa is well-known. This is a work which, in 
the style of the Brahmanical manuals of ritual (Grhya-sütra, etc.) describes the ceremonies and 
religious acts which the Mahäyäna candidate for enlightenment has to perform. Among 
the Anuttara-yoga-tantras, the Mäyäjäla-tantra® represents a transitory period from the Yoga 
group scriptures, beginning with the Tattvasamgraha-tantra, to the Guhyasamdja, which is 
representative of the Anuttarayoga group scriptures.” The Aryobaya-pata-badma-mala!9 is 
an old Tantric text representing the Anuttarayoga. 

One of the features of the Mantrayàna was the justification of sexual desire. Already 
in Mahäyäna there was a tendency to purify sexual desire to lead men to enlightenment.!! 
The mithuna (sexual pleasure) scenes were pleasurably represented already in the third 
century A.D. at Nägärjunikonda.!? In Ajantä, also, we notice similar scenes. The element 
became very strong in later Esoteric Buddhism. 

The Guhyasamaja-tantra, the most profound of Buddhist Tantras,!? came into existence 


6 Malati J. Shendge, The Literary Forms of Tantra, Transactions of the International Conference of Orientalists in 
Japan, No. XI, 1966, pp. 37-46. 

? Winternitz II, p. 389 f.; R. Yamada: Bongo Butten, p. 162. 

8 Tohoku, Nos. 466 and 833. fu KBE, 5 vols. Taisho, No. 890, vol. 18. Its mandala was discussed by S. 
Nasu in Chizan Gakuhd, NS., vol. 11, p. 37 f.; cf. R. Yamada: Bongo Butten, pp. 169 & 205. 

9 Yükei Matsunaga in ZBK. vol. 8, No. 2, March 1960, p. 142 f. 

10 Aryopdya-pdsa-padmamala-pindartha-uytti Catalogue of Peking ed. No. 4717. Translated into Japanese by Shirö 
Sakai, Mikkyö Bunka, No. 66, Feb. 1964, 67-73. 

n Kentoku Sasaki in Bukkyó Kenkyü, vol. 4, No. 5, p. 1 f. Shüyü Kanaoka m 7095 Daigaku Kiyö, No. 10, April 
1957, pp. 13-23. 

12 Mentioned and discussed by Hideo Kimura in JBK. vol. 9, No. 2, 1961, pp. 12-17. 

13 The Sanskrit original was edited twice in the past. Guhyasamdja Tantra or Tathdgataguhyaka, edited by 
Benoytosh Bhattacharyya, Baroda, Oriental Institute, GOS. No. 53, 1931. Reprint, 1967. Guhyasamdja Tantra or 
Tathdgataguhyaka, edited by S. Bagchi, BST. No. 9, Darbhanga, The Mithila Institute, 1965. This new edition 
is based on the GOS. edition with slight alterations. Recently an elaborate edition of the text was published in 
Japan. The Guhyasamäja-tantra: A New Critical Edition, edited by Yükei Matsunaga, Kéyasan Daigaku Ronsö, vols. 
9 and 10, 1974-75, pp. 1-130. 

The Chinese translation: —ü£n3e&Wi-— 33e EXCESS, Taisho, No. 885, vol. 18, p. 469 f., translated into 
Chinese by GH (Dänapäla). This was translated into Japanese by R. Kanbayashi in KIX. Mikkyóbu, vol. 4. 
The title is Sri-sarva-tathägata-käya-väk-citta-rahasyäd vinirgata Sri-Guhya-samäjatantra. L. M. Joshi, The Tathägata- 
guhya-sütra and the Guhyasamäja-tantra, JOI. vol. XV, No. 2, Dec. 1966, 138-143. Formerly the Guhyasamája 
was identified with the Tathägataguhyaka by the former editors (cf. M. Winternitz: Gesch. d. ind. Lit. 11, S. 274), 
but it was wrong. They are different sütras. (Y. Matsunaga in Nakano Comm. Vol., p. 195.) 

Recently this text was analyzed in full detail by Alex Wayman in his Yoga of the Cuhyasamájalantra. The Arcane 
Lore of Forty Verses. A Buddhist Tantra Commentary, Delhi etc., Motilal Banarsidass, 1977. The title Guhyasamája- 
tantra can be interpreted in various ways. (Alex Wayman: Guhyasamajalantra; Reflections on the Word and its 
Meaning, Transactions of the International Conference of Orientalists in Japan, No. XV, 1970, 36-44.) Historical signifi- 
cance of this sütra, discussed by Alex Wayman in his The Buddhist Tantras. Light on Indo- Tibetan Esotericism, 
New York, Samuel Weiser, 1973, pp. 12-23. Some important problems of this sütra were discussed by Jitsudó 
Nagasawa in Chizan Gakuhó, No. 5, Feb. 1956, pp. 12-41. 
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before 750,14 and probably before the sixth century." Other scholars hold that, although 
the sütra appeared in its incipient stage around 750 A.D., the date of the compilation of the 
Guhyasamäja-tantra is about 800 A.D.16 It was a production of Escteric Buddhism at its 
last stage, containing a description of ugly and strange rites and ceremonies. According 
to some scholars, the Guhyasamája-tantra, consisting of 18 sections, is divided in the mñla 
tantra,!® i.e. the first 17 sections, and the Ulttara-tantra, i.c. the 18th section,!? both of which 
were composed and put together as a single sūtra around 800 A.D.?? The Guhyasamäja 
sets forth the four ways of practice, i.e. sevd, upasddhana, sadhana and mahá-sádhana.?! This 
text is mixed with various popular beliefs of Hinduism. Prayers to subdue Aparäjita, the 
ferocious one, are set forth.?? It can be expounded by shedding light on its relation with 
previous literature including the Brahmanical tradition.?? 

The Guhyasamäja-tantra has another title: Tathádgata-guhyaka. An opinion has it that 
originally there was a Mahäyäna vaipulya sūtra called Tathägataguhya-sütra or Tathāgatā- 
cintyaguhyanirdeía and the Guhyasamdja-tantra is a Vajrayana text of much later period.^^ In 
the Guhyasamäja-tantra a remarkable definition of bodhicitta?* is given. “The bodhicitta is the 
unity of voidness and compassion; it is beginningless and endless, quiescent and bereft of 
the notion of being and non-being."?* The Guhyasamdja was very influential in later Esote- 
ric Buddhism.? 

In general Tantras belonging to the Anuttarayoga-tantra class consist of Müla-tantra, 
Uttara-tantras and Äkhyäna-tantras. As for the Guhya-samája circle, the Müla-tantra is 
the first 17 chapters of the Guhyasamäja-tantra (Tohoku No. 442) of which the Sanskrit text 
has been published, and the Uttara-tantra is the 18th chapter (Téhoku No. 443) of that 
Tantra, and the Äkhyäna-tantras are generally regarded as the following four Tantras, i.e. 
the Sandhivydkarana-tantra (Tohoku No. 444), the Vajramälä-tantra (Tóhoku No. 445), the 
Caturdevipariprcchä-tantra (Töhoku No. 446), and the Vajrajitdnasamuccaya-tantra (Töhoku 
No. 447). 


14 H. Hadano: NBGN. No. 16, Dec. 1937, p. 65 f. 

18 IC. tome II, p. 375. According to Prof. Bhattacharyya, this sütra was compiled in the 3rd century. (Cf. 
Nagasawa: Chizan Gakuhó, No. 5, Feb. 1956, p. 41.) 

16 H. Hadano in Bunka, vol. 5, 1950; Y. Matsunaga in Nakano Comm. Vol., pp. 193-207. Formerly Western schol- 
ars thought that the Guhyasamdja was treated as an authoritative canon already in the seventh century (e.g. J.N. 
Farquhar, Outline of the Religious Literature in India, Oxford 1920, p. 210; Winternitz II, p. 394), but this is 
wrong. Winternitz himself changed this opinion (JHQ. vol. 9, No. 1, 1933, pp. 1-10). This problem was fully 
discussed by Y. Matsunaga in Nakano Comm. Vol., p. 195. 

17 Kogetsu, p. 642 f. Discussed by G. Tucci, MCB. vol. 13, 1934-35, 339-354. 

18 Yükei Matsunaga in JBK. vol. 4, No. 2, March 1956, pp. 251-254; also in Nakano Comm. Vol., 1960, pp. 
193-207. The Müla-tantra can be divided in two, i.e. the former half (I-XII) and the latter half (XIII-XVII). 
(Y. Matsunaga in JBK. vol. 4, No. 2, March 1956, p. 251 f.) 

19 Yükei Matsunaga in JBK. vol. 10, No. 1, Jan. 1962, pp. 51-57. 

20 Y, Matsunaga in Nakano Comm. Vol., 1960, pp. 193-207. 

21 Shinten Sakai in JBK. vol. 8, No. 1, Jan. 1960, p. 359 f. 

22 Jitsudö Nagasawa in JBK. vol. 5, No. 1, 1957, p. 22 f. 

23 This was especially emphasized by Prof. Wayman in his above-mentioned work. 

24 L. M. Joshi, JOI. vol. XVI, No. 2, Dec. 1966, pp. 138-143. 

25 = M. Joshi, The Journal of Religious Studies, Punjabi University, Patiala, vol. III, No. 1, Spring 1971, pp. 
70-79. 

26 Guhyasamäja-tantra, chapter XVIII, verse 37. 

27 Hakuyü Hadano in Bunka, re-issue, vol. 5, March 1950, pp. 13-25. 
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Female deities were already addressed in some dháranis of the Lotus Sūtra and others.28 
In Vajrayana the four divine female beings, Locanda, Mämaki, Pändarä and Tara were 
made into a group as Caturdevi.? Among them Tara became most important.3? 
Chronologica! relations of the texts relevant to the Guhyasamäja are as follows. 


Vajramälä-tantra chaps. 1-67. . 
1 
Pindikrta-sädhana Sandhivyäkarana-tanira 


Paflcakrama (original) 


`, 


Vajramald-tantra chap. 68. Caturdevipariprcchà-tantra 
Paficakrama (supplement) < 

Vajrajfidnasamuccaya-tantra (first half) 
Pradipoddyotana 

Vajrajfiánasamuccaya-tantra (latter half) 


Srijfidnavajrasamuccaya-tantra?! 


The Pradipoddyotana (Töhoku No. 1785) ascribed to Candrakirti is the only commentary 
whose Sanskrit text exists among many commentaries on the Guhyasamája-tantra.?? The 
subject of Pradipoddyotana is saptdlankdra, i.e. the Seven Standards for commenting on the 
Guhyasamäja-tantra from the standpoint of the Hphags-lugs school.3? 

The Hevajra-tantra*4 has Sanskrit, Chinese and Tibetan versions, all of which have 
been published.** This sūtra dealing with purified Esoteric Buddhism was produced later 


28 Naresh Mantri, IBK. vol. XX, No. 1, Dec. 1971, 152-153. 

?9 J. Nagasawa, Mikkyé Bunka, No. 61, Oct. 1962, 1-19; cf. Taisha, Nos. 981, 1102, 1104, 1105, 1106, 1107, 
1108, 1109, 1100, 1384. 

30 Hymns to Tard. Bhagavaty- Arya-tárádevyá namaskäraikavimsati-stotram, edited by Lokesh Chandra, New Delhi, 
International Academy of Indian Culture, n.d. (The Sanskrit text seems to be a reconstruction.) 

31 Yükei Matsunaga in ZBK. vol. 12, No. 2, March 1964, p. 844 f. (in Eng.). The theme was developed and dis- 
cussed in detail by Y. Matsunaga in Mikkyö Bunka, No. 66, pp. 13-25. Yükei Matsunaga: The Guhyasamája--tantra ° 
A New Critical Edition, Kóyasan Datgaku Ronsö, vol. 9, pp. 1—44; vol. 10, pp. 1-130. (A Romanized edition with an 
English translation.) 

3? Characters of Sanskrit manuscripts of the Pradipoddyotana were palacographically examined by Yükei Matsu- 
naga in Ohyama Comm. Vol., Part 2, pp. 172-175. (in Eng.). 

33 Yükei Matsunaga in ZBK. vol. 11, No. 2, March 1963, pp. 92-98. 

34 KRESS BIKE BOSE, Taishö, No. 892, vol. 18, p. 590 f. Translated into Chinese by &#$ in 1004 A.D. 
This was translated into Japanese by R. Kanbayashi in KIK. Mikkyóbu, vol. 2. 

A critical study on this text was recently published. D. L. Snellgrove: The Hevajra Tantra, A Critical Study. Part I, 
Introduction and Translation, xv4- 149 pp.; Part II, Sanskrit and Tibetan Texts, xi+ 188 pp. SOAS. University 
of London. London Oriental Series, vol. 6, London, Oxford University Press, 1959. Reviewed by N. Tsuji in 
Töyö Gakuhö, vol. 42, pp. 431—449; by A. Wayman, JAOS. vol. 80, 1960, 159-162; by G. Clauson, JRAS. 1961, 
57-58; by E. Frauwallner, WZKSO. IV, 1960, 125; by J. W. de Jong, IIJ. vol. 4, 1960, 198-203; by E. Conze, 
BSOAS. vol. XXIII, 1960, Part 3, 1960, 604—606. 

The earliest commentary on the Hevajra is the Satsähasrikä Hevajratantratikä by Da$abhümisvara Vajragerbha. 
This work is to be published by Miss Malati Shendge in JJ J. 

35 Suzuseki in Chizan Gakuhö, NS. vol. 12, pp. 133-167; vol. 13, pp. 152-200. R. Yamada: Bongo Butten, p. 171. 
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than Vajrabodhi** (671-741) and Amoghavajra?? (705-774). This text is a strange mixture 
of superstitious beliefs. The practice of yogins and yoginis is described in an obscene way. 
The worship of Dakini also is mentioned. Esoteric Buddhists explain that He represents 
Great Compassion, and Vajra Wisdom.?? 

The idea of the Threefold Circle-Body was set forth by Amoghavajra.$? Amoghavajra 
(A.D. 705-774) stated that the number of the “phases of purity" (W5) must necessarily 
be 17, and that they corresponded to 17 deities’ mandala such as Vajrasattva and so on.*9 

The Hevajrapindärthaprakäsa by Säntigupta (12th century) is a work of Sahajayána. In 
the former half of the work he explains sentences of the Hevajratantra, and in the latter half he 
discusses the purport of the scripture.* 

In later Tantric Esoterism, also, some works depicting Mandalas were made. The 
Nispannayogävali,?? composed by Abhayäkaragupta (late llth-early 12th century A.D.), 
explains how to draw 26 kinds of mandalas, describing the titles and figures of Buddhas and 
divine beings and their seeds, etc. 

Some Esoteric Buddhists taught the practice of the "highest bliss" (mahdsukha), attained 
by the adepts, in like manner as non-Buddhist Saktas, by a ritual connected with the enjoy- 
ment of meat, intoxicating liquors and sexual intercourse. This teaching is described in the 
Sricakrasambhàra-tantra.*35 Some texts found in Java teach also the “highest bliss". The 
Däkärnava (-mahäyogini-tantraräja) also is available in Sanskrit editions.* The Sarvarahasya- 
tantrardja*® is a work which has passages of obscene allusions and of admittance of immoral 
actions“? against the traditional Five Precepts. 

In later days new divine beings came to be worshipped. The worship of Tärä“ (the 
"Rescuer"), the Buddhist goddess, became influential. She is the female counterpart of 
Avalokite$vara. A poem in praise of Tara, composed in polished Kävya style by the Kash- 
miri poet Sarvajfiamitra is the Sragdhard-stotra*? (or Ärya-Tärä-sragdharä-stotra). She was 
called the “lady wearer of the wreath”. Another poem in praise of Tara is the Bhagavatyá 
Aryataráyà dandaka-stotra.*? The Sitätapaträdhärani is a liturgical work in prayer of Tara.5! 


36 EUR. 

$? RA. 

38 Kanyü Kabese in ZBK. vol. 10, No. 1, Jan. 1962, pp. 265-268. 

38 Ryüshö Hikata, Suzuki Nenpö, Nos. 5-7, 1968-1970, 1-4. 

40 Shüyü Kanaoka, IBK. vol. 16, No. 1, March 1968, 982 f. (in Eng.). 

41 Kanyü Kabese in 7BK. vol. 11, No. 2, March 1963, pp. 438-444. 

42 GOS. vol. CIX, Töhoku No. 3141. Discussed by Yükei Matsunaga in ZBK. vol. 7, No. 1, Dec. 1958, pp. 
194-197. 

43 Winternitz II, p. 398. R. Yamada: Bongo Butten, p. 170. 

44 S, Sakai in Mikkyö Bunka, No. 8, 1958, p. 38. In Java several Vajrayänic texts were found. (Unrai Bunshi, 

pp. 737-746.) They have been identified with their Chinese versions by Sakai in op. cit. 

45 R. Yamada: Bongo Butten, p. 170. 

46 RER EASEXOECEÁ4MA, Taishö, vol. 18, 536 f. Translated into Japanese from Tibetan by Shöun 
Toganoo, Mikkyó Bunka, Nos. 24/25, Oct. 1953, 1-67. 

4? XXI, v. 3. 

48 Cf. W. Kirfel: Der Mythos von der Tara und der Geburt des Buddha, ZDMG. Band 102, 1952, 66-90. 

19 Winternitz II, p. 378 f. R. Yamada: Bongo Butten, p. 161. 

80 This stotra has been conveyed only in transliteration with Chinese characters. It was restored into Sanskrit 
and translated into Japanese by Shinten Sakai in Nakano Comm. Vol., pp. 165-192. 

51 A Tibetan text of the Sitälapaträdhärani was found at Tung-huang, and was edited and translated into 
French by M. Lalou, MCB. vol. 4, 1936, 135-149. Cf. Winternitz II, p. 387, n. 
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Acalanätha is a divine being (vidyä-räja) who has been worshipped with devotion. Even 
nowadays the worship of him is very strong among common people of Japan. There are 
ten ritual works to worship Acalanatha (/:853&),9? which were composed in India and translat- 
ed into Chinese. 

The Trisamaya-räja is a text enjoining the worship.5?? Hindu belief was assimilated more 
and more with the lapse of time.54 To illustrate, Ganapati, son of God Siva, was worshipped 
under various names (vinäyaka, God of Joy,®> Holy God? etc.) in the figure of two Elephant- 
Head and Humanbody male and female persons embracing each other.5? Vidyädharas°® 
were also introduced. 

Multiheaded, multi-armed images of Avalokite$vara are not monstrous. This form 
points to some kind of succession of various actions in time. The composite figure of Ava- 
lokitesvara may be said to be an intersection of various?” symbolisms. 

The most popular figure of Vairocana Buddha is as follows: he sits on a lotus flower 
which represents a causal situation for Tathägata-hood or the virtue of Bodhisattvahood. He 
puts a layman's garments instead of monk's robe (Kasdya). He puts a skirt made of pure white 
silk and similar coat, but his body is almost naked. He puts bracelets on his arms and elbows. 
This is the Bodhisattva form. But there is another form, i.e. the Tathagata form or monk 
form.® These two forms can be still noticed in Japan. 

In Borobudur there still exist many sculptures representing images of Esoteric Bud- 
dhism.?! 

The appelation Adibuddha does not appear in ritualistic literature of Esoteric Buddhism. 
The Adibuddha is nothing but a development of the concept of the Bodhisattva.9? ^ Vajrasattva 
came to be called as such in later days. It was first in the Näma-samgiti that he was extolled. 

Many stotras in praise of various Divine beings of this sort were composed and some of 
them were conveyed to Central Asia.94 

During the Pala dynasty, there were at least 115 well-known Buddhist scholars whose 
names have been identified, and at least 86 Buddhist scholars who went to Tibet and whose 
names have also been identified. But, later, Esoteric Buddhists were converted to Vaisnavas 


52 Discussed by Seiry& Nasu, Journal of Naritasan Institute for Buddhist Studies, No. 1, 1976, pp. 55-136. 
No. 3, 1978, of the same Journal is a special volume for discussing problems relevent to Acalanätha. 

33 The Sanskrit title is known from citations. Wogihara, Index, p. 94. FER — BERRA HS AWE, 3 vols., 
Taishó, No. 1201, translated into Chinese by Amoghavajra in 746-771 A.D. This was translated into Japanese 
by Kaishó Okada in K/K. Mikkyóbu, vol. 4. 

54 Mundane divinities (laukika) in Esoteric Buddhism were discussed by D.S. Ruegg, JA. 1964, 77-95. 

55 WER. 

56 Nux. 

5? Kanyü Kabesc in Ry@koku Daigaku Ronshü, No. 346, 1953, pp. 61-71 f. 

58 Heinrich Lüders: Die Vidyädharas in der buddhistischer Literatur und Kunst, ZDMG. Band 93, 1939, 
89-104. 

59 Paul Mus in /BK. vol. 12, No. 1, Jan. 1964, p. 470 f. (in Eng.). 

60 Shfy@ Kanaoka in ZBK. vol. 13, No. 2, March 1965, p. 821 f. (in Eng.). 

61 Ryüshö Hikata in Ohyama Comm. Vol., pt. 2, pp. 73-104. 

6? Shüyü Kanaoka in 77y6 University Asian Studies, No. 1, pp. 25-32. (in Eng.). 

$3 Shiró Sakai in Hikata Comm. Vol., pp. 469-483. 

64 Dieter Schlingloff: Buddhistische Stotras aus Ostturkistanischen Sanskrit- Texten, Berlin, Akademie Verlag, 1955. 
Reviewed by G. Tucci, EW. vol. 7, 1956, 100-101. 

65 Nikki Kimura listed all these names in IBK. vol. 9, No. 1, Jan. 1961, pp. 3440. 
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in Bengal. Buddhaguhya wrote some works on Esoteric meditation,® two (one brief and one 
large) on the Mahdvatrocana-sittra. Anangavajra’s Prajnopdya-viniscaya-siddhi® was com- 
posed about 650-800 A.D. The Sädhanamälä, a Tantric work, was compiled in the 11th 
century. This text includes sixteen vidhis prescribing the worship of Márici. The Arya- 
märici-dhärani also is a text for the same purpose.”! 

In later Esoteric Buddhism also there appeared many teachers who systematized their 
teachings. Masters of later Esoteric Buddhism endeavored to write books of importance. 

Padmasambhava”? was born in Ujjaini, and via Bengal entered Tibet in 747 A.D.?? 
He is generally mentioned as the founder of Lamaism. He is said to have been the brother- 
in-law and collaborator of Säntaraksita. It is likely that Jfiànagarbha (born c. 700; entered 
Tibet c. 740; died c. 760) was also a scholar of Vajrayana as well as of the Yogäcära school.?* 
Ácárya Kukuräja was a teacher of the king Indrabhiti.75 

Indrabhüti (9th century) wrote works such as Citta-ratna-vifodha.?* 

The Prajfia-jidna-prakáía by Devacandra, a disciple of Maitri-pa (at the end of the 10th 
century) is a work belonging to the Mahämudrä sect of Vajrayána.?? 

Advayavajra (c. 1000-1100) was also called M’nah-bdag Maitri-pa. He was both a 
great Pandita and a great Siddha. He took an important role in the history of Indian 
Tantric Buddhism and its diffusion.” The collected works of Advayavajra is called the 
Advayavajra-samgraha. ‘The Tattvaratndvali, one of the works included in it, admits the 
Three Vehicles (Sravaka, Pratyekabuddha, and Mahäyäna); Mahäyäna is classified as two; 
i.e. Perfection-Teachings (Päramitänaya), and Magic-Teaching (Mantranaya), of which the 
latter is the supreme. He wrote the Sekanirnaya (or Seka-nirdesa) also.9 Other texts of Ad- 
vayavajra, i.e. the Yuganaddha-prakäsa®! and the Mahäsukhaprakäsa®? came to light. The 


66 Kanyü Kabese in ZBK. vol. 7, No. I, Dec. 1958, pp. 202-205. Buddhaguhya's Vajrapdni-sddhana was trans- 
lated from Tibetan into Japanese by Shirö Sakai, Mikkys Bunka, No. 17, May 1952, 1-10. 

6? R. Yamada: Bongo Butten, p. 204. 

68 Tohoku Catalogue, No. 2218. 

$9 Y. Matsunaga in IBK. vol. 2, No. 2, March 1954, p. 159 f. 

70 Winternitz II, p, 392. R. Yamada: Bongo Butten, p. 180, etc. 

71 Edited by A. Ashikaga in Nakano Comm. Vol., pp. 135-143. 

72 On Padmasambhava’s life, cf. The Tibetan Book of the Great Liberation: or the Method of Realizing Nirväna 
through Knowing the Mind, edited by W. Y. Evans-Wentz, Oxford Univ. Press, 1954. Reviewed by Alex Wayman, 
PhEW. vol. V, 1955, 79-80. 

73 Shüko Tachibana in Shäkyö Kenkyü, NS. vol. 12, No. 2, March 1935, p. 110 f. He is mentioned in Bu-ston's 
History. (S. Yoshimura in Bukkyögaku Kenkyil, No. 6, p. 31 f.) 

74 Jitsudo Nagasawa: Daijó Bukkyó Yugagyd Shisö no Hatten Keitai (KELAR 0118280 REICHE), Tokyo, 
Chizan Kangakukai, 1969, pp. 14-16. 

75 Shüyü Kanaoka, IBK. vol. 15, No. 1, Dec. 1966, pp. 458 and 467. 

?8 The outline of Indrabhüti's Citfa-ratna-visodha (9th century) was explained by Kanyü Kabese in IBK. 
vol. 12, No. 2, March 1964, pp. 79-85. 

7% Described by Kanyü Kabese in JBK. vol. 13, No. 2, March 1965, pp. 58-64. 

?8 Hakuyü Hadano in RSJ. pp. 287-299 (in Eng.). H. Ui: Daijö Butten etc., pp. 1-52. 

78 The Tattvaratnávali was translated into Japanese by H. Ui: Daijö Butten no Kenkyü, Tokyo, Iwanami, 1962. 
Formerly by H. Ui in Nagoya Daigaku Kenkyü Kiya, vol. 3, 1952, p. 1 f.; cf. Advayavajra-samgraha, p. 14. R. Yamada: 
Bongo Butten, p. 178. 

80 N. Takata in IBK. vol. 2, No. 1, Sept. 1953, p. 257 f. 

8! Translated into Japanese in Shóun Toganoo: Rishukyd no Kenkyü, 1930, Köyasan University, pp. 430-431. 

82 Translated into Japanese in Toganoo: op. cit., pp. 426-429. 
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Pratipatti-sära-Sataka,®® ascribed to Aryadeva, is a work of Anuttarayoga. The Mahdydna- 
patha-krama by Subhagavajra, whose Tibetan version exists ( Tóhoku, No. 3717; Peking version, 
No. 4540), sets forth a summary of practice in the Päramitä-yäna and Esoteric Buddhism. The 
explanation of the latter is highly Tantric.*4 

The Subhäsita-samgraha, an anthology, contains extracts from texts of Tantras.® Its 
fundamental idea seems to be citta or bodhicitta. In later Esoteric Buddhism verses were 
composed to make it easy to memorize mantras.?$ 

The idea of Sakti was introduced from Tantrism into Vajrayana. Vajravarahi is the 
Sakti of Sambara.®? 

Later Vajrayänists, admitting the authenticity of Mahayana texts, wrote some exposi- 
tions or commentaries from their own viewpoint. “The Exposition of Mahdyaéna’’*® (10 vols.), 
a commentary on the Mahdydna-Sraddhotpada-sastra from the standpoint of Vajray4na, ascribed 
to Nägärjuna, seems to have been composed in the Tang period in China. It was greatly 
esteemed by Japanese Vajrayánists.?? However, in the past there were some Japanese 
scholar-priests who held that The Exposition of Mahäyäna ascribed to Nägärjuna is a spurious 
work. 

There is a group of Esoteric works that is called the Samvara literature. Among them 
the Samvarodaya-tantra®! (‘‘Arising of the Supreme Pleasure", composed at the end of the 8th 
century) is the most important work. Commentaries on it are called the Laghusamvara- 
tantra. In this scripture the ultimate reality is defined as jAdna, and samvara or däkinijäla- 
samvara is regarded as an aspect of the ultimate reality. The dakinijdla, i.e. yoginiyogimelaka, 
was the central religious cult of Samvara 'lantrism.?? In the thirty-first chapter’? of the 
Samvarodaya-tantra the theory of the four cakras and the three nadis is set forth. It is shocking 
that in the rite of Consecration in the Samputodbhava-tantra®? incest between close relatives is 
encouraged in the name of Samvara Buddhism. In the Samvara literature, such as the 


8 R. Yamada in Rytikoku Daigaku Ronsö, No. 279, 1928, pp. 24-43. 

84 The Tantric portion was briefly explained by Ninkaku Takada, Mikkyögaku Mikkyöshi Ronbunshü, pp. 341- 
356. 

85 Edited by C. Bendall in Le Muséon, NS. vol. 4, 1903 and vol. 5, 1904. Reprinted in 1905, London, Paris 
and Leipzig. Cf. Ninkaku Takata, in /BK. vol. 2, No. 2, March 1954, pp. 184-185. H. Yoritomi, IBK. vol. 19, 
No. 2. In this work such later works as Saraha-, Känha-Dohäs are cited. (H. Yoritomi, Mikkyö Bunka, vol. 96, Sept. 
1971, pp. 50-68.) 

86 Shiró Sakai, Mikkyö Bunka, No. 31, Oct. 1955, 1-8. 

8? R. O. Meisezahl: Die Göttin Vajravdrähi. Eine ikonographische Studie nach einem Sédhana-text von Advayavajra, 
Leiden, E. J. Brill, 1967. 

88 FRAT hii 

89 KIK. Ronshübu, vol. 4. Translated into Japanese by Ryóchü Shioiri. Kükai (ZX) s APPS MEWS was 
translated into Japanese by Shunkyó Katsumata in KIK. vol 16. 

90 Kójun Ohyama in Hikata Comm. Vol., pp. 455-468. 

® Shinichi Tsuda: The Samvarodaya- Tantra. Selected Chapters, Tokyo, The Hokuseidó Press, 1974. This is based 
on his former dissertation (Shinichi Tsuda: The Samvarodaya-tantra: Selected Chapters, Diss., Australian National 
University, Sept., 1970). 

92 Shinichi Tsuda, Téhdgaku, No. 45, Jan. 1973, 86-101. 

93 The Sanskrit text of the thirty-first chapter of the Samvarodaya-tantra was edited and translated into Japanese 
by Shinichi Tsuda, Nakamura Comm. Vol., pp. 293-308. 

94 The Sanskrit text of the first prakarana of the second kalpa of the Samputodbhava-tantra has been edited based 
upon two Manuscripts of this text preserved in the library of University of Tokyo, and translated into Japanese, 
refering to Tibetan commentaries, by Shinichi Tsuda, Okuda Comm. Vol., pp. 1031-1046. 
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Samvarodaya-tanira etc., the outward and inward 24 holy places f pitha) are enumerated.°5 The 
Samvara texts are well known to Tibetans and Nepalese, but not known to China, nor to 
Japan. 

In Esoteric Buddhism new divine beings came into existence, and they were represented 
with peculiar figures.?$ 

Under the reign of the Pala dynasty fine arts of Tantric Buddhism flourished. There 
still remain many masterpieces representing the feature.” The ways of meditation on 
divine beings ruled in the Sädhanamälä have many features in common with those of the Hindus 
and the Jains.?? 

Nälandä was probably the most important center of Vajrayana scholarship. In 
Orissa Tantric Buddhism prevailed till late.!° In the Swät valley of north-western India 
also ancient sites of Vajrayana have been excavated.191 

There are some texts which refer to contact with the Muhammedans. The Paramär- 
thasevd, which was composed in the middle of the 11th century A.D. by Pundarika, refers to 
such Islamic customs as circumcision and fasting.192 After the Muhammedan invasion into 
India the Kálacakra-tantra!9? (c. 1027-1087 A.D. or 12th century according to some scholars) 
was also composed. This was a canon urging alliance of various religions for checking the 
inroad of Muhammedanism. In this text the ally of Buddhists with Vaisnavas and Saivas 
is expected to destroy the Muhammedan army. This Tantra represents the last stage of 
Esoteric Buddhism. It was especially conciliatory towards the Vaisnava religion, being 
systematized as a whole on the basis of astronomy and astrology.!?^ Astrological elements 
and even the Muhammedan era are mentioned in this work.!9$ It refers to Muslims and 
Mecca.!9 6 The Sanskrit original has not yet been edited, so the one desiring to learn of 
its content has to go to its Tibetan version. The time it was produced was between 1027 


~ 95 Shinichi Tsuda, Buzan Gakuhö, No. 16, March 1971, 129-153; Nos. 17 and 18, March 1973, pp. 11-35. 

96 For iconographical study the Sadhanamala is the fundamental text. 

Sadhanamala, 2 vols., edited by Benoytosh Bhattacharya, Baroda, Oriental Institute, 1968, GOS. No. 26. 
Benoytosh Bhattacharyya: The Indian Buddhist Iconography. Mainly Based on the Sadhanamala and Cognate Tantric 
Texts of Rituals, Calcutta, Firma K. L. Mukhopadhyay, 1968. 

Gösta Liebert: Iconographic Dictionary of the Indian Religions. Hinduism- Buddhism- Jainism, Leiden, E. J. Brill, 
1976. (Technical terms of iconography are explained in detail, but this book has no photograph, nor pictures.) 

Tarapada Bhattcharyya: The Canons of indian Art or A Study on Västuvidyä, Calcutta, Firma K.L. Mukhopadhyay, 
1963. 

97 Ryüken Sawa in Bukkyd Shigaku, vol. 9, No. i, Nov. 1960, pp. 31-38. 

% Takashi Koezuka, Nanto Bukkyo, No. 20, 1967, 60-79. 

99 A. Ghosh: A Guide to Nalanda, Delhi, Manager of Publications, 1939. Reviewed, JRAS. 1941, 80. 

100 N. K. Sahu: Buddhism in Orissa, Utkal University, 1958. 

101 G. Tucci, EW. vol. 9, 1958, 279-348. However, Sahu (op. cit., 152-155) asserts that Uddiyäna is not 
Swat valley, but Orissa. 

102 The Sanskrit text was critically edited and translated into Japanese by Shinten Sakai in ZBK. vol. 8, 
No. 1, Jan. 1960, p. 359 f. 

103 On Kälacakra: Cf. Helmut Hoffmann, Literarhistorische Bemerkungen zur Sekoddesatikä des Nadapada, 
Festschrift Schubring, 140-147. 

104 H. Hadano: ZBK. vol. 1, No. 2, p. 98 f. 

105 Hakuyü Hadano in Mikkyö Bunka, No. 8, 1950, pp. 18-37. Cf. ditto: in ZBK. vol. 1, No. 2, March 1953, 
pp. 98-99. R. Yamada: Bongo Butten, p. 172. Renou et Filliozat: JC, II, 596. 

106 Winternitz II, p. 401. 
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and 108719. An opinion is held by some scholars that it came into existence in 965.19 
The worship of Kälacakra has spread even in Peking, North China as well as in Tibet.199 

The Sahajayäna, the last stage of Esoteric Buddhism, puts forth esoteric thought and 
sexo-yogic practice. In it therc were composed two kinds of literature, i.e. carydgiti and dohd. 
Of the latter the Döhä-kosa by Sarahapäda (later than 11th century) is best known. Saraha!!! 
practised arrowsmithing and composed songs of mystic realization. He said: “The Buddha’s 
meaning can be known through symbols and actions, not through words and books." The 
Dohäkosa!!” of Kanha, the Caryäcarya-tikä of Siddhäcärya, the Dharma-püjd-vidhiW3 of 
Raghunandin, and the $ünya-puräna of Pamaipandita are available in printed edition.!!4 
Kambalapada or Siddhakambaläcärya!!® whose name is mentioned in the Dohäkosa left 
the Navasloki.!$ Dombi Heruka (c. 750 A.D.) composed the Srisahajasiddhi.3!? It explains 
the meditation called utpannakrama. It discusses eighty-four siddhas. It sets forth the 
ulpannakrama as is set forth in the Hevajra-tantra. It inherited the idea of the trisvabháva 
of the Yogäcära school.!!? 

The Advayasiddhi by Laksminkara Devi, the sister of King Indrabhüti (9th century A.D.), 
sets forth the practice of Vajrayána.!? Laksminkarä Devi, and King Indrabhüti were both 
Siddhas, the perfect ones. 

The Caryägitikosa is a collection of short songs recited by Buddhist preceptors (Siddhä- 
cáryas) of the Sahajiya cult. This is considered to be the earliest example of Bengali litera- 
ture (c. 12th century). In the Caryápadas the mystic doctrines have often been described 


19? H. Hadano: Mikky Bunka, No. 8, Feb. 1950, p. 18 f. 

108 Farquhar: Outlines, p. 272. 

109 Alex Wayman: The Buddhist Taniras. Light on Indo- Tibetan Esotericism, New York, Samuel Weiser, 1973, 
passim. 

110 Winternitz II, 393, 635; Farquhar, 273; Renou et Filliozat: JC. TI, 596; cf. I, 466. Discussed by Yasuaki 
Nara in Koza Mikkyö (SEES published by Shunjüsha), vol. 2, 1977, pp. 59-76. 

111 Herbert V. Guenther: The Royal Song of Saraha. Seattle and London, University of Washington Press, 
1969. (Reviewed by Willard Johnson, JAAR. vol. X XXIX, No. 2, June 1971, 230-232.) Berkeley and London, 
Shambala Publications, 1973 (Paperback). Some songs of Saraha were translated into English. (E. Conze: 
Buddhist Scriptures, 1959, Penguin Books, pp. 175-180.) 

312 The outline of the Dohakosagiti by Saraha (10th century) was explained by Kanyü Kabese in /BK. 
vol. 12, No. 2, March 1964, pp. 79-85. The Déóhaákofa by Saraha was discussed and translated into Japanese by 
Yasuaki Nara, Komazawa Daigaku Bukkyögakubu Kenkyü Kiyo (Wi Kabak eka qaya), vol. 24, 1966, 13-32; 
March 1967,28-—50. Sentences of Saraha's Dohäkosa differ greatly with editions. There are some interesting linguistic 
forms in them. (Tsuyoshi Nara in Gurupüjdfijali, Bulletin of the Philological Society of Calcutta, vol. 2, Department of 
Comparative Philology, 1961, pp. 63-67, in Eng.). 

113 Ryükan Nikki Kimura in NBGN. No. 3, 1931, pp. 269-332. 

114 R. Yamada in Bongo Butten, pp. 179-180. 

15 Ber. 

116 Edited and translated into English by G. Tucci (Minor Buddhist Texts, II, Roma, Is MEO, 1956, 209-231. 

11? $risahajasiddhi was edited and translated into English by Malati J. Shendge, II J. vol. X, Nos. 2/3, 1967, 
126-149. 

218 This work is to be edited by Miss Malati Shendge who studied at the University of Delhi and Tokyo. 

119 Edited first with the Tibetan version and translated into English by Malati J. Shendge, OLI. vol. 13, 
1963, No. 1, Appendix, 1-30. Later in book form,—Malati J. Shendge (ed.): Advayasiddhi, Baroda, Oriental 
Institute, 1964. The M. S. University Oriental Series, No. 8. Reviewed by Friedrich Wilhelm, ZDMG. Band 
119, Heft 2, 1970, 400. 

120 Caryägiti-kosa of Buddhist Siddhas, edited by Prabodh Chandra Bagchi and Santi Bhiksu Sästri, Santiniketan, 
Visva-bharati, 1956. Reviewed by R. Williams, JRAS. 1960, 99-100; cf. JAOS. vol. 78, 1958, 333; by G. Tucci, 
EW. vol. 12, 1961, 207-208. 
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by analogy and for this purpose a number of images have been chosen. The bodhicitta is 
extolled. 

In later Vajrayana classification of all Buddhist sects was done in various schemes. 
This tendency began with Ratnäkarasänti (in the latter half of the 10th century).!? In 
his Khasama-tantra the notion of dfraya-pardvrtti of Buddhist Idealism was adopted. !2? 

The worship of Dharma as a deity is a sort of Hindunization of Buddhism. It came to 
the fore during the reign of the Pala dynasty, in Bengal, and then it developed in Orissa.!?3 

Buddhism, which was a predominant religion in the past of India, was through and 
through a heterodox one. It was attacked by many Hindu and Jain scholars.124 In the 
Kathäsaritsägara, a collection of stories, compiled by Somadeva (11th century A.D.), Buddhism 
(Saugata naya) is set forth in detail.!2° "The social background of later Buddhism is known 
from gleanings from the Rdjatarangini, and other Brahmanical texts.” "The situation of 
Buddhism in its declining stage was reported by Dharmasvamin, the Tibetan pilgrim (1197- 
1264).!? At the beginning of the 14th century Buddhism was still flourishing at Käficipura 
(Madras State), the Chola kingdom and Jälandhara (Punjab).*8 

Uddiyàna, the original home of Täntrikism, has been generally supposed to be located 
in the Swat Valley. Uddiyäna was equated by B. Bhattacharya with a well-populated vil- 
lage in East Bengal, named Vajrayogini (pronounced as Bajrayogini).!29 But Uddiyäna 
was not the only original centre of Tantrikism. Nägärjunakonda and Amarävati in the 
Krishna Valley as the second place and Potalaka Parvata, as the third place, which was 
located somewhere in the extreme South-east of Madras State, also should be considered as 
original homes of Täntrika Buddhism.!?? —— 

Phases of the decline of Buddhism can be known by the Biography of Dharmasvámin!?9; 
a Tibetan monk who made a pilgrimage to India. 

Esoteric Buddhism was conveyed to Nepal. The Nine Canons are held in great esteem 
in Nepal!?! A Buddhist Purana called the *Svayambhü-purdna" was compiled. It is not 
really a Purana of Hindu Style, but a Mähätmya. It is a glorification of the holy places in 
Nepal, especially the Svayambhü-caitya near Kathmandu.!?? It is impossible to think that 

121 Ninkaku Takada in Ohyama Comm. Vol., pt. 2, pp. 66-72. 


122 The Sanskrit and Tibetan texts of the Khasama-tantra were edited by G. Tucci, Festschrift Weller, 762 f. 
T'ohoku Catalogue, No. 386. 

123 Nikki Kimura, Mikkyögaku Mikkyöshi Ronbunshü, 23-340. 

124 Passages in which Buddhism was attacked were collected by H. Nakamura in Miyamoto: Seiritsu, pp. 193-258. 

125 Yutaka Iwamoto in JBK. vol. 5, No. 2, March 1957, p. 20 f. 

128 L. M, Joshi, JOI. vol. 14, 1964, 155-163. 

How Hindus viewed Buddhism was discussed by H. v. Glasenapp, Festschrift Weller, 174-183 (in German). 
The vulnerable points of Buddhist philosophy in the eyes of Hindu philosophers were discussed by H. Nakamura, 
Indo Shisó no Shomondai, op. cit., pp. 511-528. 

127 George Roerich (tr.): Biography of Dharmasvämin (Chag lo-tsa-ba Chos-rje-dpal). A Tibetan Monk Pilgrim, 
Patna, K. P. Jayaswal Institute, 1959. Reviewed by J. W. de Jong, JIJ. vol. 6, 1962, 167-173. 

128 According to a ‘poetical inscription’ in memory of the Indian priest Dhyänabhadra, alias Sünyädisya, 
at a Korean temple. Taishö, vol. 51, p. 982. Arthur Waley, MCB. vol. I, 1932, 355-376. 

1?9 B. Bhattacharya, JJhaRI, vol. I, part 1, Nov. 1943, 66-70. 

128’ L. M. Joshi: Original Homes of Tantrika Buddhism, JOI, vol. XVI, No. 3, March 1976, pp. 223-232. 

130 Biography of Dharmasvdmin (Chag lo-tsa-ba Chos-rje-dpal). A Tibetan Monk Pilgrim. Original Tibetan text 
deciphered and translated by George Roerich, With a historical and critical introduction by A. S. Altekar. Patna, 
K. P. Jayaswal Research Institute, 1959. Reviewed by J. W. de Jong, IIJ, vol. VI, No. 2, 1962, pp. 167-173. 

131 Winternitz II, p. 295. K. Watanabe in JRAS. 1907, p. 663 f. 

132 Winternitz II, p. 375 f.; R. Yamada: Bongo Butten, p. 162. 
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the Svayambhi-purdna appeared before the 16th century.!?? In Nepal there is a Buddhist 
work giving in outline the chief rites of Buddhism, daily, monthly, and annual ceremonies, 
followed by accounts of the thirteen sacraments.134 

Ati$a brought Vajrayana to Tibet.!?° Atisa emphasized Great Compassion and Moral 
Precepts.!36 

Vajrayäna was most influential in Tibet.?' Tson-kha-pa (1357-1419) advocated that 
Vajrayana is the best short cut to the position of Lord Buddha in his Snags-rim (Peking ed., 
No. 6210).!3* 

Vajrayana spread to Indonesia also.18® In Java some Sanskrit texts of Esoteric Bud- 
dhism were found.!4° They are more or less Tantric. 

The erotic tendencies popular in India and Tibet (the Sakti branch or the Zömitsu after 
the Japanese) did not gain much following in China and Japan, where only the mystical 
dhäranis and mudräs (the Junmitsu or pure branch) were emphasized,!*! and the systems have 
been conveyed to the present in a more purified form. Esoteric Buddhism has been called 
“Shingon” (“True Word’) in Japan, and has been very influential.1^? 

In Japan investigations on historic monuments of some significance for Indian studies 
have been launched. The Five-storied Pagoda at the Daigoj temple, one of the main 
Vajrayana cathedrals at Kyoto, was built in 951 A.D. Nearly all wooden parts of the first 
story are ornamented with Buddhist images and decorative patterns.!*? The subjects of the 
wall-paintings are the Ryókai Mandara (Mandala of Vajra-dhätu and Garbha-dhätu), 
perhaps the only completely perserved one extant in the world and not found even in India; 
the Eight Forefathers of Vajrayana Buddhism, i.e. Nagarjuna, Nagabodhi, Vajrabodhi, 
Amoghavajra, Subhakarasimha, I-hsing, Hei-kuo and Kikai (the founder of Japanese 
Vajrayäna); the Eight Guardian gods (lokapäla), and many bodhisattvas and devas are described 
in it. The readers will find it very interesting that the figures of some of these mythological 
beings and historical persons of India have been found only in Japan. On the panels some 
Sanskrit characters are found.!** 


133 Winternitz II, p. 376. 

134 The title of the work is missing. The text was edited and translated by J. Brough, BSOAS. vol. 12, 1948, 
668—676. 

135 Alaka Chattopadhyaya: Atia and Tibet, Calcutta, Indian Studies, 1967. 

136 Kózen Tachibana, JBK. vol. 16, No. 1, March 1968, 325-805. 

137 Hakuyü Hadano: The Receptive Conditions and the Principle of Change of Buddhism in Tibet (in 
Japanese), Tohoku Daigaku Nihon Bunka Kenkyusho Kenkyü Hokoku, No. 4, March 1968, 5-153. 

138 Ichijö Ogawa, Nihon Chibetto Gakkai Kaihö, No. 14, Oct. 1967, 2-3. 

139 T. Goudriaan and C. Nooykaas: Stuti and stava (Bauddha, Saiva and Vaisnava) of Balinese Brahman priests, 
Amsterdam-London, 1971. 

140 ‚Unrai Bunshil, p. 737 f.; Shiró Sakai in Mikkyö Bunka, No. 8, Feb. 1950, pp. 38-46; Yutaka Iwamoto in JBK. 
vol. 2, No. 1, Sept. 1953, pp. 233-236. It is likely that these texts were composed in the 10th century A.D . 

141 S, B, Dasgupta: An Introduction to Tantric Buddhism, University of Calcutta, 1950. Cf. K. Chen, HAS. 
vol. 15, 1925, pp. 197-198. 

142 Yükei Matsunaga: Tantric Buddhism and Shingon Buddhism, The Eastern Buddhist, New Series, vol. II, 
No. 2, Nov. 1969, pp. 1-14. Minoru Kiyota: Shingon Buddhism, Chatworth, California, Buddhist Books Inter- 
national, 1978. 

143 These have been studied and reproduced with strict scholarship under the editorship of Osamu Takata, a 
research scholar of the Tokyo National Research Institute of Cultural Properties, in a bulky volume including 
82 finely reproduced plates, some of which are X-ray or infra-red photos and others are in color. 


144 Wall-paintings in Daigo-ji Pagoda, edited by Osamu Takata, Yoshikawa Köbunkan Publishers, Tokyo, 
1959. 
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26. Some Features of Esoteric Buddhism 


Esoteric Buddhism displays some features which are quite different from those of Early 
Buddhism. 


Esoteric Buddhism admits and tolerates human desires and feelings.“ Adhisthäna or 
Kaji (714%) in Japanese, which is a favorite term often used in Vajrayana ritualism, origi- 
nally means ''subduing others (by spiritual power)."'? 

The philosophical foundation of Esoteric Buddhism seems to make a search for bodhi- 
citta? which is closely connected with altruistic activities. 


Esoteric Buddhism culminates in acquiring this-worldly benefit. This feature should 
not be denied.‘ 


1 Discussed by Shinjó Kawasaki in Ai in Bukkyo Shisó (134848), vol. I (Kyoto, Heirakuji Shoten, 1975), 
pp. 155-182. Examined historically by Shüy& Kanaoka, 7595 Daigaku Kiys, No. 10, April 1957, pp. 13-23. 

2 Naritasan Bukkyd Kenkyüsho Kiyo, No. 2, Nov. 1977, pp. 1-91. 

3 Hiroaki Yoshida, Chizan Kyöka Kenkyü, No. 5, March 1973, pp. 21-29; Chizan Gakuhö, No. 22, June 1973, 
pp. 265-293. L. M. Joshi: A Survey of the Conception of Bodhicitta, The Journal of Religious Studies (Panjabi 
University, Patiala), vol. III, Spring 1971, No. 1, pp. 70-79. For the formation of the idea of bodhicitta, cf. 
various studies by Taishi Tagami in publications by Komazawa University. 


4 Shüyü Kanaoka: Mikkyó no Tetsugaku, op. cit., p. 234 f.; Shókó Watanabe, Journal of Naritasan Institute for 
Buddhist Studies, 1976, pp. 143-186. 
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translation (Iwanami Bunko, 1980). 

André Bareau: Recherches sur la biographie du Buddha dans les Sütrapitaka et les Vinayapitaka anciens: 
II. Les derniers mois, le Parinirväna et les funérailles, tome 1, Paris 1970, (Publications de l'École 
Française d'Extréme-Orient, vol. LX XVII). 


35, [Mahäparinirväna-sütra]: Translated into Japanese by Yutaka Iwamoto (LEHE, vol. 


II, 1974, Yomiuri Shinbun-sha, pp. 35-152). 

Ernst Waldschmidt: Beiträge zur Textgeschichte des Mahäparinirväna sütra. (Ernst Waldsch- 
midt: Von Ceylon bis Turfan. Schriften zur Geschichte, Literatur, Religion und Kunst. des indischen 
Kulturraumes. Góttingen: Vandenhoeck und Ruprecht, 1967, S. 55-94.) 


35, n. 18: MN. No. 43, Mahavadalla-sutta. Discussed by Shoho Takemura, Bukkyögaku Kenkyü, 


Nos. 18 and 19, 1961, pp. 54-63. 


38, n. 29': The Dhammacakkappavattana-S was translated by Unrai Wogihara in Buttan, p. 314 f. 
40, n. 41: Kógen Mizuno: Dharmapadas of Various Buddhist Schools (Kashyap Comm: Vol. pp. 


255-267). 
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averam (Dhammapada 5), discussed by Ivo Fiser (Kashyap Comm. Vol. pp. 93-97). 

. 42,n. 46: Collette Caillat: Forms of the Future in the Gändhäri Dharmapada (ABORI Jub. Vol. 

pp. 101-106). 

. 44, n. 56, [Suttanipäta]: The ways of delivering sermons in the Suttanipata were examined by 

Jion Abe, Témon Kyóiku Ronshü (KH RGB), No. 1. 1972, pp. 1-57. 

. 45,n. 60: Ideasin the Atthaka-vagga, discussed by Tatsuo Haya, IBK. vol. XXVII, No. 2, March 
1979, pp. 174-175. 

46, [Jatakas], [Japanese Studies on Játakas]: Osamu Takata: Buddhist Stories Depicted in 
Bas-Relief on the Stupa Railings of Bharhut, Bijutsu Kenkyii, No. 242, 1965, No. 3, 22-41. 
On Sy&ma-játaka, cf. WZKS. Band XX, 1976, S. 37-74. 

. 46,n. 67: Theragatha verse 794-817 were discussed by Ernst Waldschmidt (Das Lied des Mónches 
Malakyamata (Pali: Mälukyaputta), NAWG. 1967, S. 83-89). 

. 50,n. 1: Charles S. Prebish: Recent Progress in Vinaya Studies (Kashyap Comm. Vol. pp. 297-306). 

. 51,n. 10: Gustav Roth: Bhiksuni-prakirnaka and a Summary of the Bhiksuprakirnaka of the Arya- 
Mahäsämghika-Lokottaravädin. Patna: K. P. Jayaswal Research Institute, 1970. Reviewed by 
G. Tucci, EW. vol. 25, 1975, pp. 509-510. 

52, n. 13: The Bhikgu-prütimoksa-sütra of the Mahäsämghika-Lokottaravädin, discussed by Gustav 
Roth (Kashyap Comm. Vol. pp. 317-326). 

61, n. 2, [Brahmanism]: K.N. Upadhyaya: Early Buddhism and the Bhagavadgita. Delhi etc. Motilal 
Banarsidass, 1971. Reviewed by M. Scaligero, EW. vol. 23, 1973, p. 217. 

62, [Metaphysical problems]: Ditthi in Early Buddhism was discussed by Tsugihiko Yamazaki, 
Ito- Tanaka Comm. Vol. pp. 91-102. 

. 62,n.6: Yaksa in early Buddhism, discussed by Yusho Miyasaka, Hashimoto Comm. Vol. pp. 181- 

196. 

Fukiko Nishiyama: The Legend of Kálakanni, the Companion Goddess of Laksmi, Suzuki 

Nempó, Nos. 12/13, 1975-76, pp. 46-59. 

. 62,n.7: Mark Siderits: A note on the early Buddhist theory of truth, PREW. vol. XXIX, No. 

4, Oct. 1979, pp. 491—500. 

tiracchana-kathä, discussed by Shozen Kumoi (Hashimoto Comm. Vol. pp. 95-104). 

. 63,[dubkha]: discussed in comparative light by David J. Kalupahana, PAEW. vol. XXVII, 

No. 4, 1977, pp. 423 f. and by Charlene McDermott, ibid. pp. 433 f. 

. 63,[Change]: S.S. Barlingay: Buddhism and Change (ABORI Jub. Vol. pp. 459-467). 

. 64, [Atman]: D.C. Matkur: The historical Buddha (Gotama), Hume and James on the self: 

Comparisons and evaluations, PhEW. vol. XXVIII, No. 3, July 1978, pp. 253-270. 

Problems of the Self were discussed by scholars jointly, PREW. vol. X XIX, No. 2, April 1979. 

. 64, [Non-self]: Joaquin Perez-Remon: Self and Non-Self in Early Buddhism. Berlin and New York, 
Walter de Gruyter, 1979. 

64, n. 19": The Three Marks (—iEFD) and the Four Marks (PFR) were discussed by Kotatsu 
Fujita, (Hashimoto Comm. Vol. pp. 105-123). 

64, n. 22: Kamaleswar Bhattacharya: L’Ätman-Brahman dans le Bouddhisme ancien. (PEFEO. vol. 
XC. Paris, 1973.) Reviewed by M. Piantelli, EW. vol. 25, 1975, pp. 239-240. 

. 64,n. 27: Shozen Kumoi (ed.): Gó Shisó Kenkyü (ŽB Studies on Karma). Kyoto: 
Heirakuji Shoten, 1979, 7+709-+79 pp. 
Wesley K. H. Teo: Self-responsibility in existentialism and Buddhism, Jnternational Journal for 
Philosophy of Religion (Nijhoff), vol. IV, No. 2, Summer 1973, pp. 80-91. 
Karma, discussed by Thomas L. Dowling (Kashyap Comm. Vol. pp. 83-92) ; by Kóshiró Tamaki 
(IBK. vol. X XVII, No. 2, March 1979, pp. 61-69). 

66, n. 44: Y. Karunadasa: Buddhist Analysis of Matter. Colombo: Department of Cultural Affairs, 
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1967. Reviewed by G. Tucci, EW. vol. 22, 1972, pp. 367-368. 

67, n. 52, [paticcasamuppáda]: discussed by Mitsuyoshi Saigusa, JBK. vol. XXVIII, No. 1, 
Dec. 1979, pp. 38-44. 

70, n. 75: L. M. Joshi: The Meaning of Nirvana (Kashyap Comm. Vol. pp. 189-195). 

70,n.81: Alex Wayman: Aspects of Meditation in the Theravada and Mahisäsaka (Studia 
missionalia, Roma, vol. 25, 1976, pp. 1-28). 

70, n. 82: Leon Hurvitz: The Eight Deliverances (Kashyap Comm. Vol. pp. 121-161). 
Ernst Steinkellner: Yogische Erkenntnis als Problem im Buddhismus (Transzendenzerfahrung, 
Vollzugshorizont des Heils, herausgegeben von Gerhard Oberhammer, Wien: 1978, S. 122-134). 

71, n. 88, [Buddhist cosmology]: Bhdjana-loka, discussed by Tatsugen Maki, JBK. vol. XXVII, 
No. 2, March 1979, pp. 202-204. 

73,n.1: N. H. Samtani: The Conception of Ideal Man in Pali Canon (Pandeya: BS. pp. 61- 
70). 

73, | w ae, The Buddhist attitude of renunciation was refuted in the Bhagavadgitä (K. N. 
Upadhydaya in Pandeya: BS. pp. 44-60). 

75, n. 16": ' Gotrabhü, discussed by O. H. de A. Wijesekera (Kashyap Comm. Vol. pp. 381-382). 

75, [Bhikkhuni]: Discussed by Mizu Nagata, IBK. vol. XXVII, No. 2, March 1979, pp. 205-208. 

76, [Women]: Talim Meena: Woman in Early Buddhist Literature. University of Bombay, 1972. 
Reviewed by G. Tucci, EW. vol. 26, 1976, p. 303. 

77, [Monasteries]: G. S. P. Misra: Monastic and Civil Architecture in the Age of the Vinaya. 
EW. vol. 19, 1969, pp. 116-124. 

77: Akira Hirakawa: A study on the kathina-karman, Kajiyoshi Comm. Vol. pp. 13-34. 

77,n. 46: Meditation in Early Buddhism, discussed by Köshirö Tamaki, /BK. vol. XXVIII, 
No. 1, Dec. 1979, pp. 32-37. 
Anäpäna Meditation, discussed by Kóshiró Tamaki, Ito- Tanaka Comm. Vol. pp. 29-90. 

78: Equanimity (upekkha), discussed by Harvey B. Aronson (Kashyap Comm. Vol. pp. 1-18). 

78, n. 56, [anussati]: Discussed by Shinya Matsuda (JBK. vol. XXVII, No. 2, March 1979, pp. 
176-177). 

79, n. 75: The notion of “Refuge” (sarana), discussed by John Ross Carter, (Kasyhap Comm. Vol. 
pp. 41-52). 

83,n.8: N. H. Samtani: Buddha: The Teacher Extra-Ordinary (Kashyap Comm. Vol. pp. 341- 
346). 

84, [Marks of the Buddha]: Pratibhänapratisamvid, discussed by Shören Ibara, Kajiyoshi Comm. 
Vol. pp. 1-12. 

84, [Dipankara]: M. S. Bhat: A Fragment of a Frescoed Frieze Depicting Dipankara Buddha 
in Miran, Umesha Mishra Comm. Vol. pp. 587—590. 

84, n. 17: Triratna, discussed by Giyu Nishi, Ito- Tanaka Comm. Vol., pp. 3-28. 

85, [Early Buddhist Art]: Siri Gunasinghe: The Syncretic Art of Early Buddhism, The Maha- 
bodhi, April- May, 1974, pp. 158-163. 
Balkrishna G. Gokhale: Animal Symbolism in Early Buddhist Literature and Art. EW. vol. 
124, 1974, pp. 111—120. 
Bimal Kumar Datta: Introduction to Indian Art, 1979, (Asoke Ray, Prajna, 77/1 Mahatma Gandhi 
Road, Calcutta 700 009). 
R. Morton Smith: Bead-and-Reel in India, EW. vol. 25, 1975, pp. 439-454. (Chronological 
problems relevant to pieces of fine arts are discussed.) 

85, [dharmacakra]: Dhanit Yupho: Dharmacakra, or The Wheel of the Law. Bangkok: The Fine 
Arts Department, 1966. Reviewed by M. Scaligero, EW. vol. 18, 1968, p. 436. 

88, [Kings]: Eva Ritschl und Maria Schetelich: Zu einigen Problemen der frühen Klassenge- 


. 88, 


. 90, 


. 90, 


. 90, 
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sellschaft in Indien. Festschrift Ruben, S. 29-37. 
[Relations with the state]: Yashpal: Ideal of Kingship in Pāli Tripitaka (Pandeya: BS pp. 
12-19). 
[Historical background]: R. Morton Smith: Date and Dynasties in Earliest India (Translation 
and Justification of a Critical Text of the Purana Dynasties). Delhi etc.: Motilal Banarsidass, 
1973. Reviewed by L. Sternbach, JAOS. vol. 95, 1975, pp. 537-538. 
Shantilal Shah: The Traditional Chronology of the Jains and an outline of the political development 
of India from Ajatasatru to Kanishka. Diss. Würzburg, Richard Mayr, 1934. 
[The Mauryan Empire]: Discussed by Genichi Yamazaki, /wanami Kóza Sekai Rekishi (4i 
IE pe f PRISES), No. 3, pp. 249-294. 
n. 3: Allan Dahlquist's work. Reprint. Delhi etc.: Motilal Banarsidass, 1977. 
Manomohan Ghosh: Glimpses of Sexual Life in Nanda-Maurya India. Calcutta: Manisha 
Granthalaya, 1975. Reviewed by Ludwik Sternbach, JRAS. 1978, pp. 86-87. 
This work is a study on the Caturbhdni, the date of which is not before the 3rd or 4th 
century A. D. (Sternbach). 
[Asokan Inscriptions]: Beni Madhab Barua: Asoka and His Inscriptions, 2 parts. Calcutta: 
New Age Publishers Private Ltd., 1946; 3rd ed. 1963. 
Giovanni Pugliese Carratelli (tr.): Gli editti di Asoka. Firenze: La Nuova Italia Editrice, 1960. 
In Afghanistan at least five Aramaic and two Greek Inscriptions of ASoka have been found :— 

A. The Aramaic Inscriptions 
The Aramaic inscription from Pol-e Dartinta in Laghm4n Province. 
The Graeco-Aramaic bilingual inscription of ASoka from Kandahar. 
The Indo-Aramaic bilingual inscription of Ašoka from Kandahar. 
An Aramaic inscription from the Laghmän River (Laghmän I). 
The Aramaic inscription of Ašoka found in Laghmän Province. 

B. The Greek Inscriptions 


n s BO DoS 


1. see A, no. 2. 

2. The Greek inscription of ASoka from Kandahar. 

In Pakistan one Aramaic inscription was found in Sirkap, Taxila, and has been preserved in 
the Taxila Museum. 

Altheim, Franz, “Die aramáische Fassung der A$oka-Bilinguis von Kandahar”, Geschichte der 
Hunnen 1 (Berlin, 1959), 397-408. (A2) 

Alsdorf, L., “Zu den Asoka-Inschriften”, Indologen- Tagung 1959 (Göttingen, 1960), 58-66. 
(A2) 

Altheim, Franz, “Zur Bilinguis von Kandahar”, Geschichte der Hunnen 2 (Berlin, 1960), 167- 
177. 

Reprinted with minor alternations in Die aramdische Sprache unter den Achaimeniden | (Frankfurt, 
1963), 21-32, Geschichte Mittelasiens im Altertum (Berlin, 1970), 344—355, and Der Hellenismus in 
Mittelasien (Darmstadt, 1969), 418-431. (A2) 

Altheim, Franz, and Stiehl, Ruth, “The Aramaic version of the Kandahar Bilingual 
Inscription of Aśoka”, EW 9 (1958), 192-198. 

Altheim, Franz and Stiehl, Ruth, “Zwei neue Inschriften, Die Aramäische Fassung der Afoka- 
Bilinguis von Kandahar”, AAntH 7 (1959), 107-126. 

Altheim, Franz und Stiehl, Ruth, “The Greck-Aramaic Bilingual inscription of Kandahar 
and its philological importance", EW 10 (1959), 243-260. (A2) 

Benveniste, Emile, ‘Edits d'Asoka en traduction grecque", JA 252 (1964), 137-157. (B2) 
Benveniste, Emile, and Dupont-Sommer, André, “Une inscription Indo-Araméenne d'Asoka 
provenant de Kandahar (Afghanistan)", JA 254 (1966) 437-465. (A3) 
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Birkeland, H., “Eine aramäische Inschrift aus Afghanistan", AO 16 (1938), 222-233. (AI) 
Caillat, Collette, “La séquence SHYTY dans les inscriptions indo-araméennes d Asoka", JA 
254 (1966), 467—470. (A3) 

Carratelli, G. Pugliese, and Della Vida, G. Levi, Un editto bilingue grecoaramaico di Asoka (= 
SOR 21), (Rome, 1958). (A2) 

Carratelli, G. Pugliese, and others, A Bilingual Graeco-Aramaic Edict by Asoka (-- SOR 29), 
(Rome, 1964). (A2) 

Davary, G. Djelani, "Kashf-e sang-nibishta-ye arama-yi dar Laghmän”, Aryana 32 (2), 
(1974), 1-5. (A5) 

Davary, G. Djelani, “‘Epigraphische Forschungen in Afghanistan" (In Press). (A4) 
Davary, G. Djelani, and Humbach, Helmut, Eine weitere aramäo-iranische Inschrift der Periode 
des Asoka aus Afghanistan, (= Abhandlungen der Geistes- und Sozialwissenschaftlichen Klasse 
der Akademie der Wissenschaften und der Literatur, Mainz, 1974, No .1). (A5) 
Dupont-Sommer, André, “Une nouvelle inscription araméenne d'Asoka découverte à 
Kandahar (Afghanistan)”, CRAI 1966, 440—451. (A2) 

Dupont-Sommer, André, “Une nouvelle inscription araméenne d’Asoka trouvée dans la 
vallée du Laghman (Afghanistan)”, CRAI 1970, 158-173. (A4) 

Eggermont, P. H. L., and Hoftijzer, J., “The Moral Edicts of King Asoka included (sic ) The Greco- 
Aramaic inscriptions of the Maurian Period" (=Textus Minores 29, Leiden 1962), 42-45. (A2) 
Fussman, Gérard, “Quelques problèmes Asokéens", JA 262 (1974). (A2, A4) 

Gallavotti, C., “The Greek Version of the Kandahar Bilingual Inscription of Afoka”, EW 10 
(1959), 185-191. (A2) 

Gallavotti, C., “Il Manifesto di Asoka nell’ Afghanistan", Rivista di Cultura classica e medioerale” 1 
(1959), 113-126. (A2) 

Gignoux, Philippe, Review of G. D. Davary and H. Humbach Eine weitere aramdoiranische 
Inschrift der Periode des ASoka aus Afghanistan (1974), Studia Iranica 4 (1975), 135-137. (A5) 
Harmatta, Janos, “Zu den griechischen Inschriften des Asoka", AAntH 14 (1966), 77-85. 
(A2, B2) 

Henning, Walter B., “The Aramaic Inscription of Agoka found in Lampäka”, BSOAS 13 
(1949-1950), 80-88. (Al) 

Humbach, Helmut, “Indien und Ostiran zur Zeit des Asoka", AAntH 19, (1971), 53-58. 
A2 

HE Lad. Helmut, “Die Aramáische A$oka-Inschrift vom Laghman-Fluß”, Indologen- 

Tagung 1971, (Wiesbaden, 1973), 161-169. (A4) 

Humbach, Helmut, “Aramaeo-Iranian and Pahlavi”, Commémoration Cyrus. Actes du Congrès de 
Shiraz 1971 et autres études rédigées á l'occasion du 2500e anniversaire de la Fondation de P Empire Perse. 
Hommage Universel, 2 (=Acta Iranica 2), (Téhéran/Liége, 1974), 237-243. (A4, A5) 
Humbach, Helmut, “Buddhistische Moral in aramäo-iranischem und griechischem Gewande” 
(In Press). (A4, A5) 

Ito, Gikyo, “On the Iranism underlying the Aramaic Inscription of Asoka”, Yädnäme-ye Jan 
Rypka, Collection of Articles on Persian and Tajik Literature, (Prague, 1967), 21-27. (A2) 
Kosambi, D. D., ‘‘Miscellanea: Notes on the Kandahar Edict of Asoka’, Journal of the 
Economic and Social History of the Orient 2 (1959), 204—206. (A2) 

Livšic, V. A., and Sifman, I. Š., “K Tolkovanijo Novych Aramejskich Nadpisej Aoki”, Vestnik 
Drevnej Puoi: Akademija Nauk CCCR, (Moskva, 1977), No. 2, 7-24. (A4, A5) 

Norman, K. R., “Notes on the Greek Version of ASoka’s twelfth and thirteenth Rock 
Edicts", JRAS (1972), 111-118. (B2) 

Scerrato, Umberto, “Notizia sull' editto bilingue greco-aramaico di Asoka scoperto in 
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. 92, 
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Afghanistan”, Archeologia Classica 10 (1958), 262-266. (A2) 

Scerrato, Umberto, “An Inscription of Afoka discovered in Afghanistan: the bilingual Greek- 

Aramaic of Kandahar”, EW 9 (1958), 4-6. (A2) 

Schlumberger, Daniel, "Une nouvelle inscription grecque d'Acoka", CRAI 1964, 126-140. 

German translation in F. Altheim and R. Stiehl (eds.) Der Hellenismus in Mittelasien 
(Darmstadt, 1969), 406—417. (B 2) 

Schlumberger, Daniel, Robert, L., Dupont-Sommer, A., and Benveniste, E., “Une Bilingue 
grécoaraméenne d'Asoka", JA 246 (1958), 1-48. (A2) 

Shaked, S., “Notes on the new Afoka inscription from Kandahar”, JRAS. 1969, 118-122. 
A3 

UN F., “Mitteilung über eine kürzlich gefundene griechisch-aramáische Bilingue des 

Kónigs ASoka", AAntH 7 (1959), 103-106. (A2) 

Asoka’s Laghmän inscriptions (in Aramaic) were examined by Shi Kubota, IBK. vol. X XVIII, 

No. 1, Dec. 1979, pp. 446 f. 

(These titles are given from the following article:— 

G. Djelani Davary: A List of the Inscriptions of the Pre-Islamic Period from Afghanistan, SII, 

Heft 3, 1977, S. 11-22.) 

[Other inscriptions]: 

T. V. S. Sastri: Asokan Pillar on edict of Amaravati. Chattopadhyay Fel. Vol. pp. 425-438. 

The pillar fragment of the Asokan Edict was first noticed by Sircar (Epigraphia Indica, vol. 

XXXV, pt. VI, pp. 40-43). 

Recently a rock inscription of an Asokan edict was discovered at Pänguräriä in Madhyapra- 

desh. (D. C. Sircar, ABORI Jub. Vol. pp. 971-976.) 

1.8: 'Tsukamoto's works were reviewed by Genichi Yamazaki, Shigaku Zasshi, vol. 85, No. 
10, Oct. 1976, pp. 77-86. 

[Studíes on Asokan Inscriptions]: 

Discussed by Keishó Tsukamoto, Osaki Gakuhö, No. 128, pp. 1-25. 

Klaus L. Janert: Studien zu den ASoka-Inschriften, V. Zu den Wortkomplexen, speciell zu 

denen der Inschriften von Nordost, ZDMG Band 115, 1965, S. 88-119. 

Klaus Ludwig Janert: Abstände und Schlussvokalverzeichnungen in Afoka-Inschriften, Wiesbaden: 

Franz Steiner, 1972. Reviewed by E. Sluszkiewicz, RO. vol. 37, 1975, pp. 113-114. 

S. N. Ghoshal: A Syntactical Agreement between the Asokan Prákrta and Ardhamägadhi, 
Umesha Mishra Comm. Vol. pp. 531—536. 

[Studies on single edicts]: H. Bechert: Ašokas “Schismenedikt” und der Begriff Saügha- 

bheda, WZSO. Band V, 1961, S. 18-52. 

L. Alsdorf: Zu den Asoka-Inschriften, Indologen- Tagung, 1959, S. 58-66. 

M. A. Mehendale: Notes on Afoka’s Seventh and Ninth Rock Edicts. Umesha Mishra Comm. Vol. 

pp. 581-586. 

The seven dhammapaliyäyäni in the Calcutta-Bairat edict, discussed by K. Tsukamoto, Bukkyö 

Kenkyü, No. 1, 1970, pp. 29-47. 

[Asoka's ascent to the throne]: Discussed by Genichi Yamazaki, Kokugakuin Zasshi, vol. 77, 

No. 3, 1976, pp. 191-201. 

[Legends of Asoka]: Genichi Yamazaki’s work was reviewed by K. Tsukamoto, Shigaku 

Zasshi, vol. 88, No. 12, Dec. 1979, pp. 72-80; by Katsuhiko Kamimura, Kokugakuin Zasshi, 

April 1979, pp. 59-65. 

Jean Przyluski: The Legend of Emperor Asoka in Indian and Chinese Texts, reviewed by J. W. de 

Jong, JAOS. vol. 89, No. 4, 1969, pp. 793-794. 

Legends of Asoka, discussed by Genichi Yamazaki, Kokugakuin Zasshi, vol. 75, No. 3, March 
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98, 


98, 


98, 


99, 


1974, pp. 7-18. 

G. M. Bongard-Levin and O. F. Volkova (ed.): The Kunäla Legend and an Unpublished 
Asokävadänamälä Manuscript. Calcutta: Indian Studies Past and Present, 1965. 
Legends of Upagupta, the preceptor of Asoka, was discussed by Genichi Yamazaki, Dr. 
Enoki Commemoration Volume, pp. 465-480. 

[The thought of Asoka]: The concept of dharma maintained by Asoka implies ethical prin- 
ciples that could be applied universally. (Toshihiko Miyata, Tokiwa Gakuen Tanki Daigaku 
Kenkyü Kiyo, No. 6, 1977, pp. 83-95.) 
n.20: Niharranjan Ray: Maurya and Sunga Art. Calcutta: Indian Studies Past and Present, 
1965. 
n. 23: John Marshall: A Guide to Sanchi. 3rd ed. Delhi: The Manager of Publications, 1955. 
[Invasions by foreign peoples]: All the pre-Gupta inscriptions were listed and examined by 
Masao Shizutani (Indo Bukkyo Himei Mokuroku, 4 v KLS A, A catalogue of 
Buddhist inscriptions of India) April 1979, 4+234 pp. 
Suniti Kumar Chatterji: Hindus and Turks: India-Central Asia Relations. Buddhism, Chinese 
Culture and Islam, Chattopadhyay Fel. Vol. pp. 173-202. 

J. W. de Jong: The Discovery of India by the Greeks, As. St. Band XXVII, 1973, pp. 115- 
142. Translated into Japanese by Minoru Hara, Suzuki Nempó, No. 10, 1973, pp. 59-76. 
n. 3: W. W. Tarn: The Greeks in Bactria and India. Cambridge Univ. Press, 1951, Reprint, 
1966. 
George Woodcock: The Greeks in India, 1966. Translated into Japanese by Yensho Kana- 
kura and Keishó Tsukamoto and published with the title RA Y É Lt 2Z U ;¿ Y AK. 
Heirakuji Shoten, March 1972. 
M. L. West: Early Greek Philosophy and the Orient. Oxford, at the Clarendon Press, 1971. 
[Greek kings]: R. Morton Smith: Greek Kings in India: A Synopsis (ABORI Jub. Vol. pp. 
327-336). 
Coins of Antialkidas were examined by Katsumi Tanabe, The Journal UP. August 1978, No. 
80, pp. 25-28. 
[King Menander or Milinda]: J. D. M. Derrett: Greece and India: The Milindapafiha, 
the Alexander-romance and the Gospels, Zeitschrift für Religions und Geistesgeschichte, Band 
XIX, 1967, S. 33-64. 
S. N. Ghoshal: Some Difficult Words and Passages in the Shinkot Steatite Casket Inscription 
of the Time of Menander (S. K. De Memorial Volume, pp. 241-253). 

[the Sakas]: Sten Konow: The Arapacana alphabet and the Sakas, Acta Orientalia, vol. XII, 
1934, pp. 13-24. 
H. W. Bailey: North Iranian Saka (ABORI Jub. Vol. pp. 4546). 
n. 7””, [Parthians]: Two Kharosthi Casket Inscriptions from Avaca were disciphered and 
translated into English by H. W. Bailey, JRAS. 1978, pp. 3-13. They were written on relic 
bowls in North-western Prakrit (Gändhäri), and derive from the reign of King Azes. 
Gondophares was discussed in detail (chiefly based upon numismatic findings) by R. Kurisu, 
Kodaigaku Kenkyi, No. 67, pp. 1-20. 
[Relation with the development of Buddhism]: 'The contact between Manichaeism and 
Buddhism is evidenced. (Von Hans-Joachim Klimkeit: Manichäische und buddhistische 
Beichtformeln aus Turfan. Beobachtungen zur Beziehung zwischen Gnosis und Mahayana. 
Zeitschrift für Religions-und Geistesgeschichte, Band XXIX, 1977, pp. 193-228.) 
Even the influence of Israeli Enoch through Manichaeism can be noticed. (Hajime Naka- 
mura, the Journal Silk Road, Tokyo, Jan. 1980.) 
n.1: Shüyü Kanaoka (ed.): Buha Bukky (88K. 3t Hinayana schools). Tokyo, Kosei Shup- 
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pansha, Nov. 1977, 213 +20 pp. 

Erich Frauwallner: Die Entstehung der buddhistischen Systeme. NAWG. Nr. 6, 1971. 

. 100: Mahäkassapa, discussed by Ryókan Nagasaki, ZBK. vol. XXVII, No. 2, March 1979, pp. 
178-179. 

. 100, 7. 3, [Devadatta]: Various legends relevant to Devadatta were examined by Hajime Naka- 
mura, who made a supposition that there was another Buddhism different from the ordinary 
Buddhism deriving from Sákyamuni. (H. Nakamura: Genshi Bukkyë no Seiritsu [fills dco px 
vr Shunjüsha, 1969, pp. 400-456.) 

. 100, n. 5: Controversy among various schools was discussed by Yuichi Kajiyama, Tetsugaku 
Kenkyü, No. 500, pp. 207-236, No. 505, pp. 1-28. 

. 100, n. 6, [different sects]: The thought of the Haimavata school is little known, its sources 
being scanty. BER seems to be one important material for the study of this school. 
Kanakura: /BB. pp. 239-262. 

. 100, n. 11, [The Convention at Vaisali]: The Ten Points (Dasa vatthüni) were discussed by 
Kanakura (JBB. pp. 263-289). 

. 101, n. 21’: Chandra Shekhar Prasad: Theravada and Vibhajjaväda. A Critical Study of the 
Two Appellations. EW. vol. 22, 1972, pp. 101-114. 

. 103, n. 38, [vihára]: Seiichi Mizuno (ed.): Mekhasanda, Buddhist Monastery in Pakistan, surveyed in 
1962-1967. Kyoto University 1969. Reviewed by G. Tucci, EW. vol. 22, 1972, p. 366. 

S. Settar: A Buddhist Vihära at Aihole. EW. vol. 19, 1969, pp. 126-138. (The structure may 
be tentatively dated at the 5th century.) 

. 104, n. 8: Practice in Atthasälini, discussed by Kyosho Tanaka, IBK. vol. XXVII, No. 2, March 
1979, pp. 209-211; vol. XXVIII, No. 1, Dec. 1979, pp. 306-311. 

.104, n. 11: S. N. Dube: The Date of Kathävatthu. EW. vol. 22, 1972, pp. 79-86. 

. 105, n. 17: Otto Rosenberg: Die Probleme der Buddhistischen Philosophie. Petersburg: die Peters- 
burger Universitat, 1918. Translated into Japanese by Genjun Sasaki [LHZ O AA 
July 1976. Tokyo: Shimizu Kébund6). 

. 106, n. 27: Sanskrit Fragments of the Abhidharma-dharma-skandhapäda-$ästra have been found and 
published by Sudha Sengupta (Pandeya: BS. pp. 137-208). 

. 107: The Tocharian version of the Udänälamkära composed by Dharmasoma sets forth Abhid- 
harma-style teachings, which resemble those in the Mahävibhäsä-$ästra of the Sarvästivädins. 
(Kogi Inoué, Bukkyögaku Kenkyü, Ryukoku Univ., No. 29, Nov. 1972, pp. 37-62.) 

. 107, n. 42: The thoughts of the Abhidharmaprokaranabhäsya are quite similar to those of the 
Abhidharmavibhäsäfästra. (J. Imanishi: Fragmente des Abhidharmaprakaranabhäsyam in Text und 
Ubersetzung. NAWG. Jahrgang 1975.) 

. 108, n. 53: The Sariputrübhidharma was discussed by E. Frauwallner, WZKS. Band XVI, 1972, 
pp. 133-152. 

. 110, [On the Sautràntikas]: Poussin, S. V. Sautrantikas, ERE. vol. 11, pp. 213-214; J. Przyluski: 
Sauträntika et Därstäntika, RO. VIII, 1932, p. 14f. It is interesting to note that the 
Sautrantikas did not maintain the solid social foundation of their own. This school is not 
mentioned in epigraphical records, although this school was important in terms of dogmatic 
discussions. In Masao Shizutani's massive work (1978) this school is not discussed as a separate 
topic. 

. 110, n. 73: Sriläta, the Sauträntika teacher, was discussed by Junsho Kato, Buzan Kyögaku 
Taikai Kiyo, No. 6, Oct. 1978, pp. 109-135; Buzan Gakuhó, No. 22, March 1977, pp. 99-123. 
. 1311, n. 81: Sukomal Chaudhuri: Analytical Study of the Abhidharmakofa. Calcutta: Sanskrit College, 
1976. (An elaborate exposition, full of charts.) Abhidharmakofa, chapter I, analysed by Herb- 
ert V. Guenther (Kashyap Comm. Vol. pp. 109-113). 
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p. 112, 


p. 112: 


p. 112. 


n.87: Some important problems (especially the theory of = tA) of this treatise were 
discussed by Genjun Sasaki in his work (WERBIAEHRR, Kyoto: Higashi Hongwanji 
Shuppanbu, July 1969, 12 + 145 pp). 

Abhidharmadipa with Vibhashaprabhüvriti. Ed. by Padmanabh S. Jaini. Patna: K. P. Jayaswal 
Research Institute, 1959. 
Ontology in Abhidharmadipa, discussed by Nobuyuki Yoshimoto, IBK. vol. XXVIII, No. 1, 
Dec. 1979, pp. 332-336. 
n. 93: In the Tocharian B there remains an Abhidharma-style work, a commentary on the 
Abhidharmávatüraprakarana (examined by Kogi Kudara, Bukkyö Bunka Kenkydsho Kiyo, No. 13, 
June 1974, pp. 21-36). 


p. 113, n. 103: N. Aiyaswami Sastri: The Satyasiddhi and its exposition of Buddhism (Pandeya: 


BS. pp. 91-99). 


p. 114, [Theravada]: Discussed by E. Frauwallner, WZKS. Band XV, 1971, 103-121; XVI, 1972, 


S. 95-132; discussed by Anukul Chandra Banerjee, (Kashyap Comm. Vol. pp. 19-23). 


p. 114,n. 39: The Netti-pakarana, discussed by George D. Bond, (Kashyap Comm. Vol. pp. 29-39). 
p. 114, [Milindapafiha]: J. D. M. Derrett: Greece and India: The Milindapanha, the Alexander- 


p. 116, 


p. 117, 


romance and the Gospels, Zeitschrift für Religions-und Geistesgeschichte, Band XIX, 1967, S. 33-64. 
n. 13:  Paramatthamanjüsá, a commentary on the Visuddhimagga, I, 1, was translated into 
Japanese by Jion Abe, (Sétéshii Kenkyüin Kenkyüsei Kenkyd Kiyo Wi il]z Dt 2x BrT,EUT FRE, 
No. 8, Sept. 1976, pp. 37-50). 

[Abhayagiri]: The Abhayagiri school held the opinion that dhutanga means a concept that 
is beyond good, evil and indeterminate. This opinion was criticized by Buddhaghosa and 
Dhammapäla. (Jion Abé, IBK. vol. X XVII, No. 1, Dec. 1978, pp. 439-442.) 


p. 119, n. 34: Upasäkajanälankära, discussed by Nobuaki Uesugi, IBK. vol. XXVIII, No. 1, Dec. 


1979, pp. 303-305 


p. 120, n. 3442: The Buddhagadya, the Anuruddhafataka, the Bhaktisataka and the Vrttamalakhya are 


p. 121, 


p. 122, 
p. 123, 


Sanskrit works composed in Srilanka (Heinz Bechert, Kashyap Comm. Vol. pp. 25-27). 
[Ceylon]: K.R. Norman: The Role of Päli in early Sinhalese Buddhism, AAWG. 1978, S. 
28-47. (He referred to the existence of Dravidian commentaries, p. 37.) 

Heinz Bechert: Buddhism in Ceylon and Studies on Religious Syncretism in Buddhist 
Countries, AAWG. Nr. 108, 1978, S. 13-27; 217-233. 

The Abhidhänappadipik@ composed by Moggalana (occasionally called Nava Moggalläna) in 
Ceylon in the latter half of the 12th century is the earliest dictionary of the Päli language. It was 


edited partly by Ichiro Katayama, Komazawa Daigaku Bukkyögakubu Kenkyü Kiyo, March 1979, 
pp. 13-59. 


Nandasena Mudiyanse: Antiquities and Paintings from Sanıkhapäla-vihära (Ceylon). EW. 
vol. 26, 1976, pp. 205-212. 

Nandasena Mudiyanse: Silpa$ästra Works in Sri Lanka, JRAS. 1978, pp. 69-73. 

Paritta rituals are already mentioned in Atthakathä literature of Ceylon, (Ichiro Katayama, 
Komazawa Daigaku Bukkyö Gakubu Ronshi, No. 10, Nov. 1979, pp. 112-124). The real situations 
of the Paritta rituals in Ceylon are set forth by Ichiro Katayama (Komazawa Daigaku, 
Shükyógaku Ronshü ZZ ms No. 9, Dec. 1979, pp. 121-144). 

Bardwell L. Smith: Religious Assimilation in Early Medieval Sinhalese Society (Kashyap 
Comm. Vol. pp. 347-368). 

[Burma]: Devaprasad Guha: Buddhism and Burma (Pandeya: BS. pp. 20-28). 


n. l: J. W. de Jong: Les Sütrapitaka des Sarvästivädin et des Mülasarvästivädin. Renou 
Commemoration Volume, Paris, 1968, pp. 395-402. 


The significance of Scriptures in the Abhidharmakosa, discussed by Minori Nishimura, ZBK. vol. 
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27, No. 2, March 1979, pp. 222-224. 


Yuichi Kajiyama: Realism of the Sarvästiväda, (Leslie S. Kawamura and Keith Scott, ed.: 
Buddhist Thought and Asian Civilization, Dharma Publishing, pp. 114-131). 


. 123, n. 9, [dharma]: The meaning of dharma was discussed by Kanakura (IBB. pp. 83-122). 
. 124, n. 13, [dravya]: In connection with these terms, it has been made clear that the Sanskrit 


original of X or # is bimba, and that ot Pf is pratibimba (Kanakura: IBB. pp. 13-28). 
The term dravyasat, discussed by Tetsuya Tabata, Bukkyogaku Seminar, No. 29, May 1979, pp. 
53-70. 


. 124, n. 15, [time]: Buddhist concept of time was discussed by Kanakura (IBB. pp. 195-237). 


Genjun H. Sasaki: The Time Concept in Abhidharma (Proceedings of the Twenty-sixth Inter- 


national Congress of Orientalists, vol. III, pt. I. Bhandarkar Oriental Research Institute, 1969, 
pp. 471-480). 


. 124, n. 17, [svabhava]: svabhäva in the Sarvästiväda was discussed by Yutaka Tsukinoki, (Hashi- 


molo Comm. Vol. pp. 287). 
Ryotai Fukuhara: On Svabhávaváda (Pandeya: BS. pp. 82-90). 


.125: The process of systematization of klefa mahäbhümikäh was traced by Minori Nishimura, Taishö 


Daigaku Sögö Bukkyö Kenkyüsho Nempö, No. 1, May 1979, 47-66. 


. 125, n. 22: There remains a fragment of an unknown Abhidharma text in Uigur, which sets forth 


52 citla-samprayuktà dharmäh. 


.125, n. 30: The theory of anusaya in the iA BARRA was discussed. (E. Frauwallner: Der 


Abhisayavadah. WZKS. Band XV, 1971, S. 69-102.) 


.126: prapti in Abhidharma was discussed by Zenkyo Nakagawa, [to- Tanaka Comm. Vol. pp. 143- 


180. 


. 126, n. 34, [Cittaviprayuktasamskäras]: Among cilta-viprayukta-samskäras three linguistic elements, 


naman, pada, and vyailjana are included. Buddhist philosophy of language was discussed by 
Kanakura: ZBB. pp. 29-45. 


. 126, [Transmigration]: Kenneth K. Inada: Buddhist Naturalism and the Myth of Rebirth, 


International Journal for Philosophy of Religion, vol. I, No. 1, Spring 1970, pp. 46-53. 


. 127, n. 47:  Kaitai (3Ep&) was discussed by Mitsuo Sato (Etani Comm. Vol. pp. 1161-1175). 
. 127, n. 50: Winston L. King: In the Hope of Nibbana. An Essay on Theravada Buddhist Ethics. La 


Salle, Illinois: Open Court, 1964. Reviewed by M. Scaligero, EW. vol. 19, 1969, p. 267. 


. 128, [Enlightenment]: Attaining “Enlightening” in the Theravada school is very similar to 


“Satori” in Zen (W. Rahula, Komazawa Daigaku Bukkyö Gakubu Ronshü, No. 8, Oct. 1977, pp. 
1-12, tr. by I. Katayama). 


. 129, n. 75’, [antardbhava]: Discussed by Shökü Bando, IBK. vol. XXVII, No. 2, March 1979, pp. 


182-183. 


. 130, [Biographies of the Buddha]: The coming into existence of the biographies of Buddha was 


discussed by Yutaka Iwamoto, Sanzé, Nos. 28 and 29. Especially his last days were discussed 
by Keishé Tsukamoto, Sanzó, Nos. 6, 7, and 8. 


. 130, n. 3, (Mahávastu]: The six päramitäs are already mentioned in the Mahdvastu. (Shinichi 


Takahara, in Fukuoka Daigaku 35 Shünen Kinen Ronbunshü, Jinbunhen MA 35 AERAR 
4& A CHR Nov. 1969, 117-141.) 


. 131: The Chinese transcription of --—jf¢# is Shth-érh-yu-ching. 
. 131: The Chinese transcription of the title f%DJIEESIPTAESE is Seng K'te lo tch’a so tsi ching, (Taisho, 


No. 194). 


. 131, n. 12, [Studies on the 82]: R. Gauthiot et P. Pelliot avec la collaboration d'Emile 


Benveniste: Le sütra des causes et des effets du bien et du mal. Mission Pelliot en Asie Cent- 
rale; IT, Tome I, Paris 1924, tome II, p. 67 f., Paris 1929. 
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H. Reichelt, ZI. VI, 1928, S. 210 f.; 1929, S. 140 f.; Pelliot, in Mélange Lévi, p. 329 f.; E. 
von Zach. TP. XXV, 1928, p. 403 f.; P. Pelliot, TP. 1928, p. 51 £.; I. Gershevitch, JRAS. 
1942, pp. 97-101. 


.133,n. 1: Biswanath Bhattacharya: Afvaghosga: A Critical Study. Santiniketan: Visva-Bharati, 1976. 


Biswanath Bhattacharya: Afvaghosa’s Sáriputraprakarana and Rästrapäla nätaka, Journal of 
Ancient Indian History, vol. VIII, parts I-II, 1974-75, pp. 190-192. 

Verses of Saundarananda and Buddha-carita are cited in ‚Jänasrayi Chando-viciti, Somadeva's 
Yasastilakacampü and Prabhácandra's Prameyakamala-mártanda, Samskrtavimaríah, Half Yearly 


Research Journal of Rashtriya Sanskrit Sansthan, vol. V. Dec. 1977, Pt. I and II, pp. 102- 
106. 


. 133, n. 5, (Buddhacarita]: The Sámkhya philosophy referred to in the Buddhacarita was discussed by 


Y. Kanakura (IBB. pp. 423-465). 


. 134, [Kumäraläta]: Lüders: Philologica Indologica, S. 659 f. Kumäraläta lived at the end of the 


3rd century at the latest. (Lüders: op. cit. S. 719.) 


p. 134, n. 14, [Kalpanämanditikä]: Süträlamkära et Kalpanämanditikä. Reprint in Entai Tomomatsu: 


Bukkyö ni okeru Bunpai no Riron to Jissai (LEICHTEM c SEES The theory and 
practice of distribution in Buddhism), Tokyo: Shunjüsha, Jan. 1970. H. Lüders: Bruchstücke 
der Kalpanämanditikä des Kumäraläta, Leipzig, 1926. Lévi suggests the title Drstantapankti for the 
Kalpanämanditikä ( JA. 1927, p.-95 f.) 


. 135, [Nairatmya-pariprccha]: The Nairätmya-pariprechä is a spurious Mahäyäna text ascribed to 


Asvaghosa to secure a stamp of authority for this work. (Biswanath Bhattacharya, WZKSO. 
Band X, 1966, 220-223.) 


. 135, n. 26, [Varnärhavarnastotra]:  Varnárhavarnastotra of Mátrceta was discussed by J. W. de 


Jong, HJ. vol. X, No. 2/3, 1967, 181-183. 


p. 136, [Collections of Jatakas]: Some Jatakas in the Tibetan version of the Haribhafía jätakamälä 


were edited and translated into German by Michael Hahn, WZKS. Band XVII, 1973, S. 49- 
88 and Band XX, 1976, pp. 37-74. 


p. 136, [Jätakamälä]: The Jätakamälä. Garland of Birth-stories of Äryasüra. Translated by J. S. Speyer. 


Delhi etc.: Motila! Banarsidass. First Indian edition, 1971. 


. 136: The Subhäsitrainakarandakakathä was published as an Appendix to the Jätakamälä of Äryasüra 


(No. 21 of the Bauddha Samskrita Granthavali). Some scholars say that its author is not 
the famous Äryas$üra (4th century A.D.). But Mirashi says that it is an early work and may 
have been from the pen of the famous Ärya$üra. (Vasudev Vishnu Mirashi: Literary and 
Historical Studies in Indology, Delhi etc.: Motilal Banarsidass, 1975, pp. 16-18.) 

The Haribhattajätakamälä exists in Tibetan, and the Tibetan version was edited and trans- 
lated into German by Michael Hahn (WZKS. Band XVII, 1973, S. 49-88; Band XX, 1976, 
S. 37-74). 


. 137, [Avadäna literature]: G. M. Bongard-Levin and O. F. Volkova (ed.): The Kunala Legend 


and an Unpublished Asokavadanamala Manuscript. Calcutta: Indian Studies Past and 
Present, 1965. 

The story of “a Fox, a Serpent, and a Tortoise” (in vol. 3,) was discussed by Hajime 
Nakamura in On (8) published by Heirakuji 1979, pp. 11-21 and by Sohan Henmi (Jto- Tanaka 
Comm. Vol. pp. 537-551). 


Ernst Waldschmidt: A Contribution to one Knowledge of Sthavira $rona Kotivimša, S. K. De 
Memorial Volume, pp. 107-116. 


. 141, [Kusánas]: B. N. Puri: India under the Kushänas. Bombay: Bharatiya Vidya Bhavan, 1965. 


Reviewed by G. Tucci, EW. vol. 19, 1969, p. 256. 


. 141, n. 2, [Kaniska inscriptions in Afghanistan]: Brandenstein, Wilhelm, “Ku$änisch BAPTO”, 


p. 143, 


p. 145, 
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IJ] 5 (1962), 233-236. 

Curiel, Raoul, “Inscriptions de Surkh-Kotal”, JA 242 (1954), 194-197. 

Dresden, M. J., Review of H. Humbach Die Kaniska-Inschrift von Surkh-Kotal (1960), JAOS 82 
(1962), 580-581. 

Duchesne-Guillemin, J., Review of H. Humbach Die Kaniska-Inschrift von Surkh-Kotal (1960), 
Orientalia 32 (1963), 378-380. 

Frye, Richard, N., Review of H. Humbach Die Kaniska-Inschrift von Surkh-Kotal (1960), IT J 5 
(1961-62), 242-245. 

Fussman, Gérard, “Documents épigraphiques Kouchans”, BEFEO 61 (1974), 1-66. 

Góbl, Robert, Die drei Versionen der Kaniska-Inschrift von Surkh-Kotal (Denkschrift der Philoso- 
phisch-Historischen Klasse der Osterreichischen Akademie der Wissenschaften, 88, Abh. 1, 
1965). 

Habibi, A. Hai, “Word Dividers in the Greek Script of the Kushan Period of Afghanistan", 
Proceeding of the International Conference of the History, Archaeology and Culture of Central Asia in the 
Kushan Period, Dushanbe, Sept. 27-Oct. 6, 1968, 1 (Moscow 1974), 322-327. 

Hansen, Olaf, “Zur Sprache der Inschrift von Surkh Kotal”, Indo-Iranica. Mélanges présentés 
á Georg Morgenstierne à l'occasion de son soixante-dixi&me anniversaire, (Wiesbaden, 1964), 89-94. 
Harmatta, Janos, ''Cusanica", AAntH 11 (1960), 191-220. 

Henning, Walter B., “Surkh Kotal”, BSOAS 18 (1956), 366-367. 

Henning, Walter B., “Surkh Kotal und Kaniska", ZDMG 115 (1965), 75-87. 

Humbach, Helmut, Die Kaniska-Inschrifi von Surkh-Kotal, (Wiesbaden, 1960). 

Humbach, Helmut, Kun und Hephthaliten (-MSS, Beiheft C, 1961). 

Humbach, Helmut, “Die neugefundenen Versionen der Kaniska-Inschrift von Surkh-Kotal”, 
WZKSO 6 (1962), 40-43. 

Humbach, Helmut, ‘“Nokonzoko und Surkh-Kotal”, WZKSO 7 (1963), 13-19. 

Kieffer, Charles, “La grande découverte épigraphique de Surkh-Kotal et la langue de la 
Bactriane", Afghanistan 15 (2), (1960), 1—50. 

Klima, Otakar, Review of H. Humbach Die Kaniska-Inschrift von Surkh-Kotal (1960), Archiv 
Orientalni 29 (1961), 694—696. 

Maricq, André, “Inscriptions de Surkh-Kotal (Baghlan). La grande inscription de Kaniska et 
l'éteotokharien, l'ancienne langue de la Bactriane", JA 246 (1958), 345-440. 

Mayrhofer, Manfred, “Das Bemühen um die Surkh-Kotal-Inschrift", ZDMG 112 (1962), 
(Wiesbaden, 1963), 325-344. 

Rudolph, Kurt, Review of H. Humbach Die Kaniska-Inschrift von Surkh-Kotal (1960), 
Theologische Literaturzeitung 88 (1963), 104—107. 

Helmut Humbach: A newly discovered Kharosthi Inscription, SZI, Heft 4, 1978, S. 79-80. 
(This refers to donation by a monk, and is dated the 20th regnal year Kaniska.) 

n. 16, (Buddhist intercourse between India and China]: Robert T. Oliver: Communication and 
Culture in Ancient India and China. Syracuse University Press, 1971. (The author is a professor of 
communication.) 

Tan Chung (iX): Ageless Neighbourliness between India and China: Historical Perspective 
and Future Prospects. China Report (published by the Centre for the Study of Developing 
Societies, Delhi), vol. XV, No. 2, March-April, 1979, pp. 3-37. (The author is the founder 
of the Cheena Bhavan at Santiniketan.) 

E (8th century )the Korean pilgrim went to India. His travel record (HAERE 
£5) was translated into Japanese by Akira Sadakata, (Tokai Daigaku Kiyo Bungakubu, No. 16, 
1971, pp. 1-30). 

[the od TAS B. G. Gokhale: Samudra Gupta, Life and Times. Bombay etc: Asia 
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p. 145: 


Publishing House, 1962. 
Masao Shizutani: Gupta Jidai Bukkyö Himei Mokuroku (7 A WE BRS BE, A list of 
Buddhist inscriptions of the Gupta period). Published by the author, 1968. 


p.145, n. 10: Buddhism in Nagarahára and Hadda, discussed by Akira Sadakata, Tokaidaigaku 


Kiyó Bungakubu, No. 15, 1971, pp. 183-200. 


p- 147, n. 28, [on Ajantä and Ellora]: Sheila L. Weiner: Ajanta Iconography and Chronology, EW. 


T 


g 


. 147: 
. 149, 
. 149, 


. 150, 


. 150, 
. 150, 


. 151, 


. 151, 
. 154, 


. 154, 
. 156, 


vol. 26, Nos. 3-4, 1976, pp. 343-358. (Very valuable, for this is an attempt to show how the 
iconographic elements of the art of Ajanta relate to the doctrinal dimensions of Buddhism, 
utilizing epigraphical records.) Krishna Kumar: The Buddhist Origin of Some Brahmanical 
Cave-Temples at Ellora. EW. vol. 26, Nos. 3-4, 1976, pp. 359-373. 
Osamu Takada and Mikihiro Taeda: Ajanta (7 Z7). Heibonsha, Oct. 1971. (A de- 
tailed and overall study. Photos are excellent.) 
A. Ghosh (ed.): Ajanta Murals. New Delhi: Archaeological Survey of India, 1967. (A detailed 
study with 85 reproductions in color.) 
With regard to Ellora Cave Temples a huge collection of beautiful photos was published. 
Sotaro Sato (ERR KÉR): Ellora Sekikutsu Jün (= n — 5 AHR Elora Cave Temples), 
with a preface by Hajime Nakamura. Satori Shuppan. Agency: Mokuji-sha (KHf?E). (Sanskrit 
renderings by Liiders have been corrected by H. N.) 

Lalmani Joshi: Studies in the Buddhist Culture of India during the 7th and 8th Centuries A.D. Delhi 
etc.: Motilal! Banarsidass, 1967. Reviewed by C. Tucci, EW. vol. 22, 1972, pp. 368. 
n. j: D. T. Suzuki: On Indian Mahayana Buddhism. New York: Harper and Row, 1968. 
Reviewed by Donald W. Mitchell, PREW. vol. XIX, No. 4, Oct. 1969, 468-469. 
n.5: The Buddhacarita was translated into Japanese by Minoru Hara. (Daijó Butten, vol. 13. 
Chüö-köron-sha, 1974.) 
n. 3: In Pali texts the term ““Mahäyäna” is not mentioned, but vetulla (Sanskrit vaitulya) is 
mentioned in chronicles and vitandä in commentaries, vitandd meaning ‘heretical teachings 
which are not adopted by the Theravada. According to the Abhidharmasamuccaya by Asanga 
vaitulya is synonymous with vaifulya, vaidalya, i.e. Mahayana. So it is likely that vetulla means 
mahäyäna in this case. 
footnote, 7. 7 from bottom: BBK—Bukkyé Kenkyüsho Kiyo (at Chionin). 
n. 30: Dieter Schlingloff: Der Kónig mit dem Schwert. Die Identifizierung einer Ajanta- 
malerei, WZKM. Band XXI, 1977, S. 57-70. (The picture of a king with a sword set forth in 
the Jätakamälä, represents a story of the Ksäntivädin.) Cf. H. Lüders: Philologica Indologica, S. 
73 f. 
n. 13: Protection of Dharmabhanakas was discussed by Akio Ujiie, Ito- Tanaka Comm. Vol. pp. 
203-220. 
n. 28’, [on W£ EE found in Central Asia]: Levi, JA. 1925, p. 305 f. 
n.57: G. M. Bongard-Levin and E. N. Tyomkin: New Buddhist Texts from Central Asia. 
(XXVII International Congress of Orientalists. Moscow, 1967.) 
n. 65: . D. N. Mackenzie: The Buddhist Sogdian Texts of the British Library. E. J. Brill, 1976. 
n.65: Lore Sander: Paldographisches zu den Sanskrithandschriften der Berliner Turfansammlung. 
Wiesbaden: Franz Steiner Verlag, 1968. Reviewed by J. W. de Jong, IIJ. vol. XIII, No. 4, 
1971, 317-318. 
Faksimile-Wiedergaben von Sanskrithandschriften aus den Berliner Turfan-funden I. Unter Mitarbeit 
von W. Clawitter, D. Schlingloff und R. L. Waldschmidt herausgegeben von E. Waldschmidt. 
Den Haag, 1963. ZDMG. Band 120, 1970, 399-400. (Reviewed by F. R. Hamm.) Fragments 
of the Dirghägama of the Sarvästivädins. Walter Couvreur: Zu einigen sanskrit-kutschischen 
Listen von Stichwörtern aus dem Catusparisatsütra, Dašottarasñtra und Nidánasamyukta. 


. 156, 


. 156: 


. 156, 


. 150, 


. 156: 


. 156, 
. 156, 


. 156, 
. 157, 
. 159: 


. 160, 


. 161, 


. 161, 
. 162, 


. 163: 
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Pratidanam 275-282. 

Albert von Le Coq and E. Waldschmidt: Die Buddhistische Spätantike in Mittelasien. Neue 
Bildwerke, III. Graz: Akademische Druck- und Verlagsanstalt, 1975. (Unaltered reprint of 
1933.) Reviewed by A. von Gabain, JRAS. 1978, pp. 83-85. 

[Buddhist arts]: The ideas underlying Mahàyàna sculptures were discussed by Shó Kawa- 
nami, 76yogaku Kenkyü, No. 2, 1967, 65-75. 

Genmyó Ono's collected works is a huge monument of studies on Buddhist fine arts. (/ EF £ 
BABES, 10 vols. reprint: Kaimei Shoin, 1977. Agency: Meicho Fukyükai.) 
Multiple forms of Buddhist images seem to have been influenced by Hindu ideas. (Heimo Rau: 
Multiple Arms in Indian God-Images, AdyarLB. vol. XXXIX, 1975, pp. 275-293.) 
[Graeco-Buddhist art]: In the ruins of Nagarahära and Hadda we find Greek influence. 
Buddhism there continued to flourish till the Muhammedan conquest. (Akira Sadakata, Tokai 
Daigaku Kiyo Bungakubu, No. 15, 1971, 131-148.) 
iGandhära]: Giuseppe Tucci, On Swät. The Dards and Connected Problems. EW. vol. 27, 
1977, pp. 1-103. 

Sir John Marshall: Taxila, 3 vols. reprint: Delhi: Motilal Banarsidass, 1975. 

K. Walton Dobbins: Gandhära Buddha Images with Inscribed Dates. EW. vol. 18, 1968, pp. 

281-286. 

n. 68: “‘n. 68" should be placed at the end of the following line. 

n. 68: Ananda K. Coomaraswamy: History of Indian and Indonesian Art. Dover Publications, 
New York, 1965. Padmanabh S. Jaini: On the Buddha Image (Kashyap Comm. Vol. pp. 183—188). 
n. 70: The origin of the figural representation of Buddha is to-be investigated in the art 
activities in Gandhära where the Sarvästivädin sect was predominant. (Osamu Takada, 
Bijutsu Kenkyi, No. 243, Nov. 1965, 1-20.) 

footnote, 1. 6: HQ. 1938, 443 f£. —^1HQ. 1938, p. 440 f. 

Some constituent elements of Wisdom Sutras can be found already in scriptures of early 

Buddhism. (Köun Kajiyoshi, Acta Indologica, I, Naritasan, 1970, pp. 55-62.) 

n. 9: On the Vajracchedikä, cf. Tsukinowa; Kenkyü, pp. 473-485. 

The Diamond Sutra and the Sutra of Hui Neng. 'Translated by A. F. Price and Wong Mou-Lam. 
Berkeley: Shambala Booksellers, 1969. Reviewed by D. J. Kalupahana, PhEW. vol. XXI, No. 
2, April 1971, 224-225. 

There is a Mongolian translation of the Vajrecchedikä, EW. vol. 26, Nos. 3-4, 1976, pp. 463- 
468. 

n. 19: The Large Sutra on Perfect Wisdom with the Divisions of the Abhisamayälankära. Translated by 
Edward Conze. Delhi etc.: Motilal Banarsidass, 1975. (Parts of various Wisdom Sutras are 
translated.) 

n. 21: Conze’s edition was reviewed by Y. Kanakura, Suzuki Nempö, No. 11, 1974, pp. 147 f. 
Edward Conze: Notes on the Text of the Astasähasrikä, JRAS. 1978, pp. 14-20. 

n.25: Prajkäpäramitä-gunasamcaya-gäthä, ed. by Yuyama. Reviewed by E. Conze, JRAS. 1978, 
p. 89; by E. Steinkellner, WZKS. Band XXI, 1977, S. 261-262. 

The Byams sus kyi lehu is the 72nd chapter of the Tibetan version of the Paftcaviméati-sdhasrika- 
Prajfiaápáramità or the 83rd of the Tibetan version of the Asfádafasáhasriká-Prajfiápüramitd and 
it deals with the three laksagas (parikalpita, vikalpita and dharmatä which may be identical with 
the three svabhävas of the Yogäcära school respectively. (Noriaki Hakamaya: “A Consideration 
on the Byams sus kyi lehu from the historical point of view", IBK. vol. 24, No. 1, Dec. 1975, pp. 
499-489. This article discusses the relationship between the Prajüápáramità literature and the 
Yogácára works from the historical development of the theory of trisvabhäva.) 

The Sanskrit original of this Sūtra was edited by E. Conze and S. Iida, '"Maitreya's Question 
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in the Prajääpäramitä”, Melanges d'indianisme à la mémoire de Louis Renou, Paris, 1968, pp. 229- 
242, and translated into English by E..Conze, The Large Sutra on Perfect Wisdom with the Abhisama- 
yälankära, 1975, pp. 644—652, and translated into Japanese by N. Hakamaya, Komazawa 
Daigaku Bukkyé Gakubu Ronshi, No. 6 (1975), pp. 210-190. 


p. 163, 1. 12: On the Prajfiäpäramitä-naya fatapaficásatika (SERRE) 


p 


. 163, 
. 163, 


. 163, 


. 164, 
. 165, 


. 167: 


. 168: 


. 168, 
. 168, 


. 170, 


. 170, 
172; 


172, 


. 172, 


All in all, there are about 10 versions in Sanskrit, Tibetan, and among them Hsüan-tsang’s 
version represents the earliest form (Yükei Matsunaga, Mikkyö Bunka, No. 104, Dec. 1973, 
pp. 1-18). Vajrayäna ideas developed through the process of the compilation of various 
versions (Y. Matsunaga, Jimbun Ronshä, Köbe Shóka Daigaku, Oct. 1973, vol. 9, Nos. 1-2, 
pp. 86-99). The original text (Milasiitra) of these versions seems to have been named 
Sarvabuddha-samayoga, which was current in the place where the Vajrasekhara-sütra was composed. 
This scripture was originally current in the district of Zahor. (Shüy& Kanaoka, Bukkyé Shigaku, 
vol. XII, No. 4, pp. 185-196.) The background for the compilation of Rishukyë was dis- 
cussed by Köun Kajiyoshi, Journal of Naritasan Institute for Buddhist Studies, 1976, pp. 309-335. 
n. 32: BITAR AU TRAE 
n. 35: Bu-ston's commentary on Sriparamädya (rishukyo) was examined b; Ryójó Fukuda, 
Shükyo Kenkyü, Nr. 206, vol. 44, No. 3, March 1971, 116-117. 
Yukio Hatta: Index to the Arya-prajfid-pdramitd-naya-Satdpaficasatikd (ASMA FATE REE RF). 
Kyoto: Heirakuji Shoten, 1971. (All important works relevant to this Sutra are mentioned in 
this book.) 
The Pafíza-vimsatika-prajfiábaramità mukha-sütra is substantially included in the Prajtapdramita- 
naya-Satapafcäsatikä (Tsukinowa: Kenkyü, pp. 515-525). 
n. 38: On the Sarvabuddhasamayoga, there exist many explanatory works in Tibetan. (Cf. 
Töhoku, Nos. 366, 1659, 1661, 1671, 1672, 1677, 1679. 
n. 47: On various texts of the Heart Sutra cf. Tsukinowa: Kenkyz, pp. 269-274. 
n. 51: There are two versions of the Wisdom Sūtra on a Benevolent King who Protects his 
Country :— 
) LEEREN RSE, translated by Kumärajiva. Taisho, No. 245. 
2) (EMME RASS, translated by Amoghavajra. Taisho, No. 246. 

The Sthirädhyasaya-parivarta-sütra seems to have been composed in the third century at the 
latest. It sets forth the teaching of Emptiness. (Translated into Japanese, Tsukinowa: Kenkyd, 
pp. 446-472.) 


On the thought of Wisdom Sütras. J. Takasaki: Keisei II-I-1; IBK. 17-2, March 1969, pp. 
49-56. 
n.2: Prajfiá, discussed by Yuichi Kajiyama (Kashyap Comm. Vol. pp. 197-206). 
n.9: Sünyatà was discussed by Akira Sakurabe, ZBK. vol. 22, No. 2, March 1974, pp. 362- 


367; SK. No. 207, July 1971, pp. 57-79; Tsuruoka Këtë Kögyö Senmon Gakkö Kiyö, No. 9, pp. 1- 
22: 


Sünyatä-$ünyatä, discussed by Akira Sakabe, IBK. vol. XIX, No. 2, March 1971, pp. 139-141. 
1.2: The theory of Innate Purity of Mind, in the Astasähasrikä, discussed by Teruyoshi Tanji, 
IBK. vol. X XVII, No. 2, March 1979, pp. 70-73. 
l. 11: Correct Enlighten-mind to Enlightening-mind. 

The pratyutpanna-samädhi-sütra resorted to by Nägärjuna was different from the extant two 
Chinese versions. (Shüjo Shikii, Okuda Comm. Vol., pp. 935-947.) 
n. 16: Relations between the two oldest Chinese versions of Pratyutpanna-buddhasammukhä- 
vasthita-samädhi-sütra were discussed by Hajime Sakurabe, Hashimoto Comm. Vol. pp. 173-180. 
Pratyutpanna-samädhi was discussed by Giyü Nishi, Etani Comm. Vol. pp. 1265-1286. 
n.26: Sandhi in the Samädhirdja-sütra was discussed by Keinosuke Mitsuhara, IBK. vol. 16, 
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. 173, n. 26: The principal part of the Samädhiräja-sütra which was translated into Chinese was 


examined by Shinkan Murakami, /BK. vol. 16, No. 2, March 1968, 359-362. 
The vocabulary of the Samadhirájasütra was investigated by Shinkan Murakami, Hachinohe 


Kögyö Kötő Senmongakkó Kiyo (J PIM SSP See Hachinohe, Aomori-ken), No. 2, 
Dec. 1967, 72-109. 


. 173, n. 31: Lamotte's Sürangamasamädhisütra. Reviewed by J. W. de Jong, OL. 65 Jahrgang, 1970, 


Nr 1/2, 72-83; by Hajime Sakurabe, Buddhist Seminar, No. 13, May 1971, 74-80. 

R. E. Emmerick: The Khotanese Sürangamasamüdhisütra. (London Oriental Series, vol. 23). 
London: Oxford University Press, 1970. Reviewed by J. W. de Jong, Asia Major, XVI, 1971, 
207-210. 

Citta in the Sürangamasamüdhisütra, discussed by Masao Nakagawa (Tetsugaku Nenshi HEEE 
No. 3, 1969, pp. 19-37); viparyäsa in the same sūtra, discussed by him (Tetsugaku Nenshi, 1970, 
pp. 11-21). 


.174, 1. 13: by Hui-k'o—and by Hui-k’o. 
. 175, n. 5: The Sadgatikärikä cannot be a genuine work of Asvaghosa, according to Biswanath 


Bhattacharya. 


. 175, n. 13, [On Dharmasamuccaya]: cf. Lévi, JA. 1925, p. 17 f. 
. 176, (Dependent Origination]: The Tibetan version of the Pratityasamutpüda-sütra was translated 


into Japanese and investigated. (Tsukinowa: Kenkyü, 275-286.) 


. 176, n. 18: On the Arya-fälistamba-sütra there exist two commentaries, one by Kamalasila and the 


other by Nagarjuna, Ryüshö Onami, IBK. vol. 16, No. 1, Dec. 1967, 215-217. 


.177,n. 2: IBK. vol. X>IBK. vol. XI. 
. 178: Pranidhäna in Karunäpundarikasütra, discussed by Yoshiko Narimatsu, (Hashimoto Comm. Vol. 


pp. 261-272). 


. 178, n. 18: Dharmanitra-»Dharmamitra. 
. 178, n. 26: The Sanskrit original has become available. Karunäpundarika. Edited with Introduction 


and Notes by Isshi Yamada. 2 vols. London, School of Oriental and African Studies, 1968. 
Reviewed by J. W. de Jong, JI J. vol. XIII, No. 4, 1971, 301-313; by Yüken Ujitani, Suzuki 
Nenpo, Nos. 5-7, 1968-1970, 85-87. 


. 180, n. 40: Arya-Maitreya-Vyäkarana exists in two Sanskrit versions, and Tibetan and Chinese 


versions. 


(Its various versions were compared by Zennó Ishigami, Taish Daigaku Kenkyü Kiyo, No. 
52, March 1967, 1-12.) 


. 180, n. 45: Gnànagupta— Jhänagupta 
. 180, n. 47: Mallumann—Mallmann 


The Mahakarunacittadhárani CK HEL PEREZ) is an invocation to the Thousand-eyed and 
thousand-armed Avalokitesvara. 


(The Japanese original with mudrás was reproduced by Lokesh Chandra, The International 
Academy of Indian Culture, 1971.) 


. 180, n. 49: IBN.—IBK. 
. 180, n. 51: Shinjo—Shinjë 
. 181, n. 56: The Tibetan version of the Bhaisajya-guru-sütra was critically edited by Keiyo Arai 


(Nisho-Gakusha Daigaku Ronshü ZU Edi FR. Oct. 1977, pp. 136-155). 
The Bhaisajyaguru-sütra was discussed by Keiichi Arai, IBK. vol. 16, No. 1, Dec. 1967, 124-125. 


.183: Various problems relevant to the Lotus sutra, discussed by Kanakura (JBB. pp. 291-390). 


The Saddharmapundarika, or The Lotus of the True Law. Oxford, Clarendon Press, 1884. Sacred Books 
of the East, vol. X XI. Reprint by Motilal Banarsidass, Delhi. 
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. 173, n. 26: The principal part of the Samädhiräja-sütra which was translated into Chinese was 


examined by Shinkan Murakami, IBK. vol. 16, No. 2, March 1968, 359-362. 
The vocabulary of the Samädhiräjasütra was investigated by Shinkan Murakami, Hachinohe 


Kögyö Kötö Senmongakko Kiyo (7 FIERSHF FRE Hachinohe, Aomori-ken), No. 2, 
Dec. 1967, 72-109. 


. 173, n. 31: Lamotte’s Sürangamasamädhisütra. Reviewed by J. W. de Jong, OL. 65 Jahrgang, 1970, 


Nr 1/2, 72-83; by Hajime Sakurabe, Buddhist Seminar, No. 13, May 1971, 74-80. 

R. E. Emmerick: The Khotanese Sürangamasamädhisütra. (London Oriental Series, vol. 23). 
London: Oxford University Press, 1970. Reviewed by J. W. de Jong, Asia Major, XVI, 1971, 
207-210. 

Citta in the Sürangamasamädhisütra, discussed by Masao Nakagawa (Tetsugaku Nenshi #722462 
No. 3, 1969, pp. 19-37); viparyäsa in the same sütra, discussed by him (Tetsugaku Nenshi, 1970, 
pp. 11-21). 


. 174, 1.13: by Hui-k'o—and by Hui-k’o. 
.175,n. 5: The Sadgatikärikä cannot he a genuine work of Asvaghosa, according to Biswanath 


Bhattacharya. 


. 175, n. 13, [On Dharmasamuccaya]: cf. Lévi, JA. 1925, p. 17 f. 
. 176, [Dependent Origination]: The Tibetan version of the Pratityasamutpada-siitra was translated 


into Japanese and investigated. (Tsukinowa: Kenkyü, 275—286.) 


. 176, n. 18: On the Zrya-falistamba-sütra there exist two commentaries, one by Kamalatila and the 


other by Nágárjuna, Ryüshó Onami, JBK. vol. 16, No. 1, Dec. 1967, 215-217. 


.177, n. 2: IBK. vol. X>IBK. vol. XI. 
.178: Pranidhäna in Karunäpundarikasütra, discussed by Yoshiko Narimatsu, (Hashimoto Comm. Vol. 


pp. 261-272). 


. 178, n. 18: Dharmanitra-»Dharmamitra. 
. 178, n. 26: The Sanskrit original has become available. Karunäpundarika. Edited with Introduction 


and Notes by Isshi Yamada. 2 vols. London, School of Oriental and African Studies, 1968. 
Reviewed by J. W. de Jong, II J. vol. XIII, No. 4, 1971, 301-313; by Yüken Ujitani, Suzuki 
Nenfó, Nos. 5-7, 1968-1970, 85-87. 


. 180, n. 40: Arya-Maitreya-Vyükarana exists in two Sanskrit versions, and Tibetan and Chinese 


versions. 


(Its various versions were compared by Zennó Ishigami, Taishö Daigaku Kenkyü Kiyö, No. 
52, March 1967, 1-12.) 


. 180, n. 45: Gnänagupta— Jnänagupta 
.180,n. 47: Mallumann—Mallmann 


The Mahäkarunäcittadhärani (KFEUFERFE) is an invocation to the Thousand-eyed and 
thousand-armed Avalokitesvara. 


(The Japanese original with mudräs was reproduced by Lokesh Chandra, The International 
Academy of Indian Culture, 1971.) 


. 180, n. 49: IBN.—IBK. 
. 180, n. 51: Shinjo—Shinjö 
. 181, n. 56: The Tibetan version of the Bhaisajya-guru-silra was critically edited by Keiyo Arai 


( Nisho-Gakusha Daigaku Ronshä ZW E RK FAN. Oct. 1977, pp. 136-155). 
The Bhaisajyaguru-sütra was discussed by Keiichi Arai, IBK. vol. 16, No. 1, Dec. 1967, 124-125. 


.183: Various problems relevant to the Lotus sutra, discussed by Kanakura (JBB. pp. 291-390). 


The Saddharmapundarika, or The Lotus of the True Law. Oxford, Clarendon Press, 1884. Sacred Books 
of the East, vol. XXI. Reprint by Motilal Banarsidass, Delhi. 
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183, n. 2, [Survey of studies on the Lotus Sutra]: Akira Yuyama: A Bibliography of the Sanskrit 
Texts of the Saddharmapundarikasütra. Canberra: Centre of Oriental Studies in association with 
Australian National University Press, 1970. Reviewed by Jacques May, IJ. vol. XV, No. 2, 
1973, pp. 140-144. 

Yenshó Kanakura: Recentstudies on the Lotus Sutra were introduced and reviewed by Yenshó 
Kanakura, Transactions of the Japan Academy, vol. XXXV, No. 2, March 1978, pp. 103-112. 


.183,n.4: All existing manuscripts of SPS were collated by professors of Risshó University and have 


been published by Bonbun Hokekyó Kankókai from 1977 on. Already 5 out of 12 7olumes 
have been completed. 

Gilgit Buddhist Manuscripts, pts. 9-10 (Facsimile edition), ed. by Raghuvira and Lokesh 
Chandra, New Delhi: International Academy of Indian Culture. Completed in 1974. Reviewed 
by Enshü Kurumiya, Hokke Bunka Kenkyü, No. 2, March 1976, pp. 45-57. 


. 184, n. 5: The Tibetan version of the Lotus Sutra has been critically edited in collation of all 


possible editions by Zuiryü Tsukamoto, Hokke Bunka Kenkyü, No. 2, 1976, pp. 1-38; No. 3, 
1977, 39-59. 


.184, n. 6: Gilgit manuscripts of the Lotus Sutra were edited by Raghuvira and Lokesh Chandra. 


(Satapitakam. Indo-Asian Literatures, vol. 10. Delhi: International Academy of Indian Culture, 
1959-1974.) Reviewed by E. Kurumiya, Hokke Bunka Kenkyü, No. 2, 1976, pp. 45—57. 


.184, n. 7: Hirofumi Toda has been examining Kashgar recension continuously and assiduously. 


(Chiefly published in Tokushima Daigaku Kyöyöbu Kiyo, 1970 through 1979, and A monograph 
Note on the Kashgar Manuscript on the Saddharmapundarikasütra. Reiyukai Library, 1977.) Akira 
Yuyama and Hirofumi Toda: The Huntington Fragment F. of the SPS. Reiyukai Library, 1977. 
Dharmabhänakänusamsä-parivarta, discussed by Yenshó Kanakura, Hokke Bunka Kenkyü, No. 1. 
March 1955, pp. 1-8. 

Ratnaketuparivarta, discussed by Enshü Kurumiya, IBK. vol. XXIV, No. I, Dec. 1975, pp. 69- 
72, and Hokke Bunka Kenkyil, March 1975, pp. 39-45 (in English). 


.185,n. 7: Akira Yuyama: A Bibliography of the Sanskrit Texts of the Saddharmapundarika sütra. Can- 


berra: Australian National University Press, 1970. Reviewed by E. Steinkellner, WZKS. Band 
XX, 1976, S. 191-192. 


. 188, n. 40: dhäranis of the Lotus Sutra was examined by K. Tsukamoto, Hokekyb Bunka Kenkyi, 


No. 4, 1978, pp. 1-35. 


. 188, n. 414: H. W. Bailey: The Khotanese Summary of the Sad-dharma-pundarika-sütra (in Engl.) 


and its Japanese translation by Ryóta Kaneko, Buzan Gakuhö, No. 16, March 1971, pp. 1-141. 


.189, n. 1: The thought of the Lotus Sutra, discussed by Shigemoto Tokoro, Hashimoto Comm. Vol. 


pp. 125-155. 

Aupapäduka padma in the Lotus Sutra, discussed by Keisho Tsukamoto, IBK. vol. XXVIII, No. 
1, 1979, pp. 1-9. 

On the thought of the Lotus Sūtra, cf. J. Takasaki: Keisei, IT-1-2. 


. 189, footnote, 1. 3: footnote I—footnote 2 
. 189, n. 7: The bodhicitta in the Lotus Sutra, discussed by Taishi Tagami, Sotóshz Kenkyüin Kenkyüsei 


Kenkyü Kiyo, No. 5, Sept. 1973, pp. 12-22. 


. 192, On K$, cf. J. Takasaki: Keisei, 1-2-3. Takasaki maintains personally the opinion whether 


AGE HE is a forerunner of the Lotus Sūtra is dubious. 


. 192: On X BEBE RPT, cf. J. Takasaki: Keisei 1-2-4. 

. 192, 1.3: Sürangama-samädhi-nirdesa. Correct it to Sürangama-samädhi-sütra. 
. 192, n. 1: Cf. Section IIIcf. Section 16.F.1it. 

. 192, n. 5: Dharmagäträyas&a—Dharmagäträyasas 

.192,n. 11: KDK. vol. 12—KIK. Hokkebu. 


p. 192, 


p. 193, 


p. 193, 


p. 195: 


p. 195, 


p. 196, 


. 196, 
. 198: 
. 199, 


^g dg 


p. 199, 
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n. 11: Other sütras relevant to the Lotus Sutra are 4&4 385€ and DURFTE: These 
three constitute a triad. 
n. 15: Shüyü Kanaoka: Konkömyö-kyo no Kenkyü (QHRH Studies on the Suvar- 
naprabhäsa-sütra). Daito Shuppansha, 1980, 5 +209 pp. 
On the Suvarnaprabhäsa, cf. J. Takasaki: Keisei 1-4-2; UA 3B8EEO hx SEE, 1 KIRKE KE 
eM lat, 5, March 1972, pp. 79-100. 
n. 23: The title of the Bhadracari text is not unanimous. The title of the Sanskrit manuscript 
preserved in Japan is: Bhadracari nämärya Samantabhadra pranidhäna. That of the Nepalese 
manuscript is: Bhadracaripranidhänaräja (Kogetsu Zenshu, vol. I, pp. 299-317). That of a certain 
Tibetan manuscript is: Arya-Samantabhadra-carya-pranidhäna-räja (Kogetsu, Y, p. 325). The Sde- 
dge edition has: Bhadracary@pranidhdnardja ( Tohoku Catalogue, Nos. 1095; 4377). Probably it will 
be most adequate to cite it as [Samanta]-bhadra-cari-pranidhäna. 

Various versions of the Dasabhümika were discussed by Zuiei Itö, Okuda Comm. Vol., pp. 923- 
933. 
n. 14: Säkyamati (8th century A.D.) wrote a prologue (ni dana) to the Dasabhümika-Sütra. Its 
Tibetan version is extant, and it was translated into Japanese (Tsukinowa: Kenkya, pp. 382- 
392): 
n. A In the Tibetan Tripitaka there are commentaries on the Bhadracari-pranidhäna-gäthäh 
by Nagarjuna, Vasubandhu, Dignäga, Säkyamitra, Buddhakirti, and Bhadrapanästhika. 
(Tsukinowa: Kenkyü, pp. 486-514.) 
footnote, ]. 12: Jes- — Tes 

On the Avatamsaka, cf. J. Takasaki: Keisei TI-3-1-3. 
n.1: Garma C. C. Chang: The Buddhist Teaching of Totality. The Philosophy of Hwa Yen 
Buddhism. University Park and London, The Pennsylvania State University Press, 1971. 
n. 13: The term cittamátra originally meant that Citta (Mind) is the basis of all phenomena, 
but in later days it was equated with the concept of vijfieptimdtrata. (Shinjo Suguro, Hokke 
Bunka Kenkyö, No. 2, 1976, pp. 29-82.) 


p.201,n.6: The original name of [aj hE was discussed recently. It was supposed to be Amita by 


p. 202, 


Ryukai Mano (Bukkyö Bunka Kenkyil, No. 21, 1975, pp. 1-18) and by Shüjó Shikii (Jado 
Nembutsu Genryü-kö (+A Lit Kyoto: Hyakkaen, 1978, pp. 64-72) or Amrda by Asao 
Iwamatsu (Bukkyogaku, No. 4, 1977, pp. 25-49). These opinions were refuted by Kotatsu Fujita 
(Bukkyogaku, No. 7, 1979, 1945). I think, the Prakrit form amida is admissible, but amrda sounds 
to be strange as a Prakrit word. 

1.2, [Amitäbha]: In the suburb of Mathura the pedestal of an Amitabha image was found, 
and it is now preserved in the National Museum of Mathura (No. 77, 30). According to its 
Inscription it was made in the region of King Huviska, and was donated by a merchant. It is 
the oldest Amitäbha image, and is an evidence that the belief of Amitabha was current in 
those days. (Hajime Nakamura, Shunji, July 1978, pp. 4-7.) 

It hails from the famous site of Govindnagar in the western outskirts of Mathura city which 
yielded rich antiquarian wealth last year. Dated in the first regnal year of King Huviska i.e. 
28th year of the Kusana era, the document refers to the installation of an image of Amitäbha 
Buddha on the 26th day of 2nd month of rainy season. 

The person responsible for the charity was Nagaraksita, son of Buddhabala, grandson of the 
merchant Satvaka, and grandson (daughter's son) of the trader Balakirti. 

The epigraph is significant for more than one reason. Firstly it is dated in the first regnal 
year of Huvishka. Secondly the creed of ‘Anuttarajfiana’ which became very popular in the 
Gupta period is met with for the first time in the Kusäna age. The most striking feature, 
however, is the name of the Buddha as Amitabha who is a Dhyäni Buddha. 
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p. 207, 


The tradition of the Dhyäni Buddha was hitherto supposed to be of late origin i.e. of post Gupta 
epoch although some scholars on stylistic grounds tried to prove its prevalence in the earlier 
period also. But this is the earliest authentic proof and it antedates the Dhyäni Buddha tradi- 
tion to Ist-2nd century A.D. The traces of lotus decoration near the left foot of the Buddha 
arc remarkable as lotus is an emblem of Amitabha Buddha. The pedestal unfolds several issues 
on the organization of Buddhist church. (An information by Dr. Sharma, Director of the 
Museum.) 

The text runs as follows: 

1. mahäräjasya huviskasya sam 0 20 (8) ba di 20-6. 

2. etasya pürvaya satvakasya särthabähasya pautrasya balak (i) rtasya $resthisya nättikenä. 
3. buddha balena putrena naga raksitena bhavagati buddhasya amitabhasya pratimä 
pratisthapi(ta). 

4. (sarva) buddha püjäye imena kufala milena sarva (satvä) anuttara buddha jfiánam 
($rávitam). 

[Translation] “On the 26th day of the (second) month of rainy season in the year 20 (8) 
(106 A.D.). On this occasion the image of Amitabha Buddha was installed by Nägarakshita 
son of Buddhabala, grandson (daughter's son) of the trader Balakirti for the worship of all 
Buddhas. Whatsoever merit is in this charity let it be for listening the supreme knowledge of 
the Buddha." (Reading and translation rendered by R. C. Sharma, Director, Govt. Museum 
Mathura (U.P.), India, and edited by H. Nakamura according to the standard way of trans- 
literation internationally adopted.) 

This is the earliest document referring to the image of the Amitabha. The script of the 
inscription is Brahmi of the Kusäna period and is the same as noticed in other epigraphs of this 
age. Dr. Sharma identifies the era mentioned here with the Saka era. The date of Kaniska or 
beginning of Kusäna era is 78 + A.D. So, he thinks that the date of Amitabha Buddha pedestal 
is 78 4-28 —106 A.D. However if we assume that Kaniska died in 152 A.D. and Huviska was 
enthroned on the 26th year of the Kusäna era, the 28th year of Kusäna coincides with 165 
A.D. (H. Nakamura: Indo Kodaishi, vol. II, pp. 183 f; 198.) On that assumption we have to 
think that this statue was made in the middle of the second century A.D. 

n. 8: The chapter of Nayasamutthana of the Nettipakarana was translated into Japanese by 
Ryojun Sato in Jódokyó (4+#+B—t OK L fli), compiled by Jödokyö Shiso Kenkyükai (35 
tRNA) (Sankibö: June 1972), 27-44. 

n.25: Hisao Inagaki: Index to the Larger Sukhävativyüha Sütra. Kyoto, Nagata Bunshödö. 
footnote, /. 31: "Three Sütras (ie. both sütras of Sukhávati and the — Three Sütras (two 
sütras of Sukhávativyüha and the 

[reciting the name]: The origin of Invocational Practice (ff) was traced by Shójun Bando 
(Hashimoto Comm. Vol. pp. 221-233). 

n. 37: The origination of the ritual of Nembutsu (Buddhänusmrti) was discussed by Shinjö 
Takenaka (Etani Comm. Vol. pp. 1231-1254); by R. J. Corless (Kashyap Comm. Vol. pp. 53-73). 


n. 39: Dharmäkara Bodhisattva was discussed by Akira Hirakawa (Etani Comm. Vol. pp. 
1287-1305). 


n. 44: Problems relevant to the Larger Sukhävativyüha were discussed by Shinya Kasugai and 
by Kakuyü Kishi (Etani Comm. Vol. pp. 129-144; 145-166). 

n. 65: Hajime Nakamura: Pure Land Buddhism and Western Christianity Compared: A 
Quest For Common Roots of their Universality, International Journal for Philosophy of Religion, 
vol. I, No. 2, Summer 1970, 77-96. 

n. 68: A Uigur fragment of the Guan wu-liang-shou jing (GARE FRE) was examined by Kögı 
Kudara, and he was led to the conclusion that the Uigurian version is a translation from the 
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Chinese version. (Bukkydgaku Kenkyü, No. 35, pp.-33-56.) 
n. 69: Meditation in this sūtra, discussed by Gengi Nishiyama, IBK. vol. X XVII, No. 2, March 
1979, pp. 74-79. 
n. 79: The Shih-wang-sheng-ching (J06j6-ky5) sets forth the ten kinds of practice for rebirth 
into Pure Land. It is likely that it existed already in the fifth century in China. 
Reports of the seminar on the Shih-wang-sheng-ching were published, Sankó Bunka Kenkyüsho Kiyo, 
No. 3, 1970, 225-316. 
n. 82: religious philosophy philosophy of religion 

On the Käsyapaparivarta, cf. J. Takasaki: Keisei, II-2-1. 
n. }: Some lacunae in the KIME ASSERERE were supplemented with the Tibetan 
version, and translated into Japanese (Tsukinowa: Kenkyi, pp. 356-363). 
n. 5: On the Käsyapa-parivarta, cf. Tsukinowa: Kenkyil, pp. 393-407. 

Sumägadhävadäna-siltra, included in the Maháratnaküta, discussed by Kanakura (IBB. pp. 391- 
421) Taisho, vol. XII, p. 76 f. 


On the AH, cf. J. Takasaki: Keisei 1-3-2; UXStE-FEEEO DEBA (REN 
RZ) CUGÉOBABRAJE ; Sankibó, 1972, pp. 131-53. 
On the Xii: J. Takasaki, CERERE, COW KHER KERERE pue- 
IBK. 22-2, 1974, pp. 46-54. 

The (Mahäyäna) Mahäparinirvänasätra was translated from Chinese into Turkish in 572 by 
the order of an Emperor (of 153p). (7 STILA] vr 2 a — FORE, p. 266.) 

On the Mahäparinirväna-sütra, cf. J. Takasaki: Keisei, I-2-1: The Tathagatagarbha Theory 
in the Mahäparinirvänasütra: JBK. 19-2, March 1971, pp. 1024-1015. 
n. 40: The 42 Chapter Sütra, discussed by Kazuo Okabe, Suzuki Nenpö, No. 3, 1966, 203. 

On the Mahäsamnipaäta-sütra, cf. J. Takasaki: Keise: II-4-2, -3. 
n. 7: SK., XI, 5>SK. NS. XI, 5 
n. 23: SK., XI, 5,>SK. NS. XI, 5, 
n. 14: vol. 2, No. 2 vol. 2, No. 4 
n. 33: Lokänuvartana-sütra is the title reconstituted by Tibetan catalogues. (Paul Demiéville, 
Hubert Durt et Anna Seidel: Repertoire du canon Bouddhique Sino- Japonais. Fascicule annexe du 
Hobogirin. Paris, Adrien-Maisonneuve and Tokyo, Maison Franco-Japonaise, 1978, p. 75, n. 
807.) 
[On repentence]: There is an opinion that the two letters of the Chinese word {fi mean 
respectively “repentence” and they are not the Chinese equivalent of the Sanskrit word 
“ksama”. Akira Hirakawa: Can-kui (i) and Ksama, Hokke-Bunka Kenkyü, No. 2, March 
1976, pp. 1-15. Cf. Hajime Nakamura, in Aku (“Evil”, Heirakuji Shoten, 1976), pp. 1-88). 
1.8: In connection with repentence there are some prapidhäna (smon lam) formulas which 
are extant in Tibetan. (Yukinori Tokiya, Nihon Chibetto Gakukai Kaihö, No. 23, March 1977, 
pp. 1-5.) 

The purport of the Vimalakirtinirdefasütra, discussed by Jisshü Oshika, Journal of Naritasan 
Institute for Buddhist Studies, No. 2, 1977, pp. 149-189. 
On the Vimalakirti-nirdesa-sütra, cf. J. Takasaki: Keisei. II-2-2. 
n.5: The Tibetan Text of the Vimalakfrtinirdesa-sütra was edited by Jisshü Öshika, Acta Indo- 
logica I, Naritasan, 1970, pp. 137-240. 
A list of correspondence among different versions and an index of the Tibetan version of the 
Sūtra were compiled by Jisshü Oshika, Acta Indologica, III, 1974, pp. 151-352. 
The outline of the Spotless Fame Sutra was set forth by Jisshi Oga, Hashimoto Comm. Vol. pp. 
197-208. 
The first chapter of the Spotless Fame Sutra, discussed by Jisshü Oga (Kajiyoshi Comm. Vol. pp. 
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183-210). 

Passages of the Vimalakirtinirdefa-sütra are quoted by Kamalasila in his Bhävanäkrama, Tohögaku, 
No. 38, August 1969, 105-125. 

A fragment of a Tibetan translation of the Vimalakirtinirdesa was examined in comparison with 
the translation in Kanjur. (J. W. de Jong, Central Asiatic Journal, vol. XII, No. 1, 1968, 1-7.) 
Lamotte: Vimalakirti. Reviewed by R. H. Robinson, HJ. vol. IX, No. 2, 1966, 150-159; by 
Heinz Bechert, ZDMG. Band 121, 1971, 410-412. 

p. 224, n. 31: Richard H. Robinson: The Ethic of the Householder Bodhisattva, (Bhärati, No. 9, 
Pt. II, 1965-66, 25-56.) 

p.225,n.15: The compilers of y} took the version by “VW and aM into consi- 
deration. (Hajime Okayama, IBK. Dec. 1977, pp. 154-155.) 

p. 227, n. 39: Hajime Nakamura: Ways of Thinking of Eastern Peoples (Honolulu: University Press of 
Hawaii, 1964), pp. 268-271. 

p. 229, n. 1: PEFEO—BEFEO 

p. 229, n. 1: Ruegg's colossal book was reviewed in detail by L. Schmithausen, WZKS. Band XVII, 
1973, S. 123-160; reviewed by E. Steinkellner, WZKS. Band XXI, 1977, S. 262-263. 

On the tathāgatagarbha theory, cf. J. Takasaki, Hirakawa Comm. Vol. pp. 221-240, Tamaki 
Comm. Vol., pp. 99-115. 

On the relationship between the tathāgatagarbha theory and the pratityasamutpāda theory, cf. 
J. Takasaki’s article ({L% 48 3 rÆ] Heirakuji Shoten 1978, pp. 197-226). 

p. 229, n.4: M. Hattori: Dignaga, On Perception etc. Reviewed by A. Wayman, JAOS. vol. 89, 1969, 
pp. 434-437. 

p. 229, n. 7: No. 4, p. 288 f.—No. 4, p. 228 f. 

p.230: On the HHM, cf. J. Takasaki: Keisei, II—4-1; Komazawa Daigaku Kiyō 26, March 
1968, pp. 54-78. 

The title *Buddhatva-sàástra" was probably erroneously conjectured ““Buddhagotra-fästra” (?) 

p. 230,1. 24: Mahäyäna-samparigraha- > Mahäyäna-samgraha- 

p.230: On the Zinc E, cf. J. Takasaki: Keisei, I-1-1. 

On the REITER, cf. J. Takasaki: Keisei, I-1-2. 

On the Srimälädevisimhanäda, cf. J. Takasaki: Keisei, I-1-3; I-4-3. 

The Tathägatagarbha theory in Paramártha's version of Vasubandhu’s Commentary on the 
Mahäyänasamparigraha im connection with the Ratnagotravibhága was discussed by Jikido Taka- 
saki in Yüki Comm. Vol., 241—264. 

p. 230, n. 13:  Klefas in the Garland Sutra were discussed by Takao Kagawa (Etani Comm. Vol. pp. 
1045-1066). 

p. 230, n. 15: March 1960.—March 1960, pp. 748 f. 

p. 231, [Lankävatära-sütra]: Bonbun Wayaku Nyü-ryoga-kyó (KEICHERAFFINEE), translated into Japa- 
nese by Késai Yasui. Kyoto, Hözökan, July 1976. (This translation is easily readable, and at 
the end corrections by Yasui of the Nanjio edition are listed. 10+ 346+ 13 pp.) 

Chapter III, Anityatä-parivarta was examined and translated by Késai Yasui (Otani Daigaku 
Kenkyü Nempö, No. 20, Nov. 1967, pp. 67-133). 

Chapter V, Teathägata-nilyänitya-prasanga-parivarta was translated into Japanese by Akira 
Suganuma, Töyögaku Kenkyü, No. 2, 1967, 49-56. 

Some chapters of Gunabhadra’s version were translated into Japanese and explained by J. 
Takasaki (#4, Daizo Shuppan, Jan. 1980, 436 pp.). 

Chapter VII was discussed by J. Takasaki, IBK. vol. 26, No. 1, Dec. 1977, pp. 111-118. 
One Tibetan version of the Lankavatara is a Tibetan translation of Gunabhadra’s Chinese 
version. (Jikido Takasaki, Okuda Comm. Vol., pp. 959-972.) 
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The Lankävatära Sütra. A Mahayana text, translated into English by Daisetz Teitaro Suzuki. 
Boulder: Prajfiä Press, 1978. (Paper back) 
The Sung version was translated into Tibetan. (Examined by J. Takasaki. Proceedings of the 
Soma de Körös Memorial Symposium, ed. by Louis Ligeti, Akadémiai Kiado, Budapest 1978, pp. 
459-467.) 
The anityatäparivarta of the Lankävatära-sütra was discussed by Kösai Yasui, Otani Daigaku 
Kenkyü Nempö, No. 20, Nov. 1967, 67-133. 
Paficadharma in the Lankävatära-sütra was discussed by Akira Suganuma, Téydgaku Kenkyü, No. 
5, 1971, 203-221. 

p. 231, 1.5: Angulimälika—>Angulimälika 

p. 231, n. 24: Winternitz, p. 337—Winternitz: History of Indian Literature, vol. II, p. 337. 

p. 231, n. 25: Akira Suganuma: The concept of ‘man’ in the Lenkävatära-Sütra, NBGN. vol. 33, 
March 1968, 108-120. 

p. 231, n. 27: Theidea of The Fourfold Truth-Body (UUufifi: £y) in its incipient stage can be found in 
the Lankävatärasütra. (Ryüsho Hikata, Suzuki Nenpö, Nos. 5-7, 1968-1970, 1-4.) 

p. 231, n. 29: Kokan Ogawa—Kökan Ogawa 

p. 231, n. 30: Cittamätra in the Lankävatära-sütra was discussed by Akira Suganuma, ZBK. vol. 
16, No. 1, March 1968, 162-166. 

p. 232, n. 33: A Tibetan translation of the “Pipik” was recently found. (Kamiyama Daishun, 
Bukkyogaku Kenkyü, Nos. 25 and 26, May 1968, 191-209.) 

p. 232, n. 35: The original title of KRÆ REAR seems to have been ““Mahäyänaghanavyüha-sütra”. 

p. 232, n. 41: Biswanath Bhattacharya: The esoteric doctrine of the Maha-yäna-Sraddhotpäda-Sästra, 
an Asvaghosa apocrypha, Visva-Bharati Journal of Philosophy, vol. VIII, No. 2, pp. 67-69. 
{$ - 38 - FA were discussed by Hiroo Kashiwagi, Ito-Tanaka Comm. Vol. pp. 321—338. 

p.234: The Gayáfirsasütra (MAR AKE) seems to have been composed in the third century A.D. 
(Tsukinowa: Kenkyü, pp. 408-431, especially, p. 414.) 
The Forty-two-Sections Sūtra (WE), which consists of excerpts from various sfitras, 
was well read in China and Japan. (The Sutra of 42 Sections and Two Other Scriptures of the 
Mahäyäna School.) Translated from the Chinese by Chu Ch’an. London, The Buddhist Society, 
1947. This book includes also the English translations of “The Sutra of the Doctrine Be- 
queathed by the Buddha" (W£) and “The Sutra on the Eight Awakenings of the Great 
Ones". 
The Sanskrit original and its two* Chinese versions of the Arthaviniscaya-sitra differ greatly, 
which fact means that this sñtra underwent great modifications. This sūtra explains various 
technical terms grouped by way of number. The Sanskrit text and a Sanskrit commentary 
(Nibandhana) on it written by Bhiksu Viryasridatta (8th century A.D.) of Nälandävihära are 
available. (The Arthavinifcaya-sütra and its Commentary ( Nibandhana). Edited and annotated with 
introduction and several indices by N. H. Samtani. Patna: K. P. Jayaswal Research Institute, 
1971. 

* | {LERNE FEKE translated by Fa-hien (3¢#) in 982-1001 A.D. 
2) (LRA RE translated by Chin-tsun-ch’ in about 1113 A.D. 

Dharmasamgraha (VAI EIER BGE Taisho, vol. XVII, No. 764). The Sanskrit text was edited 
by K. Kasahara, F. Max Müller and H. Wenzel, Anecdota Oxoniensia, Aryan Series vol. 
I, part 5. Cf. Japanese translation of Winternitz: Geschichte, pp. 262, 475, 503. 
The Ten Kings Sūtra (---EKE) is likely to have been compiled around Samarkand or 
Tokharestan. (Kanzó Iwasa, 7öyögaku Kenkyü, No. 2, 1967, 115-119.) 

p.234,n. 11: The Hsiang-fa-chieh-ching (&iED-EREE) seems to have been composed in Northern 
China in the middle of the sixth century, basing itself chiefly on the Ppa% (produced in 
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p. 235, 


p. 235, 
p. 235, 


p. 236, 


p. 236. 
p. 237, 
p. 237, 
p. 237, 


p. 237, 


p. 238, 
p. 238, 
p. 238: 
p. 238, 
p- 238, 
p. 238, 


p. 239: 


p. 239, 


China) and incorporating various thoughts of Wisdom Sütras, the Vimalakirtinirdefa-, the 
Dasabhümika-, the Mahäparinirväna-, the Brahmajäla-sütras. (Kiyotaka Kimura, Nanto Bukkyo, 
No. 33, Dec. 1974, pp. 1-15.) 

n. 2: The historical development from the Madhyamika to the Yogäcära school has been 
examined elaborately. (Gadjin Nagao: Chügan to Yuishiki (rig L WEZE The Mädhyamika and 
VijfiaptimátratA), Iwanami Press, March 1978.) 

Various important problems of these schools that had escaped from the attention of scholars 
are examined in this book. 

Richard H. Robinson: Early Mädhyamika in India and China. Madison: The University of Wis- 
consin Press, 1967. (Translations from Chinese texts are not necessarily trustworthy. Occasio- 
nally we find such mistranslations as native Japanese scholars would never do.) 

n.3: M. Walleser: The Life of Nagarjuna from Tibetan and Chinese Sources. (Delhi: Nag Pub- 
lishers, 1979.) 

footnote, lI. 5-6 from bottom: This has been... many years. — (This has been... many 
years). . 

n. 7: Nägärjuna: Milamadhyamakakärikäh. Edited by J. W. de Jong., The Adyar Library 
and Research Centre, 1977. (The editor improved Poussin's edition.) 

Some kärıkäs of the Madhyamaka-kärikä were interpreted by some commentators as expressing 
Nägärjuna’s own opinion, whereas by others as setting forth opinions of the opponents to 
Nagarjuna. To which side each verse is ascribed differs with versions. (Hajime Nakamura, 
Hashimoto Comm. Vol., pp. 65-79.) 

dharma in the Madhyamaka-kärıkä, discussed by Akira Hirakawa, Hashimoto Comm. Vol. pp. 
81-94. 

footnote, I. 16: Radhakrishnan: JPH.— Radhakrishnan 7p. 

n. 11: Heidelberg, 1911, IV — Heidelberg, 1911. 

n. 13: MH im 

n. 14: The Chinese version of the Prajfiápradipa was discussed (Tsukinowa: Kenkyd, pp. 234- 
268). 

The XVth chapter of the Prajfidpradipa was translated into Japanese by Yüichi Kajıyama 
(Ito- Tanaka Comm. Vol. pp. 181-202). 

n. 15: The XVIII-XXVIIth chapters were translated into easily understandable Japanese 
by Megumu Honda, Döbö Daigaku Ronsé (AHK) No. 37, Dec. 1977, pp. 107-169; No. 
38, June 1978, pp. 85-153; No. 39, Dec. 1978, pp. 123-187; No. 40, June 1979, pp. 165-211. 
1.6: dharmaparyaya — dharmaparyäya 

footnote, |. 9: prasannapadä — Prasannapadä 

n. 15, 1.21: *Tsugihiko" should be corrected to “Tsugihiko Yamazaki”. 

n. 15: Okuzumi’s translation was published also in Suzuki Nempo, No. 9, 1972, pp. 52-68. 

n. 16: On the Kae ABR MR, cf. Tsukinowa, Kenkyü, pp. 206-233. 

n.21: The Dialectical Method of Nagarjuna (Vigrahavyävartani). Translated by Kamaleswar 
Bhattacharya. Text ed. by E. H. Johnston and Arnold Kunst, Delhi etc.: Motilal Banarsidass, 
1978. 

The title of the KÆRE was transliterated as Mahàprajttápáramità-upadesa in the Uigurian 
version of As %4 WFR. (taici-tulun tigmá mxa-prtya-paramita-upadi§ atly Sastr K% 
HERG) bv» Mahäprajfiäpäramitä-upadesa LVA AM astra.) I owe this information to 
Mr. Yasuyoshi Kudara. 

Lamotte's translation, reviewed by G. Tucci, EW. vol. 22, 1972, pp. 366-367. 
n.25: Lamotte's work, vol. IV, reviewed by D. Seyfort Ruegg, RAS. 1978, pp. 181-182. 
Mitsuyoshi Saigusa: Daichidoron no Monogatari (KR ER OO 288) Stories in the Mpps. 2 vols. 


c's 
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p. 
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Regulus Library. Daisan Bunmeisha, 1973; 1977 


. 239, footnote, l. 1: WAR — 9 
. 239, n. 26: Lamotte: Le Traité etc., reviewed by D. S. Ruegg, RAS. 1978, pp. 179-18]. 


.240: Scriptural passages mentioned in the Dasabhümi-vibhäsä-sästra are quite different from those 


mentioned in the Mahäprajfläpäramitä-upadesa-Sästra. The author of the former must be 
different fram that of the latter. (Bukkyogaku, No. 2, Oct. 1976, pp. 1-25.) 


. 240, n. 26: Lamotte: Le Traité de la Grande Vertu de Sagesse ... , reviewed by L. Schmithausen, 


WZKS. Band XX, 1976, S. 192-193. 


. 240, n. 31, [Dasabhümi-vibhasä-Sästra]: Shöhd Takemura: Jujü-bibasharon Kenkyü (E Rb A 


žē, Studies on D.V.S.) Kyoto: Hyakkaen, July 1979, 4--261--11 pp. (The practice of the 
bodhisattva is discussed in detail.) 


. 241, footnote, J. 15: MCB. vol. 13 — MCB. vol. 3 
. 241, footnote, |. 1 from bottom: vol. 13, 1934 — vol. 3, 1934 
. 24], n. 40: V. V. Gokhale: Encore: The Pratityasamutpädahrdaya—Kärikä of Nägärjuna (V. S. 


Apte Commemoration Volume, Poona: D. E. Society, 1978, pp. 62-68). 
V. V. Gokhale: Das Pratityasamutpädafästra des Ullangha, kritisch behandelt und aus dem chinesischen 
ins Deutsche übersetzt. Diss. Bonn: 1930. 


. 24], n. 42: Nägärjuna’s Letter to King Gautamiputra. With Explanatory Notes translated into English 


from the Tibetan by Ven. Lozang Jamspal, Ven. Ngawang Samten Chophel, and Peter Della 
Santina. Delhi etc.: Motilal Banarsidass, 1978. 


.242, 1. 17: «t — BR 
. 242, footnote, l. 7: MCB. vol. 13 — MCB. vol. 3 


. 242, n. 50: On the Dharma dhatustotra, cf. Tsukinowa: Kenkyä, pp. 287-355. 

.242,n. 51: Dnarmadhätustava is another name of Dharmadhütu-stotra. 

. 244, footnote, [. 4: MCB. vol. 13 — MCB. vol. 3 

.244,n. 7: The XIth chapter (Refutation of the Kälaväda) of the Catuhfataka was translated into 


Japanese by Ichijö Ogawa, Otani Daigaku Kenkyü Nempö, No. 29, pp. 1-53. 


. 245, footnote, L 11: vol. 3, No. 48 — vol. 3, No. 4 
. 246,1. 8: Treaties — Treatises 
.247: The eight kinds of negation in the interpretation by Chi-t'sang were discussed by Tóru Yasu- 


moto, 766 Bunka Kenkyüsho Kiyö, No. 46, March 1968, 109-138. 
prasangäpatti, discussed by Takeki Okuzumi, Nakamura Comm. Vol., pp. 365-378. 


. 247, n. 1: Nägärjuna’s thought is discussed in detail in the following works: Hajime Nakamura 


in Gendai Shisö (FRAU), Jan. 1977-April 1978. Sadao Sawatari: iGO 385m (Ethical 
evaluation of the Middle Way), Keirinkan, 1975. - 
Kösai Yasui: Chügan Shisó no Kenkyü (rR 48848 OO FZ Studies on the Mädhyamika thought). 
Kyoto: Hózókan, 1961, 12 +417 +33 pp. 
Alex Wayman: Contributions to the Mádhyamika School of Buddhism, JAOS. vol. 89, 1969, 
pp. 141- 152. 
Ives Waldo: Nägärjuna and analytic philosophy, PhEW. vol. XXVIII, No. 3, July 1978, pp. 
287-298. 
Richard H. Jones: The nature and function of Nägärjuna’s arguments, PREW. vol. XXVIII, 
No. 4, Oct. 1978, pp. 485-502. 
G. C. Nayak: The Mádhyamika attack on essentialism, PREW. vol. XXIX, No. 4, Oct. 1979, 
pp. 477-490. 
247, n. 2: As the English equivalent for fnyatá Professor Streng prefers the word “Emptiness”. 
247, n. 4: prasangäpaiti was discussed by Takeshi Okuzumi, Suzuki Nempó, Nos. 12/13, 1975/1976, 
pp. 60-76; Nishö Gakusha Daigaku Ronshi, 1972, pp. 163-185. 
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p. 247, 
p. 248, 


p. 248, 


p. 248, 
p. 249, 
p. 249, 
p. 250: 
p- 250, 
p. 251, 
p. 251, 


p. 252, 


p. 253, 


p. 254: 
p. 254, 


p. 255: 


n. 9’: gantäna gacchati, discussed by Akira Sadakata, Bunmei, No. 25, 1979, pp. 5-17. 

l. 139: neither end — neither ens. Some Chinese masters such as T’ien-tai located the Middle 
Way between Being-ness and Voidness. 

n. 15: Pratityasamutpáda was discussed by Ryushin Uryüzu, Metjé Daigaku Jimbun Kiyö, No. 
14, Oct. 1973, pp. 23-40. 

pratityasamutpada identified with Asvabhävata was discussed by Hideo Masuda, /to- Tanaka 
Comm. Vol. pp. 127-143. 

n. 21: Emptiness, discussed by Ruben L. F. Habit, Tetsugaku Kiyö, Sophia University, 1979. 
n. 29: F. Staal says that Robinson's opinion is wrong and that Nakamura's explanation is 
right. (F. Staal: Negation and the Law of Contradiction in Indian Thought, BSOAS. vol. 25, 
1962, pp. 52-71.) 

n. 31: J. F. Staal in his article “Making Sense of the Buddhist Tetralemma" tries to solve the 
problem. 

Nägärjuna’s theory of the Twofold Truth was discussed by Së Takahashi, SK. No. 215, July 
1973, pp. 75-97. 
l5: a+(—a)+1— a+(+a)=l 
n. 33: The idea of Buddha, discussed by Akira Sakabe (Tamaki Comm. Vol. pp. 117-134). 

l. 34 and l. 37: revival — admittance , 
Shoko Takeuchi: Yugagyó Yuishikigaku no Kenkyü (X&nfi"tEL OmU Studies on Yogäcära 
Idealism) Kyoto: Hyakkaen, June 1979, 34+310+16 pp. 
n. 37, [Thankfulness]: Discussed jointly by several scholars ((/.# RASA (LBA 
4, "AA, Heirakuji Shoten, Jan. 1979.) 
n. l: Ké6ichi Yokoyama: Yuishiki no Tetsugaku (MERDE The philosophy of the Vijnapti- 
mätratä). Heirakuji Shoten, July 1979, 104-290 pp. 

: Yuishiki Shisó Nyümon (WERRIBABAFH Introduction to the phil. of Vij.) Ruglus 
Library, Oct. 1976. 
V. V. Gokhale: Yogäcära Works annotated by Vairocanaraksita (ABORI Jub. Vol. pp. 635- 
643). 
pum Schmithausen: Zur Literaturgeschichte der álteren Yogacara-Schule (ZDMG. 1969, 
Supplementa S. 811-823). 
Shosai Funabashi: HJH E E AR OD EE — ZORROA D X C—. Kokusho Kankókai, 
March 1976. Reviewed by Noriaki Hakamaya, Komazawa Ronshi, No. 7, Oct. 1976, pp. 203- 
210. 
Fundamental ideas of Buddhist Idealism, discussed by K6ichi Yokoyama, 7556 Gakujutsu Kenkyü, 
vol. 11, No. 4, Jan. 1973, pp. 75-90. 
The Mirror-like Knowledge, discussed by Alex Wayman, As. St. X XV, 1971, 353-363. 
Yoshifumi Ueda: Methodological problems in the study of the Early Yogäcära philosophy, 
Suzuki Nempö, No. 14, 1977, pp. 1-11. 

Paramártha's amalavijfiana was discussed by Ryözö Iwata, Suzuki Nempö, No. 8, 1971, 46-56. 
n. 1: Anil Kumar Sarkar: Changing Phases of Buddhist Thought, Bharati Bhavan, Patna, 1968. 
Reviewed by Hajime Nakamura, Journal of the Oriental Institute, M. S. University of Baroda, vol. 
XXIV, Nos. 3-4, March-June 1975, pp. 457-459. 

Chhote Lal Tripathi: The Problem of Knowledge in Yogäcära Buddhism, Bharata-Bharati, Varanasi, 
1972. Reviewed by Hajime Nakamura, Journal of the Oriental Institute, M. S. University of 
Baroda, vol. XXIV, Nos. 3-4, March-June 1975, pp. 459-460. 

As a predecessor of Buddhist Idealism we can mention the Dharmatá-svabhava-sünyatá-acala- 
pratisarvälokasütra, which exists in the Tibetan version alone. Translated into Japanese (Tsuki- 
nowa: Kenkyil, pp. 432-445). 


p. 255, 


p. 255, 


p. 256: 


p. 256, 


p. 256, 


p. 256, 
p. 256, 


p. 257, 


p. 258, 
p. 258, 


p. 259: 


. 259, 
p. 259, 


g”) 


p. 259, 


p. 260, 


p. 260, 
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Aérayaparivrtti and äsrayaparävrtti, discussed by J. Takasaki, NBGN. No. 25, 1960, pp. 
89-110. On dehabhogapratisthábham vijñánam, cf. Takasaki’s studies on Lankävatära and 
Srimälädevisimhänada. 

[Alaya-vijiàna]: The term ¿laya was traced in Early Buddhist scriptures (Tsukinowa: Kenkyil, 
pp. 177-205). 

n. 7: pratibhäsa and äkära, discussed by Köichi Yokoyama, Töhögaku, No. 46, July 1973, pp. 
1-17. 

The Yogäcärabhümisästra is cited as Saptadasabhümikam näma Yogasästram, the Uigurian trans- 
literation mentioned in the Uigurian version of 3£'s 353€ 44$. [yugalun tigmä sapdata- 
$abumik atly yog-Sastr RR, bv 2 Saptadasabhümika Lv 5 Am Yogasästra]. I owe 
this information to Mr. Yasuyoshi Kudara. 
footnote, l. 11. conflation reality — conflation of reality 
n. 16: caturvidha-visuddhi in Abhidharmasütra was discussed by Noriaki Hakamaya (Komazawa 
Daigaku Bukkyögakubu Kenkyü Kiyo, No. 34, pp. 25-46). 

n. 20: Lanmaital — Lanman 

n.22: Sravakabhiimi of Ácürya Asanga, ed. by Karunesha Shukla, Tibetan Sanskrit Works 
Series, vol. XIV, K. P. Jayaswal Research Institute, Patna, 1973. Revicwed by Y. Kanakura; 
Suzuki Nempö, No. 14, 1977, pp. 115-118. 

The Bodhisattva-sila-samvara in the Yogácára school was discussed by Hakuyu Hadano, Suzuki 
Nempö, No. 14, 1977, pp. 12-33. 

footnote, ll. 15-16: ...copying the Chinese version . .. — Copying the Chinese version... 
in the Nara period at the wish of Empress Kömyö was investigated .. . 

footnote, |. 8: Shulkla — Shukla 

n. 40: Authorship of prose sections of MSA. was discussed by Noriaki Hakamaya, (Komazawa 
Daigaku Bukkyógakubu Ronshi, No. 4, Dec. 1973, pp. 1-12). 

dharmadhátu-vifuddhi (MSA. IX, 56-76), discussed by Noriaki Hakamaya, Nanto Bukkyo, Nov. 
1976, pp. 1-28. 

The theory of the Twelve-Link Dependent Origination, in the Madhyäntavibhäga and other 
texts, discussed by Ah-Yueh Yeh (3&W H), Nakamura Comm. Vol., pp. 345-364. 
footnote, l. 16:  Lebenthal — Liebenthal 
n. 41: Gadjin M. Nagao: Collation o? the editions of the Madhyäntavibhägatikä, Chapter I with 
its manuscripts, Suzuki Nempó, No. 15, 1978, pp. 16-22. 

n. 42: The first chapter (Laksanapariccheda) of the Madhyäntavibhägalikä was examined in 
collation with its manuscript by Gadjin Nagao, Suzuki Nempó, No. 15, 1978, pp. 16-22. 

The Twelve Link pratityasamutpäda in the Madhy&ntavibhiga, discussed by Ah-Yueh Yeh, 
Nakamura Comm. Vol., pp. 345-364. 

Ah-Yueh Yeh (pa H): Yuishiki Shisó no Kenkyd (MESIKIBAEOWEZE—IUERGELRLUCoOoctiSs 
z rh ic L C—). Tokyo: The Eastern Institute, March 1975, 14-8 xi - 7304-35 + 164 + 
11 (Engl. summary) pp. A huge, voluminous study. The author tries to put various important 
concepts in due schematic order, somewhat different from the general tendency of Japanese 
scholars who tend to put concepts in historical order. For philosophicai studies this work is 
very valuable. 

n. 43, [Buddha-body]: cf. 273. 

O. Stein: Notes on the Trikáya-Doctrine, Jhà Comm. Vol., p. 389 f. 

The origination of the trikäya theory was discussed by Ruben L. F. Habit, Shäkyö Kenkyi, 
No. 237, Sept. 1978, pp. 1-21. 

n. 46: Translated into Japanese by Koei Amano (Hijiyama Joshi Tanki Daigaku Kiyo Heya 


TEk, No. 13, 1979, pp. 43-61). 
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p. 260, 
p. 261, 
p. 261, 


p. 261: 


p, 262: 


p. 264, 


p. 264, 


p. 265, 
p. 265, 
p. 266, 


p. 267, 


p. 267, 


p. 267, 


p. 268, 


Hirofusa Amano: A Study on the Abhisamaya-alamkara-karika-tastra-urtti. Japan Science Press, 
1975. Reviewed by Hakuyü Hadano, Suzuki Nempö, No. 14, 1977, pp. 58-60. 

The Large Sutra on Perfect Wisdom with the Divisions of the Abhisamayälankära. Translated by 
Edward Conze. Delhi etc.: Motilal Banarsidass, 1975. (Parts of various Wisdom Sütras are 
translated.) 

n. 50: Oriental Series, No. 26.— Oriental Series, No. 62. 

n. 55: Dharma and dharmatä, discussed by Noriaki Hakamaya, Komazawa Ronshü, No. 5, Dec. 
1974, pp. 186-170. 

n. 58: On the Ratnagotravibhäga, cf. Tsukinowa: Kenkyil, pp. 364-381. 

Fully discussed by A. K. Warder (Indian Buddhism. Delhi etc.: Motilal Banarsidass, 1970. 
Reviewed by G. Tucci, EW. vol. 24, 1974, p. 221). 

The Tathägatagarbha theory in Paramärtha’s version of Vasubandhu’s Commentary on the 
Mahäyänasamparigraha in connection with the Ratnagotravibhaga was discussed by Jikido Taka- 
saki in Ygk;: Comm. Vol., 241-264. 

The Mahäyänottaratantra$ästropadesa, a commentary on the text, discussed by J. Takasaki, 
IBK. vol. XXIII, No. 2, March 1975, pp. 53-59. 

n.2: Gesshö Sasaki's HEERDUZE XI HABE ERG was reprinted by Rinsen Shoten. 

Noriaki Hakamaya: ‘‘Citta, Manas and Vijfiána in the Mahdydnasamgraha”, The Memoirs of the 
Institute of Oriental Culture, No. 76 (1978), pp. 197-309, which elucidates the historical meaning 
of citta in relation to manas and vijääna on the basis of the Mahäyänasamgraha, Chap. I, 881-9 
and the other early Yogäcära literature. 

The Chinese and Tibetan versions of Vasubandhu’s Mahäyänasamgrahabhäsya, chapter I were 
edited and translated into Japanese by Ryozo Iwata, Suzuki Nempö, No. 14, 1977, pp. 34-48. 
The Mahäyänasamgraha was lectured on by Yoshifumi Ucda (Kyoto Joshi Gakuen Bukkyö Bunka 
Kenkyüsho Kenkyü Kiyó (KEk TZALA THREE, Nos. 1 through 5, 1972- 
1975). 

n.3: Michio Katano: 4 y F(AZki-is0 ZEREROH EEE T SEXE, PIA 
AO f E— Kyoto: Buneidó, Oct. 1975. Reviewed by Noriaki Hakamaya, Komazawa Ronshä, 
No. 7, Oct. 1976, pp. 203-209. 

n. 12: sviparyäsa.— aviparyása. 

l. 17 and n. 15; Mahäyäna-samparigraha — Mahäyäna-samgraha 

L 6: The Sanskrit title of the SEHR is Saddharmavyäkhyäna, according to the Uigurian 
transliteration in the Uigurian translation of As 4 3244. [kin-yoo-Si-qau-luan tigmá 
sadarma-viyakiyan atly Sastr ih, v5 Saddharmavyäkhyäna X vx 5 4,0) $ástra]. 
I owe this information to Mr. Yasuyoshi Kudara. 

n.25: Rahula's translation of Abhidharmasamuccaya was reviewed by L. Schmithausen, WZKS. 
Band XX 1976, S. 111-122. And by J.W. de Jong, T’oung Pao, vol. LIX, pp. 339-346. 
Noriaki Hakamaya, “On the Triple Asraya-parivrtti, (parävrtti)”, Bukkyögaku, No. 2, 1976, pp. 
46-76, which deals with the feature of äsraya-parivrtti on the basis of its triple structure des- 
cribed in the Abhidharmasamuccaya of Asanga. 

n.26: Abhidharmasamuccaya-bhäsyam, ed. by Nathmal Tatia, Tibetan Sanskrit Works Series, 
No. 17, K. P. Jayaswal Research Institute, Patna, 1976. (Reviewed by N. Hakamaya, Komazawa 
Daigaku Bukkyö Gakubu Ronshü, No. 8 (1977), pp. 255-262.) 

n. 28: Mr. N. Hakamaya holds the opinion that there is no need of assuming the existence 
of another commentary, if this assumption that another commentary was written by Yaso- 
mitra is based upon the mention of Jinaputra (=Räjaputra, Ya$omitra? Gokhale's edition 
of fragments, p. 13). 

footnote l. 14: The writer authenticates — Dr. Yüki authenticates 
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. 268, n. 6: Lambert Schmithausen: Sauträntika-Voraussetzungen in Viméatikà und Trimsikä, 


WZKS. Band XI, 1967, S. 109-136. (These two works presuppose Sauträntika elements.) 
The relation between the Seer and the Seen was discussed by Yoshifumi Ueda, Suzuki Nempé, 
No. 9,. 1972, pp. 1-10. 

Paramärtha’s theory of Trisvabhäva-trinihsvabhäva was discussed by Ryozo Iwata, Suzuki Nempö, 
No. 10, 1973, pp. 26-43. 


. 269, n. 8: A closer examination of Vasubandhu’s Vimíatikà shows that in this work the Vijfiapti- 


mátratá is not developed on the basis of the eightfold complex of mental series, but on the 
basis of the “‘one-layered” mental series of the Sauträntikas. (L. Schmithausen, WZKS. XI, 
1967, S. 109-136.) 


. 269, footnote, I. 15: J. Oga — J. Oshika 
. 269, footnote, I. 33: -vijnapti-mälra.— -vijfiapti-mátrata. 
. 270, n. 1: The formation of the Mahöratnakütasütra was discussed by Gadjin Nagao, Suzuki Nempé, 


No. 10, 1973, pp. 13-25. 


.270, n. 11: ITK. pp. 359-403.— ITK. vol. VI, pp. 407-497. 
.270: On the “{,fER@RF9E": Yoshimura should be corrected to Takemura (REM). 
.270,n. 11: The RRR was more critically edited and studied by H. Ui, ITK. vol. 6, pp. 405-497. 


The 2kg was edited and studied by H. Ui, ITK. vol. 6, pp. 359-403. 


.271: On the tathägatagarbha theory in the }E#€ZERM, cf. J. Takasaki: Keisei, II-1—2-2. 
. 271, L6: Chih-kuan-mén-lun-sung (!E#8 ES 244 Verses on Samatha and Vipasyanä). This consists of 


77 verses. 


. 271, n. 28: -samparigraha. — -samgraha. 

.272,1. 1: AEXBIPIER S > SEX RER 

. 272, 1.8: I-chiao-ching-lun (SERI) Taisha No. 1529, vol. 26, p. 283 f. 

. 272, n. 38:  Nieh-pan-lun (188285) is a treatise on the Mahäparinirväna-sütra of Mahäyäna. 

.273: Vasubandhu used the term farinäma. Parinäma in relation to the SAmkhya philosophy was 


discussed by Eshó Yamaguchi, Hashimoto Comm. Vol. pp. 157-172. 


. 273, n. 48: Cosmic Body, discussed by A. N. Zelinsky (Kashyap Comm. Vol. pp. 383-387). 
.274,1. 13: The word “Säkäravijiänaväda” is a coined word. In Sanskrit originals the word 


* Sáküravjifidnavadin" alone occurs. 


.275,n.29: The Tibetan version of the Arya-dasabhiimika-vyakhyana was translated into Japanese 


and analysed by Zuiei Ito, Hokke Bunka Kenkyü, No. 2, 1976, pp. 83-115; No. 3, 1977, 131-177 


. 275, footnotes, I. 14: MCB. vol. 13 — MCB. vol. 3 
. 278, n. 22: The sixth chapter of the Madhyamakávatára was translated into Japanese with critical 


notes. Ichijö Ogawa: Küshö Shisó no Kenkyü (ZE¢ERAODIA—A ROM). Kyoto: 
Buneid6é, Dec. 1976, xii+416 pp. 


. 278, n. 40: Dharmapála's theory of satya-dvaya in KEEA BARR, discussed by Shiró Matsumoto 


(IBK. vol. XXVII, No. 2, March 1979, pp. 184—185). 


.280, 1.7: [R&R ESE exists in the Tibetan version (Otani Catalogue, No. 5876; Tohoku Catalogue). 


It exists in the Uigurian version also, which will be edited by Yasuyoshi Kudara. (Cf. [F y v7 
(LER vov 2 v — FORE pp. 267-270.) 


.281, n. 55: Dharmadharmatavibhanga was discussed by Kanakura (JBB. pp. 123-174). 
. 281, L. 5, and n. 65: Yogäcaryä- — Yogacaryä- 


The title is just a conjecture. Another possible title is Yogácára-. 


. 281, footnote, 1. 5 from bottom: Reviewed — Demiéville's opinion was reviewed 
. 282, footnotes, ll. 2-3: These two lines should be corrected to: 


Shükó Tachibana, whose opinions were conveyed by H. Nakamura (IBK. vol. 16, No. 2, pp. 
17-18). 
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p. 282, n. 74: [Edition] Tattoasangraha with the commentary ‘Paijika’, ed. by Swami Dwarikadas Shastri, 


p. 283: 
p. 283: 


p. 283: 
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. 283, 


. 283, 


. 283, 


. 284: 


. 284, 


. 284, 


. 284, 
. 284, 
. 285, 


2 vols. Varanasi: Bauddha Bharati, 1968. 
[Translation] The Vaisesika section (pp. 73, /. 18-p. 82,7. 21) was translated into Japanese by 
Y. Kanakura (f FO GRBs, XE SEE, 1971, pp. 237-270). 
TSP. pp. 10, 7. 23—p. 16, 1. 9 was translated into Japanese by Shókó Watanabe, Töyögaku 
Kenkyä, No. 2, 1967, 15-29. 
A. Thakur: Säntaraksita and Kamalasila, Chattopadhyay Fel. Vol. pp. 663-674. 
The argumentation for nihsvaohävatä by Kamalasila was discussed by Yasunori Ejima, T9ho- 
gaku, No. 41, March 1971, 113-101. 
JAänagarbha (700-760) entered Tibet around 740. 
His thought was discussed in full detail by Jitsudö Nagasawa in his posthumous work: Daijö 
Bukkyö Yugagyö Shisö no Hatten Keitai (Developments of the Yogäcära thought of Mahäyäna), 
Tokyo, Chizan Kanagakukai, Dec. 1969, 12+330 pp. His works: 1) Satyadvaya-vibhäga-Kärikä 
and Vrtti on it. Translated into Japanese by J. Nagasawa (op. cit., 17-154). 
2) Yogabhävanämärga. Translated into Japanese by J. Nagasawa (op. cit., 155-172). 
3) Sanhinirmocanasütra Arya-Maitreya-kevalaparivarta-bhasya. Translated into Japanese by J. 
Nagasawa (op. cit., 205-276). 
4) Caturdevatipariprecha. A Vajrayana text based on the Guhyasamaja. Translated into Japanese 
by J. Nagasawa (op. cit., 278-303). Caturdevati was discussed by him (op. cit., 304—328). 
He was a Yogäcära-Mädhyamika and his standpoint represents the Präsangika school. 
n. 81: Sgam-po-pa (1079-1153) of the Bkah-brgyud-pa school, a direct disciple of Mi-la 
ras-pa, wrote the Lam-rim thar-rgyan. (Translated into English by Herbert V. Guenther, The 
Jewel Ornament of Liberation, 1959. Discussed by Daien Kodama, Nihon Chibetto Gakkai Kaihé, 
No. 14, Oct. 1967, 1-3.) 
n. 82: S. Yoshimura’s posthumous work is a comprehensive study on Kamalasila. Shüki 
Yoshimura: Indo Daijó Bukkyö Shisó Kenkyi (4 V FRIMLBURAHA— B< 727—7018 
Studies on Maháyána of India— The Thought of Kamalasila), Kyoto: Ryukoku University, 
The Institute of Buddhology, 1974. 
n.87: The thought of the Chinese monk Hva San at the controversy at Bsam Yas is set forth 
in some Tibetan documents. (Katsumi Okimoto, Nihon Chibetto Gakukai Kaihó Nos. 21-23.) 
Alex Wayman, Doctrinal Disputes and the Debate of Bsam Yas, Central Asiatic Journal, vol. 
XXI, No. 2, 1977, pp. 139-144. | 
Megumu Honda: Sämkhya Philosophy Described by his opponent Bhavya, (IBK. vol. XVI, 
No. 1, Dec. 1967, 442-437). 
The Sanskrit text and the Tibetan version of the Vedantic chapter (VIII) were edited by 
Hajime Nakamura, Adyar LB, vol. XXXIX, 1975, pp. 300-329. 
The logic of prasanga in Bhavaviveka was discussed by Yasunori Ejima, part II, 7656 Bunka 
Kenkyüsho Kiyö, No. 54, March 1971, 1-81. 
n.4: Some thoughts of Bhavya were discussed by Kösai Yasui: Chügan Shisó no Kenkyü (rp 
HEDH Studies on the Mädhyamika thought), Kyoto: Hózókan, 1961, pp. 223-372. 
n.6: The third chapter of the Tarkajvälä was translated into Japanese by Jöshö Nozawa, 
Mikkyö Bunka, vols. 28; 29 and 30; 34; 43 and 44; 97. 
The Sanskrit and Tibetan texts of the Mimämsä chapter of the AMadhyamaka-hrdaya-kürik4, 
edited and translated into English by Shinjó Kawasaki (Studies, Institute of Philosophy, The 
University of Tsukuba, 1976, published in Sept. 1977, pp. 1-16). 
footnote, |. 21: Otani Zoshi > Otani Joshi | 
footnote /. 1 from bottom: paramarthika — päramärthika 
[Bhávaviveka]: Malcom D. Eckel: Bhavaviveka and the early Madhyamika theory of lan- 
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guage, PhEW. vol. X XVIII, No. 3, July 1978, pp. 323-338. 

Bhavaviveka tried to demonstrate nihsvabhävatä or fünyata by way of syllogism, and Kamalagila 
inherited and developed the method. (Yasunori Ejima, Töhögaku, No. 41, March 1971, 101- 
113.) 


.286: jfieyävarana in Madhyamakävatära, discussed by Ichijó Ogawa, Okuda Comm. Vol., pp. 949- 


958. 


. 287, footnote, I. 2 from bottom: philosophical concepts — philosophical portion 
. 287, n. 30: Matics! translation was published also by George Allen and Unwin, London, 1970. 


There are two kinds of bodhicitta, i.e. bodhipranidhicitta and bodhiprasthanacitta. This theory 
is set forth in the Bodhicaryävatära, I, 15 and 16. (Daien Kodama, Etani Comm. Vol., pp. 1127- 
1134.) 


. 288, n. 35: Mahabodhi Society 1956.— Mahabodhi Society 1965. 
. 289, n. 50: The second chapter of Mädhava’s Sarvadarsanasamgraha, translated into Japanese by 


Hajime Nakamura, Sankó Nempö, No. 8, Jan. 1976, pp. 1-55. 


. 290, [Non-scholastic Texts]: The life and behavior of a Buddhist nun Kämandaki is mentioned 


in the drama Mälatimädhava of Bhavabhäti (7 or 8th century). (Ryóju Nobe, IBK. vol. XXI, 
No. 1, Dec. 1972, 389-393.) 


. 290, 2. 10: Buddhasvijiáàna? — Buddhasrijnána 
. 290, n. 10:  Bhaktifataka was discussed by Ryukai Mano, Etani Comm. Vol. pp. 1325-1340. 
.290: Leonard Zwilling: The Visesastava of Udbhattasiddhasvamin (Kashyap. Comm. Vol. pp. 407- 


414). C£. Tohoku Catal. 2001. 
Nandi verses in Harsadeva's Nägänanda discussed by Michael Hahn, WZKS. Band XIV, 1970, 
39-45, 


.291, n. 6: Shüyü Kanaoka: Konkömyö-kyö no Kenkyü (4 9¢ERAREO DFE Studies on the Suvarnapra- 


bhása-sütra), Daito Shuppansha, 1980, pp. 95-117. 


.291,n.8: The Vajrasüci of Afvaghosa. 2nd revised ed. Santiniketan: Visva-bharati, 1960. 


The Vajrasüci was translated into Japanese by Hajime Nakamura (Indo Bunka 4 7 Ritik, No. 
2, 1960, pp. 23-30). (Genshi Butten, Chikuma Shobó, 1966, pp. 339-48.) 


. 292, [. 11:  Cattle-raising — Animal-raising 
. 294; Naomichi Nakada: On the Three Aspected Logical Reason in Asanga’s Madhyäntä- 


nugama-Sästra. (Kosambi Commemoration Volume, pp. 164-166.) 


.294, n. 1: Shóhó Takemura: Bukkyö Ronrigaku no Kenkyü (LÝ REFORZAR RRO 


Zg Studies on Buddhist logic—Investigation on the validity of knowledge). Hyakkaen, Sept. 
1968. 11--351 pp. 

Chhote Lal Tripathi: The Problem of “Negation” in Indian Philosophy. EW. vol. 27, 1977, pp. 
345-355. 


.294,n.5: Lambert Schmithausen: The Definition of Pratyaksam in the Abhidharmasamuccayah 


(WZKS. Band XVI, 1972, S. 153-163). 


. 296, n. 1: Studies on Dignäga were reviewed by Y. Kanakura, Suzuki Nempö, No. 9, 1972, pp. 


141-146, No. 10, 1973, pp. 176-183, and Hajime Nakamura in Appendix to the new edition H. 
Ui's Jinna Chosaku no Kenkyü (WERE E. OO DE), Iwanami, New edition. 

Dignága and Aristotle, by Takeo Sugihara, (Hashimoto Comm. Vol., pp. 209-220). 

Takeo Sugihira: Dignága and Aristotle (in English, Fukui Daigaku Kyöikugakubu Kiyö, No. 25, 
1975, pp. 1-8). 


. 296, [Syllogism]: Anumäna, discussed hy Douglous Dunsmore Daye (Kashyap Comm. Vol. pp. 75- 


82). 
297, n. 4: Richard S. Y. Chi: A semantic study of propositions, east and west, PREW. 26, No. 
2, April 1976, pp. 211-223. 
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p. 298: 
p. 300, 


p. 300, 


p. 301, 


p. 302, 


p. 302, 


p. 302, 


p. 304, 


p. 304: 


p. 305, 


p. 305, 


Chhote Lal Tripathi: The Role of Apoha in Dignága's theory of knowledge, EW. vol.25, 1975, 
pp. 455-470, cf. p. 307, n. 59. 
n.9: N.D. Mironov: Dignäga’s Nyäyapravesa and Haribhadra’s Commentary on it. (Festsch- 
rift Garbe, S. 37-46.) 
n. 13: Studies in Buddhist logic were examined by Shóhó Takemura, Bukkyö Bunka Kenkyüsho 
Kiyo, No. 9, June 1970, pp. 14-34. 
Fragments of another commentary (KHATER) by Ji, were found in Tun-huang. 
(Sh6h6 Takemura, Bukkyögaku Kenkyü, Nos. 25-26, 1968, pp. 163-189). 
Some problems of Buddhist logic were discussed by Chinese and Japanese Buddhist priests of 
the past. (Shóshin Fukihara: Hanhiryöron no Kenkyd CRI ODS A study on a work by 
Yiian-hsiao ERE), Kyöto: Kiichirö Kanda, 1967. 
Hetuvidyä studies by Hokan (sZ#8 1812-1881) were studied by Shöhö Takemura, Ryukoku 
Daigaku Ronshi, No. 394, pp. 30-52. 
Works by Kairei Kishigami (1839-1885) as a scholar of Indian logic are discussed by Kyöshun 
Téd6, J6d5 Shügaku Kenkyü, No. 4, 1969, 249-294. 
n.1: Dharmakirti's philosophy was discussed (Kanakura: JBB. pp. 47-82). 
Nagin J. Shah: Akalanka’s Criticism of Dharmakirti's Philosophy. A Study. Ahmedabad: L. D. 
Institute of Indology, 1967. Reviewed by Hajime Nakamura, JOI. vol. XXII, No. 3, March 
1973, pp. 417-21. 
Yuichi Kajiyama: Three kinds of affirmation and two kinds of negation in Buddhist philosophy. 
(WZKS. Band XVII, 1973, S. 161-175.) 
n.4: Satkari Mookerjee: The Buddhist Philosophy of Universal Flux. Reprint: Delhi: Motilal 
Banarsidass, 1975. 
n. 6: Vinitadeva’s Nydyabindu-tikd. Sanskrit original reconstructed from the extant Tibetan 
version, with English translation and annotations by Mrinalkanti Gangopadhyaya. Calcutta: 
Indian Studies Past and Present, 1971. 
n.11: The Pramänavärttikam of Dharmakirti. The First Chapter with the Autocommentary. 
Ed. by Raniero Gnoli. Serie Orientale Roma XXIII. Roma: IsMEO. 1960. Reviewed by J. 
F. Staal, JAOS. vol. 84, 1964, pp. 91-92. 
Sadvitiyaprayoga (Pramänavärttika 4.28-41, an argumentation by Cärvakas) was translated into 
Japanese and examined by Shigeaki Watanabe (Mikkyögaku, Nos. 13 and 14, Oct. 1977, pp. 
194—209). 


l.7: Dharmakirti's Pramdnavarttika-kdrika [2-3-4] should be connected with (3) Devendra- 
buddhi's Tika with a vertical line as follows: (c. 650) 
[2-3-4] 
(c. 655)———--(3) Devendra 


Säkyamati’s 

The definition of pramäna in Prajhäkaragupta’s Pramänavärtiikälamkära was examined by 
Shigeaki Watanabe (Naritasan Bukkyó Kenkyüsho Kiyö, No. 1, March 1976, pp. 367-400). 
[direct perception]: C. L. Tripathi: The role of‘“Yogic Perception” in the Buddhist Thought. 
Chattopadhyay Fel. Vol. pp. 701-708. (The author discusses yogi-pratycksa as is set forth in the 
works of Buddhist logicians.) 
n. 32: Ernst Steinkellner: Dharmakirti’s Pramänaviniscayah. Zweites Kapitel: Svärthanumänam. 
Teil. 1, Tibetischer Text und Sanskrittexte. Österreichische Akademie der Wissenschaften, 
Philologisch-historische Klasse, Sitzungsberichte, 287, 1973. 
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p. 306: Dharmakirti made deviation from Dignäga on pratyaksäbhäsa. (Alex Wayman, ABhORI. 
1977-78, pp. 387-396.) 
The theory of Svasamvedana was discussed by Shóryü Katsura, Nanto Bukkyo. 
The author of the Buddhaparinirvänastotra is said to be Dharmakirti. The Tibetan version was 
edited and translated into German. (WZKS. Band XVII, 1973, S. 43-48.) 

p. 306, n. 44: Ernst Steinkellner: On the Interpretation of the Svabhävahetuh, WZKS. Band XVIII, 
1974, S. 117-129. 

p. 307, n. 47: parärthänumäna, discussed by Shóhó Takemura, Bukkyögaku Kenkyü, No. 21, Oct. 1964, 


pp. 23-40. 
p. 307, n. 59: Apoha was refuted by Uddyótakara (Masaaki Hattori, Jto- Tanaka Comm. Vol. pp. 117- 
131). 


Masaaki Hattori: The Sauträntika Background of the Apoha Theory (Guenther Commemoration 
Volume, Emeryville: Dharma Press, 1977, pp. 47-58). 

Apoha was discussed by Dhirendra Sharma, PREW. vol. XVIII, Nos. I and 2, Jan.-April, 
1968, 3-10; by Akihiko Akamatsu, IBK. vol. XXVIII, No. 1, Dec. 1979, pp. 43-50; by Shóryü 
Katsura (in English), ibid. pp. 16-20. 

p.309: Subhagupta (720-780) wrote the Isvarabhanga-karika, in which he refuted theism. (This 
Tibetan text was edited and translated into Japanese, by Shigeaki Watanabe, Tamaki Comm. 
Vol. pp. 579-593.) 

p. 309, n. 8: Ernst Steinkellner: Der Einleitungsvers von Dharmottaras Apohaprakaranam. (WZKS. 
Band XX, 1976, S. 123-124.) 

p. 310, n. 15: One of his twelve treatises is Sarvajfasiddhi. Fragments of this work were examined and 
translated into English. Ernst Steinkellner: Jfanamitra’s Sarvajfiasiddhih. (Berkeley Buddhist 
Studies Series, 1977.) 

p.311: The thought of Ratnäkarasänti was discussed by Takanori Umino (Hashimoto Comm. Vol. pp. 
235-246). 

p. 313, n. 1, 16: gaged: > MuE 

p. 313: With regard to the term ““Vajrayäna”, Prof. Y. Matsunaga wrote me in a letter that “Western 
scholars tend to apply the term Vajrayana to the later phase of Esoteric Buddhism, as Prof. 
Tucci does in his Tibetan Painted Scrolls, pt. I, although we are not quite sure of the first 
usage of the term Mantrayäna.” 

p.313, n. 1.: Yukei Matsunaga: Mikkyo Kyóten Seiritsu-shi Ron (lg S skr sh A History of compi- 
lation of Esoteric scriptures). Kyoto: Hözökan, Jan. 1980, 330--31 pp. 

Jitsudö Nagasawa (1910-1968): Yugagyd Shisö to Mikkyo no Kenkyü (9jgffmfT BAR k BELO DE 
Studies on Yogácára thought and Vajrayana). Daitó Shuppansha, 1978. This is a collection of 
all his essays. 

A. K. Coomaraswamy: Some Sources of Buddhist Iconography (B. C. Law Comm. Vol. I, pt. 1, 
pp. 469 f.) 

Masao Shizutani: Pala Jidai Bukkyó Himei Mokuroku (55 — 3 Wed X 280898 B £i A list of Buddhist 
inscriptions of the Pala period). Published by the author, 1970, 27 pp. 

p. 314, [Uddiyána]: Lokesh Chandra identifies Oddiyäna, the heart-land of Vajrayana, as KAfici 
in Tamil Nadu. (L. Chandra: Oddiydna: a New Interpretation. Delhi: International Academy 
of Indian Culture.) 

p. 314, [Dhànyakataka]: A.K. Coomaraswamy, Some Sources of Buddhist Iconography. (B.C. Law 
Comm. Vol. I, pt. I, pp. 469 f.) It is said traditionally that the Buddha conveyed the Kälacakra 
to King Sucandra at the Dhányakataka-Stüpa. This stüpa was located somewhere in the district 
of the mouth (lower outlet area) of the Ganges River. 

p. 314, n. 1: Herbert V. Guenther and Chögyam Trungpa: The Dawn of Tantra. Berkeley and Lon- 
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p. 


P. 


3 


ga iao diae rO dD 


P. 


P. 


p. 


don: Shambala. Reviewed by E. Dargyay, WZKS. Band XX, 1976, 193-194. 

314,n. 4: Alex Wayman: The Significance of Mantras, from the Veda down to Buddhist Tantric 
Practice, Indologica Taurinensia, Torino, 1977, pp. 483-497. 

315, n. 14: Vajrap4ni in the blue visage was believed to have the magical power of dispelling wild 
beasts, diseases and demons, and in China this belief was incorporated into Taoism. 
Yoshitoyo Yoshioka and Michel Soymié (ed.): Dökyö Kenkyü (HWZ Studies on Taoism), 
vol. 2, Tokyo: Shéshinsha, March 1967, 237-292. (A French résumée by Soymié is attached.) 


. 317, n. 34: Sitätapatra-dhärani, edited and discussed by Kanakura (IBB. pp. 175-193). 
.317,n. 38: A tentative attempt to show the chronological order of various dharamis was made by 


Shójun Hatsuzaki, JBK. vol. 16, No. 1, March 1968, 942 ff. 


. 317, n. 42, [Mahamayüri]: ed. by Shüyo Takubo, ICH 45 BH E ££ Sankibo, 1972. 
.317,n. 43: HER FR 
. 318, [Ceremonies]: The Four Salutations and the Four Supervisions ([u+L } Vu) were dis- 


cussed by Kanjin Horiuchi, Tto- Tanaka Comm. Vol. pp. 273-293. 


Sanskrit formulas in the Hr EEK REN, were examined by Yüshó Miyasaka, 
Ito- Tanaka Comm. Vol., pp. 3-21. 


. 318, 1.19: Subhäkarasimha — Subhakarasimha 
. 319, [Avalokite$vara]: Lokesh Chandra: Nilakaptha Lokesvara as the Buddhist Apotheosis of Hari-hara. 


Delhi: International Academy of Indian Culture, 1979: 
Cundi was discussed by Shiro Sakai, Ito- Tanaka Comm. Vol., pp. 221-272. 


. 319, n. 72: Tun-juang — Tun-huang, Karanda- — Karanda 

. 919, 1.9: mani — mani 

. 319, n. 73: On Mafijusrimilatantra, cf. JRAS. 1935, 299 ff. 

.320,n.80: 28 

. 321, n. 3: On the Mahävairocana-sütra, cf. Tsukinowa: Kenkyü, pp. 540-556; 616 ff. 
. 322, n. 3: Ryübundan — Ryübunkan 


. 323, n. 26: Tattvas in the Tattvasamgraha (STEHE) were discussed by Yujun Endo, Kajiyoshi 


Comm. Vol. pp. 13-23. 


The Sarvabuddhasamayoga Tantra may be relevant to the ninth -EU LESS E Jem 
of the HIJJA. Discussed by Ryösei Fukuda, Kajiyoshi Comm. Vol. pp. 25-39. 


. 324, n. 35, After 4 WJTHEE: R. Kanabayashi in the introduction to the Japanese ed. pp. 165 & 


204. This was translated by Ryüjë Kanabayashi in KIK. Mikkyöbu, vol. 1. 


. 829, n. 97: Srivajramandalälarıkära-mahätantraräja is closely related to the Prajfiápáramitá-naya-sütra. 


(Examined by Ryósei Fukuda, Téydgaku Kenkyü, No. 2, 1967, 49-56.) 


. 331, [Final Stage]: P. V. Bapat: Impress of Buddhism on Indian People, Chattopadhyay Fel. Vol. 


pp. 99-108. 
Buddhists as well as Jains were blamed as liers by Sambandhar (L. Renou and J. Filiozat: 
L'Inde Classique, vol. I, 901. Japanese translation by Chikyó Yamamoto, 4 v F^EX tjt, 
vol. II, Tokyo: Kinkasha, Nov. 1979, p. 70). 
Albert von le Coq und E. Waldschmidt: Die buddhistische Spätantike in Mittelasien. VII: Neue 
Bildwerke, YII. (Ergebnisse der Kgl. Preussischen Turfan-Expeditionen.) Graz:Druck- und 
Verlagsanstalt. 1975. Reviewed by A. von Gabain, JRAS. 1978, pp. 83-85. (The last volume 
of the great work which serves as key to the pre-Islamic culture of the Tarim basin.) 

331: The Acaryakriyasamuccaya of Jagaddarpana defines in eloquent terms the qualities of an äcärya. 
Discussed by N. S. Shukla (Pandeya: BS. pp. 126-136). 


332, n. 13: Wayman: Yoga of the Guhyasamäjatantra, reviewed by Nancy Schuster, PREW. vol. 
XXIX, No. 2, April 1979, p. 243-246. 


335: [goddess] Cundà is a popular but mysterious goddess. This name in India is found in 


p. 338, 


p. 339, 


p. 341: 
p. 341, 


p. 341, 


p. 341, 


p. 342: 


p. 342, 


p. 342, 


p. 342, 
p. 342, 
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different forms: Candä, Candrä, Cundrä, Cundrä. Whether she has something to do with 7# 
SEF should be investigated by scholars in the future. (Puspa Niyogi, EW. vol. 27, 1977, pp. 
299-308.) 

n. 88: The RERA RG is rather a work composed by Chinese. 

Shakumakaenron in connection with Master Kobo, discussed by Kóseki Yoshida, Kajiyoshi Comm. 
Vol. pp. 97-110. 

“The Exposition of Mahäyäna” (#R Bia} AFB) was lectured on by Seiry Nasu, Naritasan: Kiyé, 
No. 4, 1979, pp. 175-236. 

n. 103: It is said traditionally that the Buddha conveyed the Kälacakra to King Sucandra at 
the Dhänyakataka-Stüpa. This stüpa was located somewhere in the district of the mouth 
(lower outlet area) of the Ganges River. 

Klaus Hahlweg: Der Dhänyakataka-Stüpa, ZDMG. Band 115, 1965, S. 320-326. 

A. Zigmund Cebru: A Tun-Huang Version of the Ásrayaparávrtti, Adyar LB. XXV, 1961, 
pp. 40-48. 

[Nägärjunakonda]: There is an assumption that Sankara continued his victorious journey, 
came to Nägärjunakonda with a host of followers and destroyed the Buddhist monuments there. 
(Jan Yün-hua, Journal of Indian History, vol. XLVIII, part II, August, 1970, 415-426.) 

n. 126: Yun-hua Jan: A Ninth-Century Chinese Classification of Indian Mahäyäna (Kashyap 
Comm. Vol. pp. 171-182). 

C. V. Kher: Buddhism and the non-philosophical Literature (Kashyap Comm. Vol. pp. 207-216). 
n. 131: Muktinath area of Nepal, discussed by Alexander W. Macdonald (Kashyap Comm. Vol. 
pp. 243-253). 

Ernst and Rose Waldschmidt: Nepal. Art Treasures from the Himalayas. Translated by David 
Wilson. London: Elek Books, 1969. (Reviewed by Philip Denwood, JRAS. 1970, No. 2, 227- 
229.) 

Jean Naudou: Les Bouddhistes Kafmiriens au Moyen Age. (Annales du Musée Guimet, Biblio- 
théque d'études, LXVIII, Paris, Presses Universitaires de France, 1968.) Reviewed by G. 
Tucci, EW. vol. 24, pp. 222-223. 

[Nepal]: N. R. Banerjee: Some Thoughts on the Development of Buddhist Art in Nepal. 
EW. vol. 22, 1972, pp. 63-78. 

D. R. Regmi: Medieval Nepal, Pt. I, (Early Medieval Period 750-1530 A.D.) Firma K. L. 
Mukhopadhyäy, Calcutta, 1965. 

D. R. Regmi: Medieval Nepal, A History of the Three Kingdoms 1520 A.D. to 1768 A.D. Firma K. 
L. Mukhopadhyay, Calcutta, 1966. 

D. R. Regmi: Modern Nepal, Rise and Growth in the Eighteenth Century, Firma K. L. Mukhopad- 
hyay, Calcutta, 1961. 

n. 136: Alake Chattopadhyaya: Atifa and Tibet, Dipankara Srijfiana in Relation to the History and 
Religion of Tibet, with Tibetan Sources, transl. under Prof. Lama Chimpa. Calcutta, Indian 
Studies, 1967. Reviewed by G. Tucci, EW. vol. 19, 1969, p. 269. 

In Nepal there exist some Päräjikä texts, such as Saddharmapardjika, Tärä-Päräjikä, Lokesuara- 
Parajika, Mafijusri-Párájika and Vajrasattva-Parajika. These texts are Buddhist adaptations of 
Brahmanical texts on Dharmaé$àstra dealing with Samskäras or Präyascittas or Vratas. (P. V. 
Bapat, ABORI Jub. Vol. pp. 455—457.) 

n. 139: Nooykaas — Hooykaas 

[Siberia]: Lokesh Chandra: The Buddhist Temples of Eastern Siberia. Umesha Mishra Comm. 
Vol. pp. 629-636. 


Abbreviations and Periodicals 


AAntH Acta Antiqua Academiae Scientiarum Hungaricae, Budapest. 
AAWG Abhandlungen der Akademie der Wissenschaften in Göttingen, Philologisch-Historische 
Klasse. Published by Vandenhoeck und Ruprecht, in Göttingen. 

ABA Abhandlungen der Berliner Akademie der Wissenschaften, Philol.-hist. Klasse. 

ABayA Abhandlungen der Bayerischen Akademie der Wissenschaften, Phil. Klasse. 

ABORI Annals of the Bhandarkar Oriental Research Institute. 

ABORI Jub. Vol. Annals of the Bhandarkar Oriental Research Institute, Diamond Jubilee Volume, 

1978. 

ACIO Actes du XVIII Congrés International des Orientalistes. 

ActaOr. Acta Orientalia, Leiden. 

Adyar Jub. Vol. The Adyar Library Bulletin, Jubilee Volume. Vol. XXV, parts 1-4, 1961. 

AdyarLB Adyar Library Bulletin. Published by the Adyar Library and Research Centre, 
Adyar, Madras-2C, India. 

Adyar LS Adyar Library Series. 

AGGW Abhandlungen der königl. Gesellschaft der Wissenschaften zu Göttingen, Philol.-histor. Klasse. 

AGph Paul Deussen: Allgemeine Geschichte der Philosophie. 1, 1-3, Leipzig: Brockhaus, 
1894 f. 

AKM Abhandlungen für die Kunde des Morgenlandes, herausg. von der Deutschen Morgen- 
ländischen Gesellschaft, Leipzig. 

AMG Annales du Musée Guimet, Paris. 

AN  Afiguttara- Nikäya. 

Masaharu Anesaki. Masaharu Anesaki: Katam Karaniyam. Lectures, Essays and Studies, 
Tokyo, the Herald Press, 1934. 

Anm. Anmerkung. 

AnSS  Ánandàáírama Sanskrit Series, Poona. 

AO Archiv Orientälni ( Journal of the Czechoslovak Oriental Institute, Praha). 

AOS American Oriental Series, New Haven, The American Oriental Society. 

AR Archiv für Religionsgeschichte. 

Asiatica Festschrift Weller. 

As.St. Asiatische Studien. Zeitschrift der Schweizerischen Gesellschaft für Asienkunde. 
Etudes Asiatiques. Revue de la Société d'Etudes Asiatiques. 

ASB  Asiatic Society of Bengal. 

ASGW Abhandlungen der Philol.-histor. Klasse der Künigl. Sächs. Gesellschaft der Wissenschaften. 

Aufl. Auflage. 

AUS Allahabad University Studies, Allahabad. 

Bagchi Prabodh Chandra Bagchi: Le Canon Bouddhique en Chine. Les Traducteurs et les 
Traductions. Tome I & II, 1927 & 1938, Paris. 

BASR Bulletin de P Académie des Sciences de Russie, Pétersbourg. 
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BB Bibliographie Bouddhique, Paris. 

Bd.. Band. 

Belvalkar Fel. Vol. Felicitation Volume Presented to Professor Sripad Krishna Belvalkar. Edited by 
A.S. Altekar etc., Banaras, Motilal Banarsidass, 1957. 

BEFEO Bulletin de l Ecole Françoise d? Extréme Orient, Hanoi. 

BenSS  Benares Sanskrit Series, Poona. 

BGK Bukkyögaku Kenkyü (1A), Ryükoku University. 

Bhandarkar Vol. D. R. Bhandarkar Volume. Edited by Bimala Churn Law, Calcutta, Indian 
Research Institute, 1940. 

Bharatiya Vidya | Bháratiya Vidya, Bombay, Bhäratiya-Vidyä-Bhavan. 

Bibl. Buddh. Bibliotheca Buddhica, Leningrad. 

Bibl. Ind. Bibliotheca Indica, Calcutta, Asiatic Society of Bengal. 

Bijutsu Kenkyü Bijutsu Kenkyü (XW The Journal of Art Studies). Published by Yoshi- 
kawa Köbunkan, Tokyo. 

BITCM Bulletin of the Institute of Traditional Cultures, Madras, University of Madras. 

BK .Bukkyo Kenkyü (LER RS, KRHKE T). 

Bombay Commem. Vol., The Sardhatatatabdi Commemoration Volume, The Asiatic Society of 
Bombay, 1957. 

BRamMIC Bulletin of the Ramakrishna Mission Institute of Culture. 

Brown Commem. Vol. Indological Studies in Honor of W. Norman Brown. Edited by Ernest 
Bender, American Oriental Series, Vol. 47, New Haven, American Oriental Society, 
1962. 

BSGW Berichte über die Verhandlungen der Königl. Sächsischen Gesellschaft der Wissenschaften zu 
Leipzig, Philol.-histor. Klasse. 

BSOAS Bulletin of the School of Oriental and. African Studies, University of London. 

BSOS Bulletin of the School of Oriental Studies, London Institution. 

BSS, Bombay SS Bombay Sanskrit Series, Government Central Press, Bombay. 

BST Buddhist Sanskrit Texts. Published by the Mithila Institute of Post-graduate Studies 
and Research in Sanskrit Learning, Darbhanga. 

Buddhist Seminar Bukkyögaku Semind (4.383 š +— Buddhist Seminar). Published by the 
Society of Buddhist Studies, Otani University, Kyoto. 

Bukkyö Daigaku G. Bukkyö Daigaku Gakuhé (LKF), Kyoto (up to 1956, No. 32). 

Bukkyö Daigaku K. Bukkyö Daigaku Kenkya Kiys (LAKWA Journal of Bukkyö Uni- 
versity). Published by Bukkyö University, Kyoto (since 1957). 

Buttan Buttan Nisen-gohyakunen Kinen Gakukai (The Association of Scholars for the 
Commemoration of the 2500th Anniversary of the Birth of Buddha). Bukkyögaku 
no Shomondai (LÆ TEEF RSFS, “(LEE ORM RB, Problems of Buddhist 
Studies), Tokyo, Iwanami, 1935. 6 +6 +1086 pp. 

B.V. Bháratiya Vidya (Bombay, Bharatiya Vidyä Bhavan). 

Chattopadhyaya Fel. Vol. Journal of the Ganganatha Jha Kendriya Sanskrit Vidyapeetha, vol. 
XXVII, parts 3-4, July-Oct. 1971 and XXVIII, Jan-April 1972. Kshetresa Chandra 
Chattopadhyaya Felicitation Volume. 

ChG Chizan Gakuhé (7 102638). 

C.H.I. The Cambridge History of India, vol. 1, Ancient India. Ed. by E.J. Rapson, Cambridge 
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1922. 

Chikuma: Butten I. Butten ({484 Buddhist scriptures), Sekai Koten Bungaku Zensha (HHA 
RASH Collected works of classical literature of the world). Vol. 6, Tokyo, 
Chikuma Shobó, May 1966. Edited by Hajime Nakamura, 446 pp. 

Chikuma: Butten II. Ibid., Vol. 7, July 1965, 432 pp. 

ChowkhSS Chowkhambhä Sanskrit Series, Chowkhambä Sanskrit Series Office Benares. 

Columbia Univ. IIS. Columbia University Indo-Iranian Series. 

Comm. commentary. 

Commem. Wogihara Journal of the Taisho University. Vols. VI-VII, in commemoration of 
the Sixtieth Birthday of Professor Unrai Wogihara, Sugamo, Tokyo, The Taisho 
University, 1930. Part II. 

CR Calcutta Review. 

CRAI Comptes-Rendus de l'Académie des Inscriptions et Belles-Lettres. 

Dasg. I(-V) S. Dasgupta: A History of Indian Philosophy. Vol. I (CV), Cambridge Univer- 
sity Press, 1922 f. 

Datta Commem. Vol. World Perspectives in Philosophy, Religion and Culture. Essays Presented to 
Professor Dhirendra Mohan Datta. Edited by Ram Jee Singh, Patna, The Bihar Dar- 
shan Parishad, 1968. 

S.K. De Memorial Volume. Ed. by R.C. Hazra and S.C. Banerji. Calcutta, Firma K.L. 

Mukhopadhyay, 1972. 

DLZ Deutsche Literatur zeitung. 

DN Digha-Nikäya. 

East-West Center Review East-West Center Review, Honolulu, East-West Center. 

EB The Eastern Buddhist, Kyoto, Japan. 

Ep. Ind. Epigraphia Indica, Government of India, Calcutta. 

ERE Encyclopaedia of Religion and Ethics. Edited by James Hastings, Edinburgh, T. and 
T. Clark, 1908. 

Festschrift Ruben: Neue Indienkunde. New Indology. Festschrift Walter Ruben zum 70. 

Geburtstag, Berlin, Akademte-Verlag, 1970. 

Festschrift Schubring Beiträge zur indischen Philologie und Altertumskunde. Walther Schubring 
zum 70. Geburtstag dargebracht von deutschen Indologen, Hamburg, Cram, de Gruyter 
1951. 

Ess. Essays. 

Essays EW. Phil. Essays in East-West Philosophy. An Attempt at World Philosophical Syn- 
thesis. Edited by Charles A. Moore, Honolulu, Hawaii U.P., 1951. 

Etani Comm. Vol. Etani Sensei Koki Kinen Jödokyö no Shisö to Bunka. — Eck sh fs min X 
DRL XE Thought and Culture of Pure Land Buddhism, in Honor of Prof. 
Etani at his 70th Birthday. 

E Tr. English translation. 

Etudes Ved. d et Pan. L. Renou: Etudes védigues et pänineens, Paris. 

EW East and West, Roma, Instituto Intaliano per il Medio ed Estremo Oriente. 

Ex: Ex Erani. 


Farquhar J. N. Farquhar: An Outline of the Religious Literature of India, Oxford U.P., 1920. 
Fasc. Fascicule. 
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Festgabe Garbe Aus Indiens Kultur. Festgabe für Richard von Garbe, Erlangen, Verlag von Palm 
und Enke, 1927. 

Festgabe Jacobi Beiträge zur Literaturwissenschaft und Geistesgeschichte Indiens. Festgabe Hermann 
Jacobi zum 75. Geburstag, Bonn, 1926. 

Festgabe Lommel Festgabe für Herman Lommel zur Vollendung seines 75. Lebensjahres am 7. Juli 
1960 von Freunden, Kollegen und Schülern gewidmet. | Herausgegeben von Bernfried 
Scherath, Wiesbaden: Otto Harrassowitz, 1960. 

Festgabe Waldschmidt. Ernst Waldschmidt: Von Ceylon bis Turfan. Schriften zur Geschichte, 
Literatur, Religion und Kunst des indischen Kulturraumes. Festgabe zum 70. Geburtstag 
am 15. Juli 1967. Göttingen: Vandenhoeck und Ruprecht, 1967. Reviewed by 

J. W. de Jong, IT J. vol. XIII, No. 1, 1971, 63-64. 

Festschrift Frauwallner Beiträge zur Geistesgeschichte Indiens. Festschrift für Erich Frauwallner. 
WZKSO. XII-XIII (1968-1969), 1968. 

Festschrift Kirfel Studia Indologica. Festschrift für Willibald Kirfel. Herausgegeben von Otto 
Spies, Selbstverlag des Orientalischen Seminars der Universität Bonn, 1955. 

Festschrift Liebenthal Sino-Indian Studies (HERRA). Vol. V, part 3 and 4, Liebenthal Festschrift. 
Edited by Kshitis Roy, Santiniketan, Visvabharati, 1957. (Reviewed by L. Lan- 
ciotto, EW. Vol. 8, 1958, 399-400.) 

Festschrift Mensching. Religion und Religionen. Festschrift für Gustav Mensching zu seinem 65. 
Geburistag. Bonn, Ludwig Röhrscheid Verlag, 1967. 

Festschrift Nobel Jfäanamuktäväli. Commemoration Volume in Honour of Johannes Nobel. On 
the Occasion of his 70th Birthday Offered by Pupils and Colleagues. Edited by Claus 
Vogel, New Delhi 1959, International Academy of Indian Culture. 

Festschrift Schubring Beiträge zur indischen Philologie und Altertumskunde. Walther Schubring zum 
70. Geburstag dargebracht von deutschen Indologen, Hamburg, Cram, de Gruyter 1951. 

Festschrift Weller Asiatica. Festschrift Friedrich Weller zum 65. Geburtstag, Leipzig, 1954. 
Reviewed by D. Friedman, BSOAS. vol. XXII, 1959, part I, 157-161. 

Festschrift Winternitz Festschrift für Moriz Winternitz, Otto Stein und Wilhelm Gampert 
(hrsg.), Leipzig, O. Harrassowitz, 1933. 

Fukui Commem. Vol. Fukui Hakase Shöju Kinen Töyö Bunka Ronsó (HELARAN 
ikia Oriental Culture. A Collection of Articles in Honour of Dr. Fukui at 
his 60th Birthday), Tokyo, Waseda University Press, Dec. 1969. 

Frauw. Erich Frauwallner: Geschichte der indischen Philosophie, Salzburg, Otto Müller 
Verlag, 1953, 1956. 

G.B. Gendai Bukkyë (UL, Tokyo). 

GGA Göttinger Gelehrte Anzeigen. 

GIA Grundriss der Indo-Arischen Philologie und Altertumskunde. 

GOS  Gaekwad's Oriental Series, Baroda. 

GSAI Giornale della Societa Asiatica Italiana. 

Hana Samazama. 16 & XX (in honor of Rev. Mumon, Yamada), ed. by Shózan Yana- 
gita and Takeshi Umehara, Shunjüsha, Sept. 1972. 

T. Haneda Haneda Hakase Shigaku Ronbunshü (HMH žia A Collection of Prof. 
Haneda's Essays on History). Vol. I. (History). This is a collection of 33 essays 
on Oriental history by the late Prof. T. Haneda. Vol. II consists of essays on 
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language and religion. Published by The Society for the Studies on Oriental 
History (HŽ EWES), Faculty of Letters, University of Kyoto. 

Hashimoto Comm. Vol. Bukkyö Kenkyü Ronshà (KARTEN FEREFT SE TLE 

Wlas Studies in Buddhism in honor of Hokei Hashimoto, Osaka, Seibundd, Nov. 
1975.) 

Hayashiya: Bukkyö etc. Tomojir6 Hayashiya: Bukkyö oyobi Bukkyöshi no Kenkyü (4350s L 
duo Studies on Buddhism and its history), Tokyo, Kikuya Shoten, Nov. 
1948. 8--758 pp. 

HIL M. Winternitz: History of Indian Literature, Calcutta, University of Calcutta, 1927 f. 

Hikata Commem. Vol. Hikata Hakase Koki Kinen Ronbunshi (FRRMLERTERIH Essays 
in Commemoration on the Seventieth Birthday of Dr. Ryüshö Hikata), The Depart- 
ment of the History of Indian Philosophy, University of Kyüshü, Fukuoka, June 
1964. 

HIPh. S. Radhakrishnan: History of Indian Philosophy, 2 vols. 

Akira Hirakawa:  Ritsuzü Ritsuzö no Kenkyü ((2IROWZ Studies on the Vinayapilaka), 
Tokyo, Sankibó, 1960. 4+12+791+41-+26 pp. 

Hirakawa Comm. Vol. Hirakawa Akira Hakase Kanreki Kinen Ronshü. Bukkyö ni Okeru Hö no 
Kenkyü (FENERLER RARE. (Bic Ki SRO Studies on Dharma, in 
honor of Prof. A. Hirakawa on his 60th Birthday), Tokyo, Shunjüsha, 1975. 

Hiroshima Bungakubu Kiyö Hiroshima Daigaku Bungakubu Kiyó (JEFE XESCENWOS Pro- 
ceedings of the Faculty of Letters, University of Hiroshima). 

HAS Harvard Journal of Asiatic Studies. 

Hokkaidó Bungaku Kiyó  Hokkaidó Daigaku Bungakubu Kiyo (AYR KF XF). 

HOS Harvard Oriental Series, Cambridge, Mass.: Harvard U.P., various dates, as noted. 

HPhEW History of Philosophy Eastern and Western. 2 Vols, London, G. Allen and Unwin 
1952, 53. Edited by S. Radhakrishnan and others. 

IA Indian Antiquary. 

IBK Indogaku . Bukkydgaku Kenkyü (MEFILAFHR Journal of Indian and Buddhist 
Studies). Edited by the Japanese Association of Indian and Buddhist Studies, 
Tokyo, Department of Indian Philosophy, University of Tokyo. 

IC Louis Renou et Jean Filliozat: L'Inde Classique. Tome I & II, Paris, 1947 & 1953. 

IHQ Th Indian Historical Quarterly. Edited by Narendranath Law, Calcutta. 

Il] Indo-Iranian Journal. 

IIM Indo-Iranian Monographs, Hague, Moutons. 

IndCWTC. India’s Contribution to World Thought and Culture. Edited by Lokesh Chandra 
and others. Madras, Vivekananda Rock Memorial Committee, 1970. 

Indica Commem. Vol. Indica. The Indian Historical Research Institute Silver Jubilee Commemora- 
tion Volume, Bombay, St. Xavier's College, 1953. 

Indo Bunka Indo Bunka (FüEEXE Indian Culture), Tokyo, Japan-India Society. Since 
1958. 

Ind. Ant. Indian Antiquary, Bombay and London. 

Ind. Stud. Indische Studien. Herausgegeben von A. Weber. 

IPC Indian Philosophical Congress. 

IPh Indian Philosophy. 
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IPhC Indian Philosophy and Culture, Vaishnava Research Institute, Vrindaban. 

IPhCong Proceedings of the Indian Philosophical Congress. 

Ishihama Commem. Vol. Ishihama Sensei Koki Kinen Töyögaku Ronsë (AREER RICORES 
falé Oriental Studies in Honour of Dr. Juntaro Ishihama at his 70th birthday), 
Nov. 1958. 

IsMEO Instituto Italiano per 11 Medio ed Estremo Oriente, Roma. 

ITK Hakuju Ui: Indo Tetsugaku Kenkyü, 12 vols. 

Ito-Tanaka Comm. Vol. Bukkyögaku Ronbunshü (BSUKALASHAS, PRR: AHA 

maA, (EUER) Tó6hëó Shuppan, Nov. 1979. 

Iwai Commem. Vol. Iwai Hakase Koki Kinen Tenseki Ronshü (EHWLENT HERR 
Collected Philological Essays in Commemoratiof of the 70th Birthday of Dr. Hiro- 
sato Iwai), Tokyo, Töyö Bunko (Oriental Library), June 1963. 

JA Journal Ásiatique, Paris. 

JAAR. Journal of the American Academy of Religion. 

Jacobi Kleine Schriften Hermann Jacobi Kleine Schriften. Herausgegeben von Bernhard Kólver. 
Wiesbaden, Franz Steiner Verlag GMBH, 1970. 2 Teile. (Glasenapp-Stiftung 
Band 4.) 

JAOS journai of the American Oriental Society, New Haven. 

JASB Journal of the Asiatic Society of Bengal, Calcutta. 

JBBRAS Journal of the Bombay Branch of the Royal Asiatic Society, Bombay. 

JBORS Journal of the Bihar and Orissa Research Society, Poona. 

JBTS Journal of the Buddhist Text Society, Calcutta. 

JDL Journal of the Department of Letters, University of Calcutta. 

Jha Commem. Vol. Jhä Commemoration Volume. Essays on Oriental Subjects. - Presented to 
Vidyäsägara.Mahämahopädhyäya Pandita Gangänätha Jha on his Completing the 
60th Year on 25th September, 1932 by His Pupils, Friends and Admirers, Poona, 
Oriental Book Agency, 1937. 

JJhaRI The Journal of the Ganganatha Jha Research Institute, Allahabad. Since Nov. 1943 on. 

JMJG Jfänapitha Mirtidevi Jaina Granthamälä: Sanskrit Grantha. Published by Bhä- 
ratiya Jfüánapitna, Kashi. 

JORM Journal of Oriental Research Madras. 

Journal of Or. Res., Madras Journal of Oriental. Research Madras, Madras. 

Journal of the History of Ideas Journal of the History of Ideas, Philadelphia, Temple University. 

JOI Journal of the Oriental Institute, Baroda, The Oriental Institute. 

JPTS Journal of the Pali Text Society, London. 

JRAS Journal of the Royal Asiatic Society of Great Britain and Ireland, London. 

Jugi: Rel. Pluralism. Edward J. Jurji (ed.): Religious Pluralism and World Community. Inter- 
faith and Intercultural Communication. Leiden, E. J. Brill, 1969. 

K. Raja Vol. Dr. C. Kunhan Raja Presentation Volume. A Volume of Indological Studies. 
Published by the Adyar Library for the Dr. C. Kunhan Raja Presentation Volume 
Committee, Madras, 1946. 

Kajiyoshi Comm. Vol. Bukkyö to Tetsugaku. Kajiyoshi Kàun Hakase Koki Kinen Ronbunshi 
(AX Las, KIELER Buddhism and Philosophy. Essays in 
honor of Dr. Köun Kajiyoshi on his 70th birthday). Chtzan Gakuhé, Nos. 23 and 24, 
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1974. 

Kanakura Commem. Vol. Kanakura Hakase Kokikinen Indogaku Bukkyögaku Ronshü (ARMEE 
PRIUS EN RES 1/ 9250 Essays in Indology and Buddhology in honor of Dr. 
Yenshó Kanakura), Kyoto, Heirakuji Shoten, Oct. 1966. 

Kanakura IBB. Yenshö Kanakura: Indo Tetsugaku Bukkyögaku Kenkyü [I], Bukkyögakuhen 
(4 v FEHLER [I] (Bee. Studies on Indian Philosophy and Buddhism, 
vol I). Shunjüsha, June 1973. 

Kane Vol. A Volume of Studies in Indology Presented to Prof. P. V. Kane, M. A., LL. M. on his 61st 
Birthday, 7th May 1941. Edited by S. M. Katre and P. K. Gode, Poona, Oriental 
Book Agency, 1941. 

Kashi SS The Kashi Sanskrit Series (Haridäs Sanskrit Granthamälä). Published by the 
Chowkhamba Sanskrit Office, Benares. 

Kashyap Comm. Vol. Studies in Pali and Buddhism (A homage volume to the memory of 
Bhikkhu Jagadish Kashyap), edited by A.K. Narain, Delhi, B.R. Publishing Cor- 
poration, 1979. 

S. Katsumata: Shinshiki-setsu etc. Shunkyó Katsumata: Bukkyö ni okeru Shinshiki-setsu no 
Kenky (Lw 3513 2 Do ERES Oo SIZE A Study of the Citta-vijnana Thought in Bud- 
dhism), Tokyo, Sankibó, March 1961. 3+16+4818-+35 pp. 

Kaviräj Commem. Vol. Kaviräj Abhinandana Grantha, Lucknow, Akhila Bhartiya Samskrta 
Parisad, 1967. 

KDK  Kokuyaku Daizó-kyó, Tokyo, Kokumin Bunko Kankókai, 1917. 

Keid Ronshü Gogaku Ronsó (FBF 883€ Linguistic Studies). Published by the Institute of Lan- 
guages, Keiö University, Tokyo, 1948. 81 pp. 

KIK Kokuyaku Issaiky6. Tokyo, Daitó Shuppansha, 150 vols. Completed in 1978. 

Kikan Shükyó Kenkyü —SK, Shükyö Kenkyü. 

Taiken Kimura: Daijö etc. Daiji Bukkyo. Shisö-ron (KARL ER Studies in Mahäyäna 
Thought), Tokyo, Meiji Shoin, 1944. 

Taiken Kimura: Shójó etc. Shöjö Bukkyé Shisó-ron FLEE ia The Thought of Hinayäna), 
Tokyo, Meiji Shoin, 1937. 4--16--653-F52 pp. 

Kodaigaku Kodaigaku (Hf Palaeologia), Kodaigaku Kenkyüsho, Osaka. 

Kogetsu Kogetsu Zenshi (A 44 Collected Works of K. Watanabe) vol. I. Tokyo, Daitó 
Shuppansha, 1933. 2+6-+754 pp. 

Kökogaku Zasshi Kökogaku Zasshi (25 ERR Journal of Archaeology), Tokyo. 

Komazawa Kiyó Komazawa Daigaku Bukkybgakubu Kenkyü Kiyd (BSUCASEQ CERTO 
Proceedings of the Faculty of Buddhist Studies, Komazawa University), Tokyo. 

Konishi, Kitabatake, Maeda Commem. Vol. Töyögaku Ronss (HÆF Memorial Volume in 
Honor of Prof. Konishi, Kitabatake, Maeda), Kyoto, Bukkyö University, 1952. 

Kosambi Commemoration Volume. Science and Human Progress. Essays in honour of late Prof. 
D.D. Kosambi, Scientist, Indologist and Humanist. Bombay, Popular Prakashan, 
1974. 

KSS Käsi Sanskrit Series, Benares, Chowkhamba Sanskrit Series Office. 

Kuiper Commem. Vol. Pratidänam. Indian, Iranian and Indo-European Studies. Presented to 
Franciscus Bernardus Jacobus Kuiper on his 60th Birthday, Hague, Moutons, 
1968. 
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Kunhan Raja Vol. Dr. J. Kunhan Raja Presentation Volume. A Volume of Indological Studies, 
Madras, Adyar Library, 1946. 

Kyöiku Kagaku Kyéiku Kagaku (AF). Published by Faculty of Education (# 228), 
University of Niigata. 

Kybikugaku Kenkyü Kybikugaku Kenkyü (EFW). Published by Kaneko Shobó, Tokyo. 

Kyoto Inst. Commem. Vol. Kyéto Daigaku Jinbun Kagaku Kenkyüsho Söritsu Nijügoshünen Kinen 
Ronbunshü (SB E A CRUEBIZEPEÉBISE— FRE FR SI Collected Essays in 
Commemoration of the 25th Anniversary), Nov. 1954, Kyoto. 

Kyoto Univ. Commem. Vol. Kyoto Daigaku Bungakubu Gojusshünen Kinen Ronshü (Missellanea 
Kiotiensia. FKBAFIFHAFÄAFR SM Essays in Celebration of the Semi- 
centennial of the Faculty of Letters of Kyoto University). 

Kyüshü Univ. Commem. Vol. Kyüshü Teikoku Daigaku Hóbungakubu Jusshünen Kinen Tetsugaku 
Shigaku Bungaku Ronshü (ANFERFRERFHTÄ FRISCH PSK SRE Collected 
Essays on Philosophy, History and Literature in Commemoration of the Tenth 
Anniversary), Tokyo, Iwanami, Nov. 1937. 

Lalou Comm. Vol. Etudes Tibétaines Dédiées à la Mémoire de Marcelle Lalou. Paris, Adrien 
Maisonneuve, 1971. 

Lanman Studies Indian Studies in Honor of Charles Rockwell Lanman, Harvard University Press, 
Cambridge, Mass., 1929. 

Levi Memorial Sylvain Levi Memorial, Paris, 1937. 

Lüders: Phil. Ind. Philologica Indica, Ausgewählte kleine Schriften von Heinrich Lüders. Festgabe 
zum siebzigsten Geburstage am 25. Juni 1939, dargebracht von Kollegen, Freunden und 
Schülern, Góttingen, Vandenhoeck und Ruprecht, 1940. 

Matsumoto Bunzaburo: Butten. Butten no Kenkyü ((KAMDHFZE Studies on Buddhist Litera- 
ture), 1914, 2nd ed., 1924, Tokyo, Heigo Shuppansha, 6--2--374 pp. 
Matsumoto Bunzaburó: Hihyö. Buiten Hihyö-ron (LASER Higher criticism on Buddhist 

literature), Kyoto, Kóbundo, 1927, 6-+484 pp. 

Matsunami Coll. Ess. Matsunami Kyöju Ronbunshü, Bukkyö ni okeru Shin to Gyë (Kil «ER ROC AR + 
(Aii 3807 518 k ff Collected Essays of Professor Matsunami. Faith and practice 
in Buddhism), Kyoto, Hirakuji Shoten, April 1967. 

MBh Mahabharata. 

MCB  Melanges Chinois et Bouddhiques. Publiés par l'Institut Belge des Hautes Etudes Chi- 
noises, Bruxelles. 

Mie Nenpü Mie Kenritsu Daigaku Kenkyü Nenpó. (=[B RAKE tE 38). 

MIKiot. Miscellanes Indologica Kiotiensia, Indogaku Shironsh (4 + F2e94038). Ed. by the 
Society for Indic and Buddhist Studies (Indo-Bukkyó-Gakkai, Kyoto, Faculty of 
Letters, Kyoto University). 

MB, Mikkyó Bunka The Mikkyé Bunka (BOC{t The Quarterly Reports on Esoteric Buddhism). 
Edited by the Mikkyó Gakkai (the Esoteric Buddhist Society, Kóyasan University, 
Kéyasan, Wakayama-ken). 

Mikkyögaku Mikkyöshi Ronbunshü Mikkyögaku Mikkyöshi Ronbunshü (HEF WPA 3:--4F 0/8: 
FBP BD Wa Ce Collected Essays in Esoteric Buddhism and its history in 
commemoration of the 1050th anniversary of the founding of Köyasan), alias 
Studies of Esoteric Buddhism and Tantrism, edited by Kóyasan University, 1965. 
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MIOF Mitteilungen des Instituts fiir Orientforschung. Akademie-Verlag, Berlin. 

Mishra Commem. Vol. Umesha Mishra Commemoration Volume. Allahabad, Ganganatha Jha 
Research Institute, 1970. 

Miyamoto Commem. Vol. Indogaku Bukkyögaku Ronsha (Rp ENSOXHB Be uERIRE SE UU 
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Sanseidó, 1954. 

Miyamoto Shóson: Chüdó ete. Chüdoshiso oyobi sono Hattatsu (B SABE U OBR The 
Thought of the Middle Way and its Development), Kyoto, Hözökan, 1944. 12+ 
30 4-932 +-67 pp. 

Miyamoto Shósón: Daijö. Datjö to Shojo (KRÈ k JS Mahayana and Hinayäna), Yaku- 
mo Shoten, 1944. 43+743-+58 pp. | 

Miyamoto Shóson: Daijö Seiritsushi Daijö Bukkyó no Seiritsushiteki Kenkyü (SAIS pr. 
WB Historical studies upon Mahayana Buddhism), Tokyo, Sanseidö, 1954. 
5+6-+494+8+27 pp. 

Miyamoto Shóson:  Konponchü.  Konponchü to Ka (IR k 22 The Fundamental Middle 
Way and Voidness). Tokyo, Daiichi Shobó, 1943. 30 +592+44--6 pp. 
Midzuno Kögen:  Shinshiki-ron ete. Pari Bukkyö o Chüshin to Shita Bukkyö no Shinshikt-ron 

(VILBEL ERES The Problem of Mind or Consciousness in 
Buddhism and that especially in Pali Buddhism), Tokyo, Sankibö Busshorin, 
March 1964. 21--951--48 pp. | 
Reviewed by Akira Hirakawa in Shükyö Kenkyü, vol. 38, No. 1 (Nr. 180), jan. 1965, 
124-128; by Ryüshó Hikata in Suzuki Nempó, No. 1, March 1965, 85-88. 

MN  Majjhima- Nikdya. 

Mochizuki: Bukkyö. Shinkó Mochizuki: Bukkyö Kyüten Seiritsu-shi-ron (LESERE. s 88 
Studies on the history of Buddhist Scriptures), Kyoto, Hózókan, 1949. 

Mochizuki Comm. Vol. Mochizuki Kankó Sensei Koki Kinen Ronbunshü (BAGEL AMicaia 
zx Memorial essays in honor of Kankö Mochizuki), Tokyo, Risshö University, 
1952. 

Monumenta Serica. Seiiki-Bunka-Kenkyikai (FRILLA AZA Research Society of the Cen- 
tral Asian culture), ed.: Seiki Bunka Kenkyü (WEBCO Studies in culture of 
Central Asia). 

Vol. 1, Tonkö Bukkyó Shiryó (PORLA). Introduction and Explanatory Re- 
marks of the Chinese Buddhist Texts from Tunhuang in Eastern Turkestan with Plates and 
Figures, Kyoto, Hözökan, March 1958. 293--87 (in Engl.) pp. 

Vol. 2, Tonkö Toroban Shakai Keizai Shirys (KUH REHSERARN), Part 1, Intro- 
duction and Monographical Remarks on Social and Economical System in the T’ang Era 
based upon Chinese Fragmentary Manuscripts from Tunhuang and Turfan. Kyoto, Hëzë- 
kan, March 1959. 463--27--55 (in Engl.) pp. Part 2 (Appendix). 

Vol 3 ibid., March 1960. 4884+26 (in Engl.) pp. 

Vol. 4, Chüó Ajia Kodaigo Bunken (PRT VT HRBRR). Buddhist Manuscripts 
and Secular Documents of the Ancient Languages in Central Asia. March, 1961. 316+ 
50 pp. Appendix, 317-462 pp., Sept. 1961. 

Vol 5, Ch285 Ajia Bukkyó Bijutsu (PRI V y 5382649). The Ancient Buddhist 
Arts in Central Asia and Tun-huang. March, 1962. 22-+356-+27 (in Engl.) pp. 
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Vol. 6, Rekishi to Bijutsu no Shomondai (HES L WORRIE). Monographs on Ancient 
Brocades, Pictures, Buddhist Texts and Uigur Documents from Turfan, Tun-huang, and 
Tibet. March, 1963. 272+-62 pp. 

Moore Commem. Vol. Philosophy East and West, Vol. XVII, 1967 Nos. 1-4. In Memory of 
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Morikawa Commem. Vol. Morikawa Chitoku Sensei Kiju Kinen Ronbunshi (HJR Eku ega 
MÍR Essays and Studies Dedicated to President Chitoku Morikawa on his 
77th Birthday). ARyükoku Daigaku Ronshü, No. 353, Oct. 1956. 

Munshi Commem. Vol. Bhäratiya Vidya. Volumes XX-XXI. Munshi Indological Felicitation 
Volume, Bombay, Bharatiya Vidya Bhavan, 1960-1961. 

Nagai Makoto: Butten. Konpon Butten no Kenkyü (REALIN NA Studies upon the Funda- 
mental Scriptures of Buddhism), Tokyo, Tenchi Shobö (KKR), 1922. 542+ 
295 4-120 -4-6 pp. 

Nagoya Ronshü Nagoya Daigaku Bungakubu Kenkyü Ronshü (4d EK ESCERNWT The 
Journal of the Faculty of Literature). Published by University of Nagoya, Nagoya. 

Nagoya Univ. Comm. Vol. Nagoya Daigaku Bungakubu (Faculty of Letters, University of 
Nagoya):  Jusshünen Kinn Ronsh (4 HBR Yt A Aaa Collected 
Essays in Commemoration of the Tenth Anniversary), Nagoya, Faculty of Letters, 
University of Nagoya, March 1959. 

Nakamura Hajime: Indo Tetsugaku Shisó—Shoki Vedanta Tetsugakushi (4 ^ FHR H] 
MIU z — Z— y yH The philosophical thought of India. History of Early 
Vedanta Philosophy). 

Vol. I. Shoki no Vedanta Tetsugaku (IJO 7 <= — 4 — 7 2 HÆ The Philosophy 
of Early Vedanta), Tokyo, Iwanami Shoten, 1951. 38 +494 pp. 

Vol. II. Brahma-sütra no Tetsugaku (222 * Z— F łn The philosophy 
of the Brahma-sütra), Tokyo, Iwanami Shoten, 1951. 38-+494 pp. 

Vol. III. Vedanta Tetsugaku no Hatten (7 x —4-—v AHAN The Devel- 
opment of Vedanta Philosophy), Tokyo, Iwanami Shoten, 1955. 46+700 pp. 

Vol.. IV. Kotoba no Keijijögaku (Z Lič omt The Metaphysics of Lan- 
guage), Tokyo, Iwanami Shoten, 1956. 91-463 pp. 
Shakuson no Kotoba (RO = E iz The Sayings of the Buddha), Tokyo, Shunjü-sha, 
1958. 
Tetsugaku-teki Shisaku no Indo-teki Tenkai (@ FR) XR OFUEERgIERDH The Indian 
Development of Philosophical Thought), Tokyo, Genri-sha, 1949. 
Shükyö to Shakai Rinri (FRE E HSE Religion and Social Ethics), Tokyo, Iwanami 
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Tózai Bunka no Körü (MXL Interchange of Culture between East and 
West), Selected Works of Hajime Nakamura Vol. 9, Tokyo, Shunjü-sha, 1965. 342 pp. 

Nakano Commem. Vol. Nakano Kyóju Koki Kinen Ronbunshü (PARAMS Studies 
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Ed. by Junjiró Takakusu. Published by the Daizó Shuppan Kabushiki Kaisha, 
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Naritasan Kiyo “RRA UAT” PRA LL TBS PHT. 

NAWG Nachrichten der Akademie der Wissenschaften in Göttingen, Philologisch-Historische 
Klasse. 

NBGN Nippon Bukkyö Gakukai Nenpó (AAALBFSFHR The Journal of the Nippon Budd- 
hist Research Association). 

NBN Nihon Bukkyö Kyökai Nenpé (HALE SR). 

n.d. no date (of publication). 

NGGW Nachrichten von der Kel. Gesellschaft der Wissenschaften Gottingen, Philol-histor. Klasse. 

Nichifutsu Gakuhö Nichifutsu Kaikan Gakuhö (BILSEFHR) Bulletin de la Maison Franco- 
Japonaise, Presses Universitaires de France, 108, Boulevard Saint-Germain, Paris. 

Nichiin Bunka Nichün Bunka (H ED2C4E). Published by Kansai Nichiin Bunka Kyökai, 
c/o Faculty of Letters, University of Kyöto. 

Nihon Kyögaku Kiy6 Nihon Kyögaku Kenkyüsho Kiyé (A ABER Proceedings of the 
Institute of Japanese Religions and Tradition). Published by Nihon Kyógaku 
Kenkyüsho, Tsukiji Honganji, Tokyo. 

NS New Series. 

NSP Nirnaya-Sägara Press, Bombay. 

N.Y. New York. 

OC Transactions (Verhandlungen, Actes) of International Congresses of Orientalists. 

OGK Okurayama Gakuin Kiyó (Kf Shs). Published by the Okurayama Cultural 
Institute. Kóhoku-ku, Yokohama. 

Ohno: Kaikyó Hódó Ono: Daijö Kaikyó no Kenkyü (KRENDHA Studies on Mahayana 
Discipline Sütras), Tokyo, Risó-sha, March 1954. 4+10+445 pp. 

Ohyama Commem. Vol. Ohyama Köjun Kyöju Shóju Kinen Ronbunshü (KMS RS ROS S 
I Collected Essays in Commemoration of the 70th Birthday of Prof. Kójun 
Oyama). Vol. 1, Nov. 1964 (Mikkyö Bunka, Vols. 69, 70), Vol. 2, April 1965 (Mik- 
kyö Bunka, Vols. 71, 72). 

Okuda Commemoration Volume. Okuda Jiö Sensei Kiju Kinen Bukkyö Shisö Ronshü. ARHRISSCHE 
BAHIA BA Studies in Buddhist Thought. Dedicated to Professor Jió 
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Greece 


158n 


Greck Kings 


Grecks 


90 


97 
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Guhyapada-malla-maharddhiräja-sätra-gäthä 327 

Guhyasamäja 332 

Guhyasamája-tantra 332, 333, 334 

Guhya-tantra 319 

Gunabhadra 227 

Gunamati 111, 238, 280 

Gunaprabha 147, 280 

Gunavarman 241 

Gunavrddhi 139 

Gugdparyantastotra-tikà 276 

Gunäparyantastotrapada-kärikä 276 

Gupta 264 

Gupta and Post-Gupta Periods 145 

Gupta dynasty 145, 146, 155, 212 

Gurüpafcüsikà 135 

Gurusevädharmapaflcäsadgäthä or Gurupaftedsika 
135 


Haimavata school 56n 
Haribhadra 260, 283, 304, 305, 311 
Haribhadrasüri 281 
Harivarman 113 
Harsacarita 147, 148n 
Harsa king 147 
Harsavardhana king or Siläditya 136 
Hastadandasästra 283 
Hastaväläprakarana 275 
Hastikaksyä-sütra 171 
Hastikasya 231 

hate ‘dvesa’ 289 

hayagriva 325n 

hära (sixteen categories) 114 
Hárahüna 148n 

Hdsans Blun 140 

Heart Sütra 150, 169 
hedonism 67 

Hellenistic Elements 157n 
hetu 295n, 309 

Hetubindu 305 
Hetucakradamaru 276, 300 
Hetucakranirnaya 276, 300 
Hetutattvopadesa 309 
Hevajrapindürthaprakáía 335 
Hevajra-tantra 334, 340 
Hien-tsang 11] 

Highest bliss ‘mahäsukha’ 335 
Hindu Deities 323n 


Hindu influence on Buddhism 315 

Hinduism 95 

Hindu temples 212 

History of Buddhism lln 

History of Buddhist thought 290 

Hinayàna 25, 31n, 39, 79, 99, 101, 149 

Hinayänists 130 

Homa 314 

homa ritual 325 

Homavidhis 330 

Horse-Head Avalokitesvara 325 

Houa-yen-ching 194 

householder 74 

Hphags-lugs school 334 

Hphags-pa the Lama 112 

Hsiang-fa-chieh-i-ching 234 

Hsien-yang-sheng-chiao-lun 266, 294 

Hsüan-tsang 56, 60, 107, 136, 147, 155, 161, 
162, 164, 181, 214, 219, 221, 225, 251, 256, 
257, 258, 264, 265, 266, 267, 270, 274, 275, 
276, 277, 278, 281, 287, 291, 294, 299, 308, 
320 

Hui-chien 181 

Hui-kuo 329 

Hui-t’aio 327 

human desires 343 

Human Existence 10n 

human solidarity 293 

Huviska 142 

Hva-San 283 


Icchantika 214 

I-Ching 181, 241 
iconographical study 339n 
idampaccayatä 69 

idha 24n 

Ignorance (avijjä) 68 
Impressions, sensory and mental (fhassa) 68 
Indian Buddhism 95, 156 
Indian logic 243, 312 
Indian rhetoric 307 
Indra 62n 

Indrabhüti king 337 
indriyas ‘twenty-two’ 126 
infatuation ‘moha’ 289 
Inference 306n 

‘Infinite Light’ 202 


iñjati 23n 

Intellection 176 

‘interrelational existence’ 248 

Iranian Buddhists 218 

Iranian dialect 54n 

Isibhasiyáim 58 

Islamic customs 339 

Itivrttaka 44 

Itivuttaka/s 27, 28, 44, 57 

I-tsing 147, 193, 266, 271, 275, 277, 278, 283, 
299, 318 

Isvara 241 

Isvarasädhana-düsana 310 

Isvarasena 301 


Jain features 45 

Jainism 58, 60, 95 

japa 323 

Jarámarana 68 

jülaka 28, 29, 46, 58, 81, 130, 140n, 152, 182, 
-s 13, 27, 48, 57, 71, 79, 139, 178 

Jätaka-mälä 136 

Jätakamälatikä 139 

Jataka-stava 136 

Jatakatthakatha 117 

jätalaksana 84n 

jai 68 

Jätiniräkrti 309 

Jen-wang 221 

Jen-wang-hou-kouo-pan-jo-po-lo-mi-ching 165 

Jetavana 117 

jhänas or samädhis 76, 77, 127n 

Jt-lta-ba “being as such’ (i.e. The Absolute) 251 

Jinamitra 302 

Jinälankära 117 

Jinendrabuddhi 299 

Jitärı 309, 310 

Jñana 66n, 338 

JAänabhadra 282 

JAänagarbha 283, 289, 337 

jfäna-maya 199n 

JAänamitra 164 

Jfänaprabha 287 

Jüänaprasthäna-Sästra 102, 105 

JAänasribhadra 309 

JAänasrimitra 310, 311 

JRänasärasamuccaya 245 
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Jnänayasa 136 
Jhändloka-sütra 230 
Jfeya 255n 

potis 64 


Kalpadrumävadänamälä 137 

Kalpanämanditik& or Kalpandlamkrtika 134, 136 

Kamalagila 129, 281. 281n, 282, 283, 285, 302, 
309 

Kambalapada or Kambälämbara 289 

Kambalapäda or Siddhakambaläcärya 340 

kamma 8n, 126n 

Kammavàcá 5lIn, 55n 

Kanha 60 

Kaniska king 43, 107, 133, 135, 139, 141 

Kankhävitarani 53n 

Kapilavastu 18 

Karatalaratna 284 

karma, karman 64, 69, 109n, 125, Concept 
of- 126, -s 175, 190, 20In, 222, 270 

karmävarana 222 

Karmasiddhiprakaraga 270 

Karmaväcanä 54n 

Karmavibhangopadesa 112 

Karnakagomin 303 

karund ‘Compassion-mercy’ 79, cf. ‘Compas- 
sion’ 

Karunä-garbha-dhätu-Mandala 329 

Karunä-pundarika, Karunäpundarika-sütra 
178, 179, 215n 

Kashgar 216n 

Kassapa 120 

katafiflatà ‘gratitude’ 81 

Kathäsaritasägara 341 

Kathävatthu 104 

Kathinavastu 51n 

Kaumudi-Mahotsava 147 

Kaundinya 205n 

Kautilya 90 

Kavikumära 139 

Kavikumärävadäna 139 

Kälacakro-tantra 339 

kälacakra worship 340 

Köälacakra-yäna 321 

Känha 340 

kärana-prajüapti 106 

Kdragdavyttha-sitra 319 
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Käryakäranabhävasiddhi 311 

kasaya 76 

Kàšyapa 157n 

Käsyapa Buddha 187 
käsyapa-pariprcchä 210 
Kafyapaparivarta 159, 210 
Käsyapa-rsi-prokta-stri-cikitsä-sütra 320 
Käsyapiyas 56n 

Kätyäyana 102 

Kätyäyaniputra 105 

Kävyälankära 307 
Käyabhedavibhanga-vyäakhyä 101 

khanti 99n, 169n 

Kharosthi 205, 212 

Khasama-tantra 341 

Khotan 216n 

Khotanese 140, 158, 161, 181, 188, 195 
Khuddaka-nıkäya 39 

Khuddaka-pätha 39, 119 

khyäti 27 In 

khyätr 271 

Kia Tan 147 

kings 292 

klesa/kilesa 66 Mental defilement 125 
knowledge 305, -of Cognition 123 
‘Sruta’ 290 

Kodifia 205n 

kosohita vatthaguyha 84n 

Krsna Legend 47n 

krtajäatä 8ln 

Kriyd-tantras ‘Texts on Ceremonies’ 318, 331 
ksana (one moment) 123 
Ksanabhangasiddhi 281, 308, 310 
ksanikatva 311 

ksanti 169n 

Ksemendra 139 

ksitigarbha 217 
Ksiti-garbha-pranidhána-sütra 217 
Ksudraka-sütra 175 

ksudrágama 39 
Kuan-fu-san-mei-hai-ching-sütra 172 
Kuan-mi-lu-shang-shéng-tou-shuai-L'ien-ching 180 
Kuan-ling-ching 181 

Kucha 216n 

Ku-chu-pa 327 

K’uei-chi llin 

Kujüla Kadphises 141 

Kukurája 163 


kuladuhitrs 150 
kulaputras 150 


Kumärajiva 54n, 134, 155, 161, 185, 186, 187, 


190, 199, 214, 225, 237, 239, 240, 244, 272 
Kumäraläta 126 
Kumärila 286n, 289 
Kunäla 137n 
Kuo-chü-hsien-tsäi-yin-kuo-ching 131 
Kurkutikas 201 
Kusala-mülasamgraha-sütra 220 
Kusäna/s 141, dynasty 195, 202, 234 
kusala ‘good’ 75 
Kusuma-saficaya-sütra 177 
kuli 58 


Laghusamvara-tantra 338 
lakkhana-hära 114n 

laksanas, Thirtytwo- 84n 
Laksananusárafüstra 280 
Laksminkara Devi 340 
Lalitavistara 45, 131 

Lamaism 337 

Lankävatära-sütra 174, 230, 231, 245 
Larikàvatàra-vrtti Süträlankärapindärtha 309 
laukika 74n, 336n 

Law the 229 

Laymen Buddhism 224 
leniency 242 

Licchavis 19n 
Lien-hua-mien-ching 217 

Life of Gotama Buddha 16 

Life of the Buddha 37n 
Lin-chi-lu 252 

Logic, ‘yukti, nyäya’ 251 
Logicians 294 

loka 109n 

Lokaksema 159, 172 

Loka-pala 342 

loka-samurti 285 
Loka-upasthüna-sütra 106 
Lokänuvartana-sütra 221 
Lokeívara-$ataka 132 

lokutiara 74n 

Lokottaravädin 52n, -s 201, 205 
Lokotthänäbhidharma-$ästra 112 
Lotus Face Sütra, Rengemenkyö 146 
Lotus (padma)-symbolism 207 


Lotus Sütra Manuscripts of the 185 

Lotus S@tra, ‘Saddharmapundarikastava’ 119, 
128, 180, 181, 183, 187, 192, 229, 246, 272, 
334 

Lta-bahi rim-pa bsad-pa (Drsti-krama-nirdesa) 331 

Lüt’ai King 120 


Madhyamakabhramaghdta 245 

Madhyamaka-hrdaya 284 

Madhyamaka-küriká|s 236, 240, 248, 280, 284 

Madhyamaka-ratna-pradipa 285, 286 

Madhyamaka-Sdlistamba-sitra 176 

Madhvamaka-Sästra 238, 246, 248 

Madhyamaka-$üstra-artha-anugata-mahüfrajf 4- 
päramitä-sütra-Adiparivarta-dharmaparyäya- 
pravesa 238 

Madhyamaka-süstra-stuti 286 

Madhyamakägama 32 

Madhyamakdalankara-urtti 282 

Madhyamakärthasamgraha 285 

Moadhyamakävatära 286 

Madhyagama 35, 36 

Madhyäntavibhäga-sästra 256, 259, 260, 271, 280 

Maga Brahmapas 144 

magga 66n 

Magical Character of Amitäbha Worship 208 

magical formulas 222 

magic rites 319 

Magic-Teaching ‘Mantranaya’ 337 

Mahajjätakamälä 139 

Mahapäjäpati 59 

Mahabharata 58, 88 

Mahöbherihäreka-parivarta-sütra 192, 230 

Mahäbhümikä dharmäh 125 

mahäbhüta 66n, 216, 328 

Mahädeva 100 

Mahäghanavyüha-sütra 232 

Mahäkaccäyana 20, 20n, 114 

Mahäkarmavibhanga 112 

Mahákarunàcitta-dhárani 317 

Mahákarugd-pundarika-sütra 215 

Mahākāśyapa 100 

mahämätra 94n 

Mahämäyä-sätra 234 

Mahämäyüri 314 

Mahàámdyüri-sütra 317 

Mahämegha-sütra 231, 318 
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Mahä-moggalläna 20 

Mahämudrä sect 337 

Mahänäman 49n 

Mahäniddesa 48, 49 

Mahäpadäna-suttanta 28n 

Mahäpajäpati 81 

Mahäparinibbänasuttanta (Pali) 19, 20, 34. 212 

Mahäparinirväna-sütra 131, 212, 221, 230 

Mahaà-prajfiápüramitásütra 160, 163, 164, 213, 
214, 215, 238, 239 

Mahaàprajfiápáramità-sütropade$a 25n 

Mahäprajnäpäramitä-upadeso-Sästra 152n, 154n, 
165, 186, 220, 239, 241, 246 

Maháà-prapidhanotpàda-gáthá 242 

Mahdpratisara dharani 316 

Mahö-pratyangirä-dhärani 316 

Mahäpurusasästra 245 

Mahäratnaküta-dharmaparyäya-Satasähasrika-grantha 
210 

Mahá-ratnaküfa-sütra 176n, 178, 179, 180n 

Mahärdja-kanika-lekha 135, 291 

Mahäsanghika 75, 123, school 127, 130, 
235 

Mahäsanghikas 53, 100, 102, 108, 159, 201 

Mahösanghika-vinaya 55n 

Mahäsamaya-kalba-räja- or Tattva-samgraha- 
tantra 324 

Mahäsamayasuttanta 314 

Mahäsammata-sütra 131 

Mahäsamnipäta-sütra 172, 216, 218 

Mahäsatya-nirgrantha-putra-vyäkarana-sütra 192 

Mahösänghika-vinaya 52, 53, 81 

Mahàsukha 335 

Mohäsukhaprakäfa 337 

Mahätman, Theory of- 131 

Mahävagga 44 

Mahävaipulya-mahäsamnipäta-sütra 216 

Mahö-vaipulya-mahäyäna-sütra 319 

Mahävaipulyamürdharäja-sütra 225 

Mahä-vairocana-Buddha 194, 329 

Mahävairecana-sädhana-vidhi 322 

Mahüvairocana-sütra 319, 321, 322, 326, 328, 
329, 337 

Mahävamsa 15n, 118 

Mahavastu 17, 130, 131, 134, 169, 170, 198, 
205 

Mahävibhäsä-$ästra 106, 107, 108 cf. 

Abhidharma-mahä-vibhäsä-$äsira 
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Mahävihära 117 Mafijusri-nairátmya-avatàra-sütra 156n, 179n 
Mahavira 94 Manjusri-vikära-sütra 167 
Mahäyäna 25, 39, 72, 101, 117, 141, 149 Manorathanandin 300, 304 
Mahäyäna-abhidharma-sütra 256 Manorathapüragi 39 
Mahäyäna Disciplines or practice 220 manovijfidna 128n, 277, Concept of- 258 
Mahäyäna ethics 219, 22] Mantra of Light 316 
Mahävänalaksanasamgitisästra 290 Mantras or dhäranis 330 
Mahäyäna Merits Extolling Sütra 178 Mantrayäna 319, 321, 33In 
Mahäyäna-patha-krama 338 Marjhaka 14In 
Mahäyäna Precepts 220 Marmapradipa näma Abhidharmakosavrtti 276 
Mahäyäna-prasäda-prabhävana 233n Marriage 18n 
Mahayana dilas 56n Master-disciple relationship 327 
Maháyánasraddhotpádasástra 216, 230, 232, 233, Master I-hsing 327 

219, 338 Master Tien-tai 172 
Mahäyäna-samgraha 251, 264, 265, 271, 276, Master Ta-mo 174 

279 Mathura Inscriptions 98n 
Maháyànasamgrahasástra 230,279 school 274 Maudgalyäyana 20n, 134 
Mahäyäna-sthaviras 219 Mauryan dynasty 90 
Mahäyänasüträlankära 230, 256, 258, 259, 271 Madhyama-satka 289 
Mahäyäna Sfitras 149, 153 Mädhyamika 176, 245, 249, 284 
Mahäyäna-vimsika 241 Mädhyamika philosophy 113, 250 
Mahäyänäbhisamaya-sütra 232 Mädhyamikas 242, 252, 284, 289 
Mahäyänists 100, 291 Mädhyamika School 199, 274, 278 
Mahinda 101 Mägandiya 24n 
Mahinda Thera 76 Mághadism 104n 
Mahisäsaka bhiksus 205 Mälatimädhava 151n 
Mahisäsakas 151 Mälavikägnimitra 146n 
Mahisäsaka-vinaya 51, 52, 55n, 56n Mänava-dharmasästra 145 
Maitrakas 148n Mära Päpiyas 212 
Maitreya 177, 266n, 294 Mära (demon) 19, 60 
Maitreya Bodhisattva 179 Maravijaya-stotra 315 
Maitreya-nätha 253, 256, 264, 267, 291 Maria 337 
Maitreya-pariprecha 180 Mätangi-sütra 158n, 318 
Maitreya-pariprechopadesa 290 Mätrceta 135, 291 
Maitreya-vyäkaranalsamiti 180 mätrkä 56n, 104 
maitri 134, 152, 199 mäyä 168 
Maitri-pa 337 Mäyä ‘Buddha’s mother’ 182 
Majjhima-nikäya 35, 36 Mayajala-tantra 332 
Mantra-naya 337 Mdsans blun shes bya bahi mdo 140 
Mallavädın 302 Meat-eating 80n 
mandalas 172, 328, 329 Meditation 9n, 77, 120, 127, 151, 171, 205, 
Manichaeism 148n, 217 222, 250, 266, 271, 328, 329, 339, 340, 
Mapicüdävadänoddhrta 140n dhyana 109, 207, jhana 76, An Epitome 
Manidipa 115 of—, 172 
Maniratna-sütra 317 Meditation Concentration Sütra 171 
Mailjusri 161, 179, 189, 223, 226, 326 Meditation Sütras 171 
Maiijusri-bodhisattva-mangala-gäthä 326 Megasthenes 59, 90, 114 


Maäijusri-mäla-kalpa 319 Menander (Milinda) king 97 


Mental attitude of Monks 215 

Merits of pure acts 208 

Messiah 179n 

mettä "True Friendship’ 79 

Miao-fa-lien-houa-ching 187 

Middle Path 74n 

Middle Way 19, 66, 67, 67n, 73, 248, 254, 255 

Migadáya 19 

Mihirakula 146, 217 

Mi-lé-ta-ch'eng-fo-cking 179 

Milinda king 74, 139 

Milindapafiha 97, 114, 115 

Milinda-Tikä 115 

Mind 231, 232, 288, citta 128, cittamät- 
raka 199 

Mind and Matter 'nàmarüpa' 68, 69 

Mind or Selfhood 273 

Mifrakastetra 132, 276 

Mithraism  141n 

mithuna (sexual pleasure) 332 

mithya 287 

Mimümsá 282n 

M'nah-bdag ‘Maitri-pa’ 337 

Moggaliputta Tissa 115 

Moggallána 175 

moha 70,289 

Mohavicchedani 120 

Moksakaragupta 311 

Momentary Flux ‘ksanikatva 311 

monastic units 118 

morality ‘sila’ 199, 207 

Moral Precepts 342 

motion 247 

Mudràüs 319n, 330 

mundane world ‘Saha’ 202 

Mundas 90n 

Munimitra 132 

Munivratasamäfraya 284n 

Mhüla-kalpa 163 

Mütla-madhyamaka-kärikä 237 

Müla-madhyamaka-vrtti 237 

Mülasarvästiväda-vinaya 52 

Mülasarvästivädins 35, 53, 54n, 55n, 102 

Milatantra 333 


nagara 12 
nairätmya 123n, Theory 113 
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Nairadtmyapariprecha 135, 167 

nairmänika-käya 283 

Naisädhiya-carita 136 

naiskarmya 99n 

Naiyàyikas 239, 239n 

Name of Amitäbha 240 

namo... sambuddhassa 84, 115 

Nandimitra 234 

Nandimiträvadäna 214 

Nandyávarta 103n 

naraka (hells) 72 

Narasihagäthä 120 

Narendrayasas 173, 216 

Navarätri 148n. 

Navasloki 340 

naya (viewpoints) 57 

nadi 338 

Näga 82 

Nägabodhi 324, 330 

Nägaräja 62n 

Nágaír 161 

nägas 18 

Nägasena 74, 97, 114 

Ndgananda 136, 147 

Nagarjuna 114, 135, 154, 165, 186, 194, 210, 
212, 216, 224, 234, 235, 239, 240, 241, 242, 
243, 244, 246, 247, 248, 250, 252, 287, 291, 
330, 338 

Nägärjunikunda 20, 20n 

nàmadheya 208n 

Nämasamgiti 177, 326, 336 

Näta 295n 

Negation ‘pratisedha’ 250, 251 

Negative terms 168n 

Negativism 250 

nekkhamma 74n, 99n 

Nescience 'Avigá' 69,70, ‘avidy@ 123, 176. 
232, 287 

Nettipakarana, 25, 114 

Neväri Language, Story of- 140n 

nidäna 28, -s 68n 

Nidänakathäs of Pratyekabuddhas 290 

Nidäna or Pratityasamutpäda-Sästra 290 

Nidäna-samyutta 27 

Niddesa 48 

Nidhikanda-sutia 119 

nihilism 64, 170 

nihilists 252 
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nihsvabhävatä or Sünyalä 248, 285 
Nikàyas 25n, 39, 49 
Nine Canons, 341 
Niräkäravädı-Yogäcära 274 
Nirákára-vijnaváda 281 
Nirgranthaka 280 
nirmänakäya 132, 214, 251 
nirväna 9n, 66, 70, 78, 80, 127, 153, 169, 189, 

212, 236, 237, 245, 249, 251, 272, 287, 317 
nisparyáya 99n 
Nissaggiya 87 
nitya 233 
niyataräsi 201n 

'ilakantha-dhàrani 
Noble Eightfold Path 66 
non-attachment' 169, 323 
Non-dualism 252 
non-duality ‘advaya’ 225 
Non-ego ‘pudgala-nairdtmya’ 123, Theory of- 

128, 213 

non-permanence 223 
Non Possession Bodhisattva Sütra 167 
Non-retrogression, ‘avinivartaniya’ 241 
Non-self, Theory of- 63, 64, 65, 248, 280 
Northern Abhidharmas 115 
Northern Buddhists 202, 205 
Northern Zen Sect 174 
nothingness 233 
nyäya 251 
Nyäyabindu 281, 283, 301 
Nyäyabindu-pindärtha 302 
Nyäyabindupürvapaksesamksipla 302 
Nydyabindulikad 302, 308 
Nyäyabindulikä-lippani 302 
Nyäyamukha 276, 299, 300 
Nyäyapravesaka 300 
Nyäya school 238, 309 
Nyäyasiltra 239 
Nyä,sänusära 112 


Ocean Seal Meditation 198 
Ockhamist nominalism 308 
offering ‘däna' 200 

Old age and death, ‘jardmarana’ 68 
Old Arya 48 

Old Khotanese 234 

Om mani padme hüm 319 


One Hundred and Sixty Minds 323 

One Vehicle 'ekayána' 189, Theory of- 190 
Organic monastery 118 

Organs, five- 66n 

Original Buddhism 57 

Original Enlightenment 328 

Original Vow, Idea of- 202 

Original Vows 215 

Oriental Nothingness 252 

Oriental Vow 17 

Orissa 339n 

Ornament of Enlightenment Mind Sütra 196 


pabbata vihäara 118 

paccaya ‘upanisd, upanisad’ 68 

pacceka buddhas 76 

Padhäna-sutta 45 

padma 207 

Padma of Buddha Padmottara 178 

Padmasambhava 337 

Pali Language 22, 23, 24, 57 

Pali Literature 202 

Pali Nikäyas 17, 32, 62 

Pali Scriptures 27, 30, 30n 

Pali Tripitaka 22, 24, 106 

Pamana 79 

Paficakasáya 203n 

Paficanaikayika 39 

Patica-nikdya 39 

Paficapakaranatthakathé 117 

Pancaraksa 317 

Baficaskandha 38 

Pafcaskandhaprakaraga 270, 286 

Paficaskandha-vivarana 280 

Paßlca-vastu-vibhäsä-fästra 107 

Paricavimsatisähasrikä-prajftäpäramitä 161 

Pandita-Agoka 309 

Pafifiasimi 119 

Pafifiatti 71n, 99n 

paññā (knowledge) 70 

Papañcasüdani 36, 36n 

Parables 187n 

paraloka 94 

Paraloka-siddhi 308 

Paramatthajotikä 40n, 42n, 117 

Paramartha 111, 112, 155, 190, 242, 249n, 
260, 264, 265, 270, 272, 273, 274, 275, 280 


Paramärthasaptatikä 268 
paramárthasat (ultimate sense) 124 
paramártha-satya 248n, 249, 250, 285 
Paramärthasevä 339 
paratantra-laksana 265n 
Paratantra-svabhäva 265, 279 
Paräkramabähu 118n 
Parikalpitu 265n 
Parikalpita-svabhäva 265, 279 
parinäma 273n 

parinämanä 220 

parinamiki cyuti 233 
Parinirväna 14, 106 
Parinispanna-svabhäva ‘ultimate reality’ 265 
pariprecchäs 211 

Paritta suttas 117 
parittavälukä (magical sand) 103 
parwatta 119 

Parnasabari 326 
Parnafabari-dhürani 326 
Parthians 98 

particular proposition or judgment 312 
paryäya 29 
pasanna-citta 85 

passion 'räga’ 289 

passivity 'k;anti!' 169 
paticcasamuppáda 99n 

cf. Dependent Origination 
patipada 66n 
Patisambhidämagga 49 
patissá (veneration) 84 
Patthäna 105 

Patthäna-naya 126 
Patihänapakarana 106 
Patthänuddesa-dipani 120n 
pauränasthitidharmatä 231 
Päcittiya 76, 87 

Pädafästras, Six- 105n 

Pali Avaddnas 137 

Pälı Buddhism 117 

Pälı Nikäyas 57 

Fälı Vinaya-pitaka 51, 52 
Pämaipandita 340 

Papiman 19n 

pära (the further shore) 70 
päramärthika-satya 284n 
Päramitä-naya 337 

päramitäs 178 


Päramitäs, Six- 240n 
Päramitäsära 136 
Päramitä-yäna 338 
parajika/s 51n, 76 

Päräyana (of the Suttanipäta) 27, 44 
Päräyana-vagga 45, 57 
Patimokkha 52n, 59 
Pätrakesari 302n, 309n 
Päyäsi-sulta 64 

peace, Concept of- 292, 292n 
Peacock Incantation Sütras 317 
penalties 292 

Perfect Enlightenment Sütra 165 
Perfection ‘siddhi? 330 
Perfection-Teachings ‘Paramitdnaya’ 
Periplus Maris Erythraci 142 
permanence 272 

Petaka 247 

Petakopadesa 114 

Petavatthu 46 

phassa 68 

phassapafifiaiti 123n 

phasu 23n, 24n 

Philosophical Schools 99 
Philosophical Thought 123 
phiya- 23n 

phu-yao-ching 43 
Pindolabharadväja 227 
Pindola Ritual 227 

Pingala 237 

pippala 19n 

pitha 339 

Plotinus 200, 200n 

political economy 292 
political ideas 88 

Popular Hindu belief 315 
porisa 23n 

potential Buddhahood 230 
potentialities ‘bija’ 258 
frabhásvara 229n 

Practice, ‘bhavana’ 153 
Practice of Early Buddhism 73 
piactice of meditation 253 
practices 232 

fradaksina 81 

Pradipoddyotana 334 

prajitapti 254 

Prajflapti-éastra 105 


337 


413 


414 


prajfiaptisat 123 

prajña 31n, 128, 262 

Prajfiá-jniüna-prakáía 337 

Prajfiäkaragupta 303 

Prajnakaramati 289 

prajndkdra 199 

Prajääpäramitä 150n, 158n, 168, 198, 245, 284, 
289, 320 

Prajfiápüramità-candragarbha 165 

Prajftapáramità-hrdaya-sütra 164 

Prajhaparamita Literature 159n 

Prajfiáparamità-naya-fatapaficasatika 163, 164, 
Rishukyö 320 

Prajtäpäramitä-naya-sütra 328, 329 

Prajitäpäramitä-pindärtha-samgraha 274 

Prajhäpäramitä-samantabhadra 165 

Prajfiabaramità-süryagarbha 165 

Prajfiäpäramitä-sütras 150n, 159, 164, 172, 
198, 221 

Prajhiäpäramitä thought 162 

Prajfiäpäramitä upadesasästrayrtti 261 

Prajkäpäramitä-vajraketu 165 

Prajnäpäramitä-vajrapäni 165 

Prajnäpäramitopadesasästräbhisamayälamkära- 
vivrlih Prajüä-pradipävali, 261 

Parjitépradipa 237, 309 

Prajnaruci 242 

Prajfiop dya-viniscaya-siddhi 337 

Prakaranapäda 125 

Prakrit 22 

prakrti 278n 

prakrti-parisuddha 233 

pramäna-phala-vyavasthä 298n 

Pramänasamuccaya 273, 276, 295, 298 

Pramänavärttika 302, 304 

Pramänavärtiikabhäsya (or Värttikälankära) 303 

Pramänavärttika-tikä 304, 311 

Pramanavarttikavrtti 300, 303 

Pramänaviniscaya 305 

Pramänaviniscaya-tikö 308 

pranidhäna 153, 219n, 327 

Pra$äntavinitcaya-pratihäryasamädhi-sütra 196 

prasanga 247, 285n 

prasanga-äpatti 287 

Prasannapadä 237 

prasäda 85, 207 

Prasenjit king 21n, 50, 182 

pratibhäsa, Concept of- 255, 273 


pratikäriyas 78 

pratijää 295n 

Pratimälaksana 158 

Pratipatti-sára-éataka 338 

Pratityasamutpäda 31n, 248 

Pratityasamutpädagäthäsütra 176n 

Pratityasamutpäda-hrdaya-kärikä 241 

Pratityasomutpädädi-vibhanga-nirdesasütra 176, 
176n, 272, 280 

Pratityasamutpádavyakhya 271 

pratyaksa 282n 

Pratyangirä-dhärani 316 

pratyayas 126 

pratyayatä 99n 

Pratyätmadharmatä 231 

Pratyekabuddhas 128, 189, 192 

Pratyekabuddhabhümi 258n 

Pratyutpannabuddha-sammukhävasthita-samädhi- 

sütra 159, 172 

Pratyutpanna-samädhi-sütra 204 

Pravaradevapariprecha 187 

prädur- 155n 

Präsanga school 284 

Prätimoksa 53n 

Prátimoksa-sütra 52n 

precepts ‘fila’ 290 

Present-day Problems lln 

Present-day Situation of Buddhism 10n 

preta (hungry ghosts) 72 

Previous Vows 'pürvapranidhánas 217 

Priyadarsikä 136 

prihivi 217 

Problems 10n 

Protection of Stüpas 216 

proto-Mahäyäna 152 

Psychology 10n 

pudgala (individual existence) 109 (individual 
person) 124, 129 

pudgala-nairätmya 123, 128, 213 

Puggalapafifiatti 105 

Purdarika 339 

pufifiakkhetta (fields of merit) 81 

Punyadatta 289 

Punya-vibhanga? 290 

Pure Land 203, -s 178 

Pure Land Buddhism 172, 180, 201 

Pure Land Buddhists 241 

Pure Land of Amitábha 201 


Pure Land, 'Sukhàvati 201 

Pure Mind, ‘citta prakrtiparisuddha’ 233 
Purity of Mind by Origin, Theory of- 170 
Pusyamitra 98 

Pu-sa-ch'u-t'ai-ching 234 
P'u-sa-pén-shéng-man-lun 136 
Pu-t'i-tzu-liang-lun 241 

P'u-t'i-hsin-lun 330 
Pu-tséng-pu-chien-ching 229 
P'u-yao-ching 131 

Puja 80n 

Pürna 20 

Pürnavardhana 111 

Pürnävadäna 20 

pürva-pranidhäna 130 


Raghunandin 340 

rationalistic | 

Ratnacandra 178 

Rotnacandra-pariprcchä-sütra 178, 234 

Rainacüdümani-sütra 271 

Ratnagotravibhäga 151, 213, 230, 262, 270, 327 

Ratnagotro-vibhäga-mahäyäna-uttaratantra-$ästra 
233, 261 

Ratnajäli 177 

Ratnajäli-pariprcchä-sütra 177 

Ratnakirti 310 

Ratnaküta-sütra 210, 216 

Ratnameghasütra 220 

Ratnardfi-sütra 210 

Ratnakaraganti 281, 311, 341 

Ratnávadánamálá 137, 138 

Ratnávali 136, 241, 291 

Ravigupta 311 

Rähula or Rahulabhadra 245 

Räjagrha 19 

Räjaparikathä-ratnamälä 242 

Räjatarangini 341 

Rämäyana 58, 135, 175, 175n 

Rästrapälapariprcchä or Rastrapála-sütra 210 

Rästrapäla-nätaka 135 

Rávanakumára-tantra 320 

realism 305 

reality 248, 285, 338 

reason ‘hetu’ 295, 309 

recitation of Dharanis 315 

Reference works 5n 


Relative reality 265 

Relative Truth 261 

Relativity 250 

Rengemen king 146 

repentence 193, 222, Rite of- 220 

Representation Only, Theory of- 255, 258, 
265, 275, 278, 280 

Reward Land 209 

Rgyal-tshab-Darma-rin-chen 262 

Rgyu gdags-pa 'kàrapaprajfiapti! 106 

Rise of Buddhism 12 

Ritual of the Eight Abstinences 222 

Rituals 330 

rosary 223 

Rtsod-pa-sgrub-pa 273, 295 

rüpa (corporeality) 66, (matter) 125 

Ryökai Mandara 342 


sakti 284n, 338 

Sakyagas? 283 

Samatha 171n 

Samathadeva 110 

Sankara 129, 309n 

Sanıkarasvämin 300 

$arira or dhätu 186n 

Sasánka 147 

Sataka-kärikä-urtti 309 

Satapatic@satiké 161 

Satapaiwäsatka-stotra 135 

Sata-ästra 244, 246 

Satasdhasrikü-prajiüpáramit 161, 163 

Säyanäsanavastu 55n 

Säbarcbhäsya 273 

Säkadvipiya-brähmana or Maga-brähmana 
285 

Säktas 211, 335 

Säkyamati 304, 311 

Säkyamuni 18, 21, 29, 82, 152, 179, 189, 194, 
198, 202, 212, 231, 233, 315, 319 

Säkyas 17 

Sälistamba-sütra 176, 283 

Säntabhadra 302 

$änta/iraksita 245, 281, 282, 283, 302n, 306, 
307, 309, 337, 

Säntideva 111, 287, 289 

Santigupta 335 


- Särdülakarnävadäna 138 
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Säriputra 108, 134 

Säriputra-abhidharma-prakarana 170 

Säriputra-abhidharma-Sästra 108 

Säriputra-prakarana 134 

Säriputra’s Repentence Sütra 222 

fáfvata 233 

Siksänanda 194 

Siksäsamuccaya 288 

Silpasästra 120n 

$isyagana (congregation of disciples) 151 

fiva 233 

sila 79, 190n, 199, 207, 290 

Silabhadra 281, 287 

Silapatala 290 

Slokavarttika 289 

sraddhä 85, 127, 190n, 207 

Srávakabhümi 256n 

Srävaka-märga 153 

$rävakas 128, 189, 192, 221 

Srävasti 19, 60 

$resthn 15 

Srimitra of Kucha 181 

Sri Rama Candrabhärati 290 

Srivatsa 103n 

Sricakrasambhara-tantra 335 

Srimälä-devi-simhanäda-sütra 226, 230, 231 

Srimälädevi-sütra 220 

Sri-Säkyasimhastotra 120 

Srisahajasiddhi 340 

Sri-Vajramandalälankära-mahätantraräja 328, 329 

Sronakotikarna 102n 

Sruta 290 

Subhagupta 281 

Subhakara 309 

Subhakarasimha 318, 321, 327, 330 

Suddhodanaräja-parinirväna-sütra 182 

Südraka 142 

Sünya-puräna 340 

Sünyatä 248, 252, 253n, 286, cf. ‘Voidness’. 

Sünyatä-saptati 238 

Sünyaväda 289 

Stra or Áryasüra 136 

Sürangama-samädhi-sütra 156n, 173 

Sadgatikärikä 135, 175 

Sanmukhi-dhärani 317 

Sat-päramitä-samgraha-sütra or Samnipäta-sülra 
139 

sabrahmacarin 57n, 58 


Sacittikà Bhümi 258 n 

Sadamgam vidiya 120 

Saddaniti 120 

Saddhammapajjotikä 48, 49, 49n 

Saddharma-pundarika-sütra 158n, 171, 172, 183, 
188, 194, 271 

Saddharma-smrty-upasthäna-sütra 175 

saddhavihürin 58n 

Sagathavagga 27, 38, 43, 57 

sahadhammiko 23n 

Sahaja-yána 321, 335, 340 

sahajiyä cult 340 

Saha 202 

Sakas 98 

Sakkapattha 33n 

sakk aya, ‘satkäya’ 23n, 123n 

sakküyaditthi 63n 

saldyatana 68 

salvation 293 

sama-citta 199n 

samana 75n 

Samantabhadra 189, 196, 207, 327 

Samantabhadra-bodhisattva-dhyäna-caryädharma- 
sütra 192 

Samantabhadracaryä-pranidhänärthasamgraha 276 

Samantapäsädikä 53, 53n, 115 

samatha 78 

Samayabheda-uparacana-cakra 14, 101, 104 

samadhi 81, 171, 199, 285 

Samädhirdja-sütra, or samädhiräja-candrapradipa- 
sūtra 172, 173 

samädhis, three- 127 

samüpatti 171n 

samäropa 280n, 310n 

Sambandhapariksä 305 

Sambandhapariksä-tikä 306 

Sambandhapariksd-vrtti 306 

Sambhoga-käya 17, 132, 153, 260n 

Samdhinirmocanasütra 251, 255 

Samgharaksa 171 

Samgiti 25 

sammádilthi 67 

Sammohavinodini 115 

Samputodbhava-tantra 338 

samsära 251 

samskrta-laksana 123 

samskrtas 125 

Samtänäntara-düsana 310 


Samvara 338 
Samvara Buddhism 338 
Samvara Literature 338 
Samvara Tantrism 338 
Samvarodaya-tantra 338, 339 
samväda 312 
samvega 78n 
samvega 78n 
Samvrti 248n, 249n, 251 
Samortijääna 124n 
samurti-matra 251, 287 
samortisat 124 
samurti-satya 249, 250, 284n, 285 
Samyaksambodhi 119 
samyuktaratnapilaka-sütra? 139 
samyuktübhidharma-hrdaya-sastra 111 
samyuktägama-sütra 32, 37, 38, 258n 
Samyutta-nikäya 27, 37, 38, 43, 57 
Sandhinirmocanasütra 256n, 294 
Sandhivyäkarana-tantra 333 


Sangha (The Order of Buddhism) 1, 73, 76, 
77, 80 

Sanghabhadra 13, 110, alias Sahantabhadra 
112 


Sanghabhedavastu 17, 55n 
Saüghapála or Sanghavarman 
Sangharakkhita 119 
Sangharaksa 131, 206 
sanghas 151 

Sanghasena 139 
Sanghavarman 205, 206, 241 
sanghäräma 74 
Sanghata-sülra 234 

sanghäti 218 
Sanghätidharmaparyäyasütra 218 
Sangiti-s 34n, 105 

Safijaya 20, 57 

sarikhära (mental formations) 66, 68 
Seng-kie-lo-ich’a-so-ching 131 
San-lun sect 244, 250 
sannavatikoti 138 n 

sañña (perception) 66 

Sanron Sect 246 
Santänäntarasiddhi 306 
Saptajinastava 132 

saptaratna 12n 
Saptafatikà-prajfibáramita 161 
saptälankära 334 


116n 


Sarabhanga 58 
Sarahapáda 340 
Sarvabuddhasamayoga 163 
Sarvabuddhavisaya-avat ära-jRändloka-alankära- 
sütra 230 
Sarvabuddhavisay avat ara-jfi ánalok Glamk Gra-siitra 
211 
Sarvadarsanasamgraha 289 
Sarvadharmaratnottara(-artha)-sangiti-Sästra 283 
sarvajüa 177n 
Sarvajfamitra 335 
Sarva-punya-samuccaya-samädhi-sütra 215 
Sarvarahasyatantraräja 335 
Sarvatathágata-tattva-samgraha 323 
Sarvatathägata-tattva-samgraha-mahäyäna-abhisa- 
maya-mahäkalpa-räja 324 
Sarvatathägatädhisthäna-sattvävalokana-buddhakze- 
trasandarsana-vyüha (or Sarvatathágatajfiána- 
bodhisattva-bhümi-kramana) 326 
(Sarva) Toihägatosnisa-sitätapaträ-näma-aparäjitä 
Mahöpratyangirä (vidyarajfi) 316 
Sarvastivada 274 
Sarvästiväda-vinaya-samgraha 55n 
Sarvästiväda-vinaya-vibhäsä 32, 55n 
Sarvästivädins 35, 42, 53, 53n, 54n, 56, 81, 
84, 88, 102, 103, 104, 105, 108, 113, 123, 
129, 133, 144n, 171n, 242, 247, 289, 290, 
314 
satipatthadna/s 77n, 78, 120 
Satiyaputa 93n 
satkäya 23n, 123n 
satkürya 282n 
sattvas 198n 
satya 285 
satya-dvaya 250, 251, 287 
satyakriyä belief 314 
Satyasiddhi-Sästra 113, 133 
satyäbhisamaya 67 
Saundarananda-küvya 134 
Sauträntika 289, 305, 317, -s 
128n, 269 
Sauträntika-Mädhyamika 282 
Sauträntika school 129, 258 
Sädhanamälä 337, 339 
südhivihürin 58, 58n 
sädhu (good) 94 
Säkära-vijfnänaväda 280, 


-din 274 
sdmafifiaphala 78 
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Samanta 148n 
Sämänyadüsanadikprasäritä 309 
Sämänya-laksana-pariksä 275 
sämbhogika-käya 283 

S4mkhya 252, 255, 280, 284n 
Samkhya school 231 
Sämkhya-Yoga 69 
Sämmitiya-nikäya-$Sästra 108 
Sämmitiyas 56n, 101n, 102 
Sämmitiya School 108, 129 
Säfici reliefs 20, 48, 96 
Säramatı 261 

Sáriputta 20, 58, 59, 74, 198 
Sdsanavamsa 118, 119 
Sätavähana 242n 

sävaka-bodhi 119 

Scriptures of Early Buddhism 22 
Sekanirnaya (or Seka-nirdesa) 337 
Self 63, 65 

Self-cognition ‘svasamuedana’ 282 
Self-consciousness, Theory of- 288 
Self-identity 250 

Selflessness 69n 

senäsana (abodes of monks) 76 
Seven Buddhas, Idea of- 84 
Shan-tao 205, 208 
Shao-shih-liu-mén-chi 174 
She-kia-fang-chi 144n 
Sheng-se-chih-lun 112 


Shéng-t’ien-wang-pan-jo-po-lo-mi-ching 230 


shth-érh-yu-ching 131 
Shou-hu-kuo-chieh-chu-dhärani-ching 326 
Shun-chung-lun 238, 266 
Siddhäcärya 340 

Siddhi 83n, 330 

Sigäloväda-sutta 34n 

Significance of faith 214 

Silence 62n 

Simhanádikasütra 165 

Singhalese chronology 15 
Sitätapaträdhärani 335 

Six Päramitäs 272 

Six Perfections 169, 219, 254 

Six Spheres of senses ‘Saläyatana’ 68 
Sihalavatthapakaraga 118, 120 
silabbatäni 59 

Sila-päramitä 169n 


sima 119 


Simälankärasamgraha 119 

Simälankärasangaha 53n 

skandhas, Five- 66n 

Skhalitapramathanayuktihetusiddhi 245 

slave ‘dasa’ 200 

sneha 206n 

Social Thought 87,291 

Social welfare 242 

Solipsism 310 

Somadeva 341 

Sonakutikanna 28n 

Southern Zen Sect 174 

Sphutärthä 261 

Sprinkling 18n 

Sragdhara-stotra (or Ärya- Türá-sragdharà-stotra) 
335 

Ssu-hsing-kuan 174 

State, The- 326n 

State of Non-Existence 18 

State of Thoughtless Thought 18 

Statues of Buddhas 222 

Sthämapräpta 207 

Sthiramati 111, 237, 250, 267, 270, 280 

Sthirasiddhidisana 310 

Sthir ddhy dsaya-parivartana-sitra 230 

Store-consciousness ‘@laya-vijfidna’ 243, 258 

stüläpatti 135 

stiba|s (carin) 85n, 96, 103, 121n, 131, 151, 
187, 222, 328 

stüpa worship 202 

Subähupariprcchä-tantra 318 

subconscious, Problem of- 66 

Subhagavajra 338 

Subhäsitaratna-karandakakathä 136 

Subhäsita-samgraha 338 

Subodhälankära 119 

substanceless 247 

Substancelessness, ‘nihsvabhävatä’ 248 

Suchness “athata' 168, 232 

Sudhana 194 

suffering “duhkha’ 63, 206 

Suhrilekha 241, 291 

Sujata 80n 

sukha-sthita 190n 

Sukhävati 201 

Sukhävati-vyüha-sütra 150n, 194, 202, 203, 205, 
206, 207, 241, 271, 272 

Sumangalanläsini 35 


Sumati-dariké-pariprecha 226 

Sumdgadhavadana 139 

Sumukha-sitra 156n 

Sumuni 283 

sufifia (void) 70, 72 

Superior Wisdom, ‘prajñäkāra 199 

Suprabhäta-stotra 136 

Susiddhikara-mahätantra-sädhanopäyika-patala 319 

Susiddhikarasütra 319 

sutta 28 

Suttanipäta 23n, 42n, 43, 44, 45, 57, 59, 69, 78 

Sutta Pitaka 32 

Suvarpaprabhásottama-sütra 193, 291, 318 

Suvarnavarna 139 

Suvarnavarnävadäna 139 

Suvikränta-vikrämi-pariprechä-prajhiäpäramitä- 
sütra 162 

sükara-maddava 20n 

Süryagarbha 216 

Sütra of Auspicious Incantations 325 

Sūtra of the Wise and the Foolish 140 

Sütra ofthe Teachings Left by the Buddha 214 

Sūtra on the Dhärani for Protecting Children 
316 

Sūtra on the Forbidding Precepts of the Käsya- 
piyas 220 

Sütra on the Original Action of Bodhisattva 
194 

Sütra on the Secret Teaching of Meditation 
171 

Sütrapitaka 27n 

Sütrasamuccaya 289 

Sütras Enumerating Buddha’s Names 177 

Sütras of the Verses of a Hundred Comparisons 
by Prasenjit for Converting the World 218 

Sütra-vyäkhyäyukti-upadesa 271 

Siirdlankdra 134 

svabhäva 99n, 124, 260n, 276, 306 

svabhävahetu 311 

svabhäva-pratibandha, Concept of- 307 

svasamvedana 282 

Svastika 103n 

Svayambhü-puräna 341, 342 

sväbhävika-käya 283 

Svätantrika school 284 

syllogism 285, -of Aristotle 296, 309 

Symbolic Ways 85 

Symbolism 327 
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Symbols 103 
Szu wei liao yao fa 172n 


T'a-ch'eng-chung-kuan-shih-lun 237 
T'a-ch'eng-pat-fa-ming-men-lun 270 
Ta-é-lo-han-nan-t’i-mi-to-lo-so-shuo-fa-chu-chi 214 
Ta-fang-pien-fu-pao-en-ching 234 
Ta-fo-ting-shou-leng-yen-ching 233 
tahágaya 83n 

Ta-Indika 114 
Tai-pao-fu-mu-en-chung-ching 227 
Tamil Inscriptions 148n 
Tang-lai-pien-ching 214 

Tantras 33) 

Tantric Buddhism 193, 313, 339 

Tantric Esoterism 335 

tanhä 68 

Taoistic 26 

tapas 73 

Tarkabhäsä 311 

Tarkajvälä 284, 285 

Tarkasástra 273, 294 
Tarkasopäna 310 

tathatä 168, 232 

tathdgata 83 

tathägata-dhätu 229n, 262n, 270 
tathägata-garbha 270 
Tathägatagarbhasütra 220n, 229 
Tathägatagarbha Text 229 
tathägato-garbha theory 262 
tathägatagarbha thought 213, 233 
lathágata-gotra 229n, 270 
tathágata-gotra-sambhava 199, 262n 
Tathágata-guhyaka 333 
Tathägata-guhyakosa-sütra 220 
Tathägataguhya-sütra or Tathàágatacintyaguhyanir- 
defa 333 
tathägata-jRäna-darsana-samädäpana 189n 
Tathügatotpattisambhava-nirdesa-sütra 196 
lathya-samvrti-satya 261 

taltva meditation 172 
Tattvaratnävali 337 
Tattvasamgraha 282, 307 
Tattvasamgraha-tantra 332 
Taxila 92n 
Ta-yiin-wu-hsian-ching 318 

tādi 83n 
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Tara 334, 335 

Tätparya-nibandhana-tippana 302 

täyın, träyin 23n, 83 

Teacher-Disciple relationship 221 

Teaching for Sigäla, ‘Sigäloväda’ 80 

Teaching of Voidness 247 

Ten Buddhas 178 

Ten Categories, Idea of- 190 

Ten Epithets 83 

Ten Good Virtues 219 

Ten Good Vows 80 

Ten kinds of meditation 172 

Ten Perfections 219 

Ten Points of Discipline 100 

Ten Precepts 80 

Teng-chi-chung-te-san-mei-ching 215 

Ten Stages ‘bhümi’, Doctrine of- 169, 198, 
219, 221, 254 

Ten Steps 170 

Ten vikalpas 275 

Ten Virtues 219 

Thailand 122n 

Theng-pa-chen-po-rgyud-bla-mahi-tikä 262 

Theory of-no-theory 247 

Theragäthä 46 

Therigüthà 46 

Theraväda 75, 101, 114, 115, 117, 118 

Theraväda Abhidharma 126 

Theraväda Tripitaka 57 

Theravädins 25, 100, 102, 104 

Thien-si-tsai 288 

Third Council 25 

Thirty Seven Devatä-utpatti 324 

Thirty Seven Divine Beings 329 

Thirty-two Characteristics 210 

Thousand Bow] Sütra 327 

Thousand Buddhas 178 

Thousand-Handed Avalokite$vara 325 

Thought of Early Buddhism $61 

Three Aspects of Mind 113 

Three Bodies 193n, 230, 265 

Three Evil Realisms 72 

Threefold Circle-Body, Idea of- 335 

Three-nddis, Theory of- 338 

Three Prefections 330 

Three-proposition syllogism 296 

Three Realms of Consciousness 265 

Three Refuges 79 


Three svabhävas 276 

Three Treasures 84 

Three Vehicles, Idea of- 128, 187, 189, 190, 
242, 337 

Three ways of liberation 119 

Three world-spheres, Theory of- 127 

“Thus have I heard” 29 

Tibetan Buddhism 251 

Tibetan Tripitaka 26, 39, 110, 165, 283 

ti-civara (Three Robes) 76 

Tiefen-psychologie 66 

Tikotiparisuddha 80n 

Tipitaka 114 

T^i p'o p'u sa shih lang chia ching chung wai tao 
hsiao sheng nieh pan lun 245 

Tirokuddasutta 227 

tiryag yoni (beasts) 72 

Tocharian Language 158 

tolerance 192 

Toramäna 146 

Totemic beliefs 315 

Traibhümikathä 120 

Transcendental Wisdom 168 

Transfer of Merit 153n 

transfinite 265 

Transformation Land 209 

transmigration 64, 126, 128, 129, 175, 283 

Transmigration Sütras 175 

Treatise on Dependent Origination 290 

Treatise on Eighteen kinds of Voidness 260 

Treatise on Master Ta-mo 174 

Treatise on Nirvana 272 

Treatise on Representation-Consciousness 273 

Treatise on the Formless Enlightenment-Mind 
243 

Tridandamal@ 135 

Trikälapariksä 276 

trilgksanahetu 302n 

Trimsikä 269, 276, 280 

tri-nihsuabhàva 277 

Trinihsvabhäva Sästra 255n 

Tripitaka 24, 24n, 32, 154n 

Triple body of Buddha 18] 

Triraina 103 

Trisatkäyah Prajüäpäramitäyäh Kärikäsaptatih 
266n 

Trisamaya-räja 336 

Trisampadä-upadesa-sütra-upadesa 290 


trisvabhäva, Theory of- 113, 277, 279, 340 

Trisvabhävanirdesa 271 

iriyäna 119 

Truly Representation-Only Theory 274 

Truth, Idea of- 198, 232, 240n, 249, 285, 328 

Truthful Law 212 

Tshikhu-sän-kwän-ching 39 

Tson-kha-pa 342 

Tung-huang 165 

Turuska 148n 

Tusita heaven 18, 180, 182, 266n 

Twelve Divine Stars 216 

Twelve Links, Theory of- 68, 176 

Twelve Link Dependent Origination 255 

Twenty-four Buddhas 84 

Twenty-four holy places, ‘pitha’ 339 

Two bodies of Buddha 173 

Two Dharmas 23] 

Two-fold Insight 174 

Twofold truth, Theory of- 249, ‘satya-dvaya’ 
250, 251, 287 

Two Truths, Theory of- 135 


Ucchusma-dhärani 318 
Udayagiri 147, 147n 
Udayana 2In 

Udäna 27, 28,43. -s 57 
Udänavarga 42, 43 
Udänälankära 43, Tocharian 43n 
udára-citta 199n 

Udäyin king 227 
Uddaka Rämaputta 18 
Uddälaka 60 
Ugradatta-pariprcchä 224 
Ugra-pariprcchä 211 
Uigurian Language 158, 187, 207 
Uigurian work 233 
Ullambana-sütra 228 
Ullangha 290 
universals 309 
Universal salvation 206 
upacdra 273 

upadesa 28, 271n 
Upagupta 138, 139 
Upamáíataka? 139 
upanisa 68 
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upapadyate 205n 
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Vajrapänyabhisska-sütra 319 

Vajrasekhara-sütra 319, 325 

Vajrasekharatantra 330 

Vajrasekharayoga Homavidhi 330 
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Vajrasattva 335, 336 
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Vajravärähi 338 
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Vimänävadäna 139 
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Vimsatikä 268, 269, 277 
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Vinaya-mätrkä 56n 
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Vinayas 26n 

Vinayasamgraha 55n 

Vinaya-sütra 327 

Vinaya texts 54, 56 

Vinaya-Vibhanga 51 
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Vindhyasakti 142 
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viparyäsa 127n 
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virdga 80 
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Visuddhimagga 78, 116, 117, 125 
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void 248 
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171, 192, 220, 224, 225, 235, 238, 243, 248, 
249, 254, 272, 287, 288. 

Volitional Activities ‘Sarikhära’ 68 

Vow 205n 
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Vows of Dharmakara 206n 

Vratävadänamälä 137, 138 
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Vritikäragrantha 273 

vyükarana 28n, 130n 
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wall-paintings 342 

Wandering Sütra 212 
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Wisdom Sütras 159, 169, 170, 192 
women 226 

Wonderful Deliverance ‘acintya-moksa’ 225 
words, theory of- 126n 

Worship of Bodhisattvas 177 
Worship of Buddhas 83 

Wu 216n 

Wu-hang 322 

Wu-hsin-lun 174 

Wu-shang-i-ching 230 
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yaksa, -s 62n, 315 

Yamaka 105 

Yamäntaka figure 315 

Ya$somitra 110, 267 

Yäjnavalkya 60 

Yajfiavalkya-smrti 145 
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Yen-tsung 25 
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yoga 77 

Yogabhävanämärga 281, 289 

Yogacaryä-bhävanä-lätparyärthanirdesa 281 

Yogasena 129 

Yoga-tantras ‘Texts on Meditation’ 318, 331 

Yogavasistha 23] 

Yogavibhäga-sSästra 256, 261, 261n 

Yogavidhi 113 

Yogäcärabhümi 119, 221, 222, 256, 258, 267, 
283, 294 

Yogärära-bhümisästra 270n 

Yogäcärabhümi-sütra 171 

Yogäcära-Mädhyamika 282 

Yogäcära philosophy 256 

Yogäcäras 171, 253, 284, 289 

Yogäcära School 77, 113, 123, 273, 274, 278, 
340 

Yogävacara 119 

Yogävatära 275, 281 
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“ysa” 195 
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yukti 251 
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Zen 254n 
Zen Buddhism 166, 172, 174, 232 
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ERRATA 


Incorrect 
kunda 
Northwestern 
Sunching 
Chi-ching 
what-are 
Isibhasiyaim 
Real-ms 
Sigalovada 

... means 

he was to be chosen 
mauryan 

carin 

these 

Sangiti- 

Sutta Khuddaka 
Sadamgam 
Lokottarvadin 
Stores 
Sanskrit 
Mdsans 
rccensions 


Enlightenment(...... 
in another (.......... 


Gnanagupta 
Section III, n. 31 
n. 31 
Barabudur 
Taishö, No. 21 
Vol. 21 
The former 
whereas the latter 


[+ = from above; — = from below] 


Correct 
konda 
North-western 
Sun-ching 
chi-ching 
what are 
Isibhasiyaim 
Realms 
Sigalovada 
Tin...means 
he was chosen 
Mauryan 
cairn 

the 

Sangiti 


Sutta of the Khuddaka 


Sadamgam 
Lokottaravadin 
Stories 

In Sanskrit are 
Hdsañs 

recensions 
Enlightenment and 


Jäänagupta 
Section III, p. 173, 


Borabudur 
Taisho No. 1335 


The latter 
whereas the former 


BUDDHISM IN COMPARATIVE LIGHT 
Hajime Nakamura 


THIS VOLUME is a comparative study of Buddhism and Christia- 
nity which, despite their differences, have striking similarities. 
Chapters are devoted to probing religious consciousness far 
below the surface of dogma and traditions. Light is thrown on 
what Buddhism and Christianity and other religious and phi- 
losophical systems have meant to seekers of the truth of human- 
ity. The treatment is selective and is concerned with the compar- 
able features of major traditions shared by all great traditions of 
the world. 

The volume is written from the standpoint of a modern histo- 
rian and thinker. It stands as a model for bringing out the 
common universalistic elements in various traditions as well as 
their special and distinctive features. 


A HISTORY OF EARLY VEDANTA PHILOSOPHY 
Hajime Nakamura 


IN THIS VOLUME the author has made clear the details of the 
pre-Sankara Vedanta philosophy, utilizing not only Sanskrit 
materials, but also Pali, Präkrit (Jain), as wellas Tibetan and 
Chinese sources. 

In this respect this is quite a unique work. For this work the 
author was awarded the Imperial Prize by the Academy of Japan. 


LINGUISTIC APPROACH TO BUDDHIST THOUGHT 
G. H. Sasaki 


EMPLOYING linguistic and philosophical methods the author 
aims to establish the connection of various terms with the Thera- 
váda on the one hand and with the multitude of meanings proffe- 
red by the Mahayana Buddhist texts on the other. To determine 
how such fundamental terms as nekkhamma, dipa, ksünti, sat, 
prajfià, mana, kamma, anädikälika, andtman, avidyä and pratyaya 
were used in the two main trends of Buddhist thought, what they 
mainly signify there, what their special implications are, and 
whether their import was on the whole theoretical or practical, in 
itself constitutes an enormous task. Because the terminology 
employed by Buddhist philosophers who wrote in Buddhist 
Sanskrit sometimes lends itself to misunderstandings, the author 
intends to carry out the delicate linguistic analysis necessary for 
its proper evaluation. 

Two appendices have been added so that the linguistic infor- 
mation about the terminology might be related to the evolution 
of Buddhist thought. 
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